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OF    TBK 

PHILOSOPHY    OF  THE   ROMANS. 


CHAR    I. 

OF  THB  STATB   OP   PHILOSOPHY   IN   THB 
ROMAN     RBPUBLIC. 

In  relating  the  History  of  Philosophy  during  The  FiRsr 
Period,  we  have  traced  its  rise  and  progress,  in  every  age 
and  country  in  which  it  has  appeared,  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  sera  of  the  establishment  of  the  schools  of 
Alexandria.  The  Second  Period,  on  which  we  are  now 
entering,  will  comprehend  the  whole  series  of  philosophi- 
cal history,  from  the  aara  just  mentioned  to  the  revival  of 
letters ;  and  will  exhibit  the  forms,  under  which  philosophy 
successively  appeared,  among  the  Romans;  among  the 
Eastern  Nations,  particularly  the  Jews  and  Saracens;  and 
among  tilie  Christians. 

The  history  of  philosophy  among  the  Romans,  in  the 
infancy  df  their  state,  has  been  already  briefly  considered, 
imder  the  general  head  of  Barbaric  Philosophy ;  and  we 
have  little  to  add  to  what  has  been  related  respecting  this 
epocha :  for,  from  the  building  of  Rome,  through  the  whole 
period  of  the  regal  government,  and  many  years  after  the 
consular  power  was  established,  the  Romans  discovered 
little  inclination  to  cultivate  any  other  kind  of  knowledgie, 
than  that  which  was  barely  necessary  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses  of  life,  and  for  their  military  operations.  The  rise 
of  philosophy  at  Rome  may  be  dabd  tirom  the  time  of  the 
embassy,  which  was  sent  from  the  Athenians  to  the  Romans^ 

.;^  deprecating  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents,  which  had  been 
inflicted  upon  them  for  laying  waste  Oropii,  ia  town  of 
S^cyonia.  The  exact  time  of  this  embassy,  which  has  been 
already  mention^,  is  unknown,  but  it  is  probable  that  it 

« happened  about  the  156tii  Olympiad,  or  towai'ds  the  close  ^ 
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of  Oe  tBLik  oentary  firom  flw  buildfiig  of  Rcmm,  that  ^ 
IM  yoara  before  Christ  ^ 

The  immediate  effi^t  of  tihe  display  which  these  philoso* 
pineal  misdoiUMies  *  made  of  their  wisdom  and  eloquence 
was,  to  excite  in  the  Roman  youth  of  all  ranks  an  ardent 
ttiffst  ailer  knowledge.  Lelios,  Furins  and  Scipio,  yomig 
men  of  the  first  distinction  and  highest  expectations,  dis* 
eereted  an  earnest  desire  to  enlist  themsdves  nnder  the 
banners  of  {rfulosophy;  and  mnch  was  to  be  hoped  fior 
frMi  their  fbtare  patronage,  when  they  shonld  occupy  im- 
portant offices  in  the  state.  But  Cato  the  Censor,  whose 
indexible  virtue  ga>^  him  an  oracular  anthcaaty  among  his 
coontrymen,  disapproved  this  sudden  innovation  in  public 
inaimers ;  and  philosophy  was  sternly  dismissed.'  Not 
diat  Cato  was  himself  illiterate,  or  whoUy  untinctured  with 
philosophy;  for  he  wrote  a  celebrated  treatise  upon  agri* 
culture.  When  he  was  a  young  man,  in  the  service  of  Fa* 
bius  Maximus,  at  the  taking  of  Tarentum,  he  is  said  to 
have  conversed  with  Nearchus,  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Pytfiagoras ;'  and,  at  an  advanced  age,  whilst  he  was  prsd- 
tor  in  Sardinia,  he  was  instructed  in  tiie  Greek  language  by 
Ennius.  *  But  he  was  apprehensive,  that  the  introduction 
Of  philosophical  studies  into  Rcmie  would  effeminate  the 
S^tit  of  its  young  men,  ajid  enfeeble  fliose  hardy  virtues 
nHiidl  were  the  foundation  of  their  national  glory. 

By  this  visit  of  the  Grecian  philosophers  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry was,  however,  raised  among  the  Roman  yoitfh,  which 
Hie  injudicious  caution  of  Cato  could  not  suppress.  The^ 
atru^le  between  philosophy  and  voluntary  ignorance  was, 
indeed,  for  some  time  maintained ;  for  we  read,  that,  in  the 
consulship  of  Strabo  and  Valerius,  a  decree  of  tiie  senate 
passed,  probably  in  consequence  of  repeated  visits  from 
Grecian  philosophers,  requiring  the  praetor  Pomponius  to 
take  care,  that  no  philosophers  were  resident  in  Rome.^ 

iCio.  Ac«  Qa.  1.  in  e.  45.  Pint  in  Gatoo.  mij.  Cfo.  de  Seneottfte^ 
e.  6.    Aui.  GelL  1.  xv.  c.  1 1.    Cic  Tasc,  Qu.  I  iv.  c  9. 

*  Caraeades,  Diogenes,  and  Critolaui :  lee  vol.  i,  c.  ?iiL  $.2. 
»Plut.  I.C.  »ib. 

*  Cic  Cato  m^j.  c:  I.  8.  LncnUus,  c.  3.  QointU.  1.  xlL  o.  II.  Aorel. 
Tict  de  Vir.  illi»t  c.  47. 

«Aal.G«n.LxT.cll.  SoeideRJytcl.  Pik  NttHist  Lxxix. 
c  1,  Conf.  Bayle,  P.  Cato. 
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Soem  j^ms  aftorwwds^  flie  censon^  as  if  resolvedi  ^  ^^se 
to  drat  tbe  door  against  philosophy  aad  eloqneooe/issiMd 
a  ainilaredid;  against  rhetoricians,  in  tams  totinaedbct: 
— ^  WIkdms  we  haye  been  infiMriBod,  that  eeitamiKen^  iHm 
€b11  Ihemaefcras  Latin  ihetorieiaas,  liad  instituted  a 
kind  of  leanuBg^  and  opened  schoob,  m  whidi  jong  i 
Iriie  away  tt^ir  time  day  after  day,  we»  jodgmg  thb  in 
TatioQ  to  be  inconsistent  with  tbe  purpose  for  whiek 
ancestors  estlUiIished  schools,  contrary  to  ancient 
and  injurious  to  our  yomth,  do  hereby  warn  both  tboae  wte 
keep  flieoe  schools^  and  those  wlio  ilreqoent  them,  that  Hmj 
are  herein  acting  OQntHurytaowpleasnre.''^  AndtiiisedMt 
was  afterwards  reviyad,  in  Hie  year  of  Borne  66SJ  nadet 
the  consnlate  of  Pidcher  and  Perpenna.  Bnl  at  lengtk  jtA* 
loBOfbf,  under  the  protection  of  those  great  ccnnmanden 
who  had  conquered  Greece,  prevaiied ;  and  Rome  opened 
her  gates  to  all  who  professed  to  be  te^ch^s  of  wisdoas 
anddoquence. 

Seiim>  AJfictrnm^ha  one  of  the  first  among  the  Bomaa 
yondis  of  patrician  raiA:,  who,  in  flie  mids^  of  military  |^bM% 
found  leisure  to  listen  to  the^ecepts  of  philosophy.  Wbal^ 
erer  time  he  could  spare  foom  military  operations,  he  d^ 
voted  to  study :  his  companions  were  Pol jbiua,  Pametius^ 
and  ether  men  of  letters  ;*  and  he  was  intimately  conw»» 
sant  widi  tte  best  Greek  writers,  particularly  XmiopheiL 
Paaaetius  was  perfectly  qualified  to  assist  his  iUostiious  ^ 
pupil  in  acquiring  a  gmieial  hpowing  x>f  philosophy ;  fet/^^u^^^^ 
lltoi^  himself  a  Stoic,  he  held  flie  writings  of  Plato  in  higk 
estimation,  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  systant 
of  ofiier  phflosophers.  And  the  exalted  character  of  Scipia 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  fliat  he  imbibed  from  his  precep- 
tors the  wisdom,  without  suflbring  himself  to  be  tiaotured 
withihe  extravagancies  of  stoicism.  Zelnitandl^naswesn 
also  grei^  admhmn  of  Greek  learning.'  The  former,  whilst 
he  was  yomig,  attended  tiie  lectures  of  Diogenes  the  Stoic, 
and  afterwards  those  of  Panaetius.  The  circumstance 
diiefly  wcHihy  of  admiration  in  these  great  men  is  that, 
although  they  did  not  joiix  them£ijBlves  to  the  band  of  phi- 

•A.  GdL  &  Suet.  L  o.  ^  B.  C.  9L 

•VelfeimPstercall.  i.c.l3. 17.T6.  Cie.deFin.  Liv.  c.  9.    Tnse-Qs. 
L  i.  c.  98.  L  IL    Orat  pro  Mnrsena.  >  Be  Orat.  1.  ii.    De  Fin.  I.  ii. 
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lQ»aphnB,  but  sought  for  glory  in  the  offices  of  eiTil  or 
ttUitnry  lUSe,  tbey  made  use  of  lessojos  of  phikMSophy  in 
acquiring  the  most  exalted  merit;  so  that,  as  Cicero  re" 
hrfes,^  by  the  happy  union  of  natural  dispoations^  the 
AMt  exc^lent  and  noUe>  with  habits  formtd  by  diligent 
cnhiTatkni,  these  ttree  illustrious  men  attained  a  degree  6f 
perfection  in  moderation,  sobriety,  and  every  oilier  virtue 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled. 

Aittmated  by  such  examples,  many  o&er  persons  of 
eninMdce  in  Rome  attached  themselves  to  the  study  o( 
philosophy,  particularly  among  those  who  were  devoted 
to  the  profession  of  iht  law.  Qmntius  T\Aero,^  a  ne^ 
phew  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  was  at  this  time  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  masters  of  civil  law,  was  also  conver-* 
sailt  with  philosophical  learning,  and  professed  himself  a 
follower  of  the  Stoic  sect.  The  moral  doctrine  of  this  sect 
was  peculiarly  suitable  to  his  natural  temper,  and  to  ttie 
habits  of  temperance  and  moderation  which  he  had  learned 
from  his  father,  one  of  those  excellent  Romans,  who,  in  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state,  retained  the  simplicity  of  rustic 
manners.  Confirmed  in  these  habits  by  the  precepts  of 
Pancetius,  when  Tubero  was  called  upon,  as  praetor,  to 
give  a  public  entertainment  in  honour  of  his  uncle,^'  he 
provided  only  wooden  couches  covered  with  goat-skins, 
earthen  vessels,  and  a  frugal  repast.  The  people,  who 
expected  a  splendid  feast,  were  dissatisfied,  and  dismissed 
him  from  his  office :  but  Ibe  action  reflected  no  discredit 
either  upon  the  lawyer  or  the  philosopher;  for  it  was,  as 
Seneca  remarius,^'  an  instructive  lesson  of  moderation  to 
the  Romans,  who,  when  they  saw  the  sacred  tables  of 
Jupiter  served  with  earthen  vessels,  would  learn  that  men 
oi^;hl  to  be  contented  with  such  things  as  the  gods  them- 
selves did  not  disdain  to  use.  Paneetius  dedicated  to  his 
pupil  a  treatise  upon  patience,  and  advised  him  to  commit 
to  memory  the  discourses  of  the  academic  Crates  concern* 
ing  grief  ;^^  wh/ence  it  appears,  that  Tubero  studied  the  Stoic 
philosophy  chiefiy  with  a  view  to  the  conduct  of  life. 

»•  Orat  pro  Archia. 

"  Pro  Maraena.    Tacit  Ann.  1.  xv'u    A.  Gell.  1.  xv. 

»  Senec.  £p.  95.    Yal.  Ma)(.  L  y^.  c.  6.    1.  iv.  c  4.    Cio.  pro  Mur. 

"  Ep.  96.  99. 

^*  Cic.  de  Off.  1.  iii.    Fragm.    Ttlber.    Fabric.  Bib.  Lat  t  i.  p.  6^. 
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Imemllm  was  at  this  time  an  active  patron  of  philosophy* 
-Whilst  he  was  qiuestor  in  Macedonia,  and  afterwaider^ 
when  he  had  the  conduct  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  he  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  conyersing  with  Grecian  philoeo* 
pbersj  and  acquired  such  a  reli^  for  philosophical  atudiofl^ 
4hat»  as  Cicero  relates,  be  devoted  to  them  all  the  leuniie 
he-coold  c^mmand^*  His  constant  companioB  was  Anta* 
ochus,  the  Ascalonite,  who  was  universally  esteemed  a 
man  of  genius  and  learning.  This  philosopher,  (hough  a 
pupil  of  Phiip,  who,  after  €ameades>  supported  the  docr 
trine  of  the  Middle  Academy,  was  a  zealous  advocate  for 
tfie  system  of  the  Old  Academy,  and  wto  often  called  upon 
by  LucuUus>  who  himself  favoured  that,  system,  to  a^fue 
in  the  private  disputations  which  were  cairied  on  at  his 
house,  against  the  patrons  of  the  Middle  Academy,  among 
whom  was  Cicero.  .This  is  the  reason  why  Cicero,  in  the 
fourth  book  of  his  Academic  Quesftgrns,  assigns  to  LucuUm 
the  office  of  defending  the  Old  Academy. 

In  order  to  promote  a  general  taste  for  learning  and  phi-* 
losophy,  LucuUus  made  a  large  collection  of  valuable 
hooks,  and  Erected  a  library,  with  galleries  and  schools 
adjoining^  to  which  he  invited  learned  men  of  all  descrip* 
tions,  and  which,  particularly,  alSorded  a  welcome  retreat 
to  ttose  Greeks,  who,  at  this  time,  sought  in  Bxmie  ai;i 
asylum  firom  the  tumults  of  war.^  This  place  became  the 
daily  resort  of  men  of  letters,  where  every  one  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  reading  or  conversation,  as  best  suitod  to  his 
^yste.  LucuUus  himself  frequently  appeared  among  his 
fidends  (for  by  this  noble  act  of  pubUc  munificence,  he  had 
made  all  the  lovers  of  sqience  and  literatureliis  friends)^  and 
convented  with  them  in  a  manner  which  shewed  him  to  be, 
not  only  a  patron  of  philosophers,  but  himself  a  philosophy. 
Others  were  stimulated,  by  this  exampley  to  afford  counte- 
nance and  protection,  in  nmilar  ways,  to  learning  of  evc^y 
kind ;  so  that  fliis  period  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
age  of  philosophy  in  Rome. 

The  Greek  philosophy  having  been  flius  (^ansplanted  to 
Rome,  the  ejcotic  plant  flourished  with  vigour  in  its  new 
soil.    Partly  through  the  instructions  of  those  Grecian  phi- 

>^Ac«d.Qaa5stl.iy.c.4.    Plat    LucuIL 

«  Pint  I.  c.  et  Vit  Ciceronis.  Cic.  in  Lacull.  Ac.  Qu.  1.  iv.  Epist 
ad  Fmm.  is.  £p.  S.  I.  xiii.  £p.  L 
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ImofbBtsmbo  lesided  m  Ron^  and  patdy  by  wBMm$e£ 

tiie  pnnctice,  niiich  was  now  cQnanoiily  tck^rted^  of  amd- 

ng'  young  men  from  Rome  to  the  ancient  schools  of  im^ 

4om  for  education,  science  and  leanung  made  a  rajnd  jpio* 

fiess,  and  almost  every  sect  of  pliiloso^y  f onnd  fottowera 

and  patrons  among  the  higher  orders  of  Oe  Roman  citizcMU 

V,  holrover,  we  apfdy  the  term  philos<^her  to  those  wb^ 

apecidated  in  Rome,  it  most  be  in  a  sense  somewhat  dif* 

imnl  from  that  in  which  we  have  hitherto  need  it  witii 

lespect  to  the  Greeks.    Among  them  we  have  seen,  that  a 

philosopher  was  one,  who  professionally  employed  hi» 

time  in  stmdying  and  teaching  philosophy ;  and  several  of 

these,  aboot  tte  time  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  became 

resident,  in  this  capacity,  at  Rome.    But,  among  the  Ro^ 

mans  themselves,  there  were  scarcdy  any  who  were  phtto* 

wpheis  by  profession.    They  who  are  spoken  of  nnder 

ttis  denominatioD,  were,  for  ttie  most  pari,  men  of  hig|i 

rank,  invested  wi&  civil  or  military  offices,  and  occ^^ed 

in  pnUic  a&irs.    They  studied  philosojAy,  as  they  cultiT 

vaied  other  liberal  arts,  rather  as  a  means  of  aoquiing 

ability,  and  obtaining  distinction,  in  their  civil  capacities^ 

or  as  an  elegant  amusement  in  their  intervals  d  kisnre^ 

thta  as  in  itself  an  object  of  attention. 

Hus  circumstance  will  serve  to  account  for  a  fact,  which^ 
at  first  view,  may  seem  surpri^g ;  that,  notwithstanding 
the  high  spirit  of  tl^  Roman  people,  they  diose  rather  to 
pay  homage  to  a  conquered  nation,  by  adopting  the  dogmas 
of  their  sects,  than  to  attempt,  from  their  own  stores,  to 
form  for  themselves  a  new  syrtem  of  philosoph]^  Ihey 
did  not  ?rant  ability  for  undertakings  of  this  nature,  but 
Ihey  wanted  leisure.  They  wished  to  enjoy  the  reputation 
and  the  benefit  of  wisdom;  and  therefore  studied  phfloso* 
phy  under  such  masters  as  accident  ca$t  in  their  veiQr,  or 
their  particular  profession  and  turn  of  mind  led  them  to 
prefer.  Thus  the  Stoic  philosojdiy  was,  on  account  of  "tiie 
utility  of  its  moral  doctrine,  peCuMarly  adapted  to  the 
character  and  office  of  lawyers  and  magistrates ;  the  Py- 
thagoric  and  Platonic  /suited  the  taste  of  the  gloomy  and 
(Contemplative;  and  the  Epicurean  was  welcome  to  those 
selfish  spirits,  who  were  disposed  to  prefer  ignoble  sloth  to 
public  virtue.  Every  one  found,  in  the  doctrinei^  of  some 
one  of  th§  (?recian  sects^  tenfts  which  a0te4  his  own  difi^ 
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fQjMwm  mui  aUmMoB ;  aftdtherefiKeiiooBe  AMgUitae* 
oMwry  tetWuipt  fiutiber  dMcevertes  or  inyrarciBwtfi  ui 
pMoMpliy.  P^tepa,  to^  it  inay  be  adiM,  tbat  th^  Bo^ 
MMW  kxAied  iq[»  te  tiM  sdiook  of  Greece  witii  a  iegtem  ef 
«0qpeet»  wUeh  wobU  B0t  aofler  tlMD  to  woderteke  wy  dU^ 
BMT^vft  a  w«lk  fai  whidh  jn>  na&y  emtaieat  aeo  had  exeiteA 
tMr  talents.  BeiqiNuriiig  of  draig  laore  ttum  kad  becrt 
abeady  done  by  tlie  ilkistrieas  fomidera  of  tiie  several  seota 
eC  plulosei^,  they  thought  it  sufiicieiit  to  make  choiee  of 
I  oae  of  diese  as  their  guide.  Heaoe  Gteeee^  "wkiiek 
Mbmitted  to  the  arms,  in  her  turn  subdaed  the  vmi»* 
tftaadiags  of  the  Romans;  and,  contrary  totbatwfaidijil 
Aega  eases  eommmly  happens^  the  o<»q«erois  adopted 
the  opinieaB  and  Boanners  of  the  conqnered. 

^ttub  svcient  ItaUe,  or  Fytkttgerewn  school^  does  nqt 
ay  pear  to  have  eiUended  beyond  that  pttt  of  Italy  foimev^ 
oaUed  Mmyma  Otmeim.  And  t^ugb  afterwaids  the  £uaa 
«f  tUa  singalar  sdot,  and  of  the  marvelloas  cations,  %nd 
■jatsihm  doctrines  of  its  founder,  reached  the  Bomaaf,  ^ 
aai  mudted^soBie  degme  of  saperstitioiis  veaeratioa among 
an  igaorant  people,  it  does  not  appear  that  Pytbageraaha^ 
wmfiMam&n  in  Rome  before  the  seventh  eentuiy  firom  the 
bnilding  of  the  d^,  indess  the  poet  Enniua  be  seckoaed 
wmdk,  eoneeming  whom  Persios  intimates,  thai  he  adopted 
the  PyAagoreaa  doctrine  of  Metmnp^fekom^  and  sopposed 
the  aoal  of  Homer  to  bvre  passed,  after  seTmaloii(ia* 
tioos^teto  his  body 

v:    / 

Coe  jnbet  hoc  £nni,  postqoam  destertuit  ease 
Ifa&onidesQuintnspavimeex  Pytfaagorcio.^^ 

FubUus  NigidiuMt  suxofoved  Figulm,  who  was  a  opn* 
ttmporary  and  friend  of  Cicero,  was  a  professed  advocate 
fen  the  doctrine  of  Pythagoras.  Cicero  ^^  speaks  of  him  as 
aaaccarateand  penetrating  inquirer  into  natare,and  ascribes 
toUm'tbe  t9Ti¥al  of  that  philosophy,  which  fonnerly,  for 

^  Li?.  1. 1.  c.  8.    Plin.  Hist  N.  I.  xxxiv.  o.  6.  «•  Sat  ?1.  t.  10. 

.1.      ••  *-*ffr*-^  in^Ssnisfif  deiUlM«iithMBf,. 
.  8tq|iB»p^a  the  noaldpf  sober  reaiQO  cant, 
«,.  *  WkenflAhmirwMtmgmiwf  dreams  were  past 

'  Brbwstbs. 

♦•lM?1DslTerdtitf^,<vfc 
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seteral  ages^  flourished  in  the  Pytiiagorean  schools,  both  in 
Italy  and  Sicily.  He  was  a  considerable  proficient  in  ma- 
fliematical  and  astronomical  learnings  and^  after  the  exan^ple 
of  his  master,  applied  his  knowledge  of  nature  to  the  pur- 
poses of  impostore.^  He  held  frequent  disputations  with 
Cicero  and  bis  friends  on  philosophical  questions.  In  civil 
affieiirs  he  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Pompey ;  and, 
npon  Caesar's  accession  to  the  supreme  power,  he  was 
banished  from  Rome.^  After  his  time,  the  Pythagorean 
doctrine  was  much  neglected;  few  persons  being  now  able 
to  decipher,  with  accuracy,  the  obscure  dogmas  of  this 
mysterious  sect.^ 

The  philosophy  of  (he  Old  Academy ^  as  it  was  reyived 
and  corrected  by  Antiochus,  found  many  advocates  at 
Rome.  Among  these,  be^des  Lucnllus,  was  the  illuatriouB 
defender  of  Roman  liberty,  Motcms  Bruits.  Plutarch  says 
of  him,^  that  there  was  no  Greek  philosopher,  on  whom 
he  did  not  attend,  nor  any  sect  with  whose  tenets  lie 'was 
not  conversant,  but  that  he,  for  the  most  part,  embraced  the' 
doctrine  of  Plato,  and  followed  the  Old  ra4her  than  the 
New  or  Middle  Academy;  and,  on  this  account,  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Antiochus  the  Ascalonite,  and  adfliitted 
his  brother  Aristo  into  his  confidence.  Cicero  relates  the 
same,  and  adds,^  that  '^  Brutus,  excelling  in  every  kind  of 
merit,  so  successfully  transplanted  the  Greek  philosophy 
into  the  Latin  tongue,  as  to  render  it  almost  unnecessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  original,  in  order  to  gain  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  subject."'  Notwithstanding  his  civil  and 
mditary  engagements,  he  wrote  treatises  on  Virtue,  on 
PaHence,  and  on  the  Ogices  of  Life;  which,  though  in 
point  of  style  concise  even  to  abruptness,  contained  a^ 
excellent  summary  of  ethics,  framed  partly  fl-om  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato,  and  partly  from  those  of  the  stoical  school  :^ 

»  Apul  Apol.  A.  Gell.  1.  x.  c.  11.  1.  xi.  c.  11.  I.  vi.  14.  Dio,  1. 
xlv.  p.  306.  Suet,  in  Aug.  c.  04.  Lucan.  Phars.  1.  i.  v.  639,  &c.  Ma-r 
crob.  Sat.  1.  vi.  c.  8. 1  ii.  c.  12. 

«  Dio  et  Soct  1.  c.  A.  GelL  I.  xi.  c.  11.  Plut.  in  Clceron.  Cic.  1.  o. 
et  Fam.  £p.  1.  iv.  cp.  31.     Euseb.  Cliron.  183. 4. 

«  Yal,  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  3.  « In  Bfut  t.  ▼.  p.  688,  &c. 

^  In  Bmto,  c.  alt.     Ac,  Q.  1.  i.  c.  3. 

»  Phit.  L  c.  Cio.  Ep.  Fam.  1.  ix.  ep.  15.  A4  Attic.  I.  xii.  cp.  46^ 
Dialog,  de  Cans.  oott.  eloq.  IVisc.  Q.  I.  v.  o.  1.  0o  Fin.  1. 1.  c.  3.  S^H, 
Cons.  ad.  Holv.  0.9, 
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'tot  BratnSy  after  liis  master  Amiochas,  was  disposed  to 
fmonr  the  umon  of  these  two  sects. 

It  reflects  immortal  honour  upon  the  memory  of  Bmtn, 
ftflft  he  was  a  philosopher  in  actions  as  well  as  in  words. 
His  genUe manners,  his  noble  mind,  his  entire  self-command, 
and  Ms  inflexible  integrity,  rendered  him  beloved  by  his 
fiiendsy  and  admired  by  the  multitude,  and  would  not  suffer 
even  his  enemies  to  hs^  or  despise  him.     If  it  be  thought, 
that  he  tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  merit  by  lifting  up  his  hand 
against  Csesar,  it  should  be  remeipbered,  that  in  the  soul  of 
a  Roman,  whilst  Ronmn  virtue  remained,  every  private 
passion  was  lost  in  the  love  of  his  country.    The  ardour  of 
bis  patriotic  spirit  would  not  sufier  him  to  survive  that  pub- 
'lic  fiberty  which  he  could  no  longer  preserve ;  and,  aileir 
the  example  of  his  uncle  Cato,  be  tell  by  his  own  hand :  an 
action,  which,  though  nothing  can  I  justify,  such  a  situation 
may  be  allowed  in  some  meatore  to  excuse.^ 
•  Another  ornament  of  the  Old  Academy  was  if.  Terenthu 
FofTO,  who  was  borne  at  Rome  in  the  638th^  year  of  the 
city.    Cicerov  in  a  letter  in  which  he  recommends  him  as  a 
qusBstor  to  Bmtus,^  assures  the  commander,  that  he  would 
find  him  perfectly  qualified  for  the  post,  smd  particularly  in- 
sists upon  his  good  sense,  his  indifference  to  pleasure,  and 
bis  patient  perseverance  in  business.    To  these  virtues  he 
added  uncommon  abilities,  and  large  stores  of  knowledge, 
whidi  qualified  him  for  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.    He 
attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Pompey,  and  in  the  time  of 
the  triumvirate  was  proscribed  with  Cicero :  and,  thou^  he 
escaped  with  his  life,  hesuffered  the  loss  of  his  Ubrary,  and 
of  Ids  own  writings;  a  loss,  which  would  be  severely  felt 
by  one  who  had  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  life  to  letters.^ 
Returning,  at  length,  to  Rome,  he  spent  his  last  years  in 
literary  leisure.     He  died  in  the  727th  year  of  the  city.  His 
prose  writings  were  exceedingly  numerous,  and  treated  of 
various  topics  in  antiquities,  chronology,  geography,  na- 
tural and  civil  history,  philosophy  and  criticism.     He  was, 
besides,  a  poet  of  some  distinction,  and  wrote  in  almost 

«  Phit  I.  c  p.  706.    Floras,  1.  iv.  c  7.    Dio,  lib.  47. 

"  B.  C.  1 15.  9*  £p.  Fam.  1.  xiii.  ep.  10. 

9  A.  Cell.  1.  iii.  c.  10.  Pfin.  N.  Hist  1.  xxix.  c.  4.  Sett,  ad  Helv.  c.  S. 
Araob.  a<lv.  Gent  1.  ▼.  p.  15S.  Aug.  d^  Civ.  D.  1.  ii.  c.  1. 1.  vL  c*  2. 
1.  xii.  c.  4. 1,  xix.  c.  1.    Quiot.  Inst.  1.  x.  c.  I.    Xact  1.  i.  9*  ^ 
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xMitase/'  and  a  few  fragments,  aie  all  tlmt  uieKtept  oC  Ub 
works.** 

To  Varro  we  may  add  Jf.  Pi$o,  whom  G|cera  iatrochices 
B8  uakitainiBg  at  large  the  opinion  of  tlie  Old  Acadekay 
Mneeming  moral  ends,  not,  however,  without  a  mijttaie  ^ 
the  Peripatetic  doctrine,  which  he  had  learned  at  Athene 
ftom  Stasea^i,  a  Peripatetic  preceptor.  ^ 
•  ne  Middle  Academy,  no  less  tiian  the  01d>  had  its  pap 
iMns  at  Rome*  A  small  degree  of  attention  to  the  state  of 
philosophy  at  tins  time  wiU  be  sufficient  to  discover  the 
eanse.  The  systems  of  the  dogmatic  philosophers  kgr 
<qmito  so  many  objections,  and  in  many  particnlars  rested 
-ttpon  so  preoaiioos  a  foondatioB,  as  to  affiCHrd  great  eat 
coaragement  to  scepticf  am.  Many  wise  men,  when  tiiey 
4rtiaerved  the  oontradiotory  opinioM  which  were  advaaeed 
by  diflfei^nt  sects,  and  the  plausible  arguments  by  wbkk 
oppoc&te  doctrines  were  supported,  were  inclined  to  look 
upon  truth  as  a  treasure,  which  lies  too  deep  to  be  fathomed 
liy  ike  line  of  tiie  human  understanding,  and  oontenAed 
lliettselvea,  wiA  smdi  probable  conclusions,  as  were  enfi^ 
eient  for-the  ptaotical  purposes  of  life.  The  Middfe  Ac»- 
demy,  therefore,  which  was  founded  upon  a  oonvictioa  of 
the  imbecility  of  human  reason,  witiioat  running,  widi  the 
Pyrrimdsts,  into  tte  extravaganoe  of  an  entire  sospensioii 
of  opistott,  became  a  fiuroorite  «eot  among  the  Biwim<i 
It  wu  pvodiaiiy  suited  to  the  rhametrr  of  a  puUio  plead* 
m^  0s  itieft  the  field  of  dkputatiea  peafeetly  firee^  and 
woaki  Inure  him  to  the  practice  of  ceUeeting  argimiiiis 
from  all  quarters,  on  opposite  sides  of  OTCiy  douMfal  que»- 
tiottk  Hence  it  was  that  Cicero,  under  the  instnie^n  of 
Phiio,  addicted  himself  to  this  sect,  and  witiiaut  difficulty 
persuaded  others  to  fbllow  Ins  exmnple.  This  ilfaistrious 
Bomany  who  edipsed  all  his  conlemp<nraries  in  eloquence, 
kas  abo  acquired  no  smaU  share  of  reputation  as  a  phi* 
losopher.  ^    It  wiU,  therefore,  be  necessary  that  we  entor 

»  Cic.  Ac.  Q.  I.  i.  c.  2, 3.    Quint  I.  i.  c.  4.    Fabric.  Bib.  Lat  t  i.  1.  !. 
c7.^7e.  «  Cic.de  Flo.  I.  T.cl. 

•Conf.  Lact  1.  L  o.  16.  iiL  14.    Quint  1.  x.  c.  1.    Maorob.  in  Sooui. 
Scip.  L  i.  c.  17. 37.     Pint  in  Cicer.  t  yL  p.  66.     ErMm.  ep.  I.  xxtiL  ep.' 
l.LiLep.26.    Horn.  Hist  PhU.  1.  if . c  6.    MorboC  Polylu  t  i^  I.  iv.  q. 
11.  (  7.    Fab.  Bib.  Lat.  t  ii.  p.  106. 
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iitoliiei^artkalursof  Uslife^softr  asmay  eMbhi  iui» 
form  a  jvdfm^it  conceniuig  Ms  real  merit  in  11ii#  oii^ 
pactty. 

Mtarcn  TuUms  -Cicero  was  hook  at  Aipinam,  in  tha 
M7di«  year  <tf«lie  city. ^  During  bis  cfaildliood' he  di%* 
ti^fwhed  himsdf  in  titemry  contests  mttk  his  ooaapa^ 
aioas,  and  stndiod  nndar  seTeral  masters,  amaag  iriMNH 
he  paTticiihtrly  mentions  Plotins^  a  Greek  preceptor*  PhsH 
dbtts,  an  Epicuroan  phflosopber,  and  Archias,  the  poet 
He  made  several  Juvenile  attempts  in  poetry ;  but^  if  iPS 
BHiy  judge  from  the  few  fiagments  of  his  verses  wbidi  ro-* 
main,  with  no  great  degree  of  success.  Alter  be  had 
lairiKd  his  puerik  stadies,  he  applied  his  mature  judg^ 
meal  to  philosophy  under  Philo  of  Larissa;  a  ptuloso* 
pher,  who  was  held  in  &e  higtest  esteem  among  Hie  ttor 
miBS,  both  for  his  learning  and  mannem.  From  flie  mtm$ 
jmot^fiUrt  he  also  received  instruction  in  rhetoric;  fin^ 
frsm  the  irst,  Cicero  made  philosophy  suhservient  to  elo* 
^neaoe.'^ 

In  the  oi^eenth  year  of  bis  age,  C^eero  studied  law 
«ader  the  direction  of  Mucins  Sca&v<^,  an  eu^sent  aagm^ 
ta  whom  he  was  introduced  by  his  father,  when  hepnton 
ik»  manly  drees,  witfi  this  advice,  never  to  lose  an  oppo^• 
titnity  of  conversing  with  that  wise  and  oxoettent  man.^ 
After  a  short  interval,  in  which  he  engaged  in  nulitaryest- 
pedilkms, first  under  SyUa,  then  under  Pompey,  hefotumoi 
wifli  great  impatienee  to  )ns studies.^  At  this  time  he  pat 
himself  under  Hbe  constant  tuition  of  Diodotus,  a  Stotcv 
<UeAf  for  the  sake  of  exeroising  bimadf  m  dialectics, 
which  the  Stoics  considered  as  a  restricted  kind  of  elo« 
quence,  but  not  without  an  assidaous  attention  to  many 
ottier  bmnehes  of  study,  in  which  tios  learned  philosopher 
worn  imU  qualified  to  instfuet  him.  About  the  age  of  twenty 
yenra^  he  translated  into  the  tiatin  tongue  XenoplMm% 
^Economics,  and  several  books  of  nato.    A  specimen  of 

"  B.  C.  106.  '^  A.  GelL  I.  xv.  c.  28.    Cic  ia  Brat  et  £p.  td 

Fam.  L  tiL  5. 1.  xiii.  4;1« 

«Plat  in  Cic.    Sueton.  de  Qar.  Rhet.  c  2.    Cic.  Orat.  pro  Aschia. 
cU    De  OratLiiLc.  28.    Tiuc  Q.  I.  ii.  c.  2.    yu83.de  Poet.    L«t|>. 
}6.    Fsbr.B.  Lfttt  1.  p.  129. 
^  •  Qc  de  Amic.  e.  1.    Plot  L  c.  • 

**  lb.  et  Cic.  Philipp.  xii.  11. 
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bisveKsioa  of  the  Timasns  of  Plato  is  pTes^red  in  his 
Work^«^  . :  , 

Having  tlms  prepared  himself  for  his  profession  by  in- 
4eliittigable  study,  Cicero  made  his  first  appearance  in 
pnMlo  at  ttfenty-six  years  of  age,  and  pleaded  in  defence 
of  Roacius  against  &e  accusation  of  SyUa.  Soon  after- 
wftrdS)  under  the  plea  of  recruiting  his  strength,  which  he 
had  impaifed  by  ttie  violence  of  his  oratorical  exertions,  bat 
pertiaps  chiefly  through  fear  of  Sylla,  whom  he  had  opposed, 
be  withdrew  to  Athens..  Here  he  attended  upon  Antiochus 
ihe  Ascalonite ;  but,jiot  approving  his  doctrine,  which  dif- 
^ed  from  that  of  the  Middle  Acadany,  he  became  a  hearer 
of  PosidonittS  the  Rhodian.  By  frequenting  the  schools  of 
these  and  other  preceptors,  he  acquired  such  a  love  of 
pUlosophy,  that  after  his  return  to  Rome,  amidst  the  btisi*^ 
Ufim  of  the  forum  and  the  senate,  he  always  found  leisure 
(or  the  speculations  of  the  schools.  Upon  his  second  ap^ 
pearance  in  public,  he  met  vrith  some  discouragement  from 
a  prevalent  opinion,  that  he  was  better  qualified  for  the 
fltudy  of  philosophy,  than  for  the  business  of  active  life. 
JSat  his  superior  powers  of  eloquence,  soon  subdued  ev^ 
prejudioe  against  him,  and  raised  him  to  ttie  highest  dis^ 
tinotion  among  his  fellow  citizens.  In  the  successive  of- 
fices of  qudostor,  a^dile,  and  praetor,  he  acquitted  himself 
with  great  reputation.  In  the  consiriate  he  obtained  im- 
mortal honour  by  his  bold  and  successful  opposition  to  the 
machinations  of  Cataline  and  his  party,  and  received  the 
glorious  title  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.^ 

The  popularity  which  Cicero  had  acquired  during  his 
coBsnlship,  exposed  him  to  the  envy  of  his  rivals.  Soon 
afterwards^  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  bring  Clodius  to  pub- 
lic justica  brought  upon  him  the  resentment  of  that  daring 
and  seditious  profligate ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts 
of  the  senate  to  protect  him,  the  affair  terminated  in  hisr 
banishment  from  Rome.^^  Leaving  Italy,  be  passed  over 
intoi^reece.  and  visited  his  friend  Plancius  atTbessakmita^ 
who  afforded  him  a  hospitable  asylum.    All  good  men  la- 

»  In  Brut.  C.90.  £p.  acL  Fam.  1.  xiii.ep.  16.  et  in  LucuUo.  Do  Off. 
1.  ii.  c.  24.    Quint.  1.  i.  c.  2. 1.  iii.  c.  I.    Hierou.  Pref.  in  £useb.  Cbrou., 

»  Orat  pro  Roscio.  Aul.  Gell.  I.  xv.  c.  28.  Quint.  I.  xii.  c.  6.  Plut. 
I.  c.    Cic.  in  Bmt  c.  91.    Orat.  pro.  Plane,  in  Pis.  pro  Sext  in  Calal. 

^  Die.  L  xxxviii.    Veileiius  P.  1.  ii. 
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Bidnted  his  "disgrace ;  and  many  Oreciatis  vied  if  ith  ea«h 
other  in  offering  him  tokens  of  respect.  But  nothing 'cbtiM 
alleviate  the  dejection  which  ho  suflfered,  ifhilst  he!  lay 
ander  a  seatence  of  banishment  frorii  thfe  country,  whidh 
had  been  the  seat  of  all  his  former  honours.  He  remaifittd 
iaeonscdable,  tfU,  after  an  interval  6f  sixteen  inotitbs, 
the  Glodian  party  was  suppressed  by  Pompey,  and,'1>y 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  senate  and  people,  he  imek 
recrited.*^ 

in  Cicero's  subsequent  quaestorshrp  in  Cilicia,  his  con<* 
duct  was  highly  meritorious;  for  he  exercised  his  authority 
wtth  exemplary  mildness  and  integrity,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  war,  cultivated  tiie  arts  of  peace.  On  his  return,*  be 
called  at  Rhodes,  and  made  a  short  stay  at  Athens ;  whev^ 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  revisiting  the  places  in  wbidl 
his  youthfbl  feet  had  wandered  in  search  of  wisdom,  and 
of  conversing  with  many  of  his  former  preceptors  atid 
friends.** 

When  the  flames  of  civil  dissention  between  Pompey  and 
Caesar  began  to  burst  forth,  Cicero  used  his  utmost  influ- 
ence with  each  party  to  bring  them  to  terms  of  acoommofla!^ 
tion.^  Finding  every  attempt  of  this  kind  unsuccessfM, 
he  long  remained  in  anxious  deliberation,  whether  he  should 
follow  Pompey  in  a  glorious  and  honourable,  but' ruined 
cause ;  or  should  consult  his  olm  safety,  and  that  of  his 
friends,  by  follo\^ig  the  rising  fortunes  of  Caesar.  Had 
the  latter  preponderated,  he  would  have  listened  to  the 
counsel  of  Caesar,  who  advised  him,  if  on  account  of'  his 
advanciBg  years  he  were  averse  to  military  life,  to  reUrc 
into  some  remote  part  of  Greece,  and  pass  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  tranquillity.  But  he  could  not  persuade  himself 
to  desert  the  ancient  constituti(Hi  of  his  country,  which  hd 
had  hitherto  honestly  defended,  smd,  therefore,  determined 
to  join  the  party  of  Pompey.  Afterwards,  however,  when 
he  found  that  Pompey  slighted  his  friendship,  he  repented 
of  his  resolution ;  and,  after  the  memorable  battle  of  Pbar^ 
salia,  instead  of  accepting  the  charge  of  the  armament  which 
lay  at  Dyrrachium,  as  Cato  advised,  he  met  Caesar  on  his 
retom  from  Asia,  and  accepted  his  friendship.** 

Ffom  this  time,  Cicero,  no  longer  able  to  serve  his  coun- 

Piai  L  c    Cio.  Orat  pro  domo  sua.  ^'Plot  1.  c 

^  Ep.  Fam.  L  vi.  ep,  6. 1  viL  ep.  3. 1.  xiiL  ep.  11.  ♦*  VM,  I.  c. 
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solving  to  deyote  himself  wholly  to  thct^t^n^jt  Q^p^9^wbY< 
:^e||^[^e4  th(|.iimrd^      l«^suie>.wiii#b<i^  i!^ 

^ffgg^pf^i^c^oi^iai  co^lmxsi^g  with  the  dead  in  b^s^y^i^. 
I^;U]w»ryf  at,  Tu3<^iua»  ihan  m  yisitiag  Rome  t^  pajFrl^ 
tmsUfM^^f^^imij  Jli»  tnwquiUity  wm,  ^owey^^.js^Rft 
v^^f^BPft^  by  ilop»^tiiq.yQxatioiia  and  affllctioBft.  ^ly^on 
•iVif«^  vhioh  ;em-§  poit  f uUy  explained^  he  divorced  hi^wjy^ 
1^p^;,ii»d  bi«^  iiimgh^T  Tulli^  who  was  ipairl^d;  Ufk 
|4?ptHliViw4i©rtincj|MM-bed.*^  ..    ,..,.,, 

,^^^i  ()ie<  deaiih^ojr  Caeaaii  4lth/Qiigh  it  4<W«:i|ptift»r 
|if«^|ttH^.<^efq  ha4  fcy^.copcem  ixkH^  con^^pii^aoy,  h^jf^)^ 
fy^^a^jyifiyg  |x>,  ii^  jeaenlaQient  of  Aatoiiy^  who  .cop)4  OjQit 
1^^^%V^v6Fe  PWippicJi  which  th^  pratojr  ^d,4f;UFi?re^ 
^HHQftv&l^}-!  ^I^tb^ta^^^lyiratevvfMifoT^ledfa|ldi^i^ 
^fif^fff^c^jigp^d,ii^  some  of  the  eaeqiic;]^  of  eacb;pii¥ii: 
i;|^(^^,|^  g^ye^.ap^  JUi^^^  demanded  the  head  of  Cie^ijif^ 
^iflTfff^Wghr^^M'tpri  vmih  coittt^«tion,  a^d  w  tb^  Jl*rt  .qt 
^)^^jqfyi^.;f^  d^  .of  thrpe  deiys, .  CicerQ  was^  legi:^^^ 
VRB^f^'  hu^red  tipd  thirty  senators  who  wi^e  dqpmpd 
t0^de«i^c^oi«  by  this  sygninftry  proscripti(Hu  Appru^ed 
bf  jt^lji^end^.Qf  his  (langerj,.be  fled  from  place  topli^i^for; 
«ffl^%j;.  alwfi^  tbinkAPKr  ^  was  natural  in  spch  a  situait^mp 
^)gjrff}tt)ifi;pl$kce  m^re,  secure  than  the  present.  JIis.la,sjt 
X(^iltjf{fi^  to.i|  small  iarm  which  he  had  at  Caieta* .  Th^ 
bf|gp)^w]^s4^}:9im  exepQtionef;s,of  \i^, 

^if^^fi^^^Qjfffff^^  r^ei:  an  unsuccj^sful  attefopt  of  i4^ 
HltfiWfa'^tj^.  ^  say^bim>  Vy  c^s^yiog  hiim  a^ay  on  4  Ut^^r. 
15WWI^  tbet^a,  .^^qpfliwa  l^nas^  a.i?aiUtary .  t4t?u¥^e^  iff. 
lyl^ib^h^.CjIcs^  plead^  whe?i,>e.w^pc,:% 

cused  of  parricide^  can|^  ^p  iq  the.  litter^  ai^l  stf^^k.  9^  ip^^ 
bead»w^)i^fS|Wie  pCthf  ^oldxers,  )vha  werej^tafidiJig.bp^ut 
off ^s  l^wdfr  Tljeflf  lA^ed  jfepvws  of  tb^s  j^feat  ^qii>jgs>! 
?8«^^.^^io  A%»y'  ^'^P  *^  tfivp\phai^.Tey^pgfiP|l^  jljb^ 
iippf|%rOiS<ra  o)fttea4y?i|lji^froD(»  w^qh^^oj^i^^^  '  ^ 
l^i^bqen  delixeied:.i>pt|  hQwever^  witbo.uij  ^c 
mjcli^pdi^tifljli  in.  the  j]M^puJac}B».^h94^)UterW 
tl^.ij^al  ^  A)f  this  %il}¥f  -^^  .Ift^  f?P^^^v  i^^A 

«•  Pint  I.  c.    Cic.  Tusc.  Q.  I.  i.  c.  1.    Do  Off.  I.ii.  c.  I,  2.    Ed.  Fam; 
I.^U.  cp.^^.1i  iLtP.  ^^  li^.  ^P'"^*  1-  *vi;  ^  10:1.  ix.  «p.  11.  :VA'Wix. 
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iMqppeaed  m  (lie  T^Mh^yearof  Am  city/aAdiiltlMrsfaLtyv/ 
fiivtth  year  of  bid  age.^ 

FrcmtiieirholeUstetyi^  the  life  of  Cicero  itttfi^ieard, 
ttii^  thoi^iii'  exceedingly  iiiiibitio«B  ef  glory,  he  wanted 
aifeBgth  of  mind  sidhsleiit  to  sastaiii  idm  iiir  the  pim^ 
Peirpetittdly  fluctiiatiiig  between  h<^  find  fear,  he  was-im^^ 
abte'to  sapport  with  eqaammity  the  conyuteioai  of  a  dhioi^ 
deted  slate  and  the  commotimis  of  a  ciTil  war;  uid'tbeF^ 
fmre,  was  always  attempthig  to  reconcile  ttie  contendiDgpaf» 
lies,  wiien  be  ought  to  have  been  maintaining,  by  Tigoton* 
aeasnres,  the  canse  which  he  approved.  He  was,  in  his 
m$ianl  temper,  so  averse  to  contention,  tiiat  his  syfate  were  /A^^^ 
depressed,  more  ttan  became  a  wise  man,  by  private  injn^ 
ite  and  domestic  vexations.  On  many  public  occasioM 
he  discovered  a  surprising  degree  of  timidity.  When>  «n* 
der  the  immediate  apprehension  of  danger  iBrom  popular  tv^ 
andt;  he  undertook  the  defSMice  of  Milo,  his  panic  was  so 
gnat,  that  he  was  seized  with  a  universal  tremor,  and  was 
scarcely  able  to  speak ;  so  that  his  dient,  notbwithstan^ng 
his  imocence,  was  sentenced  into  exile.^  His  diief  delight 
was  in  the  society  and  cohtersation  of  learned  men;  cM 
many  elegant  specimens  remain  of  his  ability  in  rdating,  or 
firandng,  philosophical  conferences.  But  in  his  private  ii^  - " 
tercoursewiOi  his  friends,  as  well  as  in  the  forum  and  the 
senate,  he  discovered  a  degree  of  vanity  scarcely  to  t» 
reconcfled  with  tme  greatness  of  mind.  From  these  cir^ 
eumstances,  compared  with  the  general  character  of  his 
writings,  it  se^ms  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  Cicero's 
chief  excellences  were  fertility  of  ima^ation  and  readi- 
neas  <^  invention ;  and  that  his  talents  were  better  adapted 
Id  the  splradid  offices  of  eloquence,  than  to  accurate  and 
profound  investigations  of  philosophy. 

'  What  kind  and  degree  of  service  Cicero  rendered  to  phi* 
Iteo{»fay  will,  in  some  measure,  appear  from*a  distinct  enu* 
meraticm  of  his  philosophical  writings.  On  the  subject  of 
dte  ];»failosophy  of  nature,  his  principal  works  are,  the  frag- 

■tme  of  his  transtotion  of  Plato's  Timaeus,  entitled  Di 
fyth^rMfOe,  ^'On  the  Universe ;''  and  his  treatise  SH 
Shtitta  Jfwm^,  '^On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,''  in  which 

,f  ijl.  C»^ 4a.  «•  Plttt  l»  c  Vid,  IdT.  apnd.  S^Mo. Jipp.  Biom 

Vdi  Pstefo.  &c  Msit  L  MLep.  66.  ^  Dio,  1.  xlvi.    Plat  L.c« 
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DifdnBi  Nxttub  are  diBtinctlsr  dta^M  hjjA  ej^mnlkyeSy  *T^  tkt^ 
ailrtiftichiRa'niay  te-refewed  theboohi  -^*  On  j^tinaffon  «»dl 
¥iaitsi^\minxsb  itfc  imj^effeet/and^^Vhe  Dt^adi^^fldi^ 
piidi^"<  (loomnMntod  tip6n  by^  If  ai^rebhiS')  ^vhidi  i»  fotuM^ 
ilponJke^Pb4miicdDCti(iMfi  oonceming^tHe  toyloffhe  tviefi^ld; 
and  the  state  of  human  souls  after  death.    On  moral  phlK)^'' 
flf»pbjr/CHoefo  treats  iaf  feverat  distinct  ^erks;  In  hl^  ^a- 
t»ie  Xie  Piidhis,  ''  On  Moral  £hds,''  ^ich  is  a  hfst^  of 
tfae<ddcli^Q  ofithe  Greisian  philoslopberii  o^nc^nmg  ih0 
ultiHiate  'ehd^  of  Me,  he  staites  the  dcfeeent  opinions  of  (he 
adveral, setts  tipon  ttns  subjisct,  enumerates  ttfe  ieadhtgi 
argiitnehts  by  which  they  were  supported,  and  p^nts  *tmt 
pEiiQ  dtflcuttass  which  jHresft  upon  eabh'opii&ion.  -  In  Ms 
QtUBstiones  TUtctdana,  ''  Tusculan  QUestiotis/'  he  %M^ 
of  lfae««atempt  'Of  death ;  patience  under i)odily  pahi  *;  tli^* 
rerbedies^of  grie^  anxiety,  and  other  j^aitiMpf^uiiMtttoVidJ 
o£- mindt;- add  ithe  sufficiency  of  virtue  to  a  happy  life*  ^  ^Iti 
tlie  dialogues  eikiitled  Cti^oatid  Lcelim,  he  discour^e^  Cdfr^ 
cemilig  tte'ttonsolatibns  of  old  age,  and  eon^^emingf  the 
dttites'attd  pleasures  of  fritodsbip.    Hii  «xpl0nation^'^ 
''.Six  Steioal  I^aNrik)bLes,'^  seems  rather  to  have  been  Wtff^ 
teniae). aVIietbrtcal  exercise^,  than  as  a  sejrious  disf«iSiitit»tj 
iu  pUknsopky;  His  treatise  i>er  OjgMiSy  '^  On  Moral  Offices/  * 
addwased  i»>hi»iion>Mitreus,  oonteiiming  an  excellent '^um^ 
mary  vfpraotioal- ethics^  written  chieiy  upon  Stoical  prhi-^  * 
ciplM,=*biit  ndtflviitfiout'siCMnie  mixture  of  (iie  Peripatetic. 
The  grounds,  oft JQfisptiidenoe  ana  explained  in  Ms  book 
J%  iy^f6«8, '  ^  On  iiaws/'  yik\o\k  is  *ot  ^!eLiiti&.    Cicero  ho 
^fi^bete  so  dearly  discofem  his  own  opinions;  ^  in-'  his' 
Q^mstionm  Acitdimitm^  ^^  Aoadeitiic  Questions,''  ^  wtticbf 
only  two  books 'areteKtant,  tlie  second  iKcribed  wMfiftie  * 
name  of  LucuHus.    In  this  work  he  raises  ilp4be  whole- 
edifibe lof  OreoiandMtrine,  that,  after  the  aannet  of  ifte 
Aoadcnric^eot^  and<  ftarticularly^oC-  Cameaiies^'bb  nia{f 'de^  i 
moIil^hiit.^<=  As  u  stotvtunise  6i  maieiial»  ABr>a  kakioif^' 
the  Grecian  «ectsythis'piecie  is  of  gvearti  value  j  ultjsnitilAf^ 
to^ibO' regretted,  that,  aiiion^  the  philol^ophieal  Work#  df 
Cioerovweido  uohixii'h\%  Sattenttus^^n  f'  SxHortMou'l^'' 
the  Study  of  Philosophy,"  which  Augustine  confesses  opcr 
rated  iipbhhiiinfind,as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  fh6  pu^uii  qf 
wisdom;  his  *'QEconomics''and^' Republic"  are  alsolost. 
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e9ili9i#tiii|py|(«ipt}|i|q^  timt  he  ntim  TtiaJbsdAhmapU 
m^m^-iOS  j^hBm^^akBXi  adTaneed  any  new^odnnefitonifliis 
o«m  qon^iMiots.  At  mf^^  h^weycv,  be  of  sooijbriinpiliti 
asMi.tot  iiiq«]^>  more  paotiealairiy>  b«^?a  JMm^nrvilo  As«< 
y^^.0O  much  of  iBsJeinyre  to  fitody,  philoftopUiflei^  aad' 
irinNktaMtabetepoofied*  >  •  i  m 

-  .AMkomf^,  totwm&ODB  abeidy  exptaiiied.Cliocvo-attaDheil 
lliiaBcdf'Qbiefly  to  tiie  Academio  sect,  be  did  not  ilegldct  to' 
i«farDi..}ikB«df :  of  the  doetrines  of  other  sects,  and  discos 
y^ied  Jns^h  loaniiiig  and  mgeam/ty  in  t efiitiiij|p  their  dogvais  j 
Iii(tbe'  aeete  wfaidi  be :  rejected^  he  codd.  msily  'distii^fiii A- 
those  piffte*o£  tbeirt  doctrino  which  /were  most  Tlduabte7 
anlbf  h^d^the  good,  sense  and  eandoiir  to  profit  J^wis^ 
im9^mb0tey0r  be  foandf  it    He  wa»  akii  admirer  of  th^^ 
doilMiie  of  ihe  Stoloft  concanung  natairal  eqmty  oad  tlvll  * 
hvir^rM^'radopied  their  ideas,  coaceming  moitds,  ds"bo 
loiQselC  lofiNOM  his?  son,  ^  not  with  ^ttie-serHrility  of  an^in^- 
teipieter,  'btttilath   that  freedom  which  left  him  the  faUt 
eowcise  of  la»  owii<  judgment.    That  he  held  Plato  in*  high 
rpqpeot^  esi^oiaUy^for  his  philosophy  of  aatore;  appeaMf  • 
fitfp^fhis  own  words,^  and  from  the/iahourHwftdchhe'bo- 
stfHDed  wftOitk  the  Thnfieas.    As  he  conceived  the  Peripate*'  * 
tic  pbniosopi^  t^  differ  but-  Mtlie,  on;  the  ^ailbjed  of  «MeB>f 
from  tfae^Socratio  and  Plutonic  ^octiilie>  hepiaid  iil-some* 
Te^oplindiia  moial  wiJtfaiga^^aUhoagfa  in  other>pItee9it:« 
fi^  (imdra  hfs  emumie.  *  The  seet  to  wUoh  tho  iwais  mdet 
avcmt,  Mt^ithstandJBg  that  one  of  hi8fearlie6^t>niGeptoMf/ 
and  sormd^  of  bisi  intMaflito  friends,  behmged  to  tfan  sohAol^^ 
vm  Hie  Ji^jenreant^  and  thA  oosteaptiin  ^ which  <  he  taeil'' 
thidkdtoetame  oftttis  0c^led'hMQ^to  Hstenmtfitob  moch^<;pe«.' 
diMy*to.tt»  calantnies^  with,  which  tiie  chai^actiBrof  itd<' 
f%i«dor sfa^loadsdv  ■»      "    ^  •  "^^   ■'■ 

'^JQpimthetrwhokMiflieceGan  be  no  doibt  that  Oi<teo  Uii^ 
loofifeAto  tbttt-cBasfl'of  ^Acadiemics^  who,  after CameaAe®/ 
i^lldirtf^tfaiiy  confesMLtfaeimbecilttyiof  tiio  haiiEian  nild(jiw<r 
sttnding^  4dmiitod  /opdinons  on  the  fronnd-of  prc%abil9ty;i » 
'^jk  dtf  not^'T ,:  Mi|r»  ^  GieBto,  ^^ '' jrank  mya^  taiong  thotfo/  > 
iidlWHTiitdfeB^llieh'  mi^  iii  errors  m^ithonl^  any  > 
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lMttafePtat«llMti  Of  MtbAT,  «f  will*  Mn^^oii JMtimlltfB^fdf 

iW^ga  ««  xttMafA  niid  ^Mysm  iiiideitaiiHi  l^flfiiig^.ldlw 
ttti««diM4Ub^Biie  ptobAkfe,  oAIbw  iMiwmbuibl>.y^  JttifcMy 
be^«luily  p^retjrc^d,  from  the  «eiM9l.<isUr  fiioiVm'twili- 

4l^jfttlotiV  gai<itighaUhi»iddkMq)Uoaliir9ri^ 

itf :  aa^OMitop,  41i&«rg«Mi«iitsoii  eacbside  of  titeifilMtiMi 
in  dispute :  but  we  seldom  find  faini  iili|Hi«Hy  teJHBWBg 
itti^Milcfti^Mifht*  oE^vidBboe^iii Hktrnti^^tsemMx^'tim- 
irify^^uciag  aooanAe  eoaclusiM*  4om  Mttttbiu']Mia^ 
fldi;  w  ediikltiiiief^Mn^^  of  «igiiiMBti  in  «  ttdueaiHtfiyth 
tmnBMtmrmgbtomuL  Qtt  tl»  oontewy  werJftiiqtibtt)'  1mm 
Um>4^0btoiiilg  doqtwtly  iastead  e£  immvtmg  ^mtda^ 
4AifelXj^<hai  nMiet  tvMh  tmequh^cia  pt9^  tint  toi^  :«Pii» 
bettor  ^Milfied  todisipidl)  oa  eiOer  sMi  vMl  Ae  lAtead^^ 
IWKEM  <iai>to40clii  «pda  tiw  4|daitton>fritfi*<fa0j>rirfBi«it<g. 
iftfiue^/CloiM'  tin^ars  nuliMir  to  liftv«  b6m.«.wiMi/iitf^ 
wmer^  ^aiAy^xi  Oeisd^  of  tihSosofhjr^  "tfiih 

ilribpi^to  hAvtfiBfiiltod  a  pbbco  fai  tie  flnrt  wderofi  fU- 
'lMbfkett;«  '•-•■- 

The  reader  will  eerily  pereeh^fiiMB'w&athati'beettfid- 

^«ttMadylhaf9MtMMistaiidteg<tl!0  greatnamber  of  pltiloso- 

fUbalimlh^i*  bol»  tatn^lo 

«tei9l  aiMbMitiMof;  IdayMloMiiftiealdootiliiotf.  «», 

•Allo'irfagilheAcajtoAiciMl^  of  pUloMfMi^;^fab{ii. 

istttirtod  no  ftysliittio£  Mif^fmw^timttifbgar^mT^U)^^ 

ia o^^^Ming tbetoMM «f iother Bects^  or, >^^^ 

^  dogttiafise,  delectod  frevi  diflbreui  seots^^^Uch  >opMdlns7  ^  w, 

ifao  cappnsheiuM,  totld  be  most  pirasiftly  su^y^ittd,' i^r 

imMtiioMe$i%yimittrfiAKeloti<^  '  M^- 

^00^  4f  wo  exeept lAr  <#i^iatioii<  ^  Ittef  Tttn^M^ol^  Pl^, 

^aidwhat  be  iMimAmiik  Ae^Plftlo^  fMniM^lt^ '^^IRke 

Bitala  of  8dpii»^'^  OitefeJ^  Ml  bdvte6ed  tidti^  te  Ms 

"wiMiiKi/  wliioh  Is^  lioi  purely  aeadtaiicsil/  iull  ia«a^«id 

l)p>4ivtM»ti  Iko  systems  of  (he  D6gBiatnits:    In  teMOs, 

<'Aiig.4eClr.DeLl.ii.c3r.    B^taMi.  A^lWLp.  460. 
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lteiiiniiillM*iiiia».*i<  <illlir  StoiM^Ms-ctMClimd^lsilfHl 

viiik  tkat  ^mOai^mm  MbMl,^xi^p(  wiiore  it  tfikM^fi^«Ufirt 
ttwtwii  jprti the  Pffri|«tf>«ig>  WHh  reap^ct  4o  flieotogyt 
MMft  itoiatto  f€Mi  t»^d<mbt  tiMtt  Cioera;  whflafe  te  <iwr 
p— iiil  MsfmigmntiMmiMnABg  the  simile  qUesttM^inhldi 
kMiagftnMbtiifr  €lfMttn  school*,  adhered 4o.a#  foid»> 
■Mf  ■!  ymte^piegr  of  loUgfam  on  fee  gfcOMPd  of  >roto»ilifr, 
Mi«aimMy  dicMtod  by  tmmi^  oad  thefefoveiMOimoid^ 
iiilliinilh»Mort^iid.^    •  ........  ^  ,.; 

.*Zlier£liioai.  wcfflw  the  Academic  8diooIii«o  prtnNiiMd 
»yiii>ny  omiorat  umi  ia  the  Bonutt  re|i«b^«  ISie  ^Btant 
jhiHitebiiMll  lawyom  were^  w  wo  ho^  eecsn/  IncliM^to* 
iMid^tUof  oociv  >oo  Mamnit  of  Oe  fitiweo  of  ite'Ho^ 
liar  to  itit  INB9O8O0  of  civil  polioy,  Q.  iMdUmBtOImM 
J^msmm  mrMoiMttta  maste  of  die  Stoio  philoeaphy,  HasiA 
(fiMib.  in  ]m  dWo9M  «'  On  tbo  Nature  of  the  j&odbr/'f^ 
HHwiibiMw  (iKfto^Qe  of  dofciwimy  tt«8toiofti  (teology. 
9efveiitto€f  ih^«08i  walonoaadable  aq^ovtora  of  4belet- 
t»<bi|!{-Jif»blicFjdefhred«o  gioH  paitof  thebr  stmo^  from 
.Iho  pmn^pk^  of  SioiolMi.  iB«t  the  biab^  ivba  aboMiiH 
the  vest  daims  our  notice,  as  a  Stoic  in  chara^tec  aa  wtO, 
aa'^|»ton^  is  th^yomger  Cato.  -  — ^ 

.  43Wo  o£  Utkfh  M  oattod  fi;om  the  laMMWttoiaUeaoeiio 

#(,ilHi  »S9i  IVM  a  de«cendaiit  of.Cito  fee  Ceamr,  vAitiie 

ijgtd  idritaOi  a»  ^o  ha^oMes,  <^poaod  fe»fait.^daMflrtian 

of -iGk^fjM  Imeaifig;,  iato  Bm^  his  jCbfldboofliie 

dififtWfrfdrtB^s-  oowtemiBpe  and  liaigmgo,  and'^vctt^^m 

.kia.jfMrtf4a»Mie»bioi^rit    He  hftd  anahta  nnftnajrgMt'* 

Mty'^.MBMlf  fefttibis  featoifea  weve  searoely  eTenffebisbd 

,int»HiWfi/<»it  4i|tWih.seldom^angry»  but  when'  pnm>ke4, 

.fmp  #l>t  MFilhmt*diKieaUy  apfieasedw  In  ^c^itegrleMiiiQ^, 

JMtTW^fWt^pm^^P^#a>  bnt  Ma  Biei9K>fy  laithfQQy.ee- 

3ltfatd({ff}mlm^  B§bigiA  earltr  life.e)toted.to 

.j^tSm-pt^^^fimt^^^  h^  of^AAti- 

L|il^«S^rd^^fiifeo4toiotso(Ql^  aa  his|>r6ce#tor  inmH^ 
,i^MA  jqirtspnukiieoi  tlmt,  m Us  iim^odchmoter  he«ught 
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^  OP  TH?  fmJ^(^^^HX^<^     [^Of>K,il^. 

exhibit  an  example  of  the  n^oi^t jci^d  .^rtoe. . .  J^i^Jwf 
gtiaa:e,  both  in  prhatt^  audi  publi.c^  yfflffi  t?fW iflf^ajgp  pf  bid 
mind,  free  from  all  affectation  pf  nqvelty  or  ^l^gas^ ; 
plain^  concise,  und  somewhat  harsh ;  but  Q^liye^^d  ?yit^ 
strokes  of  geaiu5i,  which  could  not  but  be  hciatrd  wiUiQi;|: 
plca?iure.  He  inured  Inraself  to  f^ndure^  wijhout  injmyt 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. .  To  express  his  contempt 
of  effeniiiialc  and  luxiirious  n^ann^rs,.  he  refused  to  we;i^ 
the  purple  robe  whk  fi  belonged  to  his  rank»  and  ofteja  ap- 
peared ill  public  without  his  tunic,  and  with,  hi^  f(^et  un- 
covered :  aud  this  he  tlid,  not  for  the  sake  of  attractiu|: 
admiration,  but  to  teaeh  his  felIo,w  citizens^  that  a,wi^,. 
man  ou^ht  to  be  a&hained  of  nothing  whJLch  is  not  ip Jtsol^ 
shamef ulp  *    ^ ,  . ,  ;.  J^  ,  ,    «       .,    , 

In  the  civil  waf^  Cato  carried  his  virtues  with  bimintp 
military  life,  and  exliibited  before  hip  fel}o\y  CQipm^d^f^ 
an  example  of  unusual  moderat^ouj^  spbriety^  ajad  majf^jiaf , 
nimlty.     Whilst  be  was  in  Macedpnis^^  in  tb^  .cap^pi^y  .of 
military  tribimc,  it  happened  that  his  brother  Caepip^wlu^ . 
he  had  always  loved,  perished  in  shipwreck...  C^to^up^il, 
this  occasion,  forgot  his  Stoic^  priuciplQ,s^ .  and  spr  fe^ 
yielded  to  the  impulse  of  nature,  as  to  embrace,  withi^aii;, 
tears  and  lamentatious,  the  dead  body  which  had  been  e^iSt 
upon  the  shore,  and  to  bury/  it  with  splendid  s^pulchical 
honours :  so  difficult  is  it,  by  ajay  artificial  discipli])qi  pit 
philosophy,  to  subdue  the  feelings  of  nature.  ^    Duriog  h^ 
tesidence  in  Greece,  Cato  luiviug  h^ard  of  an^en^nopt 
S  toie  J  A  then o d o r  u s  C o  rd y  liu n es,  who  had  rejeisted  the^  p^lTpf- 
fcred  friendship  of  several  princes,  and  ,was  now  passir^g 
his  old  age  in  retirement  at  PergaqmSji  resolved  if  poi^siblp 
to  make  bim  his  ^iend  \  and  as  he  had  no  hopQ^  pf  smQ- 
ceeding  by  message^  undertook,  for  this,  sole  purpo^ie,,.^ 
voyage  into  Asia.    Upon  the  interview,  Athenodorys  tpivcid,,, 
in  Cato  a  soul  ^o  congenial  to  his  owp,  ^hat  he  wa3,e;Usil>;,.^ 
prevailed  upon  to  accompany  him  into(ii:eece^.apd,  aftpf  ^)f^j^  ^ 
tenn  of  Cato  s  military  t^ervice  \yas  expired,  tP  reside  >viljl^; » 
him,  as  his  companion  and  friend,  at  Rome,    Ca^toboast^^,,, 
of  tills  acquisition,  more  than  of  his  niilitary  ejivpJojti^,, . 
After  his  return,  he  devotedhis  timp  eit^ier  to  the  sociejify  9^^ . 

»■  Plut.  in  Cat.     Val.  Max.  I.  iii.  c  I.    Cic.  Orat.  pro  Munt;ua,  c.  20* 
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J(ib^id^nist^^4i^^his  bHiev  pKilosopTiical  frientlg"  or  to  the 
^*Vf6e  bf  tti  iferfoW  citizens,  in  the  fonim;*>  ' ':  '  ^ 

\  "WHUi^Cm  had,  by  dUi^ent  study,  ((iialified  lilmself  tcjr' 
trty^j^'  6^'tnagi^racy,  lie  acctpjcd  of  the  office  of  quvc^^ 
tbK'*B[<^  corrected  the  abuses  oi'  this  impottant  trust,  m hich 
n^ft^to^'e  or  'dishonesty  had  introduced,  ^imI  by  his  uor' 
rt^  and  steady  administration  of  justice  nieiitcd  the  highest^ 
ap^tinse.  In  every  other  capacity,  he  mauHVstetl  the  same 
inVioIaMe  regard  to  truth  and  integrity.  Whilst  he  \va*s 
engaged  in  th6  business  of  the  senate,  he  was  indefivtiguble^ 
in  the  iMsfcharge  of  his  senatorial  duiy  ;  and  even  when  b^ 
\ilS^*4]tion[g'his  philosophical  friends  at  his  farm  in  Luca- 
lAai'tte'ilev^r  ihterrupted  his  attention  to  the  welfare  of  tho 
state.  It  was  during  a  reces.s  of  this  kind,  that  he  dis- 
cdVttr^toii  dj^nger  which  tlircHtened  the  republic  from  the 
oSiiUHlflhitibhs  of  Metellus;  ami,  with  a  Iruly  patriotic  sp(- 
rili^'lw^'^sfitfitl^  determined,  that  private  enjoyment  shoi4d 
gtVe^iy'tb 'public  duty.  That  lie  might  be  in  a  capacity^ 
i&^ii^oie  wiA  effect  the  designs  of  McteUus,  he  offered'^ 
Uiif^lf' candidate  for  the  office  of  tribime  of  the  people;  ^ 
aAtI,  being  chosen,  executed  tlie  otiice  (notw  ilhstanding  th^ 
ilfiftbV^  je^ts  which  Cicero,  inconsistently  enough  with  hi:* 
g^efal ']^rofessions  and  character,  on  this  occasion  cast 
ijptlnliiS  Stoical  virtue)  with  u  degree  of  proTnty,  candourt  p 
aAd  iii'depehdence,  which  fully  established  the  public  opi- 
nfdn  of  his  superior  merit.  ^^  »     .     , 

At  a!  period  when  the  Roman  affairs  were  in  the  utmost 
coiiffididhV'and  powerful  factions  were  repeatedly  formed 
aglit^f  *fiie  state," Cato  withstood  the  assaults  which  werQ 
miti^i^'mhri  liberty  by  Marcellus,  Pompey,  Caesar,  and.. 
othiift,'ivith'such  a  fimi  and  resolute  adherence  to  the 
piincifflefe  of  public  virtue,  that  no  apprehension  of  danj^er 
to'fiftAi^f 'oi'his  fcimily  could  ever  induce  him  to  listen  ip 
any'^tODbf^jil/Vhich  linplied  a  treacherous  desertion  of  bi^  . 
cijfimiirf.^  were  supporting  the  interest  p^ 

C^yjlt/'Siid ;  oliief s  \%t  of  Pompey,  Cato,  himself  a  host,,  , 
wroikfcb'a'liiem  both',  and  convinced  them  that  there  was 
andteei^^lniefei^t  still  existing/  tliat  of  the  state.    When  he. 
saW  i&^'fhe'nec'essity  of  the  times  required  it,  in  order 

'  • «'      ,        '  ■      '  * 

«  Plut.  ib.      «  Plut.  ib.    Cic.  Pcef.  puri^.    Epist,  Fam.  xv.  $.    Oiht  * 
pro  Maraeoa,  c.  29. 
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thai,  of  two  impending  evils,  the  lemt  migkt  be  choseo,  he 
persuaded  the  senate  to  create  Pompey  sole  consul,  ttat^ 
if  possible,  be  might  crash  the  growing  power  of  Cassar, 
wliicb  threatened  destruction  to  the  freedom  of  the  repub^ 
lie.  It  was  with  this  design  alone,  that,  npon  Caesar's  ap- 
proach towards  Rome,  he  declared  himseif  on  tfie  si^  of 
Pompey,  and  that  he  afterwards  became  a  companicm  of 
bis  flight,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army  supported  his  cause. 
The  same  public  spirit  afterwards  prompted  him  to  en- 
deayomr  to  save  his  country  from  the  last  extremities  of  a 
civil  war,  by  proposing  a  reconciliation  between  the  con^ 
tending  powers.  And  when  Pompey  treated  the  proposal 
with  neglect,  and  seemed  to  distrust  the  adviser,  Cato,  still 
true  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  at  the  batUe  of  Dyrrachium 
roused  the  languid  spirit  of  the  soldiers  by  an  animated 
address ;  but  afterwards  when,  in  the  course  of  the  en* 
gagement,  he  saw  his  countrymen  butchering  one  another^ 
he  bitterly  lamented  the  fatal  efiects  of  ambition.^ 

After  the  battle  of  I%arsalia,  which  at  once  cut  off  the 
hopes  of  Pompey,  Cato,  with  a  small  band  of  select  friends, 
dnd  fifteen  cohorts,  of  which  Pompey  had  given  him  the 
command,  still  attempted  to  support  the  expiring  cause  of 
liberty.  His  determination  was,  to  follow  Pompey  into 
Egypt,  and  there  share  his  fate:  but  when  he  arrived 
upon  the  African  coast,  he  was  met  by  Sextus,  Pompe/s 
younger  son,  who  informed  him  of  his  father's  death.  Cato, 
upon  hearing  these  tidings,  marched  the  small  force  which 
was  under  his  command  into  Lybia,  to  meet  Scipio,  Pom- 
pey's  father-in-law,  and  Varus,  to  whom  Pompey  had  given 
flie  government  in  Africa,  and  who  were  paying  their  court 
to  Juba.  Though  strongly  importuned,  he  refused  to  take 
the  command  of  the  African  forces  from  those  officers,  to 
whom  it  had  been  legally  appointed :  but,  at  the  request  of 
Scipio,  and  of  the  inhabitants,  be  took  the  charge  of  Utica.<'^ 

The  defeat  of  Scipio  and  Juba,  in  the  battle  of  Thapsus, 
contracted  the  remaining  strength  of  the  Roman  republic 
within  the  walls  of  this  small  city.  Here  Cato,  as  his  last 
effort  in  the  service  of  his  country,  convened  his  little 
senate  to  ddiberate  upon  measures  for  the  public  good. 
Their  consultations  proved  ineffectual;  and  Cato  despaired 

•'Plutib.  Yell.  Flor.  Dio,&o.    $oo.£p.86.U.        •'Plat 
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fgjl|fic4,tHy>%fld».<p.j^  tbeir  safety  by  flight,  but^ 

ij^,^  filin^iHM^  xf^^YQd  Ao^  la  sm\h^  ii^lilnnus  of 
)^^g^  Ait^Qlo^fiSMikeye^^  iowiiich  ho  had  i;ya- 
:|f(Z^jHdi^imf^^^'^i^9UlU!  spirit  uu  topics  of  ]^hiJq4optiyi 

K^  Mft4iA|^.  ^  notrtiaii  of  Plata's  Pbada^.  he.  .prdeced  ,Mf 
«prps4  ta:be.«bacaiigbt  His  nttCTdaiits.  dcOai^ed;  ;aiiA  l)x;f 
1^  apid  fiieadbi  importimed  him  to  desist  frpm  l^is  pyrpp^ 
ThA  stem  philosopher  disnuuGu^ed  them  from  his  ap^rtm^ap^ 
wd ^ff^im U^  Jnp  the  book.  Aftei  a  short  iotesv^^ho  esL? 
gi^Htfid  ^.purpose  by  stabbiog  hims^f  below  the  br;^(^ 
il^tbose  who  have  .been  better  instmctedj.  this  acjtioa  wilj^ 
jlgpil^rtfii^.  ^^  4eemed  oriminal;  and  will  bo  ii^j^uted  tq 
B^iMTif^  oc  to  wefJraess.,.  But  it  should  be  J»inefi4>ei3^d, 
(hmt  ^tbe  i^tqation  ojf  Cato,  in  jconeurrenpe  wifh  Jiis  Stoioal 
pogf-i^os^^txoiig]^  impelled  h^m  to  thjs^  fatal;  dfied;  and 
that  whateTC9,ecQ8iife  be  may  deserya  on  this.  acqoiW^  ho 
ftffifpiftfid,  throiigh  hia  whole  lifip^  AtcbarjEU^tefri  of  i^^U>)e 
iy4qglitsr,,and  qncQxr^pted  public  spirit,  Whi^  he  livedj 
h^  held  up  before  his  fellaw-citizejuis  a  .pattern,  of  jy^atiy 
wirtQ^i  amd^  ,whenhe  died,  he  taught  the  coi^querprs  pf  the 
iprpfTl^y  thfit  the  noble  mind  can  never  be  ^pbdu^^  .  v       , 

-  — ^--Cunctaterranim  sttbaota,  '  ^    <  ^ 

*  '      '     •    Prsetor  atrocem  animum  Catonis.^^        '   •  ^  - 

The  Pmpatetk  Phihsophy  found  its  way  into  RomCi  iiT 

the  lime  of  Sylla,  with  the  vvrltings  of  Aristulle  aad  Thtiu- 

plmisitis.    That  tyrant,  during  the  .sie^^c  oC  Atlicns,  had 

^h$SMX  his  routempt  of  the  Muses^  by  sacrikgiousiy  in- 

vadw^g  tjieir  ancient  seat^,  the  g^-oves  of  Acadenauij,  and  tiia 

Lyceum^  in  order  to  famish  himself  witli  materials  for  car- 

,r>  m^  ru>  *hf^  assault:  and  when  the  city  ftU  intp  lus  h^ids^ 

^a  h*  T  articles  of  plunder,  he  beciime  possessed  oi 

tl^€  libf^y  of  ApelJicon,  who,  as  we  have  before  related, 

.'ha  J  THjrchased  flie  writing  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus 

x^  f^Y\  ^  *oiif.i?rohis.  I J V.  c  !i    «eiicc.  ep.  30. 24. 26.    D^  Pxo^ 
•  — ' — I  lee  the  world  sobdued. 
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from  tfceir  illiterate  deacondaats,  in  mbme  kaiida  they  Iiad 
long  lain  concealed.  This  rich  ptise  was  bronglrt  to  &eme» 
and  soon  ^igafed  the  attention  of  tbose  who  ka^r  the 
▼alne  of  Greek  leamiag.  Tyransio,  an  eminent  gnunma- 
lian  and  critic,  wiiom  LncuUus  Iiad  1»oq^  as  a  captive 
from  Pontus,  and  whose  learning  and  genias  soon  procnred 
him  liberty,  and  raised  him  to  distinction,  obtained  per- 
missimi  to  perase,  and,  whereTor  he  chose,  transcribe  the 
manuscripts.  His  first  care  was,  to  bring  to  light  the  wrir 
tii^  of  Aristotle  and  Tbeoi^irastos.  When  Andronicns 
Rhodius,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  fame  of  t!kiese  {diilo- 
sophers,  was  informed  of  Tyrannio's  good  fortune,  he  was 
exceedingly  desirous  of  possessing  tjie  writings  oi  these 
philosophers,  and  engaged  Tyrannio  to  give  Um  an  exact 
copy  of  the  originals.  Finding,  iqpon  perusal,  that  they 
were  in  many  places  imperfiect,  through  the  decay  of  the 
materially  upon  which  they  were  written,  he  supplied  the 
deficiencies  by  conjecture,  and  at  the  same  time  attempted 
to  iUastrate  obscure  passages  by  notes.  In  this  corrected^ 
or  rather  adulterated  state,  these  works  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus  were  dispersed  among  tbe  Romans*^ 

The  obscurity  of  ^e  writings  of  Aristotle,  greatly  ob- 
structed the  progress  of  the  Peripatetic  {Ailosophy.    Ci<- 
cero,  in  the  preface  to  his  Topics,  written  after  the  death 
of  Cadsar,  relates,^  that  Trebatius,  a  celebrated  lawyer, 
meeting  with  Aristotle's  treatise  on  Topics  in  Cicero's  li- 
brary, attempted  to  read  it,  but  was  obliged  to  call  in  tike 
assistance  of  a  skilful  rhetorician;  and,  after  all,  com- 
plained to  Cicero,  that  he  was  unable  to  understand  the 
work.    Cicero  replied,  ^f  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  that 
your  rhetorician  could  not  explain  to  you  the  writings  of 
this  philosopher,  who  is  understood  by  very  few  even  of 
the  philosophers  thcimselves.''    But,  notwithstanding  these 
difficulties,  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  was  not  without  ite 
admirers  and  patrons  in  Rome,    Cato,  though  entirely 
ikveted  to  the  Stoic  philosophy^  Iiad  among  his  philoso- 
phical friends  Demetrius,  a  Peripatetic,  and  conversed 
with  him  a  little  before  his  deatfa.^    Crassus  paid  some 
attention  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  employed 

«  Pint,  hi  Sylla  at  Laoullo'.   Hesycli.  et  Soidas  in  Tynn.    Poipbjrr. 
Vit  Flotin.  c  90.  «  Ad  Trebatium.  •^  f^ut  in  Cat 
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Alexander  AMioelmiieis,  of  Usui  school,  as  Ws  preceptor.^ 
FiM,  whom  (%oero  rtipresents  as  well  read  in  pbilosotk;, 
had  wlfli  hfatt,  many  years,  .a  Peripatetic  of  some  not^, 
nttttedStaseas.^  Hie  father  of  Roiaan  eloquence  himsdC 
motwith^anding  his  prediledtion  for  tte  Academio^  mUsst, 
gave  soficieat  proof  that  he  had  some  ^respect  for  tiie  P#ri^ 
j^tic  philosoj^y,  by  nndertaking  to  explain  the  Topics 
of  Aiiatode ;  by  nnxing  seTeral  things  from  his  school 
-witti  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  morals,  in  his  Offices ;  and^ 
above  an,  by't)ommilting  the  charge  of  his  son's  education 
at  Athens  to  Cratippns,  the  jPeripatetic,  whom  he  pro- 
lunmees  to  be,  in  his  jndgment,  not.oidy  the  first  of  all  the 
Peripatetics,  bat  the  most  excellent  philosopher  of  his 
age.*^  Bmtas,  whra  he  passed  witti  his  army  into  Greece, 
ihamg  his  stay  at  Athens,  attraded  upon  Theomnestas  the 
-Academic,  and  Cratippns  tiie  Peripatetic,  and  conTersed 
wifli  them  upon  philosophy.^  And  Pmnpey,  after  his  de- 
feat at  Pharsalhi,  meeting  witii  Cratippns  at  Mytilene,  dia- 
boorsed  witt  him  concerning  Divine  Providence.TB 

.  The  Epicmrean  Phih^aphy,  in  consequence  of  the  vio- 
lent opposition  which  it  had  met  with  in  Greece  from  the 
Stoics,  and  tiie  irregularities  which  had  been  practised  by 
some  of  its  followers,  entered  Rome  under  a  heavy  load 
ci  obloquy.  This  was  greatly  increased  by  the  yehemence 
wjft  wlttc^  C%cero  inyeighed  against  this  sect,  and  by  the 
easy  credit  which  he  gave  to  the  calumnies  industriously 
circulated  against  its  founder.^  Nevertheless,  there  were 
many  persons  of  high  distinction  in  Rome,  to  whom  the 
character  of  Epicurus  appeared  less  censurable,  and  who 
were  of  opinion  that^  tnie  philosophy  was  to  be  found  in 
his  garden.  Amoiig  these  were  Torquatus,  Velleius,  Tre. 
batius,  Piso,  Albutius,  Pansa,  and  Atticus;^^  men  of  re- 
spectable characters  in  Rome,  several  of  whom  lived  in 
habits  of  intimacy  widi  Cicero.^^  Atticus,  particularly, 
was  Ids  bosom  friend,  to  whom  he  wrote  many  confidential 
letters,  afterwards  collected  in  sixteen  bocAs,  and  preserv- 

««I(LinCiiMo.       •Cie.deFhi^Lv.o.l.    DeOretk tc.23. 

^De  Unif.cl.  DeOftl.iii  0.9.L  t  c.  1.  £p.  Fmb.  L  xvi.  ^.  31. 
PlatmCio.  7i  pint  in  Brteto.  ^  Id.  in  Pomp. 

^Ck.  de  Fin.  L  ii.  Tnie.  Q.  1.  i  3.  Fam.  ep.  xili.  I.  Orat.  in 
PfiMicni,  cas. 

7*  Ganaad.  de  Tit.  Epiq.  1.  i.  c.  a  .         ^*  Ac.  Qq.  L  iv. 
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ed  amoBg  his  works.  FmtA  0I  Uttnaj  Immm,  Attiew 
irftMrew  frsn  1^  distiiribancM  of  the  iiata  to  Atboin, 
«iriiere  he  was  highly  fespactsd  by  tfao  citiseBs*  of  ervry 
jaidc.  Here  he  stadled  the  doctrines  of  Epicvrns^  under 
Phttdras  and  Zeno  the  Sidoman*  'Riat  he  entirely  derated 
-fcimelf  to  this  8<Aool,  appears  firom  nnay  passages  ia  the 
writings  of  Cicero^  and  firom  the  partienlars  of  his  HBs, 
given  by  Cornelius  Nepos.  C.  Cassins^  too,  aceordiog  to 
I^hftairdi,^  is  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  Epicareans.  Se- 
veral Greek  philosophers  of  tkia  sect  enjoyed  the  paboa* 
age  of  iUtistrtons  Romans^  arnon^  whom  may  be  poiticth 
larly  mentioned  Patro^  whom  Ciccsro  reoommended  to  Ae 
protection  of  Memmins.^^ 

Some  admirers  of  Eplcnms  attempted  to  introduce  his 
phUosophy  into  Rome  in  the  Latin  tongue^.  Amafeuum, 
Catius  insuber^  and  others,  borrowing  their  notions  of  plea- 
sure, not  from  the  ftrander  of  the  school,  but  firom  some 
of  his  degenerate  followers,  under  die  notion  of  Epicurean 
doctrine  wrote  precepts  of  hixury.  Quintilian^  speaks  of 
Catius  as  an  amusmg  trifler :  Horace  thus  ridicules  him :  ^ 

Undo  et  quo  Catius  ?  non  est  mihi  tempos  ayenti 
Ponere  signa  novis  preceptis,  qualia  vincant 
Pythagoram,  Anytique  reum,  doctumque  Platona.* 

"The  true  doctrine  of  Epicurus  was  not  fiiUy  stated  by 
any  Roman  writer,  till  Lucretius,  with  much  accuracy  of 
conception  and  clearness  of  metihod,  as  well  as  with  great 
strength  and  elegance  of  diction,  unfolded  the  Epicurean 
'system  in  his  poem  De  Rerum  NjpUura;  ''  On  the  Nch 
lure  of  Things.'*  That  T.  Cams  Lucretius  was  a  Roman, 
is  certain,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  be  was  of  flie  ancient 
and  noble  family  of  the  Lucretii.  He  was  bom,  according 
to  Eusebius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  sh:  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine.^    Of  his  parentage  and  education  little  is  known,  but 

^  Pint  In  Brat  t  ▼•  p.  SOD.  71 1 .  Ck.  PbiL  ti.     ^  Fam.  ep.  xiiL  a  1. 
'^  lout  1.  L  c.  1.  "  Sat  1.  ii.  t.  4.  «  B.  C.  94. 


*  Whence  comes  my  Cntfau  ?  wttUMr  in  goob'lnale  ? 
I  liKYe  DO  time  in^uUe  prate  tv  Waste : 
I  mnat  away,  to  treainre  in  my  Blind 
A  sot  of  precopii  novel  and  refin'd ; 
Such  as  Pythagoras  oonld-nerer  reach. 
Nor  Soorales,  nor  soienc'd  PUto  teach.  Ihuvas^ 
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it  is  ^baMe  ttat  be  was  sent  to  Athens,  and  tbere  stpdied 
l^iilosophy  under  Zeno  the  Sldonian^  aikl  Phaedras.  To* 
wds  tke  close  of  liis  Itfe  be  was  often  insane ;  and  it  was 
daring  his  lucid  intervals  tliat  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
poem.  It  is  addressed  to  his  friend  and  patron  Memmius : 
it  was  revised  by  Gieero,  and  is  still  extant*  Lucrettas 
died  by  his  own  hand,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age> 
aiidlA  ttie  seven  handM  said  third  year  of  Ihm^.^* 

The  Pynhomc  or  Sceptic  sect  was  not followed  amonf 
tbe  Bomans :  not  because  the  mediod  of  philosophising' 
adopted  ^y  fins  sect  had  no  admirers,  but  becaase  it  was 
tapbfseded  by  the  Academic  philosojifay,  which  punttied 
file  same  traci,but  ^fh  greater  caution  and  sobriety.  The 
heights  of  extravagance,  to  which  tike  Sceptics  hadby fliis 
time  advanced,  botii  in  theory  and  practiee,  had  brought 
such  a  general  odium  upon  the  sect,  that  alttiougb  i£nesi* 
demus  attentjited  to  revive  Pyrrhonism  at  Alexandria,  and 
Inscribed  hS^  works  to  Lucius  Tubero,  an  illustrious  Ro* 
mmi,  it  does  not  appear  that  Rome  gave  any  public  conn* 
ienance  to  tile  Sceptic  philosophy.^  t 

^  EoselK  Cboo.  Tid.  Lsmbita.  GtfMi.  B*)rL  de  Yit  Liicr.  Vofi.  de 
Poet.  Lst  p.  15.  •  B.  C.  60.  «  Cic.  de  Fin.  I  iL 

t  Vidend.  Heamann.  Act.  Phil.  r.  iii.  p.  S3.  Gaudeni  de  Phil,  apud 
"Rom.  initio,  &c.  Pis.  1643.  Cellarii  Diss,  de  Sh»d.  Rom.  Budd.  de  Stud. 
Uh  ap.  Item.  Falster.  Qik.  R6m.  SebiKer.  Manad.  Pfafl.  Mor.  ad  Jmrhh 
prod.  Eteiard.  Otia  de  Stoiea  Joi^iaeons.  Pb.  Horn.  Hist  PluL  L  if.^ 
4v  6.  Vo».  de  Hist.  Lat  I.  i.  c.  7. 16.  P.  BJount  Cons.  Auth.  p.  60* 
Cozzand  de  Magisterio  Antiq.  Phil.  1.  iii.  p.  231.  Hnet  de  la  Foiblesse, 
&e.  L  L  e.  14.  §  35.  Scaligeriana  Prim.  p.  146»  Ciceronis  Vita  k  Mylaeo, 
Boffii^ero^  A.  deScarparia,  Const.  Felice,  C.  Preysio,  Corrado,  P.  Ramo, 
Issiluoo,  Bnuitk),  Herbesto,  Chytweo,  Vallamberto,  Cappello,  Si^tariQ, 
Jf  aaemo,  Middleton.  Kircber  in  Latio.  o.  iL  {(eiminan.  Syst  Ant  lit 
pL  406i»  P^izonios  de  £nid.  et  Indust.  Cie.  Franeq.  1688.  Motkoff. 
Polyh.  Lit  t  iii.  I.  i.  c.  17.  t  L 1.  It.  c.  11.  §  17.  Jasonii  de  Nores  In- 
»tlt  in  Cic.  Phil.  Cat  1597.  Lips.  1731.  Bascberi  Ethic.  Cic.  Parker'a 
Apology,  Lond.  1702.  Wopken's  Lccftion.  TuU,  Arost  1730.  Voss,  de 
Poet  Lat  p.  15.  SoidaaBaylc. 
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CHAP.  11. 

pP  THE  STATJB  OP  PI^ILOSOPHY  IN   THE 
ROMAN  B|fPIB£« 

SECT.  I. 
Of  the  gmatal  State  afPhHoeopkif^md^rihe  Empeiren. . 

In  the  midst  of  the  ccmunotioiis  and  changes  which  toi^ 
place  in  the  Roman  state^  at  the  period  when  it  lost  its 
Uberfy,  and  became  subject  to  the  arbitrary  control  of  a 
monarch ;  whilst  almost  every  thing  else  assomed  a  new 
aspect^  pliilosophy  still  retained  its  station^  and  appeared 
with  increasing  lustre.  This  is,  perhaps,  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  cultivated  taste,  and  elegant  manners  of  tfi^ 
Angustan  age*  Hatqr  persons  of  the.  first  distinction  io 
iUmie»  with  Augustus  himself,  were  patrons  of  liteiaturo 
and  seien^  During  &e  reign  'Of  this  prince,  so^peneiidly 
prevalent  was  tbe  study  of  phiLosoflhy,  that  almost  every 
statesman,  lawyer,  and  man  of  letters,  was  conversant  with 
the  writings  of  philMophers,  and  dkKH>veied  a  bias  towards 
some  ancient  i^stem.  And  this  taste  continued  tfarougii 
several  succeeffing  ages,  even  under  diose  emperors,  who 
were  mpre  addicted  to  pleasure  than  to  wisdom ;  till,  in 
process  of  time,  the  distinction  of  sects  was  confounded  in 
that  monstrous  production  of  monkish  ignorance,  the  Scho- 
lastic philosophy. 

The  sentiments  and  language  of  almost  all  the  Roman 
poets  were  tinctured  with  the  philoBophy  of  some  Grecian 
sect. 

Virgil,  whose  immortal  works  remain  a  perfect  model  <^ 
poetic  harmony  and  elegance,  was  in  his  youth  instructed 
by  Syro  in  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus ;  and  the  spirit  of  this 
doctrine  appears  in  several  parts  of  his  writings.  It  is 
true>  that  after  the  usual  practice  of  poets,  and  other  writers 
of  this  period,  he  introduces  allusions  to  the  dogmas  of 
different  sects,  where  he  judged  that  tiiey  might  serve  to 
illustrate  and  adorn  his  subject.  Thus,  in  tiie  fourth 
Georgic,  he  derives  the  origin  of  tilings,  after  the  Stoics, 
fr  pm  a  Pivine  principle,  pervading  the  whole  mass  of  matter  i^ 

»  V.  aae. 
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His  qttidam  aignii  atqne  luec  exempla  secntii 
Ebso  apibns  partem  dirinaD  meatis,  et  hanstra 
.£dierios  disere :  deum  namquerire  per  omiH^s    * 
Tmvsque^  tractUBque  ttaria,  ceelomqae  profondom. 
Hinc  pecudes,  anncfilta;  Tiros,  genus  omne  ferarain, 
Qneinqae  sibi  tenueS  nascentem  arcessere  yitas. 
Scilicet  hac  reddi  deinde,  a6  rekduta  referri 
Omaitii.neciaorties^laoaA,  si^  Ti^ayolaTe 
Sideris  in  nnrnenuD  atqae  alto  succedere  coelo.* 

1^  anoflier  place  ^  flie  poet  introduces  Anchises  pbiIo3o- 
phising  upon  the  same  principles : 

^     Principio  coelum,  ac  terras^  camposqae  liqaentes 
.  ,  Lncentemque.  globnm  lunae,  Titaniaque  astra, 
J^    Spiritos  intos  alit,  totamqne  infusa  per  artus 
^  .  .  Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  ae  corpfMremiscet»  &c> 

r.  YiifB's^ivlioledoctrineconGeniiogafiitnre  state^^diTjested 
•f.its  mylfaological  clothing,  proceds,^  indeed,  nppn  flie 
8tDic»  rather  than  the  Platonic,  or  Pythagoric  sj^rtem.  U 
mnst  not  howerer  be  hence  inferred,  that  he  was  himself  a 
Stoic*  In  the  passages  jnst  quoted,  Jier^tetestfaeopuiiMs 
of  ofliers,  and  expressly  introdnces  tlte  former  as  siMSh: 
fiis  qmUbam  mgm9.  But  in  other  p«rts  nf  his  wodusi,  he 
indues  Qseiyf  the  doctrfaie  and  langnane  of  the  Epicmmn 
whool:  ton  example:^ 

s  Led  by  such  wonders  Mges  hare  opSn'd,    ^ 
—  >  -  ^Tbat  bees  bave  portions  of  a  heav'niy  mind ; 

Tbat  (Sod  pertades,  and  like  one  common  soni, 
^'      'iFiik,  feeds,  and  aaimlkte8lbeworid'»g«eatwhok^ 
*:    '     .7rMfl(M$k%befd^  beasts,  and  mtafem  Mm  reoeite 
Tbeir  vital  breath,  in  him  all  move  and  live ; 
That  sonls  discerpt  from  him  shaft  never  die, 
But  back  resolv'd  to  God  and  heav'n'shall  fly, 
And  five  fbr  ever  iof  the  starry  sky.  J.  Warton.  ' 

•  j^n.  a,  V.  5^24. 

^  Know  first  a  spirit  with  an  active  flame 
Pervades  and  animates  the  mighty  fhime, 
Bms  through  the  wat'ry  worlds,  the  fields  of  air. 
The  poad*rooff  earthy  the  depths  of  heaven,  and  there 
Glows  in  the  sua  and  moon,  and  barns  in  every  star; 
Tbns  miagling  with  the  mass,  the  general  soul 
Lives  in  the  parts,  and  agitates  tiie  whole.  '   FiTti 

*«Ed.  vi?.31,&c 
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Semina  terranii^ilt«  IVlimi^q^  i^^ 

Et  Ii<y(ii<li  fiiAu)  igius;  ut  his  exordia  prixois . 

Ouuua^  et  ipse  teoer  mimdi  coBcreverit  orbis.<^ 

Felix  qui  potait  remm  cognoscere  causasy 
Atque  metus  omfies  et  inexorabile  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibns,  strepitiiinqae  Acfaeronti.s  avarit^ 

The  predilectioii  of  Virgil  for  (he  Epicarean  system  inay 
be  also  inferred  from  his  iiitimate  acquaintance  witti  the 
poem  of  Lucretius^  to  whtcfa,  in  flie  course  of  his  woirks>  he 
is.ffe^uratfy  indebted.  It  must  not  be  onitted^  that  Vugpl^ 
in  ibd  fiftyHBecond  year  of.  bis  age,  set  out  Amt  Qr9ece,yntliL 
the  ^ign  of  puttiBg  die  finishing  hand  to  hU  JBneidji  and 
tbi^H  4lftvati^g  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  study  gtf 
phJtesQphy;  bat  th^  being, seis^  with  ilbiei;^  upon  bU 
jpp)qiey».he  retwned  to  Brandisi^i^i,  an4  died.  (£e  w^ 
biU3i^>  Aceordi^g  to  his  request,  at  Naple^.^ 
J  jg[^0ce,  ^ifough  all  his  writings  breathes  Ibe  Epiciuccaq 
spirit,  and  sometimes  appears  to  confess  his  partiality  to 
thlMcbool.'^  But  weaxejDbot  tQ^HPpose  thatb^  ei^^^artaiped 
a  Fery  serious  attaphment  M>  any  system  of  philospp^t  He 
W9I^  ntttfer  disposed  to  jidicule  the  folly  of  all  thi9  ^ct^  tba^ 
to  become  a  strenuous  advocate  for  ajay  one  of  ^m.  He 
bad  indeed,  when  young,  studied  philosophy  in  the  Aca- 
demy at  Athens.^^ 

Adjecere  bonas  panlo  plus  artis  Athena^ ; 
Scilicet  ut  possem  curve  dignoscere  rectum, 
Atque  inter  silvas  Academi  qna^reie  verum.^ 

*  He  song,  attmiversal  nature's  burUi, 

How  seeds  of  water,  fire,  and  air,  and  earUi, 
Fell  through  the  void ;  whence  order  rose,  and  all 
The  beauties  of  this  oongregated  ball.  J.  Wartok. 

^Georg.ilT.  400,&c. 

*  Happy  the  man,  whose  vigorous  soul  can  pierce 
Through  the  formation  of  this  universe!  J, 
^ho  nobly  dares  despise  with  soul  sedate,                  , 

The  din  of  Acheron,  and  Vulgar  fears,  and  Ikte.  "       '     '  Id. 
•  Donatus  de  Vit  Virgil,  ed.  H.  Steph.  jf^p.  ... 

>>>  Ep.  I.  L  «p.  4.    Carm.  1.  it  od.  04^  ,.  ^*  %>.'  I.  ii-,^p-,2,  v.  43. 

"  Athens,  kind  nurse  of  scicnoc^  led  ray  j'outh  .     ^ 

From  emir's  maze  to  the  straight  path  of  truth ; 
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But  he  expregaly  naserto  Mb  iadependmice^  and  dtoolaimfl 
snbjectioD  to  the  andiority  of  any  master.^ 

Quid  yemm  atque  decens  curo^  et  rogo^  et  omn}9  In 

hoc  sum; 
ConAo,  et  compono,  qaae  mox  depromeire  poBsim : 
Ac  ne  forte  roges,  quo  me  daee^  quo  lare  tuter; 
NuUius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri. 
Quo  me  cunque  rapit  tempestas^  deferor  hospes. 
Nunc  agilis  fio,  et  mersor  civilibus  undis; 
Vjrtntis  verae  custos  rigidusque  satelles^ 
Nunc  in  Aristippi  fortim  prcecepta  relabor.^^ 

The  works  of  Ovid  abound  with  passages^  which  prove 
him  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Gre^k  philo- 
sophy, and  particularly  with  the  ancient  theogpnies.  In  his 
Metamorphoses  he  introduces  the  doctrines  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean school  concerning  the  transmigration  of  the  soul, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  nature.^  But  no  certain  judgment 
can  be  formed  concerning  his  philosophical  opinions,  from 
tenets  which  are  iQtroduced  merely  to  embeUish  a  iif  ork  of 
imagination^ 

Memiliusy  in  hi3  astronomical  poem,  dedipatad  to  Augus^ 
tns,  strenuously  opposes  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus  concern- 
ing natu^s,  and  maintains  with  the  Stoics,  that  God  is  the 
soul  of  the  world,  pervading  and  animating  all  things  :^^ 


In  seiffch  of  wisdom  tang^t  my  feet  to  rove 
Through  the  learn'd  shades  of  Academos'  grove. 

»Ep.Lie|Kl»?.lI,&e. 

*«  What  right,  what  true,  what  fit  we  justiy  call| 

This  shall  be  all  my  eare ;  for  this  is  all : 

,To  lay  this  harvest  up,  and  hoard  with  haste 

What  every  day  will  wimt,  e'en  to  the  last 
fiat  ask  not  to  what  teacher  I  apply ; 

Sworn  to  no  master,  of  np  sect  am  I : 

Still  as  the  tempest  drives  I  shape  my  way ; 

Now  active  plunge  into  the  world's  wide  sea ;  ' 

Now  virtue's  precM^pts  rigidly  defen<!(,  i 

Nor  to  the  world— the  world  to  me  shall  bend. 
,  Now  down  a  stream  more  yielding  smoothly  glide, 

And  the  gay  Aristippns  make  my  guide. 

»L.xv.v.  IdO^&c.  "L.i.  V.  422.    Couf.  1.  ii.  v.  ai- 

VOL,  II.  '  B  n  \ 
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Qias  crediit  taoUs  aperiim  una  juuBinemqles 
Ex  mimmis  eaecoque  cieatum  foedere  manduia  t  ^^  &c. 
Lucan,  in  his  Pharsalia^  discovers  a  strong  affection  for 
the  Stoic  school,  in  which  he  was  educated  by  Comutos,  an 
eminent  preceptor  afterwards  to  be  noticed.  He  expre^^s^ 
in  forcible  and  beautiful  language,  several  of  the  fundamen« 
tal  tenets  of  the  sect  t  for  example ;  ^ 

-»-< — Sic  cum  compage  soluta 

jSaipula  tot  mundi  suprema  coegerit  hora. 
Antiquum  xepetent  iterum  chaos  omnia,  mistis 
Sidera  siderU)us  concurrent:  ignea  pontum 
Astra  petenti  tellus  e^tendere  litora  nolet, 
Excutietque  fretum ;  fratri  contraria  Phoebo 
Ibit  et  obliquum  bigas  agitare  per  orbem 
Indignata,  diem  poscet  sibi :  totaque  discors 
Machina  divulsi  turbabit  foedera  mundi.'^ 
The  Stoic  virtues  Lucan  thus  represents  in  tfte  character 
oftJato: 

■    Hi  mores,  ha&c  duri  immota  Catonis        » 
Secta  fuit,  servare  modum,  finemque  tenere 
Naturamque  sequi,  patriaeque  impendere  vitam: 
Nee  sibi  sed  toti  genitum  se  credere  mundo. 
Huic  epulse,  vicisse  famem:  magnique  penates, 
Submovisse  hiemem  tecto :  pretiosaque  vestis 
Hirtam  membra  super,  Romani  more  Quiritis, 
Induxisse  togam:  Veneris  huic  maximus  usus. 
Progenies :  urbi  pater  est,  urbique  maritus : 
JustitiaB  cultor,  rigidi  servator  honesti; 

^       17  WhOy  that  beholds  Xbe  pond*roas  (urbi  oo  bigk^ 
Will  say,  that  atoow,  floating  in  the  void, 
Without  a  guidie  conld  form  this  wohdrons  worid  ?  &c. 
"L.i.v.74,&c. 

''  So  shall  one  hour,  at  last,  this  globe  control, 
Break  op  the  vast  machine,  dissolve  the  whole : 
Then  Chaos  hoar  shall  seize  his  former  right, 
And  reign  with  anarchy  and  endless  night : 
The  starry  lamps  shall  combat  in  the  sky. 
And,  lost  and  blended  in  each  other,  die : 
Qaench'd  in  the  deep,  the  heavenly  fire  shall  fall, 
And  ocean  cast  abroad  o'erspread  the  ball: 
.The  moon  no  more  her  well-known  course  shall  run. 
But  rise  from  western  waves  and  meet  the  sun : 
Ungovomed  shaH  she  quit  her  ancient  way, 
Herself  ambitious  to  supply  the  day : 
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In  conmnme  honaii :  naHosqiie  Catonis  iii  actus 
S«brepsft,  parttnonqiie  ikjlSt  sibi  nata  rolnptas.^* 
Pershis,  who  was  also  instracted  by  Cornutas^  was  a 
zealons  advocate  for  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  monds.    Of 
this  his  third  satire  affords  a  striking  example ;  where^  in 
the  person  of  a  Stoic  philosopher,  he  reproves  tiie  Roman  ^ 
youth  for  idleness  and  effeminacy,  and  recommends  to  them 
tiie  stady  of  philosophy  as  the  best  goide  to  virtae  and  hap- 
piness. 

Discite,  o  miseri,  et  caasas  cognoscite  rerum 
Quid  sumus^  et  quidnam  victnri  gignimur,  ordo 
Quis  datos,  aut  metse  quam  mollis  flexns,  et  unde^ 
Quis  modus  argento,  quid  fas  optare,  quid  asper 
Utile  niunmus  habet,  patriae  carisque  propinquis 
Quantum  elargire  deceat ;  quem  te  Deus  esse 
Jussit,  et  humana  qua  parte  locatns  es  in  re.*^  f 

Confusion  wild  shall  all  around  be  bmi'dy 

Ajid  discord  and  disorder  tear  the  world.  Rowe. 

»Ii.iL?.d80,&c. 

^  These  were  tiie  striotttr  manners  of  the  man. 

And  this  the  fliabbem  ooorse  in  whioh  they  ran; 

The  goldeB  mean  nnchanging  to  pnrsne 

Constant  to  keq>  the  purposed  end  in  Tiew^; 

Eeligioasly  to  follow  nature's  laws. 

And  die  with  pleasure  in  bis  country's  cause. 

To  think  he  was  not  ibr  himself  designed. 

But  bom  to  be  of  use  to  all  mankind. 

To  him  Hwas  feasting,  hunger  to  rqiress. 

And  home>spnn  garments  were  his  costly  dress : 

No  marble  pilbtfs  reared  his  roof  on  high, 

Twas  warm,  and  kept  him  from  the  winter  sky : 

He  sought  BO  end  of  marriage  but  increase, 

Mor  wish'd  a  pleasure,  but  his  country's  peace : 

That  occupied  the  tenderest  cares  of  life. 

His  conntary  was  his  children  and  his  wife. 

From  justice'  righteous  lore  he  never  swenr'dy 

But  rigidly  his  honesty  preserv'd. 

On  universal  good  his  thoughts  were  henty 

Nor  knew  what  gain,  or  self-affection  meant ; 

And  while  his  bencits  the  public  share^ 

Cato  was  always  last  in  Cato's  care.  Rowe. 

»SatiiLf.66,&c. 

t  Attend  then,  wretched  youth,  in  time  attend, 

To  •T'ly  natural  causci  and  moral  end. 
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Hie  tragic  poet  Seneca  every  vAeie  discovers  what  sect 
of  philosophers  he  espopsed:  in  his  dramatic  writings 
Stoic  philosophy  treads  the  stage  in  buskins^ 

What  ha:^  been  said  cMtceming  the  philosophical  charac. 
ter  of  the  Homau  poets^  may  also  be  asserted  of  the  histo, 
rians.  The  writings  of  Livy,  Salltist,  Tcicitus,  and  others^ 
are  not  without  proofs,  that  they  had  profited  by  the  study 
of  philosophy."^^  Strabo,  in  his  excellent  geographicfj 
wdrk,  casts  much  light  upon  the  subject  of  philosophy,  and 
discovers  himself  to  have  been  well  read  in  the  history  and 
tenets  of  the  Grecian  sects.  lie  classes  himself  among  the 
Stoics,  and  follows  their  dogmas.^ 

We  might  add  to  the  list  of  those  Romahs,  who  studied 
philosophy,  and  wore  patrons  of  philosophers,  the  names 
of  mai^  persons  of  rank ;  such  as  Matcemu,  whose  liberal 
attention  to  Icamed  men  of  all  descriptions  has  immortalized 
his  name ;  Canins  Julus,'^  who  met  the  death  inflicted  upoin 
him  by  Caligula  with  Stoic  firmness,  expressing  his  satis^ 
factioii  that  he  was  so  soon  to  make  the  experiment  which 
would  dctennine  whether  the  soul  is  immortal ;  Thras4Bas 
PfBiujif  a  Roman  senator^  who  in  his  life  emulated  the  vir- 
tues of  Cato,  and  in  whose  death  Nero,  says  Tacitus,  hoped 
to  cut  off  virtue  herself;**  together  with  many  others,  not 
inferior  in  merit,  who  flourished  at  this  period.  But  we 
uMist  fiastcn  to  c  oQsider  fai5re  distinctly  the  State  of  the 
several  sects  of  philosophers  under  the  emperors.'^ 

Look  Into  maa  with  philosophic  eye; 

Confider  what  we  are,  coaiider  why : 

The  race  of  life  contemplate ;  how  to  start. 

And  how  to  turn  the  goal  with  nicest  art 

Learn,  to  what  limits  wealth  should  be  confin'd. 

Learn  to  what  uses  'twas  by  Heav'n  assigned, 

Hefleet,  what  pray Vs  with  reason  we  may  (Vame ; 

What  debts  oar  friends,  our  parents,  country,  claim. 

Know,  we  are  posted  here  by  power  Divine ;  . 

And  think,  what  post  that  power  has  destm'd  thine.      Brbwetiir^ 

e  Senec«  £p.  100.    Lipt^  Manud.  «4  Phil.  Stoic  I.  i.  diss.  17«        , 
»  Vid.  Geogr.  1.  i.  ii.  xiv.  xvi^  »♦  Sen.  de  Tranq,  c  14.  , 

»  Tac.  A  n.  I.  xv.  c  20. 1,  xvi.  c.  21 .    Plin.  I.  viii.  ep.  22. 
«  Vid^nd.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  816.     Bib.  Lat.  I.  i.  c.  4.  t.  ii.  p.  381. 

364.    Gaudentius.  c  124.    Cudwortb.  c  v.  §  4.  §  2d,  c.  !▼.  §  1 4. 9a  4  StoN. 

Hist  Mor.  Gent  ^  196, 3P8. 
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■      ■•     SECT.  II.  -"■■'^rir    '<^ 

^Cjfrihe  PIUiasopkerA  who  revived  the  Pytiuigtrnt  SecH 

Aptbr  the  society  of  the  Pythagoreans  in  Magna  Gneciti 
liras  broken  tip,  the  sect  was  never  revived  as  a  disUnct 
ttody,  subject  to  the  institutions  of  its  founder*  Even  at 
Athens,  where  so  many  regular  sihooLs  of  philosojihy 
flourished,  this  was  never  attempted.  We  are  not,  tliere- 
fore>  to  expect,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors^ 
when,  as  Seneca  complains,^  "  no  ono  attendect  to  philo-* 
sophy,  OF  any  liberal  study,  except  to  fill  up  tlie  tedious 
tnten^als  of  public  amusements,  or  to  occupy  the  heav^ 
hours  of  a  rainy  day/*  the  Pythagoric  sect  should  appear 
with  all  the  formalities  of  an  established  i^chool.  But  we 
tihall  find,  during  this  period,  philosophers  who  embraced 
the  doctrines  of  Py  thaj^onts  as  far  as  Ihcy  were  then  known^ 
or  who  attempted  to  introduce  a  mode  af  liviuf^,  in  somW 
degree  siniilar  to  that  ol"  (he  ancient  Pytluigoreiuis.  There 
were  also  many  wlio  l>onsted,  that  they  possessed  the  true 
Pythagorean  wisdom,  but  who  in  fact  perverted  and  cor- 
rupted it,  by  blending  it  With  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and 
othi^r  philosophers*  These  latter,  who  are  distinguished  by 
the  i^ame  of  Eclectics,  will  be  treated  of  in  a  distinct  section. 
Of  the  former,  the  philosophers,  whose  celebrity  entitle:* 
&emto.particular  notice,  are  Anaxilaiis^SextuSj  iSution,  Mo- 
deratus,  ApoUonius  Tyan8&U8>  Secundas^and  Nicomachus. 
Anaxilaus  of  Larissa,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
professed  himself  a  follower  of  Pythagoras,**  but  chiefly 
that  he  might  obtain  the  greater  credit  to  the  pretiDusions 
which  he  made  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  mys- 
teries of  nature*  Pliny  ^  relates  several  curious  aits,  by 
which  he  raised  the  wonder  and  terror  of  the  ignorant  mul- 
titude, among  which  wias  that  of  givibg  a  livid  and  ghastly 
hue  toU^  countenance  by  means  of  sulphureous  flame.  It 
is  probable,  that  he  jiffactised  his  deceptions  under  the  no- 
tion of  si^ternaiiu-al  operations;  for  he  was  banished  from 
Italy,  by  the  ordej  of  Augustus,  for  the  crime  of  magic.^ 

'•f<iii;^ttLtii.c,31fc  ^  •  '•Euseb.Chron. 

•9  N.  Hut.  I.  xix.  c.  1.  ].  xxviii«  c.  11.  I.  xxxv.  c.  1^    Irsen.  l(  i.e.  7. 
Epiphan.  Hier.  34.  ^  Euscb.  1.  c. 
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Quintus  Sextius,  as  long  as  fhe  republic  existed^  was  a 
^aloiis  supporter  of  the  liberties  of  Borne ;  but  when  he 
saw  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of  the  triumvirate,  he  despaired 
of  being  longer  able  to  serve  his  country,  and  determined 
to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  philosophy.  Na- 
turally of  a  gloomy  temper,  wWch  was  increased  by  the 
calamities  of  the  times,  Sextius  made  an  attempt  to  subject 
his  countrymen  to  a  rigorous  kind  of  discipline,  |iitherto 
unknown  among  them.  The  particulars  of  this  attempt, 
which  proved  abortive,  are  not  preserved :  but  it  is  more 
probable,  that  he  endeavoured  to  revive  the  rigours  of  the 
Pythagoric  school,  than  that,  contrary  to  the  universal  prac- 
tice of  the  Romans,  he  undertook,  as  Seneca  has  been  un- 
derstood to  assert,  the  institution  of  a  sect  entirely  new.^* 
On  accoupt  of  the  noble  spirit  of  intrepid  virtue  which  his 
writings  expressed,  Seneca  ranked  him  among  the  Stoics ; 
but  this  seems  rather  designed  as  a  rhetorical  encomium 
upon  his  character,  than  as  an  accurate  relation  of  his  phi^ 
losophical  principles.  From  the  circumstance  of  hismaking 
choice  of  Sotion,  a  Pythagorean,  for  his  preq^ptor ;  from 
his  abstaining  from  animal  food,  and  following  the  Pytha? 
goreau  rule  of  reviewing^his  actions  at  the  close  of  every 
day;  but  especially  from  the  nature  of  the  institution  which 
he  planned,  it  appears  highly  probable,  that  Sextiu3  was  a 
follower  of  Pythagoras.^  But  whatever  nmy  be  thought  of 
his  sect,  the  manner  in  which  Seneca  speaks  of  his  writings 
leaves  little  room  to  doubt,  that  he  was  an  excellent  pr9.c* 
tical  moralist.  "  You  will  find,"  says  he,-^  "  in  his  writings 
a  degree  of  vigour  and  spirit  seldom  to  be  met  vdth  in  any 
other  philosopher.  Other  moralists  prescribe,  argue,  cavil ; 
but  they  inspire  the  reader  with  no  ardour,  because  they 
tfiemselves  possess  none.  But  when  you  read  Sextius,  you 
say,  he  is  alive,  animated,  bold,  and  even  rises  above  hu- 
manity. He  sends  me  away  full  of  hardy  confi^jlence* 
Whatever  be  my  diisposition  when  I  take  up  his  writings,  I 
confess  to  you,  I  never  lay  them  down  without  being  ready  - 

»^  Sen.  Ep.  98. 59.    Plin.  1.  x^m,  c.  28.    Sen.  Qa.  Nat.  I  tIL  c  31  Pla-v 
tarcb  d^  Sent.  Virt  Pro£  tip.  188. 

»  EuseK  Chron.  n.  2010.  Lips,  ad  Sen.  ep.  dO,  Scheffer  dp  PhiL  ItaL  c 
ult.  Gale  PraeC  ad  Sententias  Sexti,  apud  Opuac.  myth, 

*=»  Sen.  Ep.  6.  Vid.  ep.  7a  108.    De  Iraliiic.  30. 
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to  invitB  calamity,  and  to  exclaim.  Let  fortnae  do  bet  worst, 
I  am  prepared;  give  me  some  great  occasion  for  the  exer- 
cise of  my  patience,  and  the  display  of  my  virtue.  Sextius 
hath  tills  excellence^  that  he  shews  you  the  value  of  a  happy 
life,  and  forbids  you  to  despair  of  attaining  it  You  see  the 
prise  placed  on  high,  but  not  inaccessible  to  him  who  ar- 
dently pursues  it:  virtue  presents  itself  in  person  before 
you,  at  once  to  excite  your  admiration,  and  inspire  you  with 
hope.^  Writings,  upon  which  such  an  encomium  could  with 
any  degree  of  propriety  be  passed,  must  have  been  a  valua- 
ble treasure.  But  we  have  to  regret,  that  we  cannot  form  a 
judgment  of  their  merit;  for  it  is  very  imcertain,  whethac 
the  piece  published  under  the  title  of  SententuB  Sexti  Ipythn 
agarei,  "Sentences  of  Sextus  the  Pythagotfcan,"  be  the 
genuine  work  of  this  moralist.^ 

Under  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  flounshed 
SoH&n  AlexandrinuSy^  the  preceptor  of  Seneca,  who  says 
cf  him,  that  he  inspired  him  with  a  great  respect  for  the  instil 
tntions  of  Pythagoras,  and  especially  for  the  custoyi  of  ab- 
staining from  animal  food .  Hence  it  seems  not  unreasonable 
to  class  Sotion  among  the  Pythagoreans,  although  his  moral 
doctrine,  as  represented  by  Seneca,^  is  tinctured  with 
Stoicism.  This  may  be  the  more  easily  admitted,  as  Zeno 
himself  had  raised  a  great  part  of  his  system  upon  Pytha- 
goric  principles.  Passages  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Sotion  are  preserved  in  Stobseus,^  and  in  Antoninus  and 
Maximus;^  but  their  authenticity  is  doubtfuL 

HoderatuSy  wHo  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero,  must  also  be 
ranked  among  the  followers  of  Pythagoras.^  He  deserves 
mention,  chiefly  because  he  collected,  from  various  ancient 
records,  the  remains  of  the  Pythagoric  doctrine,  and  iUus* 
trated  it  in  several  distinct  treatises,  particularly  in  eleven 
books  "  On  the  tenets  of  the  Pythagorean'Sect."  His  works 
were  much,  read  and  admired  by  Origen,  Jamblichus, 
Porphyry,  and  others  of  the  Alexandrian  school. 

ApoUonhis  TyatiiBus  was  another  follower  of  the  Pjriha- 
goric  doctrine  and  discipline.    The  principal  circumstances 

^  Pabr.  Bibu  Lat  tip.  732l  Calei  Opuscula,  p.  645.  ed  Amst  Scxtii 
Eodiic.  a  Sibera  Lips.  1726. 4ta  **  Baseb.  Cbroo. 

^BfilOaLipt  in£p.4a    Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  ii  p.  412. 
^SenD.98.  »Serni.eft 

«Ptat  Symp.  L  till.  qo.  7.  Poiph.  Vit  Pyth.  o.  4^ 
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of  his  ]iie,  as  far  as  credit  caa  be  given  to  his  fabuloiiB 
biogrrapher,  PhOostratus,  are  as  follows  :^ 

ApDlloniifiSy  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family  in  Tyana, 
a  city  of  Cappadocia^  was  bom  about  the  commencemenl 
of  the  Christian  era.  At  fourteen  years  of  age^  his  faAer 
took  him  to  Tarsus^  to  be  instructed  by  Euthydemus,  a  rhe* 
torician ;  but  he  soon  became  dissatisfied  with  the  luxury 
and  indolence  of  the  citizens,  and  obtained  permission 
from  his  father  to  remoTe,  with  his  preceptor,  to  JSgas,  a 
neighbouring  town,  where  was  a  temple  of  Esculapius. 
Here  he  conversed  with  Platonists,  Stoics,  Peripatetics, 
and  Epicureans,  apd  became  acquainted  with  their  doc- 
trines. But,  finding  the  Pythagorean  tenets  and  discipline 
more  consonant  to  his  own  views  and  temper,  than  thos^ 
of  ftny  other  sec^  he  made  choice  of  Euxenu^  for  Us  pre^ 
ceptor  in  philosophy ;  a  man  who  indeed  lodged  his  mas* 
ter's  precepts  in  his  memory,  but  paid  tittle  regard  to  them 
in  practice.  Apollonius,  however,  was  not  to  be  diverted 
fnm  the.  strictness  of  the  Pythagorean  discipline  even  by 
the  example  of  his  preceptor.  He  refrained  from  aiumal 
food,  and  lived  entirely  upon  fruits  and  herbs.  He  wore 
no  article  of  clothing  made  of  the  skins  of  animals.  He 
went  bare-footed,  and  snfiered  his  hair  to  grow  to  its  full 
length.  He  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  the  temple  of  Escu- 
lapius,  among  the  priests,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  admired*  • 

After  having  acquired  reputation  at  ^^Egas,  ApoUoeias 
determined  to  qualify  himself  for  the  office  of  a  jH'eceptor 
in  philosophy  by  passing  through  the  Pythagorean  disci- 
pline of  silence.  Accordingly,  he  remained  five  years 
without  once  exercising  the  faculty  of  speech.  During 
tins  time  he  chiefly  resided  in  Pamphylia  and  Cicilia^ 
When  his  term  of  silence  was  expired,  he  visited  Antioch^ 
Ephesus,  and  other  cities,  declining  the  society  of  the  rude 
and  illiterate,  and  conversing  chiefly  with  the  priests.  At 
sun-rising  he  performed  certain  religious  rites,  which  be 
disclosed  only  to  those  who  had  passed  through  the  disci- 
pline of  silence.  He  spent  the  morning  in  instructing  hift 
disciples^  whom  he  encouraged  to  ask  whatever  questions 
they  pleased.  At  noon  he  held  a  public  assembly,  for 
popular  discourse.    His  style  was  neither  turgid  nor  ab- 

«•  Vid.  Phildstnilk  Yit.  ApolL  pasidiii.   Pridc^x'tf  Ltfc  of  Apolloniim. 
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tflnMey  but  tndy  Attia.  Aroidiiif^  all  proUxity,  and  trrerf 
ironical  mode  of  ispeecfa,  he  issaed  ibrfb  bis  dogttas^Mthf 
vMeolar autfaorityy  saying,  on  every  oceasicm^  Tltfs  liHtAw^ 
ctTy'SncIl  is  my  jall^inient;  heiein  imilatnig  Ike  Inaniiet  o£ 
Pyfmgoias.  Beings  asked,  why.  Instead  of  dogmlttibally 
aasiBitiBg  his  tenets,  he  did  not  still  contfmie  to  i^qnird^ 
lii»  answer  was:  *^  I  have  sooght  for  truth,  when  I  t^«s 
yotnig:  it  becomes  me  noW  no  longer  to  seek,  tmt'td 
teach  wtet  I  have  found/'  ApoUovins,  that  he  might  slffl 
moftd  perfeedy'  resemble  Pjrttiagoras,  determined  to  iiwfA 
ItoMgh  distant  nations.  He  proposed  his  design  to  hitf 
disciples,  who  were  seven  in  number,  but  they  reftHBed-tO 
accoinpaHy  him.  He  therefore  entered  upon  his  expedf«' 
ti«n,  attended  only  by  two  selrvants.  At  Nfmis;  he*  tobk, 
as^tds  associate,  Damis,  an  iidiabitant  of  that  city,  to  whom 
he  boasted,  that  he  was  skilled  in  all  languages,  thengh  he 
bad  nefer  lean^ed  them,  and  that  he  even  undentood  the 
tan^uage  of  beasts  and  birds.  The  ignorant  Assyrian  wof^ 
lAjpped  fahn  as  a  god;  and,  resigning  himself  implicitly' to 
his  direction,  accompanied  him  whetever  he  went.  -"' 

*  At  Babylon,  Apollonitis  coitversed  with  the  m«igi,  t^^ 
cc&ving  ftem  them  much  instruction,  and  commuhicirfing 
to  -Oiem  many  things  in  return ;  but  to  ibede  conferences* 
]>ami*  was  not  admitted.  In  his  visit  to  India,  he  was 
aduiMed'to  an  interview  with  the  king,  Pfaraotes,  and  was 
ifilreAieed  by  Mm  to  larchus,  the  eldest  of  the  Indian 
gyibnoso^iists.  Retuming  to  Babylon,  he  passed  from 
that  city  into  Ionia,  where  he  visited  Ephesus,  and  seveHtl 
olher'places,  teaching  the  doctrine,  and  recommending  the 
dlsdpllne,  of  Pythagoras.  On  his  way  to  Greece,  he  con-' 
versed  with  th<i  priests  of  Orpheus  sA  his  temple  in  Lesbos.' 
Anfthig  at  Athens  at  the  time  when  the  sacred  mysteries' 
wfhfe  performing,  Apollonius  ofiered  himself  f6r  initia- 
ti^;  but  the  priest  refosed  hfan,  laying,  that  it  was  hot 
bdkrAll  to  initiate  an  enchanter.'  He  discoursed  with  tiie 
AthMUatis 'condeming  sacrifices,  and  exhorted  fhemi  to 
sfl^tfpt  a  *more  fingal  manner  of  living. 

After  passing  through  some  other  Grecian  cities,  and  the 
iildnd  of  Crete,  Apollonius  went  into  Italy,  wit^  the  de- 
sign 6f  visiting  Rome.  Just  before  this  time,  Nero,  pro- 
bably eitber  because  be  had  b^n  deceived  by  the  pre- 
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tcnsioiis  of  the  magiciAiiSy  or  was  apprehensite  of  msm 
danger  from  tbeir  arts,  gave  orders,  tiiat  all  those  who 
piaotised  magic  c^nfal  be  banished  from  the  city«^^  The 
friends  of  ApoUonras  apprised  him  c^  the  hazard  wliieh 
was  likely,  at  this  juncture,  to  attend  his  pnrposed  Tisit  to 
ilome ;  and  the  alarm  was  so  great,  that,  o«t  of  thiity^onv 
persons,  who  were  his  stated  companions,  only  eight  dioae 
to  accompany  him  thither.  He,  nevertheleas,  persevered  in 
Us  reSolati<m,  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  sacred  haUti 
obtained  admission  into  the  city.  The  next  day  he  was  con^ 
dncted  to  the  Consul  Telesinus,  who  was  inclbied  to  tavour 
philosophers  of  every  class,  asd  obtained  from  him  pennis* 
sion  to  visit  ttie  temples,  and  converse  with  the  priests* 

From  Rome  Apollonius  travelled  westward  to  Spain« 
Here  he  made  an  unsaccessfril  attempt  to  incite  the  pim 
oiratoff  of  ttie  province  of  Beetica  to  a  conspiracy  ag»bart 
Nero.  After  the  death  of  that  tyrant,  he  retnnied  into 
Rafy*  on  his  way  to  Greece;  whence  he  praceeded  to 
^^pt,  where  Vespasian  was  making  use  of  every  expe% 
dient  to  establish  his  power.  That  prince  easily  pefceifod 
that  nothing  would  give  him  greater  credit  wift  the  Egypttan 
populace,  than  to  have  his  cause  espoused  by  one  who  was 
esteemed  a  favoured  minister  of  die  gods ;  and  tberefom 
did  not  frdl  to  shew  him  every  kind  of  attention  and  re- 
spect. The  philosopher,  in  retam,  adiqpted  his  measures 
to  the  views  of  ike  new  emptor,  and  used  all  his  inflneneo 
among  tiie  people  in  support  of  Vespasian's  authority.^ 

Upon  the  accession  <tf,Domitian,  Apollonius  was  no 
sooner  informed  of  the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  fliat  em- 
peror, and  particuhurly  of  bis  proscription  of  phik^ao- 
jfbets,^  than  he  assisted  in  raising  a  sedition  against  hisi^ 
and  in  favour  of  Nerva,  among  the  Egyptians;  so  that 
Domitian  thought  it  necessary  to  issue  an  order  that  he 
should  be  seised,  and  brought  to  Rome.  ApoUonius, 
being  informed  of  the  or^r,  set  out  immedmliely,  of  his 
own  accord,  for  that  city,  Up<m  his  arrival  he  was  brongfat 
to  trial ;  but  his  judge,  the  prastor  iBlian,  who  had  formedy 

^  The  credit  of  this  factreaits  wholly  npon  the  authority  of  Philostratuk. 
«  Conf.  Tacit  Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  82. 

^  Soeton.  in  Donrit  c.  l(X  A.  Gelt  1.  xv.  ell.  Euseh.  Chron.  a* 
3104.    Plia.P&neg.c47. 
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tamwa  Un  m  Eg^jrpt*  wm  deiiioM  to  fitvowr  bin,  and  M 
oo&docted  ^e  process,  that  it  termimited  ia  his  aoquittid*. 
ApoHomns  now  passed  over  into  Gieece,  and  visited 
Itm  Asnple  of  Jopiter  i^  Olympiay  the  caye  of  Troj^oniof 
in  Arcadia,  and  other  telebraled  seats  of  religion.  Wher* 
•ver  he  went  he  gained  new -followers.  At  length  he  seft* 
Had  at  Bj^isns,  and  there  formed  a  sc1mm4  Jn  some  degy^ 
simaiar  to  the  and^it  Pyfliagoreaa  college ;  but  with  thui 
material  difforence,  that  in  ttm  school  of  ApoUonias  tbff 
door  of  wisdom  was  open  to  all>  and  every  one  was  p^cw 
mitied  to  speak  and  inqaire  fteely. 

Ctecmiing  Oe  hkd  of  ApoUonias,  after  he  settled  at 
Bphssits,  nothing  certain  is  rdated.  The  tame^  the  plaoe« 
and  die  manner  of  his  death  are  nnknown.  It  is  probable^ 
that  he  lired  to  an  eixtieme  old  age,  and  died  in  the  reign 
of  Ner?a.  Daims,  who  attached  himself  to  tiiis  philoso- 
pher at  Babylon,  accompanied  him  in  his  sobsefuent  tra^ 
Yds,  and  after  his  death  became  his  memorialist.  Philos* 
tiatas  has  loaded  his  aceoimt  oC  this  extraordinary  man 
with  so  uAny  marreUons  tales,  that  it  is  exiceedingly  diffi- 
cail  to  d^ermme  what  degree  of  credit  is  dne  to  bis  ^atra^ 
tive.  He  idates,  far  exan^^,  that  while  the  mother  ot 
ApoUonias  was  pregnant,  the  Egyptian  dirinity,  Proteo^i^ 
appeared  to  her,  and  told  her,  ^at  the  diild  she  shoald 
Iffjng  forth  was  a  god ;  that  his  birth  was  attended  with  n 
celestial  light ;  Oat,  in  the  Escolapian  temple  at  JEgHfi^  he 
predicted  fntiue  eyents;  that,  at. the  tomb  of  AchiUes,  he 
had  a  conference  with  the  ghost  of  that  hero ;  and  tba^ 
idnlsthewas  pobUcly  disconndng  atEphesos,  hesoddeidy 
pansed,  as  if  stradL  with  a  panic,  and  then  cried  out.  Slay 
die  tyrant,  at  the  very  instant  that  Domitian  was  cot  off  at 
Bome.^  If  te  these  tales  we  add  the  accounts  which  Phir 
lostratns  gires,  of  &e  efficacy  of  the  mere  presence  of 
Apcdlonins,  witfaont  the  utterance  of  a  single  word>  in 
quelling  popular  tomults ;  of  the  chains  of  Promeflieus^ 
whidi  ApeUontns  saw  upon  Mount  Caucasus;  of  aped^'- 
ing  trees,  of  pigmies,  jdieaixes,  satjrrs,  and  dragons,  which 
he  met  with  in  his  eastern  tour ;  and  of  other  tilings  equally 
wonderful ;  it  will  be  impossible  to  hesitate  in  ascribing 

•*  Ck>iif.  Sael,  Domit  c.  23.    Dio.  67. 
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theBMnreUous  parts,  at  least,  of  PhUostratos's  nairalhreto 
Us  iagennity,  w  Us  ciedttlity. 

Diffierent  opinions  tNtve  been  enlortaiiQi^  coaeerniDg  tbe 
^aracter  of  Apollonius.    Some  ha^e  supposed  the  whole 
s^es  of  extraordinary  evento  relived  concerning  him  to 
UfcYO  been  the  mere  iwentimi  of  Philostratas  and  dtbeis, 
for  the  parpose  of  obstracting  the  progress  of  Christianitjr, 
and  providing  a  temp^muy  prop  for  the  ftlfing  edifice  of 
paganism.    Others,  remariqng  that  Apcdlonins  had  aes* 
quired  a  high  degree  of  celebrity  long  before  the  time  of  his 
biographer,  refer  the  origin  g/ these  tales  to  the  philosopher 
Umself :  but  yri^  respect  to  the  maminr  m  which  Mn  Is^to 
be  done,  they  are  not  agreed.  •  Some  apprebend,  thai  he 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  nature,  and  deeply  sUlled 
in  medicinal  arts;   and  ttat  he  applied  his  knowledge 
1^  skills  to  the  purposes  of  imposture,  that  he  mi^ 
pass  among  acrednlous  mukitade  for  something  more  than 
human:  while  others  imagine,  that  he  accomplijdied  his 
fraudulent  designs  by  means  of  a  real  intercourse  withe^ 
spirits.    The  tnrth  probably  is,  that  Apollonius  was  tHw 
of  those  impostors,  who  professed  to  practise  magical  arte, 
and  perfonn  oth^  wonders,  for  flie  sake  of  acquiring  fione, 
infli^ace,  and  profit  among  the  tu^^.  In  tins  light,  even 
according  to  hisovm  l>iogn4>her,  he  was  r^^arded  by  his 
contesaporaries,  ^particulariy  by  the  priests  of  the  Beu- 
iimn  and  IVophonian  mysteries,  and  by  Euphrates,  an 
Alexandrian  philosopher.    Lucian,^  ¥dio  lived  in  the  time 
of  Trajan,. and  Apuleius/^  vAo  flourished  under  Aatoni- 
ws  Pius>  rank  him  among  the  most  celebrated  magicians. 
Origen,  who  had  seen  a  life  of  Apollonius,  now  lout, 
which  was  written  by  Maragenes,  prior  to  that  of  X^nlostra- 
tus,  writes  thus  :^  **  Concerning  magic,  we  shall  only  say, 
4hat  whoever  is  desirous  of  knovring  whether  philosoidiers 
are  to  b^  imposed  upon  by  this  art,  let  him  road  the  me- 
moirs of  Apollonius,  written  by  Maragenes,  who,  ttiough 
^  philosopher,  and  not  a  Christian,  says,  that  philosophers 
of  no  mean  repute  were  deceived  by  the  magical  arts  of 
Apollonius,  and  visited  him  as  a  person  capable  of  pre- 

^  Pseadoiiiant  t  ii.  p.  689.  ^  Apolog.  p.  248: 

^  Contra  Celsum,  L.  vL  p.  91 1 .  ed  Uo^sclu 
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^acting  {atiiie  events .'  Ensebitis,  in  his  amwer  to  Heiro- 
cles^^  V9bo  wrote  a  treatise^  in  wkich  he  drew  a  comparison 
between  Jems  Christ  and  ApoHonins  TyanaBos^  speaks  of 
liielattmr  as  a  man  who  was  eminently  skilled  in  every  kind 
0f  hmnas  wisdom^  Iwt  who  affect^  powers  beyond  the 
Na«diofphilo90]^y,and  assomed  Am  Pythagorean  manner 
•f  living  as  a  masik  for  his  impostnres.  The  narrative  of 
Ilia  life»  by  FMiostratos^  thoagh,  deiabtless,  abounding  wifli 
ficti#ns,  serves  at  least  to  confirm  this  opinion.^ 

Bow  sncceissfidly  Apollonins  practised  the  arts  of  im- 
postne^  sufficiently  appears  fr(nn  the  events  which  follow- 
ed. ThBd  dominion^  orer  the  minds  of  men,  which  be  found 
aseam  to  eslaMish  during  his  life,  remained  and  increased 
oAnF  his  death,  so  tiiat  he  long  eoBtinned  to  be  ranked 
aAang  the  divinities*  The  iidiabitants  of  Tyana,  proud  of 
the  honour  of  cdMng  him  their  fellow  citiaen,  dedicated  a 
taatfit  to  his  name ;  tmd  the  same  privileges  were  granted 
ta  them,  as  had  usually  been  conferred  upon  those  cities 
wliefe  tenqiles'were  raised,  and  sacred  rites  performed,  in 
Imiour  of  the  emperors.  Aurdian,  out  of  respect  to  his 
memary,  dieiwed  ttie  Tyaneans  pecuUar  favour.^  Adrian 
look  great  pains  to  collect  his  writings,  and  preserve  them 
im  Ilia  library:  ^  Oaracalla  dedicated  a  temple  to  him,  as 
tor  a  divinitf  among  men :  ^  and  Alexander  Severus,  in  his 
domestic  temple,  kept  the  image  of  ApoHonius,  with  those 
of  Abiahain,  Orpheus,  And  Christ,  and  paid  them  Divine 
iMmoufs.  Hie  common  people,  in  the  mean  time,  ranked 
Apollonins  m  flie  nnmber.of  deified  men,  and  made  use  of 
his  name  in  incantations :  and  even  among  the  philosophers 
of  flie  Eclectic  sect  he  was  regarded  as  a  being  of  a  supe- 
rm  order,  who  partook  of  a  middle  nature  between  gods 
andmen.^ 

Of  the  writings  ascribed  to  ApoUonius,  none  remain, 
ocept  his  ''  Apology  to  Domitian,''  and  his  ''  Epistles." 
Hie  former  is  pertiaps*  in  substance  genuine,  but  is  strongly 

.  <*  C,4,5.  432.  ed  Okar.    Coaf.  PIId.  Hist  N.  K  xu.  de  Magia. 
«  Cont  Oleanim  id  PliUpBi  ed.Lips.  1709.  ibl. 

*  Voplscus  in  AureliaDO.  c.  24.  '*  PhiL  1.  viii.  c.  20. 
<•  Dio.  I.  Ixxvii.  p.  878.    Lamprid.  in  A  I.  So?,  c.  29. 

*  Eoseb.  Prc?p.  I.  ir.  c.  13.  p.  160.  Mosheiin.  Diss,  dc  Apoll.  ap.  Ob- 
wnat.Hist.Crit. 
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marked  with  the  sophistie  manner  of  PfailostratQS.  The 
latter  abound  with  philowfriiical  ideas  and  sentinents^  and 
are  written  in  a  laccmic  styk,  wbidi  is  a  preraiqption  in 
faTOur  of  (heir  anthenticity.^ 

The  doctrine  of  these  epistles  is  for  the  most  part  Pytha* 
gone.  ApoUoniQS  appears^  however,  not  to  have  adhered 
to  the  genuine  system  of  Pythagoras  concerning  the  nstrnw 
and  origin  of  things,  according  to  which  God  and  mutfett 
are  primary  independent  i^nnciples ;  but  to  have  adopted 
the  notion  of  the  Heraclitean  school,  that  die  primary  Es- 
sence of  all  things,  is  one  endued  with  certain  properties 
by  wtiich  it  assumes  various  forms ;  and  that  all  ttie  varie** 
ties  of  nature  are  madificalions  of  this  universal  essence^ 
which  is  tlie  first  cause  of  all  things,  or  God.  Hence  Apol* 
lonius  taught,  that  all  ttiings  arise  ii^  natore  according  to 
one  necessary  and  immutable  law,  and  that  a  wise  man# 
being  acquainted  with  the  order  of  nature,  can  predict  fa* 
ture  events.^  In  this  manner  it  was  that  ApoUonius  con* 
nected  superstition  with  impiety,  and  made  both  subser* 
vient  to  imposture.  • 

Concerning  other  philosophers  of  Om  period,  who  fai* 
lowed  the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  little  remafais  to  be  related. 
Tho  only  names  which  require  distinct  notice  are  Secundus 
the  Athenian,  and  Nicomachus.  Secundus^(wfaom  Suidas» 
with  his  usual  negligence,  confounds  with  PHnius  Secun^ 
dos)  is  said  in  one  respect  to  have  carried  tiie  Pythagorean 
discipline  further  than  it  was  e?er  carried  by  any  other 
philosopher :  preserving,  from  the  time  when  he  comm^enced 
Pythagorean,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  perpetual  silence.  He 
is  chiefly  celebrated  on  account  of  his  SenteniuB,^  or  an^ 
swers  to  questions  proposed  to  him  by  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
the  authenticity  of  which,  however,  there  is  some  reason 
to  question.  They  are  published  in  Gale's  Opmscula  My- 
thologica.    Nicomachus,^*  a  native  of  Gerasa,  in  Cceio 

••  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  v.  iv.  p.  61.  **  Epist  ApoU.    Stob.  Sertn. 

39. 82.  90. 98. 117.  120. 133.  224. 278.  ^       ^^  ^uid.  in  Sec. 

f  Ed.  Rom.  1638.    Lagd.  Bat  1639.  \2^.   Tabf.  B.  Gr.  t.  xiii.  p.  665. 

«•  Enwb.  Hist  £c.  1.  iri.  c.  19.    Phot  Cod.  187.    Fab.  1.  c.    Suid. 

*  Yidend.  Scbeffer  de  Phil.  Ital.  c.  alt  Gale  Prof,  ad^nt  Sexti. 
Gandentiiu  de  Phil.  Rom.  c.  66.  73.  Sibcros  in  Sext  Lips.  1725.  Voss. 
di'  Sectis,  c.  21.  §8.    Jons.  Scrip.  Hist  I.  iii.  c.  i.  5.    Suidaa  Bii>^U\ 
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Hfymt,  was  liie  ttolfaor  of  two  matfaenatical  works^  Htnh 
AtcUo  in  AriikmUkam,  **  An  Introductioii  to  Arithmetic/ 
and  BmekMdum  Barwumicum, ''  A  If  annal  of  Harmony/' 
in  which  the  principles  of  flioae  adaMses  are  explained 
upon  PythafORc  principles.  The  exact  time  in  which 
Ihaae  philosophers  flooriahed  is  uncertain;  tmt  there  i$  no 
doubt  that  it  was  between  the  reigns  of  Ai^ostus  and  Aor 
I^Mkuis. 


SECT,  niv 


Of  the  State  of  the  Platonic  Phihiophy  tmcfer  the 
Roman  Emperors. 

The  Academic  sect^  which  towards  the  close  of  the  Ro- 
fepobKc  had  so  many  illastrious  patrons,  under  the 
eapecorSy  feU  into  general  neglect ;  partly  through  the  con* 
tempt  with  which  it  was  treated  by  the  D<^;matists,  and 
partly  ttnrottgfa  the  reviving  credit  of  the  Sceptic  sect,  in 
which  die  peculiar  tenets  of  the  Middle  Aqaden^y  were  em- 
braced. At  tte  same  time,  however,  the  true  doctrine  of 
Plato,  which  had  Amnerly  obtained  such  high  esteem  amoi^ 
philD8(q[>hers,  and  which  had  lately  been  restored  ^i  Athens 
by  Antiocfaus,  resumed  its  honours.  '  Ambng  the  genuine 
foUaweru  of  Plato  we  find,  at  this  period^  several  illustri^ 
ous  names. 

Under  the  emperors  Augustus  and  Tiberius  flourished  . 
nraijflbu,^  a  Mendasian.  Though,  according  to  Pcuh 
phyry,  he  was  an  eminent  Platonist,  he  so  far  conformed 
to  tte  practice  of  tfie  Pythagoreans,  as  to  t>ecome  an  adept 
in  Ae  art  of  astrology.  He  long  imposed  upcm  the  credu-* 
Uty  of  Tiberius,  and.eigoyed  his  confid^ouce^  but  at  last  fell 
a  samfice  to  his  jealousy.^ 

Codwortb.  c.  it.  $  14, 16.  Pearson.  Proleg.  in  Hierool.  ModMn.  Din, 
de  Existimatione  Apoll.  Prideaox's  JUfe  of  Apottonias.  TOlammit  Yit. 
Apd.  Arpe  de  Talisman,  p.  25.  Nande  Apologie,  p.  338»  HuetDem. 
St.  p.  ix.  o.  147.  ^  4.  Nichols's  Conf.  with  Deist  p.  iii.  p.  903.  Yoii. 
de  Math.  p.  97. 94. 

•  Scbol.  JToT.  Sat.  ti.  t.  67^.    Porphyr.  Yit  Plot.  o.  x.  n.  9. 

^  Suet  in  Tib..  Tac  Anoal.  L  vi.  c  20. 
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Not  long  after  tlie  time  of  Thrasyllas  lived  Tkean  of 
Smyrna.  Ptolemy,  the  astronomer,  who  flourished  mider 
Antoninoil  Pius,  refers  to  his  astronomical  observaticMos. 
Hi^  mathematical  treatises,  which  were  written  on  purpose 
to  elucidate  the  writings  of  Plato,  sufficiently  proye,  thai 
he  is  to  be  classed  in  the  Platonic  school.  At  the  same 
time,  his  discourses,  which  treat  of  geometry,  arithmeticj^ 
music,  astronomy,  and  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  may 
serve  to  cast  some  light  upon  the  Pythagorean  system.^ 

Aldnous,  whose  age  is  uncertain,  but  is  commonly  placed 
about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  wrote  an  intro- 
duction to  Plato,  containing  a  summary  of  his  doctrine, 
which  ^hews  him  to  have  been  well  read  in  his  philosophy. 
It  is  translated  into  Latin  by  Ficinus ;  and  an  Englidi  ver- 
sion of  the  work  is  given  in ''  Stanley's  Lives  of  the  Phi- 
losophers." ^ 

Favorinus,  a  native  of  Aries,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Tra- 
jan and  Adrian.  Tlie  latter  esteemed  him  hig^y  for  his 
learning  and  eloquence,  and  frequently  disputed  with  him, 
i^r  his  usual  manner,  upon  subjects  of  literature  and 
philosophy.  To  many  other  learned  men,  who  were  in- 
clined to  do  justice  to  their  own  talents,  this  unequal  con- 
test proved  injurious,  and  to  some  even  fatal :  but  Favori- 
nns,  who  perceived  that  it  was  the  emperor's  foible  not  to 
endure  a  defeat  in  disputation,  upon  every  occasion  of  this 
UAtPore  prudently  cedc^  to  the  purple  the  triuuiph  of  eonr 
quest.  One  of  his  friends,  reproaching  him  for  having  so 
tamely  given  up  the  point  in  a  debate  with  the  eniperor, 
concerning  the  authority  of  a  certain  word,  (for  the  empe- 
ror was  a  great  philologist,)  Favorinus  repHed,  **  Would 
you  have  me  contest  a  point  with  the  master  of  fifty  legions  ?" 
Faverinus  was  instructed  in  the  precepts  of  philosophy  by 
that  illustrious  ornament  of  the  Stoical  school,  Epictetus ; 
but  his  writings,  and  manner  of  living,  proved  him  un- 
worthy of  so  excellent  a  master.  None  of  his  works  are 
extant:^ 

•<  Saidas.    Ptol.  Math.  Synt  I  ix.  c.  9. 1  x.  c.  1.  Theon.  ed.  Par.  1644. 

*  Fabric.  BibL  t.  iv.  p.  40.  Conf.  v.  ii.  'p.  42.  Alchi.  ed  Par.  157S. 
Oxey.  1667.  ^  Fabric.  BibL  t.  iv.  p.  40.   Conf.  v.  li.  p.  42.    Al- 

an. «d.  Par.  ti73.  Oxon.  1667.  Spartian  in  Hadrian,  c.  15.  Dio.  1.  d9. 
FhiloBtr.  Yit.  Sopb.  I.  i.  c.  8.  §  1.    Stfidas.  AuK  Ckll.  1.  xi,  o.  5. 
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Under  the  reign  of  AAtoQiniis  Pins  Nourished  Cabrishu 
TmaruSf^  of  Beryta,  who  is  mentioned  as  a  IMatpnist  of 
some  note.    Among  his  pnpils  was  Anhis  GeHins^  a  man 
of  various  learning,  wlio  has  preserved  several  specimens 
of  Ids  preceptor's  method  of  philosophising.    He  examined 
all  sects,  bnt  preferred  the  Platonic :  In  which  he  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  avoiding  the  infection  of  that  spirit  of 
confusion,  which  at  this  period  seized  almost  the  whole 
body  of  the  philosophers,  especially  those  of  the  Platonic 
sdiooh    In  ai  wprk  which  he  wrote  concerning  the  differ- 
ences in  opinion  among  the  Platonists,  Aristotelians,  and 
Stoics,  he  strenuously  opposed  the  attempts  of  the  Alex- 
andrian philosophers,  and  others,  to  combine  the  tepeti^  of 
these  sects  into  one  system.    He  wrote  several  pieces, 
chiefly  to  illustrate  the  Platonic  philosophy.    He  lived  at 
Athens,  and  taught,  not  in  the  schools,  bnt  at  his  table, 
A.  Gellius,  who  was  frequently  one  of  his  guests,  aqd  whope 
Noctes  AttioB,  **  Attic  Evenings,"  are,  doubtless,  much  in- 
debted to  these  philosophical  entertainment^  gives  tiie  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  ^ondnct- 
^ .  69  <i  Taurus,  the  philosopher,  commonly  invited  a  se- 
lect number  of  his  friends  to  a  frugal  supper,  consisting  of 
lentils,  am)  a  gourd>  cut  into  small  pieces  upon  an  earthen 
dish:  and  during  the  repast,  philosophical  conversfttioQ, 
upon  various  topics,  was  introduced.    His  coustant  di^ 
ciples,  whom  he  called  his  Family,  were  e^^pected  tp  con- 
tribute their  share  towards  the  small  expense  which  attend- 
ed fliese  simple  repasts,  in  which  interesting  ponversation 
supplied  the  place  of  luxurious  provision.    Every  one 
came  furnished  with  some  new  subject  of  inquiry,  which 
he  was  allowed  in  bis  turn  to  propose,  and  which,  during 
a  limited  time,  was  debated.    The  subjects  of  discussio|i,. 
in  these  conversations,  were  not  of  the  more  serious  and 
important  kind,  but  such  elegant  questions  as  might  afford 
an  agreeable  exercise  of  the  faculties  in  the  mopaents  ^f 
convivial  enjoyment ;   and  these  Taurus  afterwards  IQre- 
quently  illustrated  more  at  large  with  sound  erudition." 

M^oidM.    Eoseb.  Chron.  HS.   SyaoeU^s,  p.  961. 
HKoot  AtLi.  lu  c.  13.    Co9f.  L  i.  «.  SS.  J.  ij.  c.  2.  I.  vi.  cl3.  l.^>ui. 
r.5.  Lzijii.  e.  S.  Kxw.c.2.  * 
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Tho  same  period  produced  Luciu$Apuleius,^  of  Medaunt, 
a, city  in  Africa,  on  the  borders  of  Nomidia  and  Getulia^ 
subject  to  Rome*    From  some  particnlars  which  occur  in 
bis  writings,  it  is  probable  that  he  lived  under  the  Anto- 
l^neSt    With  considerable  ability  he  united  indefatigable « 
industry,  whaqce  he  became  itcquainted  with  almost  the 
whole  circle  of  sciences  and  literature,    His  own  account 
of  himself  is*  tht^t  he  not  only  ta^ed  of  the  cup  of  literature, 
under  grammiMrians  and  rhetoricians  at  Carthage,  but  at 
Athens  drank  freely  of  the  sacred  fountain  of  poesy,  the 
piear  stream  of  geometry,  the  sweet  waters  of  music,  the 
rough  current  of  dialectics,  and  the  nectariousbutunfkthom- 
able  doep  of  philosophy ;  and,  in  short,  that,  vrith  more 
good  will  indeed  than  genius,  he  paid  equal  homage  to  every 
muse,^    Upon  his  removal  to  ^me,  be  studied  the  Latin 
tongue  with  so  much  success,  that  he  became  an  emiuent 
pleader  in  the  Roman  courts.    He^  expended  a  large  patri- 
mony in  his  travels,  which  he  undertook  chiefly  for  the  sake 
pf  gaining  information  concerning  the  religious  rites  and 
customs  of  different  countries.^    In  order  to  repair  his  for- 
tune, he  married  a  rich  widow  of  Oca  in  Afnca.®  A  rumour 
was  upon  this  circulated,  tbat  be  had  employed  magical  in- 
cantations to  obtain  her  love.    It  was  to  reftite  this  report 
that  he  wrote  his  Apology ;  a  work  replete  with  learning. 
Although  it  may  be  easily  believed  that  this  was  a  false  ac- 
cusation, Apuleius  was  commonly  ranked  lamong  the  profes- 
sors of  magic»  and  was,  probably,  no  mean  proficient  in 
those  arts  of  imposture  which  he  had  learned  from  priests 
of  different  countries.    This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  his 
Milesian  fable,  or  the  Metamorphosis  of  Lucius  into  an  Ass, 
commonly  known  under  the  title  of '^The  Crolden  Ass.'* 
Apuleius  chiefly  owes  bis  celebrity  to  this  fanciful  work,  in 
which  the  ^tory  of  Cupid  aud  Psyche  is  a  curious  philoso- 
phical romance.    In  philosophy,  his  principal  piece  is,  De 
Dogmate  Platanis,  "  A  summary  View  of  the  Doctrine  pf 
Plato  f  which  may  be  read  with  great  advantage,  together 
with  the  Introductions  to  the  Platonic  system,  written  by 


M 


A|ml.  Apol.  p.  90S.  ed.  Pet.  Soriv. 


«Afiil.Flor.o.lS.  p.Sa6.    Apol.  p.  190, 370.    MeiaBMMh.  1.  i.  c.  5. 
^  ApoL  p.  203.    Met  1.  iii.  p.  47. 1,  xl.  p.  177,  MS.  « 

"ApoLMet  f.ii.  p.lS. 
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Alcinous  and  Albiniid»  Apuleins  also  wrote  an  uiterpreta^ 
tion  of  Aristotle's  treatise  De  Mundo  ;  *^  An  Apology  tot 
Socrates  f  and  a  work  entitled  Florida,  wliich^  thongli  ra^ 
tber  fbetotical  than  philosophical^  serves  in  many  particu- 
lars to  illustrate  flie  history  of  philosophy.'^ 

Another  Platonist,  who  flourished  tinder  M.  AureliUB 
Antoninus,  was  AtHcu^;  chiefly  memorable  for  the  laudable 
pains  he  took  to  asciertain  the  exact  points  of  diflbrence 
between  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Several  frag- 
ments of  his  work  are  preserved  by  Eusebius,  in  which  he 
arg:ues  against  Aristotle  concerning  the  ultimate  end  of  man, 
providence,  the  origin  of  things,  the  immortality  of  the  soiri, 
and  other  topics.  Plotintls,  in  the  Eclectic  school,  held  the 
writings  of  Atticns  in  high  estimation,  and  recommended 
tbem  as  exceedingly  useful  in  obtaining  an  accurate  knov^- 
ledge  of  the  Platonic  system.  Atticus  pronounced  it  im- 
possible for  those  who  had  imbibed  the  Peripatetic  notions, 
to  elevate  their  minds  to  a  capacity  of  understanding  and 
relishing  the  sublime  conceptions  of  Plato.^* 

Numenius,  of  Apamea  in  Sytia,  was  a  writer  of  the  sanie 
class  with  Atticus.  Ensebius  tanks  him  among  the  Plato- 
nists;  and.Origen  and  Plotinns  mention  him  with  respect: 
but  none  of  his  works  are  extant,  except  some  fragments 
preserved  by  Eusebius.'^ 

Maximus  Tyrius,  though  chiefly  distinguished  by  Ms  elo- 
quence, has  obtained  some  degree  of  celebrity  as  a  philoso- 
pher. According  to  Suidas  he  lived  under  Commodns; 
according  to  Eusebius  and  Syncellu$,  under  Antoninus 
Pius.  The  accounts  of  those  chronplogers  may  be  recon- 
ciled, by  supposing  that  Maximus  flourished  under  Antoni- 
1111^,  and  reached  the  time  of  Commodns.  Although  he  was 
frequently  tit  Rome,  he  probably  spent  th6  greater  part  of 
his  time'  in  Greece.  Several,  writers  suppose  him  .to  have 
been  the  preceptor,  of  whom^  the  emperor  Marcus  Anto- 
ninos  speaks  under  the  name  of  Maximus ;  but  it  is  more 

^  Apo].p.  004, 906.  ate.  Florid,  p.  363.  Fab.  Bibl.  Lat  t  L  p.  616. 6f  8. 

7*.9yiioeU.  p.  363.  Eoseb.  Ckron.  sab.  AmeJ;  A.  178.  Prep.  1.  xv.  c. 
4^  Ice    Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  t»  9.  jp^  64. 

oFiNrph.  Vit  Plot  t.  17.  £iiMb.Pnp.  L  xLc.9.  L  xlij.«*,&  I.  xiv. 
c^.  Cli|0»  oiBtr.  Cefo.  L  it.  p.  904.  I.  t.  p.  973.  Cpof^Clep.  Alex. 
StrcMi.  I..1  p.  349.    Th#odorett  Therap.  1.  il. 
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{irabable,  that  thiff  was  some  ottier  philosopher  of  the  Stoical 
.$e€t.  That  MaximusTyrins  possessed  the  most  captivating 
jj^owers  of  eloquence,  sufficiently  appears  from  his  elegant 
Dissertations :  they  are  for  the  mo^t  part  written  upon  Fla- 
tonic  principles,  but  sometimes  lead  towards  scepticism.^ 
,  To  these  ornaments  of  the  Platonic  school  in  Rome  must 
be  added  two  other  celebrated  writers,  who,  though  they 
studied  philosophy,  are  commonly  ranked  among  the  Pla- 
tonists — Plutarch  and  Galen. 

That  PbUarcW^  ought  to  be  admitted  among  the  philoso- 
phers of  hiis  time,  no  one  will  doubt  who  is  conversant  with 
1m  writings.  He  was  a  native  of  Chaeronea  in  Boeotia,^^ 
but  was  far  frcnn  partaking  of  the  proverbial  dulness  of  his 
country.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  exactly  known ;  it  is 
certain,  however,  that  he  flourished  from  the  time  of  Nero 
to  that  of  Adrian.*^  His  preceptor  vras  Ammonius,  a 
learned  philosopher,  sometimes  confounded  with  Ammonius 
Sacca,  the  fattier  of  the  Eclectic  sect,  who  lived  a  century 
later.^ 

As  soon  as  Plutarch  had  completed  his  juvenile  studies 
fab  was  engaged  in  civil  affairs.  He  was  first  appointed,  by 
a  public  decree,  legate  to  the  proconsul,  and  afterwards 
undertook  the  office  of  archon  or  praetor.  The  emperor 
Trajan,  a  friend  to  IcMmed  men,  patronised  him,  and  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  consular  dignity.  Under  Adrian,  he 
was  appointed  procurator  of  Greece.^ 

Civil  occupations  did  not,  however,  jH-eyent' Plutarch 
from  devoting  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  literary  and  philo 
sophical  studies.    He  both  taught  philosophy,  and  'wais  a 
voluminous  vniter.    A  catalogue  of  his  works,  drawn  up  by 
bis  son  LampriusV  is  still  extant,  from  which  it  appears, 

7)  Biax.  Tyr.  Diss.  3d.  Snidas.  Euseb.  Chron.  M.  Ant.  de  Seipso.  I.  i^ 
§  16.  Fabr.  Bib.  Or.  y.  li.  p.  aS.  Stoilii.  Hist  Pfa.  Mor.  f  254.  p.  972. 
edit  Heins.  Lagd.  Bat  1614,  Svo.  Davia,  Caatab.  1703. 

7«  Snid.  Vit.  ap.  Op^.  ed.  Raaldi  Par.  1624.  D.  Celer.  Par.  1617, 

^  Dc  Ourios;  t  ii.  p.  237. 

^Pbotitts.  Cod.  145.  p.  642.  Pint  de  Bdph.  laser,  t  i.  p,  555, 
Apotbegm.  IV^j.  i.  p.  322.    Synoelias,  p.  MO. 

^Jdniiuad  Eonap.    Teas.  deSeet  c  21.  §  a. 

7*  Precept  deger.  Rep.  tii.  467.  SjWpw*J.vi.2.&tiiLp.9Ba.Sitidas. 

7*VitDemo«th.tiiLp.9L  Eaii^icBibl.  Qr.T.iiLp.^38.  PfaitOp. 
'ed.  Franc.    1020.    Par.  1624. 
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that  more  of  his  pieces  have  been  lost  flian  have  been  pre- 
served, lliose  of  his  writings  which  remain  are  a  valuable 
treasure  of  ancient  learnings  serving  to  illustrate  not  <mly 
the  Ghrecilm  and  Roman  affairs^  but  the  history  of  philoso- 
phy. They  abound  with  proofs  of  indefatigable  industry 
and  profound  erudition;  and^  notwithstanding  the  harshness 
of  the  writbr's  style,  they  will  always  be  read  with  pleasure, 
on  accoont  of  the  great  variety  of  valuable  and  amusing  in- 
firmation  which  they  contain.  But  it  is  in  this  view  chiefly 
that  Plutarch  is  to  be  admired.  In  extent  and  variety  of 
leatidng,  he  had  few  equals;  'but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
excelled  as  much  in  depth  and  solidity  of  Judgment. 
Where  he  expresses  his  own  t;onceptions  and  opinions,  he 
often  supports  them  by  feeble  and  slender  arguments; 
where  he  reports,  and  attempts  to  elucidate,  the  opinions  of 
otiiers,  he  frequently  fsiUs  into  mistakes,  or  is  chargeable 
with  misrepresentation.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  may 
particularly  mention  what  he  -had  advanced  concerning 
nato's  notion  of  tiie  soul  of  the  world,  and  concerning  the 
Epicureim  philosophy.  To  this  We  must  add,  that  Plutarch 
is  often  inaccurate  in  method;  and  sometimes  betrays  a 
degree  of  credulity  unworthy  of  a  philosopher.  On  moral 
topics  he  is  most  successful.  His  didactic  pieces  not  only 
abound  with  amusing  anecdotes,  but  are  enriched  with 
many  just  and  useful  observations. 

Plutarch  appears  to  have  derived  his  philosopfaica]  tenets 
hem  various  sources.  Aristotle  was  liis  chief  guide  in 
ethics :  his  doctrine  of  the  soul  he  borrowed  from  the  Egyp- 
tians, or  more  probably  the  Pythagoreans :  in  metaphysics, 
he  principally  follow^  Plafo,  and  the  Old  Academy.  We 
sometimes  find  him  asserting  with  tbe  Dogmatists,  and 
sometimes  doubting  with  the  Pyrrhonists ;  but  he  always 
wages  open  war  with  the  Epicureans  and  the  Stoics.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  Plutarch  had  not  digested  for  himself 
any  accurate  system  of  opinions,  and  was  rather  a  memo- 
rialist and  interpreter  of  philosophers,  than  himself  an  emi- 
nent philosopher.  He  died  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Adrian ;  that  is,  about  the  year  119,  or  120.^ 

Galen,  ^  whom,  with  Plutarch,  we  have  ranked  among 

^  Npia  Seni  ger.  Rep.  t  ii.  p.  448. 

^  ]Siueb,  Hbt  £ccl.  1.  v.  c.  ult    Soidii.    Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  iii.  p.  600. 
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the  Platonic  philosoiriiers,  t¥iis  bom  in  the  year  13l>  at 
Pergamus  in  Asia.  In  his  childhood  he  was  well  in- 
stractod  I^y  his  father,  and  other  preceptors,  in  usefnl  and 
ornamental  learning.  He  studied  philosophy,  first  under 
Cains,  a  Platonist,  and  afterwards  under  Albinus ;  whilst^  at 
the  same  time,  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  medicine  under 
various  masters.  After  travelling  to  Corinth,  Alexandria^ 
and  other  pilules,  for  improvement  in  medical  and  philoso- 
phical knowledge,  he  began  to  practise  surgery  about  the 
twenty-eic^thyear  of  his  age.  The  countenance,  "vdiich  was 
at  ttis  time  given  to  learned  men  by  Marcus  Antoninus^  in- 
duced Galen  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Rome.  Here  be 
obtained  great  reputati<Hi  in  his  profession,  and  enjoyed 
the  favour  of  the  emperor,  and  the  friendship  of  many  jUus- 
trioos  Romans.  He  remained  at  Rome,  excepting  a  few 
interruptions,  till  his  death,  which  happened  about  the  year 
200.  Galen  wrote  many  books,  not  only  upon  medical 
but  philosophical  subjects.  Among  the  latter  are  a  treatise 
'^On  the  best  Doctrine^''  against  Favorinus;/'ADis8er^ 
tation  on  the  Opinions  of  Hij^ociates  and  Plato;"  **  A 
Commentary  on  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,""  and  several  piecea 
<'  On  Dialectics.''  This  writer  has  heeta  frequently  cen- 
sured ibr  impiety ;  but  his  Dmnenstration  of  Divine  Wisdom, 
from  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  in  his  tree^i^  JOe  Um 
Partium  Corporis  Hmtani,  ''  On  the  Uses  of  the  Parts  of 
the  Human  Body,""  is  sufficient  refutation  of  this  calumny.^* 

■*Vit.  ap.  Op.  Bas.  1662.    Vit  ap.  Arker.  de  Afieciunm  Cognitione, 
Rndolstadt  1715.  Cleric.  Hist  Med.  Labbei  Elog.  Cbron.  in  Gal.  Par. 

•  Vidend.  Joiis.de  Secip.  H.  Ph.  L  liL  c  3.  7.  9,  1(K  Vos.  <le  Hbt. 
Gr.  L  W*  o.  10.  le.  Mean.  adNioom.  p.  160.  SclUDtd.  Diss,  de  Hippar- 
ehoDe,  Theon.  Sect  ii.  p.  14.  Yoss.  de  Sc  Matli.^c.  33.  §  13.  GandcDt. 
de  Phil.  Rom.  c.  93.  Petav.  Rat  Temp.  I.  v.  c.  9.  Baylc.  Blount  Cciu*. 
Antb.p.  143.  170.  Warb.  Div.  Leg.  Mos.  t  il  p.  117.  Mosheim.  Hibt 
Chr.  aote  Conatant    See.  iii  $  511 . 
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SECT.   IV. 

Of  the  Eclectic  Sect. 

Upon  the  foundation  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  viiQx 
an  abundance  of  heterogeneous  materials  collected  from 
jbTery  ofber  sect,  was  erected  an  irregular,  cumbrous,  and 
useless  edifice,  called  the  Eclectic  School.  The  founders 
of  this  ^ct  formed  the  flattering  design  of  sdectfaig,  from 
llie  doctrines  of  all  former  philosophers,  such  opinions  as 
Bee^eA  to  approach  nearest  the  truth,  and  combining  them 
into  one  system.  But,  in  executing  tiiis  plan,  they  did 
ttoChing  better  than  pile  up  a  shapeless  and  incoher^it 
ma£»,  rudis  indige^aque  9iio2e«,  not  unlike  that  chaos,  which 
IBiey  admitted  as  an  essential  article  in  their  doctrine  of 
nature.  In  some  particulars,  indeed,  they  fittempted  to 
adorn  and  enrich  tiie  system  with  fancies  of  their  own ;  but 
with  wbat  littie  success^  will  sufficiently  appear  in  the 
sequel.  ^ 

The  Eclectic  sect  took  its  rise  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt; 
a  country  which,  in  more  remote  periods,  had  admitted 
foreign  dogmas,  and  superstitions,  particularly  after  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Persians.  Egypt  having,  in  consequence  of 
llie  conquests  of  Alexander,  become  a  part  of  the  Gre- 
tiaB  empire,  the  Egy|»tian  priests  accommodated  them- 
selves, not  only  to  the  laws  and  manners,  but  even  to  flie 
speculative  tenets  of  their  conquerors.  That  they  might 
not  appear  inferior  to  the  Greeks  in  learning,  they  affected 
to  admire  and  adopt  their  philosophy.  The  Pythagoric  and 
Fklonic  systems,  especially,  gained  an  easy  admission  into 
dhe  Egyptian  schools,  on  account  of  the  respect  which  they 
]paid  to  religion,  and  the  opportunities  which  tiiey  afforded 
of  reconciling  vulgar  superstitions^  anci  yemacular  tradi- 
tions, with  systematic  science. 

*  Hie  confusion  of  opinions,  which  arose  from  this  cause, 
was  dc^bdess  increased  by  the  promiscuous  c<mcourse  of 
strangers,  who,  at  this  period,  flocked  from  all  quarters  to 
Alexandria,  bringing  with  them,  from  their  respective  coun- 
tries, iheir  diflfi^ent  tenets  in  philosophy  and  religion.  An^ 
the  evil  was  aggravated  by  the  return  of  a  body  of  Alex<- 
aodrian  pUlosophers,  who,  under  the  trpublesome  and  op- 
pressive reign  of  Ptolemy  Pbyscon^  had  beeu  dispersed 
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fliroiigh  Ada,^  and  vlio  had  there  learned  a  new  species  of 
oriental  philosophy,  chiefly  derived'from  the  Persian  Zo- 
roaster, which  they  found  it  not  difficult  to  incorporate  with 
the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras. 

The  present  state  of  the  sereral  Grecian  sects  was,  in 
no  small  degree,  fiivonraUe  to  the  coalescing  plan  of  th0 
Eclectic  philosophy.  The  Dogmatists  had  now  so  long  enn 
gaged  in  nadecided'contests,  as  safficieatly  to  betray  their 
weakness  to  their  common  adversaries,  the  Academics  and 
Scei>tics.  Scq^^cism,  on  the  other  side,  was  seen  to  con- 
tradict the  common  sense  and  experience  of  mankind,  and 
to  threaten  the  worid  vdik  universal  uncertainty  and  Qon* 
fusion.  In  these  circumstances,  nothing  cpuld  be  more 
natural,  than  the  design  of  separating  from  each  former 
system  its  purest  and  beat-supported  tenets,  and  forminf 
them  into  a  new  institute  of  philosophy,  in  which  truth 
might  be  seen  under  a  fairer  and  more  perfect  form,  than 
she  hadhiitherto  been  able  to  assume. 

The  Christian  religion,  too,  which  had  now  found  it^ 
way  to  Alexandria,  became  incidentally  the  occasion  of 
encoaraging  and  promoting  (his  coalition  of  opinion^.  Fc^- 
when  the  HeiUhen  philosophers  perceived  that  this  new 
establishment,  supported  by  the  splendour  of  its  miracle3» 
and  the  purity  of  its  doctrines,  was  daily  gaining  credit 
even  in  the  scImmiIs  of  Alexandria ;  and  saw  that,  lik^  the 
futng  sun,  it  was  likely  soon  to  eclipse  ev^y  inferior  light ; 
despairing  ef  being  able  either  to  refute  its  claims  by  ai^fii*- 
ment,  or  to  stem  its  progress  by  authority,  they  determined 
to  oppose  it  by  every  effort  of  ingenuity  and  artifice.  In 
Older  to  snpport  the  declining  credit  of  their  own  schools^ 
they  incorporated  Christian  ideas  and  principles  iiUo  their 
new  system.  Several  &i&ers  of  the  C%ristia|i  church  themr 
selves,  sudi  as  Paatsenns,  Clemens.Alexandrinusy  and  the 
author  of  the  work  called  "  The  Sheph^d  of  Hennas/  by 
Mudyittg  4>hilosophy  in  the  Alexandrian  schools  iiyndici- 
ODsly  fiivoored  die  views  of  their  opp^ientf,  and  from  th^ir 
eacred  magarine  contributed  their  share  towards  that  cour 
lused  mass  of  opinions,  Egyptian,  Oriental,  Pythagorie^ 
Platonic,  and  Christian,  which>  about  the  close  of  tibp 
second  centory,  rose  up  into  the  Edeetic  SyiUm. 

>»  Athaen.  1.  iv.  p.  164.    ConC  JoflGs.  i  xJULfiu.  c  0. 
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The  Eckctic  sect  is  not  commonly  known  amoi^  ancient 
writers  under  any  distinct  name^  for  this  obyions  reason, 
that  its  most  celebrated  supporters  choose  rather  to  pass 
themselTCs  upon  the  world  as  Platonists^  than  to  assume  a 
new  tide;  but,  that  the  sect  really  existed  as  such,  no  one, 
who  attends  to  the  facts  by  which  its  rise  and  progress  are 
marked,  can  entertain  a  doubt.^ 

The  first  projector  of  this  plan  appears  to  have  been 
Paiamo,  a  Platonist  The  practice  of  (diilosophising  edec^ 
tiically  was  indeed  kno^m  long  before  his  time.  It  had 
been  formerly  adopted,  as  we  have  seen  by  several  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Greek  sects,  particularly  Plato,  Zeno,  and 
Aristotle ;  it  had  been  not  uncommon  among  the  Alex- 
andrian philosophers^ from  the  commencement  of  Uieir 
schools;  and  it  was  followed,  in  the  period  of  which 
we  are  now  treating,  by  Plutarch,  Pliny,  Galen,  and 
others.  ButPotamo  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who 
attempted  to  institute  a  new  sect  upon  this  principle.  Dio- 
genes Laertius  relates,^  ''that  not  long  before  he  wrote  his 
Lives  of  the  Philosophers,  an  Eclectic  sect,  ii^Kru^  rcc 
Supiffit,  had  been  introduced  by  Potamo  of  Alexandria^ 
who  selected  tenets  from  every  former  sect"  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  quote  a  £ew  particulars  of  his  system  from  his 
Eclectic  institutes,  respecting  the  principles  of  reasoning, 
and  certain  general  topics  of  philosophical  inquiry;  from 
which  nothing  further  can  be  learned,  than  tliat  Potamo 
endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  precepts  of  Plato  with  those 
€t  other  masters.  As  nothing  r^nains  concerning  this  phi* 
losopher  besides  the  brief  account  just  referred  to  in  Laer-» 
tins,  an  obscure  passage  in  Suidas,^.and  another,  still  more 
obscure.  Porphyry,^  it  is  probable  that  his  attemptto  in* 
stitute  a  school  upon  the  Eclectic  plan  proved  unsuccess- 
fai.  Hie  time  when  Potamo  flourished  is  uncertain.  Sui* 
das  places  him  imder  Augustus;  but  it  is  more  probable, 
from  the  account  of  Laertius,  that  he  began  his  under* 
taking  about  the  close  ctf  the  second  centory.   . 

The  comlplete  constitution  of  ttie  j^ectic  sect  must  be 

•*Tid.  OImtS  Diss,  de  Sect  Bolect  cp.  Stmriey's  lives  of  Phil,  et 
Moihdm.  Diss.  Kitt  Bod.  p.  S6*  ^  PrMem.  sub.  fin. 

**8iikbu iiTAifi^ t  i. p.666.  et  ^  Potsro.  t  iu.  p.  161. 

"TitPlotcuix.p.loe.  B94.Gr.Fabr.vol.  iv.p.lOS.  Oleai:.  Dks. 
dePh.  £dec,§2. 
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V^ehM^  Aifoi*()to*ii«,  g«mkih^ 

Aefffl&t^ned,  Sacta.  If  ^otnm^s  riftwiftedtwth  njifoto  iMs  lec- 
terns tod  tihosle  of  Potamo,  as  Poi^liyfjr  intfmates,  Ainino- 
%tti«  !(kmrishdi  aboat  ttte  begiimhig  of  the  third  ctotory.  H6 
"iirasbomtyfOmsliian  patents,  and  was  earty  iniAructed  in  the 
^techeiicied  iscfiools  established  at  AlexaMriii.  )B!ere, 
under  the  Christian  preceptots,  Aflrenagror^s,  ¥^atttt^tis, 
imd  Cleihinis  AlexandrhmSy  by  Whom  this  school  Was  ^c- 
ciessively  coiidtictca,  aiid  who  theriiseWes  tttiited  tSentile 
](rf^osophy  With  Christian  doctrine,  he  ac^prired  a  strong 
propehi^ty  fbwWdij  philosophical  stndies,  and  becaitte  ex- 
cifedihgly  dteirous  of  teconciBng  the  dffferctit  opinions 
iMch  at  thfet  Wde  subsisted  almong  philosoJ)hcrs.* 

'PorJAyry  relates,**  that  Ammbnius  passed  OTer  to  the 
leg^^stkblishinent,  thaN:  is,  apostatised  t6  the  !Paga!n  YeU- 
gioh.  Bosebius,^  and  JFcnnn,^^  6n  the  cdntrairy,  ai^sert, 
fhai  Jtihhfnronitis  continued  in  tfie  Christian  faitti  to  the  end 
itf  liis'Hfe.  But  it  is  probable  that  these  Christian  follierst 
tefer^  atlother  Ammohius,  who,  in  the  third  cfentttry, 
'tntiteh  Harmony  of  the  €k)spels,  or  to  some  other  prirson  of 
th&r  naine :  for  they  refer  to  the  sacred  books  of  Am^nohius; 
whereas  Ainmonius  Sacca,  as  his  pupfl  Longinus  attests, 
wrpCe  tt6tMng.*'  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  parti- 
CoUts  telkted  of  Otis  philosopher,  but  -upon  the  ^^fpold- 
tfon'oThis  having  rmounced  the  Christian ihith.  ¥t  Seems 
linprt>balyle,ihat  a  ChristianHroiild  have  acceptedUie  cWit 
fa  a  4*agta  school,  dr  would  havie  be«i  followed  by  disci- 
{lies,  "rdio'wag^d  t)erf)etiial  ^«irair agdStist  Christiaulty.  Thtft 
be  whs  v^ell  acquainted  with  t!he  Christian  dodtrUe,  and 
feiideaveuredio  tocdrporatfe  it  into  Ws  system,  will,  how* 
e'rer,'b49  ^readily  admitted. 

Accordlhgt6Hidrbcles,Amm6iiitis\vas  induced  to  eit- 
ecule  the  liran  of  a  distinct  "Eclectic  school,  by  a  desire  of 
putting  an  iind  to  tiiose  contentions  which  had  so  long*  dis^ 
trttcted  ^the 'philttsopftilcal  world,  "Animosities;*'  says 
Hierocles,w  *^havlng  Mtherto  i^xfiited  latoong  the  Phtto- 

•^aidu  in  Ammon.  t  i.  p.  143.  in  Plot  t.  iii.  p.  1^.    Bayle. 
•ilpad.Etta^b.HlH.l?bc.L\i.c.l».  •»E.c.p.Wl. 

MDeS.E.  c.lv.l[».l3S.   iBib.  Eccl.  FiiSbr* 

MCompmfe  Fabrie.  Bib.  Or.  V.  fv.^.  Ifll^,  iTSi*     Bftli-'D^Mito  d^  S. 
Pl»^LL<n3.    La»diM)r^  Cr«(Afblliljr,  fifffil  e.>AS. 
••  De  Fato  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  214. 151* 
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xdatfi,  Ji^ria^ifili^Ji^,  and  otl^T  pbjytotqp^ftff ^  wW^t  ^«^e  i^ 
this  tune  carried  to  suc^  a  bei^hi  tha^  tji^y  d^  QiQ^  ^,9^^^ 
to  coxn^t  tb;e  Stings  of  tbeir  1^im}^T3>  in  pi;d^r  tpt  %«ish 
themselyea  with  weapons  of  de^nc^ :  Anuapji^iu^,  a  ijaa^ 
divinely  instnict^d^  abandoning  tbe  controyer^e3  y^i4^Q\f 
had  sp  long  dijs^ced  phiIo0Qpby>  aiid  (^lea^ip^  ^,yia,y  th^ 
tfoperfiuities  o/  each  $j3tem«  dempmftiat^d  that*  ^  <r^^^i 
great  and  necessary  pointy,  the  doctr^^e3  oj^  Pktp  a^^ 
Aristotle  were  p^j^fe^^tly  hanQoniou9«  and  th\i$  d^^wf  red  t^ 
his  disciples  an  ini^titu^on  of  philosQpjby  £reQ  ^To:p(^  ^^ 
pate.''  J^Iow  far  the  sy$tem»  which  Amnionii\9  apd,  his  fo^ 
Jow^TS  framed^  deserted  the  praise  which  ^erp^Ies  ^ 
stQwa  upon  it,  wiU  afterwards  appe^» 

Ammonius  bad  many  eminent  fpllpw^rs  ^^  h^^9^ 
|>ptb  Pa^pn  an<Ji  Christian,  ^ho  all,  dp^^t^esi^,  promi^i^ 
themselves  much  illumination  from  a  preceptor,  yfbfi  u^ 
de^olK^  to  ppllect  ii^o  a  focus  all  the  ^ay^  of  anc|e]ip(t  wj*- 
dcaa.  He  taught  bi9  select  disciples  pertain  ^uhlji^e  doc- 
trine^,  and  mystical  practices,  and  wa3  called  ^^o^f^^^frf^, 
the  heayen-ta^ght  philosopher.  T^ese.  if^ys^rj^  w^ta 
conununipated  \o  t|^ein  under  a  solpmn  u^nncti^  pf  3^ 
«:iecj.  PorplOTy  relate?,^*  that  Plo^^s,  wi^  ^^  T^^*  ^* 
tbp  disciplea  of  Ammonius,  promised,  not  to  divulge  cer- 
tain dogmas  whi^h  they  leaned  in  hi3  school^  hn\  \q  \^^e 
them  safely  in  their  purged  minds.  This  pi(rcwp|if  tance  ac- 
counts for  the  &ct,  already  mentioned  pn  the  authority  of 
LQiiginu3y  that  he  ief^  nodiingin  writi^ng.  .^Vmmonius  pro* 
\>^(j  died  about  the  year  243.^ 

Among  those  disciples  of  Ammordus,  whq  were  ad- 
mi^tPd  tP  the  knowledge  of  tps  mysteries^  wer^  £(er^i:^piuf , 
Origipes,  Longinu9,  ap4  Flotinus. 

ffer^nim  and  Chifiines^  are  piemora^le  for  nptldn^, 
pxcept  tbeff  infidelity  to  U^ir  waster,  in  yiolati^  tibeir 
promise  by  diyulging  the  secrets  of  his  school.  This  Ori- 
gines  m\i$t  not  be  confounded  with  Orieen,  the  celdirated 
teacher  of  ttie  Christian  church  in  AlexandriS;  fbr  the 
former  was  a  Pa^ai^,  apd  seems  to  have  written  only  two 
i^qiiall  tre?4jses^  wh|cb  V®  ;)ovy  Ipst ;  w|iereasihe  latter  ro^e 

••  L.  c.  c.  3.  »  Jpas.  ^e  Scr.  Hipt  Ph.  1.  iii.  c.  3.  p.  282. 

»  f  aUf .  Bib.  Gf,  y.  iii.  g.  WO.    Poiph.  |.  c.  c.  % 
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to  great  distmction  among  ihe  Christiaii  fathers,  and  was 
the  author  of  many  vaJoable  woAs. 

Dkmysius  Longinus,^  a  native  of  E^esa,  in  Syria,  was 
instructed  by  Cornelius  Fronto,  a  nephew  of  Plutarch,  in 
rhetoric,  and  afterwards  became  his  heir.  Whilst  he  was 
young  he  visited  several  celebrated  seats  of  the  muses, 
particularly  Athens,  Alexandria,  and  Rome,  and  attended 
upon  the  most  eminent  masters  in  language,  eloquence, 
a|id  philosophy,  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Plato,^  and 
honoured  his  memory  with  an  annual  festival.^  He  chiefly 
followed  the  Eclectic  system  of  Ammonius.  So  extensive 
and  profound  was  his  erudition,  that  he  was  called  the 
living  library.^  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  none  of 
the  writings  of  this  celebrated  scholar  are  extant,  except 
one  piece,  which  will  be  an  eternal  monument  of  his  genius 
and  taste,  ''A  Treatise  on  the  Sublime/'  Longinus  was 
preceptor  in  the  Greek  language  to  Zenobia,  queen  of 
Palmyra;  and,  having  been  admitted  to  her  counsels, 
shared  her  fortunes.  That  princess  being  conquered  and 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  in  the  year  273, 
her  minister,  was,  by  the  emperor's  command,  put  to 
death.^  Longinus  had  seen  the  Jewish  scriptures;  he 
quotes  a  passage  from  the  writings  of  Moses,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Sublime;  ''  and  God  said.  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light/' « 

The  school  of  Ammonius  was  eontinued,  and  the  Eclec- 
tic syst^n  completed,  by  the  most  celebrated  of  his  dis- 
ciples, Plotinus,  the  chief  of  the  Alexandrian  Platonists, 
from  whom  the  school  afterwards  took  its  name.  For  our 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  opinions  of  this  philosopher, 
we  may  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  authority  of 
Porphyry,  who  must,  indeed,  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  particulars  of  his  life,  having  enjoyed  an  inti- 

•»  Suidas.  Porpb.  Vit  Plot.  c.  xx.  c.  xiv.  "*£aseb.  Prcp.  1.  x.  c.  3^ 
^  The  common  reading  in  Eusebins  is  TD^rlnta,  but  ^e  tiiink,  with  Fa- 
bricias,  *  that  the  passage  should  be  read  m«r<A«ia,  for  it  Is  not  probable 
that  Longinus  who  was  contemporary  with  Piotinns,  and  wrote  against 
him,  should  observe  a  festival  in  hononr  of  his  memory.  Longinus  sur* 
\ived  Plotinus  only  a  few  years. 

«Bibl.Gr.y.iv.p.4d6. 
>•»  £unapli  Vit  Sophist,  p.  14*  » Vopwcus  in  Aui-el.  c.  30. 

»  Gen.  13. 
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male  friendship  wifii  bim  for  many  years;  but  whose 
partiality  for  his  sect,  and  pn^f>ensity  to  fiction,  will  not 
suffer  ns  to  aDow  him  implicit  credit.'  Hie  probable  truth 
with  respect  to  this  philosopher  is  as  follows : — 

Phtinus  was  bom  at  Lycopolis,  in  Egypt,  in  the  year 
205.  Concerning  his  parents,  family,  and  early  edoca- 
tion,  nofliing  is  knowii.  About  fhe  age  of  twenty  years, 
he  began  to  apply  to  the  vstudy  of  philosophy.  After 
attending  lectures  in  the  different  schools  with  whidii  Alex- 
andria at  this  time  abounded,  he  attached  himself  to 
Ammonius,  and  continued  to  prosecute  his  philosophical 
studies  under  this  master  eleven  years ;  probaMy  because, 
he  found  in  Ammonius  a  disposition  towards  superstition 
and  fiuiaticism  similar  to  his  own.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
preceptor,  having  in  his  school  frequently  heard  the  Orien- 
tal philosophy  commended,  and  expected  to  find  in  it  fliat 
kind  of  doctrine  concerning  Divine  natures,  which  he  was 
most  desirous  of  studying,  he  determined  to  travel  into 
Persia  and  India,  to  learn  wisdom  of  the  magi  and  Gymno- 
sophists.  In  thfs  design  be  was  probably  encouraged  by 
the  success  of  ApoUonius  Tyanseus,  whose  magic  arts,  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  these  sources,  had  obtained  him 
universal  fame.  It  happened  opportunely,  that  the  em- 
peror Gordian  was,  at  this  time,  undertaking  an  expedition 
against  ihp  Parthians.  k'lotinus  seized  &e  occasion,  and, 
in  the  year  243,  joined  the  emperor's  army.  The  afiairs 
of  Grordian  proving  unfortunate,  and  the  emperor  himself 
being  killed,  the  philosopher  fled,  not  without  hazard,  to 
Antioch ;  and  afterwards  came  to  Rome,  where  tb,t  purple 
was  now  possessed  by  Philip. 

For  some  time  Plotinus  was  prevented  from  laying  open 
the  stores  of  wisdom  which  he  had  collected,  by  the  oadi 
of  secrecy  which  he  had  taken  in  the  school  of  Ammonius: 
but,  after  his  fellow  disciples,  Herenniusand  Origines,  had 
disclosed  the  mysteries  of  their  master,  he  thought  himself 
no  longer  bound  by  his  promise,  and  became  a  public  pre- 
ceptor in  philosophy,  upon  Ecledtic  principles.  During  a 
period  of  ten  years,  he  confined  himself  entirely  to  oral 
discourse ;  always  conversing  freely  with  his  disciples,  who 

^Cont  Porph.  ¥it  PlotliL  ap.  Fab.  Eunap.  p.  1.  Soidai  in  Porph. 
t  iii.p.  133. 
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were  yery  iiiimeroiis>  wA  eacanraging  tbaip  to  ^urt  4i4Sf  i4- 
iifia,  u^  propose  qaestiops*  upoa  ^very  subject.  At  last  h^ 
Uvmd  it  necessary^  for  his  own  canvemence  aa^  that  of  bi9 
pupils,  to  commit  the  substance  of  his  lectures  to  writing; 
Many  volumes  of  metaphysics,  dialectic^,  and  ethicSt  thus 
produced  with  haste  and  inaccuracy  in  the  midst  of  various 
engagementSt  were  suffered  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  his 

Jmpils  without  being  transcribed.  This  may  in  part  account 
or  the  great  obscurity  and  confusion*  which  axe  still  found 
jn  these  writings,  after  all  tbe  pains  that  Porphyry  took  to 
correct  them.  These  book^  which  are  fiftyTfour  in  number, 
Hre  distributed  under  six  classes,  called  Enneads.  Froclus 
wrote  commentaries  upon  them,  and  pexi^us  defended 
tbam  against  the  Peripatetics.^ 

Although  the  novelty  of  the  plan  of  instruction,  which 
Platinos  followed,  brought  him  many  hearers,  through  the 
obscurity  and  subtlety  of  his  doctrine  he  bad  but  few  dis- 
cipflep.  Nqtiiing  oould  exceed  the  assiduity  with  which  he 
taught  Uios^  who  were  willing  to  become  his  foUowers,  or 
the  ardour  with  which  he  hin^elf  applied  to  philosophical 
upeculations.  It  was  hi3  frequent  practice,  to  prepare  hin^ 
^elf  for  bi^  suhlime  contemplations  by  watching  ^d  fasting* 
]^  su<:;bhigh  reputation  was  PloUnqs  fof  wisdom,  that  many 
|irivate  quarrels  were  jeferred  to  his  arbitration,  an^  parentij, 
^jpon  their  death-bedi^,  often  seat  for  him,  to  Intmst  bini 
with  the  char(^e  of  their  children.  Be  resided  twenty-sii^ 
year^  at  Aome,  where  \ie  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many 
persons  of  high  rank^  and  particularly  of  the  emperor  Galie* 
nuSt  The  use  which  Plottnns  made  of  his  interest  with  that 
prince  was  a  memorable  propf  of  the  romantic  turn  of  hiis 
mind.  He  requested  the  emperor  to  rebuild  a  city  in  Cam- 
pania, i^hich  had  been  formerly  rased,  and  to  grant  it,  wit)i 
the  n^bbouring  territory,  tp  a  bpdy  of  pbilosonhers,  wbp 
should  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  Plato,  and  snpuld  cg}l 
the  city  Platonopolis ;  at  the  same  time  promising,  that  he 
himself,  with  his  friends,  would  lay  the  foundation  of  this 
plplosophicql  colony^  The  emperor  was  liimself  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  proposal,  bat  was  dissuaded  by  his  fri^ids. 

It  was  another  proof  pf  the  fanatical  spirit  of  Plotinus, 
that,  though  well  skilled  in  the  medical  art,  he  had  such  a 

*  FabrioiuB,  r.  ir.  p.  164. 
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'contempt 'for  ihe  body,  that  te  trotdd  taevet  b^  prevailed  %pdfi 
to  make  use  of  tatj  raciaii:)  to  core  the  tfifleases  to  wUchids 
eotistitittioii  was  sttbHect,  or  to  aUevfate  -hii^  pafeli.  H^  had 
leaerned  frotti  Pytbagoras  and  Vhdo,  that  the  sovl  is^ent  into 
tte  body  for  the  fmnisbfaarent  of  its  forttiet  aitts^  and  most  th 
fliis  prison  pass  through  a  setere  servitude,  before  k  cam  f/e 
snficieiilly  pnrifled  to  tetnili  to  the  Di^line  fonntain  fh>m 
whicfti  it  flowed.  Such  was  Ms  contempt  of  the  corporeal 
irriiicle  in  which  his  soul  Was  inclosed,  that  he  would  nevar 
snd^  flie  day  df  his  birfli  to  be  celebrated,  or  Utoy  porhttk 
to  be  taken  ik  his  person.  Amelius,  one  of  his  pupils,  how- 
ever, desirous  df  bbtaittitog  a  picture  of  Ms  master,  intro- 
dttced  a  paiiiter,  named  G&sterius,  into  the  school,  which 
any  one  was  at  libeity  to  visit,  in  hopes  that,  by  attentively 
obseivilq'  Ms  features,  he  knight  be  able  to  delineate  tbe 
Kkeness  irom  memory.  This  the  painter  accomplished  with 
{Teat  success;  and  AmeKas became  poissessed  of  aportraft 
of  Plotinus  vnfliout  his  knowledgpe. 

By  his  rigorous  tAstinenCe,  and  determined  neglect  of  hi^ 
heaMi,  Flotftos,  at  last,  brougM  hiinself  into  a  state  of 
disease  and  in&^iiity,  which  tendeyed  the  Ittttdr  part  of  Ms 
ttTe  excecdm^^^  pahrfuL  Forsaken  by  his  fridnds,  except*- 
ing  only  Eustbcklus  (for  Porphyry  was  tit  that  time  in 
SicOy),  he  left  Rbme,  and  retired  into  Campaenia,  to  the 
e^EUe  €t  ^thns,  one  of  his  former  disciples,  now  de^* 
ceased.  By  the  iiospitaUty  of  the  heirs  of  this  old  friend^ 
flotiaus  was  supported  tin  his  deatti.  When  he  found  his 
end  approaching,  he  said  to  EustochinTs,  **The  Divine  prin*- 
eiple  within  me  is  now  hastening  to  tmite  itself  with  that 
Divine  Being  which  animates  the  univer^ :"  herein  express*- 
ing  a  leading  principle  of  his  philosophy,  that  the  human 
soal  is'an  emanation  fVom  the  Divine  nature,  and  wiH  rc^ 
torn  to  the  source  Whence  it  proceeded.  Plotinus  died  in 
flie  year  270,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

Pbrphyry,  in  relating  the  life  of  Plotinus,  represents 
Vtitt  aBhMxjtg  been  possessed  of  miraculous  powets,  sbm« 
Iiir  to  OosevAich  he  ascrlbei^  to  P^thajgbms,  and  doubts 
less  #iBi  ftelfsMae  artful  design :  but  the  characters  df  fic^ 
tfen  «tf6  ito^ibfongly  mcurked  upon  ike  whbte  narrative,  tbdt, 
after  what  has  been  already  ^M  concerning  the  marret- 
lous  parts  of  Ae  history  of  Pythagoras,  and  of  ApoUonius 
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Tjranseos,  it  is  wlioUy  mmecesdary  to  allow  those  of  Ploti- 
nus  farther  notice  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

From  ihe  life  and  writings  of  this  philosopher  it  clearly 
appears,  that  he  belonged  to  the  class  of  fanatics.  His 
natural  temper,  his  education,  his  system,  all  inclined  him 
to  fanaticism.  Suffering  himself  to  be  led  astray,  by  a 
volatile  imagination,  from  the  plain  path  of  good  sense,  he 
poured  forth  crude  and  confused  conceptions,  in  obscure  ^ 
and  incoherent  language.  Sometimes  he  soared,  in  extatic 
flights,  into  flie  regions  of  mysticism.  Porphyry  relates,^ 
that  he  ascended  through  all  the  Platonic  steps  of  Divine 
contemplation,  to  the  actual  vision  of  the  Deity  himself, 
and  was  admitted  to  such  intercourse  with  him,  as  no  other 
philosopher  ever  enjoyed.  They  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  human  nature  will  easily  perceive,  in  these  flights,  un- 
equivocal proofs  of  a  feeble  or  disordered  mind,  and  will 
not  wonder  that  the  system  of  Plotinus  was  mystical^  and 
his  writings  obscure.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  this  phi- 
losopher made  it  the  main  scope  and  end  of  his  life  to  dazzle 
ids  own  mind,  and  the  minds  of  others,  with  the  meteors  of 
enthusiasm,  rather  than  to  illuminate  them  with  the  clear  and 
steady  rays  of  truth.  How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that 
;such  a  man  should  have  become,  in  a  great  degree,  the  pre- 
ceptor of  flie  world,  and  should,  by  means  of  his  disciples^ 
have  ev^ry  where  disseminated  a  sj^ecies  of  false  philoso- 
phy, which  was  compounded  of  superstition,  enthusiasm, 
and  imposture !  The  ihuddy  waters,  sent  forth  from  this  pol- 
luted spring,  were  spread  tfirough  the  most  celebrated  seats 
of  learning,  and  were  even  permitted,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  to  mingle  with  the  pure  stream  of  Christian  doctrine. 

Not  only  at  Rome,  where  Plotinns  had  taught,  but  first 
in  Alexandria,  afterwards  in  many  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  even  at  Athens,  the  ancient  seat  of  wis- 
dom, the  system  of  Ammonius  and  Plotinus  was  embraced 
andpropagated  by  men,  who,  in  learning  and  abilities,  were 
greatly  superior  to  its  founders.  We  shall  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Plotinian,  or  Eclectic,  schooj  through  a  long 
aeries  of  Pagan  professors,  reserving  to  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  work  the  consideration  of  its  influence  upon  the 
opinions  of  Christian  writers. 

«  Tid.  Emuqp.  p.  17,  •  L.  c.  c.  13. 15.  2^. 
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AmeBus^  a  Tuscan,  ^o  in  his  youth  had  been  instrnoted 
m  philosophy  by  Lysimacbus,  a  Stoic,  and  who  had,  in  the 
conrse  of  his  stndies,  acquired  a  great  fondness  for  the 
writings  of  Plato,  in  die  year  348  became  a  pupfl  of 
Plotinus.  His  master  found  his  talents  atid  taste  to 
similar  to  his  own,  that  he  soon  admitted'  him  to  hi^ 
friendship,  and  employed  him  in  writing  solutions  of  ques^ 
tions  proposed  to  him  by  his  disciples,  and  refstaliens 
of  the  objections  and  calumnies  of  his  enemies.  He  had 
been  eigl^teen  years  with  Plotinus,  when  Porphyry  enters 
the  school,  and  probably  assisted  him  in  studying  the  doc- 
trine of  Aeir  master.^  Before  the  death  of  Plotinus,  hd 
retired  to  Apamea^  where  he  surviyed  his  master  a  few 
years. 

Among  the  most  celebrated  preceptors  of  the  Plot!* 
nian  school,  and  the  Alexandrian  sect,  is  Porphyry,  a 
learned  and  zealous  supporter  of  Pagan  theology,  and 
an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Christian  faith.  Porphyry* 
was,  as  we  learn  from  himself,  a  Tyrian.^^  He  was 
bom  in  the  year  233.**  His  father  very  early  introduced 
him  to  the  study  of  literature  and  philosophy  under  the 
Christian  preceptor  Origen,  probably  whilst  he  was  teadn 
ing  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine.*^  His  juvenile  educatioxi 
was  completed  at  Athens  by  Longinus,  whose  high  reputa^ 
tion  for  learning  and  genius  brought  him  pupils  from  many 

^PMph.  Tit  Pl«t  Q^  7.  &e»  Sbidai.  Fab.  Bib.  Gr»  y«  iu  p.  40^ 
Sao^  1.  c 

'Smdas  has  probably  no  other  ground  for  saying  that  Porphyiy  was  a 
disciple  of  Amelias. 

*£iiiiap.  Yit  Soph.  p.  17.  Saidas  in  Porph.  t  iii.  p.  168.  IMss.  d« 
Thii  Poiph.  Rom.  1680.  8vo.  Fabr.  Bib.  Or.  ▼.  iv.  p.  107.  Foiph.  Yit 
Plot  c  y'm.  197. 

**  Jerom*  and  Chrysostom  t  call  Porphyry  a  Batanean :  whence  some 
have  supposed,  t  that  he  was  bom  in  the  country  of  Basan,  a  part  of  Tra- 
ebonites,  in  Palestine.  It  is  more  probable  ||  that  Batanea  was  a  part  of 
Syria  bordering  upon  Tyre,  in  which  a  colony  of  Tyrians  had  settled^ 
•adif  this  was  the  place  of  Porphyry's  birth,  he  might  chose  mCher  to 
ntSk  IStKmW  a  I'yrian,  than  to  derive  liis  appellation  from  an  obscure 
rqpon. 

"lb.  c.  4.  »£useb.  Ecc.  H.  I.  iii.  o.  19. 

•  PrcC  Epist  ad  Galat  t  Hom.  vi.  in  1  Cor.  p.  58. 

I  Cfea.  Baron,  ad  A.  C.  335.    Le  Moyne  ad  Tar.  Sac.  t  ii.  p.  607. 
R  Stepban.  in  Bthniois.    Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  ▼.  iv.  p.  181 . 
VOL.  II.  I 
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distaat  countries.  Under  this  exceU^ent  instnictor  he  gaiaed 
an  exteosive  acquaintance  with  antiquity,  improved  his 
tai^  in  literature,  and  enlarged  his  knowledge  of  the  Plo- 
tinean  philosophy.  It  is,  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure  to 
be  ascribed  to  Longinus,  that  we  find  so  many  proofs  of  eru- 
dition, and  so  much  elegance  of  style,  in  the  writings  of 
Porphyry.^ 

From  this  time,  we  have  little  information  concerning 
this  philosopher,  tQl  we  find  him,  about  the  thirtieth  year. 
Qf  his  €ige,  becoming,  at  Rome,  a  disciple  of  Plotinus,  who 
bad  before  this  time  acquired  great  fame  as  a  teacher  of 
philosophy  .^^  Porphyry  vras  six  years  a  diligent  student 
of  the  Eclectic  system ;  and  became  so  entirely  attached  to 
his  master,  and  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  his  doctrine, 
(hat  Plotinus  esteemed  him  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  his  school,  and  firequently  employed  him  in  refuting  the 
obj0ctions  of  his  opponents,  and  in  explaining  to  his 
yomiger  pupils  the  more  difficult  parts  of  his  writings :  he 
evepi  entrusted  him  with  the  charge  of  methodizing  and 
correcting  his  works  :^  the  fanatical  spirit  of  philosophy, 
to  which  Porphyry  addicted  himself,  concurred  with  his 
natural  propensity  towards  melancholy  to  produce  a  re- 
solution>  which  he  formed  about  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
his  age,  of  putting  an  end  to  his  life;  purposing  hereby, 
ao^ording  to  the  Platonic  doctrine,  to  release  his  soul  from 
her  wretched  prison,  the  body.  From  this  mad  design  he 
was,^oweter,  dissuaded  by  his  master,  who  advised  him  to 
divert  his  melancholy  by  taking  a  journey  to  Sicily,  to  visit 
kis  friend  Probus,  an  accomplished  and  excellent  man, 
who  lived  near  liilybaeum.  Porphyry  followed  the  advice 
of  Plotinus,  and  recovered  the  vigour  and  tranquillity  of 
his  mindJ^ 

After  the  death  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  still  remaining  in 
Sicily,  appeared  as  an  open  and  implacable  adversary  to 
(he  Chri^an  religion.'^  Some  have  nudntained,  that  in  his 
youth  he  had  been  a  Christian ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  suiffir 
citot  proof.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  whilst  he  was  a 
boy,  under  the  care  of  Origen,  he  gained  some  acquamt- 

w  Vit  Plot.  c.  21 .  "  Vit  Plot.  c.  4,  6.  »*  C.  viL  13. 30. 

w  Vit.  Plot  c  1 1.    Eunap.  p.  14. 

IT  Easeb.  and>iier.    Conf.  Lactaut.  1.  v.  c.  2. 
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ance  until  tbe  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptares.  He  wrote 
fifteen  distinct  treatises  against  Christianity,  which  tfaef 
emperor  Theodosius  ordered  to  be  destroyed :  an  injndi* 
cions  act  of  zeal,  which  the  real  friends  of  Christianity^  no 
less  than  its  enemies,  will  always  regret;  for  truth  can 
never  suffer  by  a  fair  and  full  discussion ;  and  fklsehood 
and  calumny  must  always,  in  the  issue,  serve  the  cause 
they  are  designed  to  injure.  The  spirit  of  tliose  writingpa 
of  Porphyry,  which  are  lost,  may  be,  in  some  measure,  ftp- 
I»ebended  from  the  fragments  which  are  preserved  by 
ecclesiastical  historians.  Many  able  advocates  for  Chris- 
tianity appeared  upon  litis  occasion,  the  principal  of 
whom  were  Methodius,  ApoIUnaris,  and  Eusebius.^  So 
vehement  and  Icustingwas  the  indignation  which  was  ex*- 
cited  against  the  memory  of  Porphyry,  that  Constantine^  in 
order  to  cast  the  severest  possible  censure  upon  the  Arian 
sect,  published  an  edict,^  ranking  them  among  the  pro-* 
fessed  enemies  of  Christianity,  and  requiring  that  they 
should,  from  that  time^  be  branded  with  the  name  of  Por- 
pbyrians. 

Porphyry,  after  remaining  many  years  in  Sicily,  returned 
to  Rome,  and  taught  the  doctrines  of  Plotinus ;  pretending 
to  be  not  only  a  philosopher,  endued  with  superior  wisdom, 
Mit  a  Divine  person,  favoured  with  supernatural  communi- 
cations from  heaven.  He  himself  relates,^  that  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  in  a  sacred  extacy,  in 
which  he  saw  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  the  God  who  is 
superior  to  all  gods,  without  an  image.  This  vision  Au- 
gustine'* supposes  to  have  an  illusion  of  some  evil  spirit : 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  believe  it  to  have  been  the  natural 
effect  of  a  heated  imagination ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  added 
to  flie  long  list  of  fictions,  with  which  the  writings  of  Por- 
phyry abound.  He  died  about  the  year  804.  Of  his  nu^ 
raerous  works,  the  only  pieces  which  have  escaped  the  de- 
predations of  time  (except  sundry  fragments,  dispersed 
through  various  authors),  are  his  '*  Life  of  Pythagoras ;''  a 
book  "  On  the  Cave  of  the  Nymphs  in  Homer ;"  **  Homeric 
Questions  f-  ^*  A  Fragment  on  the  Stygian  Lake  f  "  An 

"Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  ▼.  iv.  p.  107.  et  SjHab.  Script  de  Yer.  Ch.  ReL  c.  3. 
»  Socrat.  Hist  Eccl.  1.  i.  c.  9.  »  yjt  Plot  c.  33. 

^DeCfT.DeLtx.  cia 
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BpiaOe  to  Aii#bo,  an  HSgyptian  Priest;"  ''  A  Tie^&;e  09 
^  Five  Predicables,''  commonly  prefixed  to  the  logioai 
woricB  of  Aristofle;  ''  Thoughts  on  InteUigibles ;"  <'  A 
Tr^EUase  on  Abstinmce  from  Animal  Food ;"  and  '^  The 
life  of  Plotinus/'  which  contains  also  memoirs  of  Por- 
phyry himself.^ 

Pori^jfry  was,  it  must  be  owped,  a  writer  of  deep  erudi- 
tion ;  and>  had  his  judgment  and  integrity  been  equal  to  his 
learmng,  be  would  have  deserved  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  ancients.  But  neither  the  splendour  of  his  dio- 
tion,  nor  the  variety  of  his  reading,  can  atone  for  the  credu* 
lity,  or  flie  dishonesty,  which  filled  the  oarnitive  parts  of 
his  works  with  so  mapy  extravagant  tides,  or  interecit  the 
judicious  reader  in  the  abstruse  subtleties,  and  mystical 
Rights,  in  his  philosophical  writings. 

The  Alexandrian  philos<q>hy  had,  after  Porphyry,  many 
learned  and  able  defenders.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  was  his  immediate  successor,  JambUchus,^  a 
native  of  Cbakis  in  C»lo-Syria.  He  flourished,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  the  age  of  his  preceptor.  Porphyry,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  His  first  mstruotor 
was  Anatolius,  who  presided  in  a  Peripatetic  SQhoci  in 
Alexandria;  but  he  soon  left  this  school,  and  beca^pe  a 
disciple  of  Porphyry.  He  became  p^ect  master  of  all  the 
mysteries  of  tfie  Plotinian  system,  and  taught  4t  with  4Hicb 
predit  and  success,  that  disciples  crowded  to  his  school 
from  ^various  quarters.  Though  he  iell  short  of  'Pprgbyry 
in  el^uenqe,  he  won  the  affections  of  his  followers  iby  the 
fiieedom  with  which  he  conversed  with  them  upon  philoso- 
phy, and  was^  at  the  same  time,  Qarefrd  to  excite  admiea* 
tion,  and  command  their  reverence,  by  high  j^retensions  to 
theurgical  powers.  He  astonished  them  with  wonders, 
whidi-iie  professed  to  perform  by  means  of  an  intercounse 
with  invisible  beings.  Hence  he  was  called.  The  Most 
Pivine  and  Wonderftd  Teapber. 

The  writings  of  Jambliqhus  discover  extejusive  reading; 
but  his  style  is  so  de^cic^t  in  accuracy  and  elegance,,  that 
even  his  encomiast,  Eunapius,  acknowledges  it  n^re  likely 
to  disgust  than  to  allure  the  reader.    He  borrows  freely 

»  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  iv.  p.  ISa 

^  Eiinap.  Vit.  Soph.    Fabr.  ib.  p.  282. 
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^eni  o&er  writers^  ptgrticolaily  Porphyry,  without  the 
mallest  acknowle^gm^dt  His  philosophical  works  aie 
axiceedingly  obscure,  but  are  valuable  as  authentic  docu> 
ments  respecting  ttie  Alexandrian  schooL  •'  The  Life  of 
Pythagoras;"  ''  An  Exhortation  to  the  Study  of  Philoso- 
fhjf  "  Thre^  Boojw  on  Mathematical  Learning^  ''A* 
CkMnmentary  iipQu  Nioomaohus's  Institutes  of  Arithmetic;^ 
sffiA  **  A  Treatise  on  the  Mysteries  of  the  flgyptians,  Chal* 
4ean3,  and  Assyrians/'  are  all  the  writii^s  of  Jamhlicbus 
Dpw  extant^  The  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  uncer? 
tpin;  but,  from  a  passs^e  of  Eunapius,  in  which  he  says; 
that  his  disciple  Sopater  went,  after  his  master's  death,  to 
the  court  of  Constantine,  it  appears  probable  that  Jamblir 
cbu&died  before  that  emperor,  tliat  is,  about  tl^e  year  333. 
This  Jamblichus  must  be  distinguished  from  the  person  of 
ttie  same  name,  to  whom  the  emperor  Julian  dedicates  hiit 
epistles ;  for  Julian  was  scarcely  bom  at  the  time  when 
ViXfikyrfa  successor  died. 

.  The  school  of  Jamblichus  produced  many  Eclectic  philo* 
sophers,  who  were  dispersed  through  various  parts  of  the 
Boman  en^pire.  But  the  fate  of  one  of  their  number^  So* 
pater,  who  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  emperor^  pro^ 
bably  for  insidious,  practices  against  the  peace  of  the  state, 
fklid  the  discredit  into  which  the  Pagan  theology  was  nom, 
thrcmgh  theg^s^ral  spread  of  Christianity,  almost  univer- 
sal^ fal}en,  induced  ttiese  philosophers  to  propagate  ttvw 
taoetB,  apd  practise  their  mysteries,  with  caution  and  icour 
cealment^  In  this  state  of  depression  the  sect  continued 
dirougfa  the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  Const^ntius.  But 
under  the  emperor  Jidian,  who  apostatised  from  the  Christ- 
Ian  fiuth,  the  Alejxandrian  sect  revived,  and  again  floundh 
ed  in  great  vigour.  Many  pretenders  arose^  who^  Plider,  the 
doak  of  philosophy,  practised*  magical  dec»eptions  vfitia 
gseat  success,  and  industriously  disseminated  mysticwu 
and  enthusiaan.  Their  biographer  is  Eunapius,  a  writer  of 
the  same  school^  who  relates,  and  seems  to  have  credited* 
many  marvellous  st<me9. 

The  imxnediale  ciucQessor  of  Jamblichus  was  j^^kfe^iuSf^ 
of  Cappadocia.    After  the  example  of  his  master,  he  pre- 

^ Fab.  Bib.  6r,  v.  iv.  p.  389.   Ed.  Gale,  Ox.  1078.   Knster,  Amet.  1707. 
^  So«Miien..Hift  £cc.  L  i.  c  6.  ^  £aQap.  p*  ^4. 
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leaded  to  sapernatural  communicatioiis  wifli  the  Deity,  and 
practised  tbeurgic  arts.  Among  the  wonderful  events  which 
are  said  to  have  happened  to  him,  one  of  the  most  ludicroiui 
is,  that,  in  answer  to  his  prayers,  his  future  fate  was  re* 
vealed  to  him  in  hexameter  verses,  which  suddenly  ap- 
peared upon  the  palm  of  his  left  hand.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  life,  he  left  his  school  in  Cappadocia  to  the  care  of 
his  disciple  and  friend  Eustathius,  and  removed  to  Perga- 
mus,  where  he  had  a  numerous  train  of  followers.  Of 
Enstathins,  his  wife  Sosipatra,  and  his  son  Antoninus,  se* 
veral  tales  are  related  by  Eunapius,  which  only  serve^  to  ex- 
pose the  fraud  of  these  pretended  philosophers,  and  tiie 
credulity  of  their  biographer.^ 

EusebiuSy  of  Myndus  in  Caria,^  though  one  of  the  dis^ 
.  ciples  iGdesius,  appears,  from  a  conference  which  he  had 
with  Julian,  to  have  considered  all  pretensions  to  inter- 
course with  demons,  or  inferior  divinities,  as  illusions  of 
the  fancy,  or  tricks  of  imposture ;  and  to  have  discouraged 
them,  as  unworthy  of  the  purity  and  suUimity  of  true  phi- 
losophy. His  design  seems  to  have  been,  to  restore  the 
contemplation  of  Intelligibles,  ot  Ideas,  as  the  only  real 
and  immutable  natures,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Por- 
phyry, and  of  Plato  himself:  but  the  fonatical  doctrine  of 
an  intercourse  between  demons  and  men,  and  the  arts  of 
theurgy  founded  upon  this  doctrine,  were  now  too  generally 
established,  and  found  too  useful,  to  be  dismissed.  Euse^ 
Ihus  of  Myndus  was  therefore  less  acceptable  to  the  em^ 
peror  Julian  than  another  disciple  of  iBdesius,  Maximns 
of  Ephesus. 

Maximusy  according  to  Eunapius,^  was,  through  the  re- 
commendation of  his  master,  appointed  by  Gonstantius 
preceptor  to  Julian :  according  to  the  Christian  historians, 
he  introduced  himself  to  Julian, during  his  Asiatic  expedi- 
tion, at  Nicomedia.  By  accommodating  his  predictions 
to  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  ttie  emperor,  and  by  other  para- 
sitical arts,  he  gained  entire  possession  of  his  confidoice. 
The  courtiers,  as  usual,  followed  the  example  of  their 
master,  and  Maximus  was  daily  loaded  with  new  honours, 

^  Eanap.  p.  50,  &c.    Coii£  Ammian.  Maro.  1.  xx. — ^xxiL 

*  Eanap.  p.  86,  &c. 

"  L.  c  Socrat  Hist  Eoc.  1.  iiL  c- 1.    Nicepbor.  L  x«  c  1. 
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He  accompanied  JaUan  in  his  expedition  into  Persia,  and 
tlieie,  by  the  assistance  of  divination  and  flattery^  per* 
floaded  him^  that  he  would  rival  Alexander  in  the  glory  of 
conquest.  The  event,  however,  proved  as  nnfortnnate  to 
the  philosopher  as  to  the  hero ;  for  Julian  being  slain  in  bat- 
tie,  after  the  short  reign  of  Jovian,  Maximus  fell  under  tiie 
displeasure  of  the  emperors  Valentinian  and  Valens,  and, 
for  the  imaginary  crime  of  magic,  underwent  a  long  course 
Qf  confinement  and  suffering,  which  was  not  the  less  truly 
persecuti(m,  because  they  were  inflicted  upon  a  Pagan.  At 
last  Maximus  was  sent  into  his  native  country,  and  there 
feil  a  sacriice  to  the  cruelty  of  the  proconsul  Festos.^ 

To  the  list  of  EcFectic  philosophers,  who  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  the  emperor  Julian,  must  be  added  PriscuB, 
of  Thesprotium,  who  also  accompanied  him  into  Persia ; 
and  Chrymmikius,  of  Sardis,  appointed  by  Julian  high 
priest  of  Lydia,  who  was  supposed  to  possess  a  power  of 
oonipnsiiig  with  the  gods,  and  of  predicting  future  events.^^ 

The  emperor  Julian  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have 
been  not  only  a  patron  of  philosophers,  but  himself  a  phi* 
loBOifkM.  Referring  to  the  civil  historians^  fbr  tiie  par- 
ticulars of  his  political  conduct,  we  shall  mention  such 
incidoats  as  more  immediately  respect  his  jihilosi^hical 
c^aiact^. 

JoliaD,  in  the  early  part  of  his  lite,  was  careftilly  in- 
structed in  literature  and  science  by  Christian  preceptors.^ 
Whilst  he  was  pursuing  his  stud^  at  Nicomedia,  his  uncle 
Constantius  strictly  charged  him  not  to  attend  upon  the 
lectures  of  the  celebrated  Pagan  Sophist,  Libanius.  This 
prohibition  had  no  other  effect,  than  to  awaken  the  young 
man's  curiosity,  and  kindle  an  earnest  desire  of  visiting  the 
Pagan  schools.  Notwithstanding  every  precaution,  he  cpn- 
versed  freely  with  philo^phers,  and  grew  fond  of  the  fan- 
ciful S3rstem  taught  by  the  Alexandrian  Platonists.  His 
natural  disposition,  which  was  tinctured  with  enthusiasm, 
favoured  this  attachment;  and  it  was  confirmed  by  the  in- 

^Amm.  MaicelL  1.  xxix.  c.  1.  Socr.  et  Nioepb.  1.  c.  Thcodoret 
Hist  £cc.  L  ii.  c.  27.  '*  Enoap.  p.  144,  &c.    Saidas. 

^  Amin.MarcelL  Victor.  Zosimas.  Ldbanus  in  Orat  &c. 

^  Socr.  I.  ill.  c  1. 23.  Sozomcn.  I.  vi.  c.  2.  Liban^  §  5.  ap.  Fabr.  fiib. 
Gr.  T.  vU.p.  22»» 
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fimacy  which,  during  his  resideDce  st  Nicomedia,  he  formed 
vhidk  Maximos  at  Ephesus,  Undar  his  instnictioiis,  said 
those  of  GhrysanthioB  and  others^  her* became  a  great  pnn 
fident  in  the  abstruse  speculations^  ami  in  the  theurgic  arts 
of  this  school.^  With  the  permission  of  his  uncle,  he 
finished  his  studies  at  Athens ;  where  he  acquired  great 
reputation  in  learning  and  philosophy,  and  was  initiated 
hito  the  Eleusinian  mysteries^^ 

When  Julian  was  called  by  Constandus  to  escctaai^B^e  the 
school  of  philosophy  for  Ae  firid  of  war,  he  made  great  mm 
of  the  magic  arts,  ^vdrich  he  had  learned  from  Maxunus,  in 
executing  his  political  purposes*  Whilst  be  was  at  Vienna^ 
he  reported  that,  ta  the  noddle  of  the  night,  he  had  been 
visited  by  a  celestial  form,  which  had,  in  heroic  verse> 
promised  him  the  possession  of  the  imperial  dignity.^ 

As  soon  as  Julian  reached  the  summit  of  his  wishes^  he 
employed  his  power  in  restoring  the  heathen  superstitians."^ 
He  at  this  time,  however,  used  no  violent 'measures  to  com-* 
pel  the  Christians  to  forsake  their  religion ;  rigfady  judging, 
that ''  false  opinions  can  never  be  corrected  ^  by  fire-  and 
sword.^^  His  principal  favourites  were  ttie  Pagan  philo^ 
sophers  of  the  school  of  iEdesius ;  but  learned  men  of  every 
class  were  eQcouraged  in  his  court  When  he  afterwards 
shut  up  the  Christian  schools,  it  was  in  hopes  of  suppress^ 
ing  the  Christian  religion^  by  iKvobrin^  its  professors  in 
ignorance  and  barbarism.^ 

This  prince  not  only  enoouvaged  letters  l^  his  xmtronage, 
but  was  himself  a  learned  wdtw;  It  is  easy  to  perceive, 
from  a  slight  inspection  of  his  works,  that  he  strictly  ad- 
hered to  the  Alexandrian  or  Eclectic  schooL  He  professes 
hwiself  a  warm  admirer  of  Pythagoras -and  Plato,  and  re- 
oomm^ds  a  union  of  tfadr  tenets  with  those  of  Aristotle.^ 
The  latter  Platonists,  of  his  own  period,  he  loads  with  en* 
comiums,  particularly  Jamblichus,  whom  he  calls.  The 

^  Eunap.  p.  83.  A  mm.  Marc.  1.  xxt.  c.  6.  I.  xxi.  c.  1. 1.  xxii.  o.  12. 
1.  xxiii.  c.  2.  5. 11.    Liban.  ib.  §  d,  10. 

»  SoBomen.  1.  ?.  c.  2.    Soo.  1.  iii.  c.  1.    Liban.  §  13.  p.  23S.  23a 

^  liban.  §  34.  p.  260.    Amm.  Mare.  I.  xxi.  c.  2. 

3^  SoKom.  1.  V.  c.  3,  16.  Am.  M.  I.  xxv.  c.  6.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  ilk 
adv.  JuL  »•  Lib.  §  68.  p.  266. 

»  Amm.  M.  I xxii.  c.  10.    Jul.  Epist.  42.    Fab.  Bib.  Or.  v.  vi. p.  77. 

^  Orat  Jul.  in  Cynic,  p.  188.    Orat  y.  in  Mat.  Deor.  p.  162. 
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lifrlHi;  of  the  WotM,  and,  the  niyBician  of  ifaeMM.^ 
Amidttt  tlie  nnmeYoos  traces  of  an  enthnmaMio  ani  bigot* 
ed  attadknent  to  Pagan  theology  and  pkHosophy^  and  of 
an  inveterate  enmity  to  Christianity,^  wUcb  am  to  be 
ftrand  in  bis  writings,  tine  candid  reader  will  discern  Many 
marks  of  gemns  and  emdltion.^^ 

'  Conoehiing  the  manners  of  Julian,  Libanios  writes^  that 
no  philosopher,  in  die  lowest  slate  of  poverty,  was  eywinore 
temp^mte,  or  more  ready  to  practise  rigorous  abstinence 
from  food,  as^e  means  of  preparing  bis  mind  for  convers- 
ing with  tile  gods.^  Like  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Jamblichos, 
4(hd  others  of  tfaod  faiiatical  sect,  he  dealt  in  viii<Mis  and 
^xtacies,  and  pretended  to  a  sapematmrai  intorcbnrse  with 
divinities.  Suidas  relates,  probably  from,  some  writings  of 
the  credulous  Eun^nud  now  lost,  an  oracular  pledidion 
^enceming  hii  dteth.^ 

*  His  {riUlc^sophJcalchaiftcter  attended  him  in  hL^ 
eiLploits,  diid  accompanied  him  to  the  last/  AAer  he  had 
veoeived  his  mortal  wound,  he  held  a  conference  with  the 
phttosoiidiers  Maximns  and  Priscils'concenung  the.soul^in 
the  midst  of  which  hie  expired,  in  the  thirty-second  yeai  at 
fats  age*  , . 

On  the  whole,  although  the  emperor  Julian  must  not  )m 
denied  the  place  which  has  long  been  aUowed  him  among 
philosophers,  it  must  be  owned,  that  his  philosophy  was 
neither  able  to  preserve  him  from  superstition  and  enthusi- 
asm, nor  to  raise  his  miiid  above  die  iniuenoeof  the  nar- 
rowest and  most  pernicious  prejudices. 

We  must  not,  in  this  place,  omit  the  Uograidier  of'  tha 
.Sdesian  school,  AmnjMti^,^  a  native  of  8ardis,  and  a  pupil 
efC^santhius.  Hefollow^Aepi^afiM^iQnof  aSo|^i^ 
and  at  the  same  ttee  practised  medi  &ae.  He  appears  to 
have  been  initiated  in  aU  ike  mysteries  of  theurgy.  His 
"  lAves,'"  a  mas»  of  extravagant  tal6s,  discover  a  feebia 

«  Ep.  ad,  Jamblich.  34.  40. 60. 

^Tbe  reader  will  find  roaoy  proofii  of  Jalian's  aversioii  to  Chr^Msnlty, 
and  bis  injorioas  treatment  of  Christian^  adduced  in  Priestley's  History  of 
Ibe  Chr.  Cliorcb.    Per.  ix^  §  2, 9, 4.  «  Fabr.  Bib.  Or.  v.  viL  p.  78. 

^Lib.§83.  p.  300.  ^  Amm.  Marc,ii^X¥.  c.  3;4. 

♦•  Enoap.  p.  77. 90. 102.  IdS.  .  Pbot  Cod.  77. 
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wtl^mtaM^flg,  wnA  fm  imt^aAm  pnaw  to  impomtfiiM. 
Qmnpiw  wioto  in  tb0  r^igu  ^f  tbo  tmpw or  TliMdosiw. 

T$iri^4ff  4iacl0i9P  0f  the  ftfib  Mut«y  flouriabed  Htciwbt* 
w)io  w^  bom  wd  teugU  in  Alaxwdria.  He  fnfierad 
iWTM^lir  for  biiB  ailbomiDfi  to  tfie  Pagan  mper^ititioiis.^ 
At  Constantinople  he  was  ctmUy  aconrged;  wi  in  the 
nidst  of  Ms  toftme,  receiving  semt  of  the  blood  into  his 
own  band,  ha  tbrew  it  iipon  flie  fae^  of  bis  Jvdge;  repeating 
the  following  verae  frem  Hopner:^ 

Hi^ioeieB  wrote  a  treatise  **  On  Proytdence,"  in  wUoh 
he  appeani  as  an  advocate  for  the  Ecleotlc  philosophy.  Ho 
itreiinoHslsr  opposes  tho3e  writers,  who  bad  maintained  that 
tte  opuii^ns  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  inconsistent  with 
each  ottier;  and  attempts  to  reconcile  their  doctrines  con- 
owning  Providence,  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  other  snbjeets.  The  same  method  of  pM* 
losophising  is  pnrsaed  in  1ms  book  ^^  On  Fate,"  and  in  hie 
^Commentary  on  the  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras,^  lAttlo 
oonfidenoe  is,  therefore^  to  he  placed  in  his  representation 
of  the  opinions  of  ancient  philosophers.  This  Hierocles  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Hierocles  of  B3rthinia,.  who  wrote 
4  bo<dE  i^fainst  Christianity,  which  was  answered  by  Ense* 
bios.^ 

Hittierto  we  have  traced  tiie  rise  and  growth  of  the  Bcle€« 
He  philosophy  in  Alexandria,  and  in  various  paits  of  Asia. 
It  remains,  timt  we  iSoUow  its  progress  in  Ei»ope,  and  par* 
ticmlasly  at  Aliens. 

AltfK>agh,  after  Ghreeee  became  subject  to  RomOi  its  phi* 
losopbers  were  dispersed,  and  its  andmt  aeat  of  wiedom 
waa  for  a  time  neglected,  Athens,  Aroagh  the  favonr  of  se« 
veral  of  ^  Roman  emperors,  especially  Adrian,  and  Mar* 
€«s  Aurelins  Antoninus,  recovered  in  some  measure  its 
former  honours.^  Adrian  founded  a  library,  and  Aurelias 
erected  magnificent  schools,  and  established  profiBssors  in 

H5|H^  Pli^t  Cod.  2X4.  ?6l.  pu«83. 748.  ^»  Oiyu.  V  i*,  ^.  347. 

*^  Cjclopft  /  fuice  bwaa  flesh  hsfi  ^eem  thjr  fdast, 
No^  dva^  tUt  c^et  potent  to  digest  Pote. 

^  FiLb.  Bib.  Gr.  ▼.  Hi.  p.  4|3.  Neiodbain.  ed. 
^  PsHaan.  in  Attie.    Xiphilin.  io.  M.  Ant. 
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jiwCQri€>  aod  in  tl0  {ifbicipal  Atete  of  jAdtoiM^kfr,  Hmm 
$eiH»«l9  wate  MiMVidlf  el»i4mBd,  Md,  aeeofdnrg  to  JjmMo^ 
a  lifBesom  wwMftMilj^  peM  by  ttofPiMM}  to  IM  A 
fWgeopkuH.  Throfugii  ttia  iBpefieEi  tamtUUteB^t,  MtiMm 
VTBS  again  distingaished  by  a  numerous  traiil?  •£  fWkMM 
phers  and  scholars.^  ftke  sa]aii^  vrhich.had  been  proba- 
bly disccmthraed  vaadet  the  Cbrtstian  ta^peto^^,  ^efe  re- 
newed by  Julian^  wbo  ^iipoint^  db^i&k^dfthrdfa  pe(f€pb^ia 
AttieDs.  The  Athenian  stinddl^  dortng:  th^  iticxit^6tii&  6f  tbe 
Gotbs,  at  the  cfoi^  ^f  ttkf  fbtortti  e<6nttfiry»  i^utfef^df  g^e^it  in- 
jury, llieyy  however,  snrrived  that  faasaxdoos  pfflmd,.  avid 
continned  to^  flomish  till  aAer  the  lime  of  Jnfitijiiam,^ 

Ilwas  not  titt  the  reign  (rf^  Jnlian^i  that  tbe  Alrmndtfwf 
pfaikisophy  was  patdidy  professed  at  Alii(eB0/^  AAer^bq^ 
santhius,  the  next  professar  of  tins  s^Btsii»was  PAiteni^ 
the  son  of  ^eslormf.^  He  was  a»  eminent  t«adier«fph9#<> 
sapby>and  afamonsmastwof  the  UMnrgii«  aits:  behftdar 
laigc  body  of  £scipies^  who  bwe  Us  namoy  and  6anfii«iei| 
in  bis  puUic  capacity  fa  a&  advanced  agv.  Ueleittbe 
c^apgeofbiBsdMoI  toSyrian^aorAlexandrmju  l^isPfai^ 
lareb  died  aboot  the  year  434. 

S^rioiiproseculedtheikdecticmodeofphaoaophisii^ 
great  ingenuity  and  indaslFjr;;,  not  only  combflungt  tbie  do&> 
trinesof  Pkto  andAristolle^bnteiirtft^iiAnigMfteoinpIes 
system  with  the  allegories  of  Orpteus^  HomeryOid  othet 
ancient  poets.  **  In  less  than  two  y ears/^  says  Marbwiy^ 
''  Syrian  read^^with  bis  fn^  PreclnS),  aU  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle; afteir  whidi  be  conducted  bun  to  the  sacT'ed  sohoel 
ofPlato^  that  he  might  in  bis  wiifeigs  eootornplate  the  tWfB^^ 
mysteries  with  a^pnre  mk^iJ'  Ho  wroto  ^^  A^CoimaeBlCty 
en  the  Theology  o$  Orphens;^  and  **A  Treatise  Matter 
Agreement  of  Oi^^iens>Pythagosi^(^  Mid-Plato  *y^  taut^nothinii 
remains  of  this  philosopher^  except  bis  ^*  Coatmmitary  om 
Aristotle's  Metaphysics/'^    Among  his  papils>  his  chief  fa- 

**Eoiiiicb.  t.iy.p<,ieO.  «»  £iiim|k  Pmmw.  p^  136*    OkryisBth^ 

jK  1S&    Plttlostrat  Vit.  Sopb.  I.  iu  o»  a,9^ 

^Menre.  de  Fort^  Attio^  o^  8»  Synet.  £p»<  Til  Maim.  Vk.  ProdL  c. 
!▼!.  p.  37. 

«»Eoiiapw  in  Maxim.    •^Suidas.  MariiuViUPtoo.OiIitPiietCod»24au 

»  Vit  Proc  c.  12.    Soidaa.  Pliot  fod.  2il. 

^  Fabv,  Bib.  Qr.  y.  vlii.  p.  450. 
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^i^raflfoTSM  Fradu^  Idio  always  retained  a  waimaffioctioo 
ftr  liieintemoiy'of  bis  master,  and  jiA  his  death  gave  orders^ 
fliat  he  shoiild  M  biuried  in  ihe  saaeie  graye  vjith  S jiian^ 
a»d  fliat  the  following  epitaph-should  be  inscribed  upoft 
their  tomb  :^    . 

Proclns  egohoic  Lycius  jaceo,  tuns,  optime,  alamnua, 
Successorqae  tuus  qui^  Syriane,  foi : 
Condita  communi  tumulo  hoc  sunt  corpora  nostra. 
Sic  et  utramque  animam  coelica  templa  tenent^ 

Procbis,  according  to  his  biographer  Marinus,^  was  a 
native  of  Constantinople,  and  was  bom  in  ttie  year  4l2« 
His  parents  having  been  inhabitsuits  of  Xanthos  in  Ly- 
cia,  he.  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  Lycian.  He  re- 
ceived the  first  rudiments  of  learning  at  Xantfaus ;  and* 
afterwards  studied  eloquence  and  polite  literature  under 
Isaurus  at  AleKandria,  with  a  view  to  qualify  himself 
fbr  the  profession  of  the  law.  This  design,  however,  he 
soon  relinquished,  'ecnA  wholly  devoted  himself  to  philoso* 
phy.  From  Olympiodoms  he  learned  the  Aristotelian 
system  combined  with  the  Platonic ;  and  he  was  instructed 
ib  masthe&iaties  by  Hero.  His  facility  of  conception  and 
sltteHgth  of  memory  were  such,  that  when  his  master's  lecv 
taVMi,  through  the  rapidity  of  his  utterance,  or  the  abstruse 
n^tture  of  his  subject,  were  not  clearly  understood  by  the 
rest  of  the  pupils,  he  was  able  to  give  an  accurate  summary 
of  the  arguments,  in  the  order  in  which  they  had  been  deli- 
ver:  adrcnmstance  which  gained  him  great  credit  and 
esteem  among  his  f^ow-students. 

Hating  spent  several  years  in  the  Alexandrian  schools^ 
Pieolib  determined  to  visit  Atb^os.  Here  he  first  became 
acquamt^  with  Syrian,  who.  introduced  him  to  Plutarch^ 
Hie  ffitm  of  Nestorius,    Hie  old  man  was  delighted  with  the 

•7  Marin,  c.  36. 
.  ^Hwe,  oMohloiy'd  Syifofi,iD  t)iy  sacred  tomb, 
Thj  papU  Proclas  sed^t  a  peac«ftil  bom^ : 
•  As  in  oife  bed  aow  sleeps  our  mingled  clay. 
So  may  oUr  souls  together  win  iheir  way 
^  the  Idlest  mansions  ofcelestial  day ! 
^f  Vit  Procli,  passim.    Suidwt 
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tttbjnmentffof  Add  young  strang:er,  )Emd  tmdertook to  condact 
him  to  die  mom  tecondite  mysteries  of  philosophy.  PIih 
tarchy  dying  two  years  afterwards,  left  Proclns  to  the  care 
•f  his  saccessor,  Syrian,  mider  whose  direction  the  young 
man '  prosecuted  his  studies  with  indefatigable  industry. 
He  reaped  great  benefit  £rom  the  practice^  recommended  to 
Mm  by  Plutarch,  of  writfng  from  his  oWn  recollection  com- 
pendiods  abridgments  of  the  lectures  which  he  had  heard 
fromlus  preceptor.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  had  writ- 
ten, besides  many  other  pieces,  his  "  Commentaf  y  oh  the 
Ttmasus  of  Plato,"  fall  of  that  kibd  of  learning  which  at  this 
time  prevailed  in  ^e  Platonic  schools. 

In-order  to  reach  the  point,  which  was  in  these  schools 
esteemed  the  summit  of  wisdom,  Proclus  diligently  studied 
the  theology  of  the  sect;  both  that  which  respects  the  con- 
tem^llttion  of  th^  Supreme  IXeity,  and  that  which  was  sup- 
posed to  fead  to  an  intercourse  with  inferior  divinities.  He 
was  instnlcted  in  the  Chaldean  atts  of  divination,  and  in 
file  use  of  mystical  words,  and  other  charms,  by  Plutarch's 
daughter  Asclepigenia,  who  inherited  from  her  father  many 
secrets  of  this  kind*  He  was  also  initiated  into  the  Eleu*^ 
sinian  mysteries.  By  these  helps,  and  by  a  diligent  study 
of  the  writings  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  Jamblichus,  he 
became,  if  Marinas  be  to  be  credited,  a  complete  ma3ter, 
not  only  of  Divine  science,  but  of  th^urglc  powers. 

Thus  accomplished,  Proclus  was  judged  by  Syrian 
worthy  to  share  with  him  the  honours  and  profits  of  the  Pla- 
tonic chair.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  after  what  has 
been  related,  that  be  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  office 
of  preceptor  in  the  Alexandrian  philosophy.  His  biogra* 
^hermay  be  easily  credited  when  he  asserts,  tliat  Proclus 
excelled  all  his  predecessors  in  the  knowledge  of  th  is 
system,  and  thieU  he  improved  it  by  many  new  discoveries, 
md  was  the  author  of  many  opinions,  which'  had  never 
before  entered  into  the  mind  of  man,  both  on  the  subject  of 
physics,  and  in  the  sublime  science  of  Ideas,  The  lectures 
whidi  Proclus  ddliVeredin  his  school  were  obscure  and 
enttiusiastic ;  but  they  suited  the  j^enius  an4  taste  of  the 
age,  BkxA  he  had  many  fdllowers, 

Thepiety  of  ftoclus  is  highly  extolled  by  his  biographer, 
Ofvihat  sort  ft  l^as,  may  be  learned  from  the  superstitious 
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iBaaner  in  which  he  conducted  his  deTotioM.  Besidetidf 
general  abstinence  from  animal  food^  in  which  he  followed 
the  Pythagorean  discipline,  he  often  pi^tibed  iig(tf ous 
fastings;  and  he  spent  whole  days  and  mgbts  in  repeadns 
prayers  and  hymns,  that  he  might  prepare  hixnself  for  im» 
mediate  intercourse  with,  the  gods*  He  observed  with  great 
solemnity  the  new  moons,  and  all  public  festivals,  and* 
on  these  occasioas,  pretended,  orfancied,  that  he  couversed 
with  superior  beings,  and  was  able,  by  his  sacrifices^ 
prayers  and  hymns,  to  expel  diseases,  to  command  rain,  ta 
stop  an  earthquake,  and  to  perform  other  sixuihur  wonders** 
Marinas  does  not  scruple  to  assert,  that,  on  these  occasions^ 
Proclus  partook  of  Divine  inspiration,  and  that  a  celestial 
glory  irradiated  his  countenance.  He  even  relates,  that 
God  himself  appeared  to  him  in  a  human  form,  and  wUk 
an  audible  voice  hailed  him  as  the  glory  of  the  city.  In  hi» 
oldage  his  mental  infirmities,  as  might  naturally  be  expected^ 
increased  with  those  of  his  body ;  and  he  fSemcied,  between 
sleeping  and  waking  (the  seas(m  in  which  these  visi<m» 
commonly  happen)  that  Esculapius  approached  him  in  the 
form  of  a  dragon,  and  relieved  his  pain.  Without  attempU 
ing  accurately  to  determine  how  muck  of  these  tales  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  invention  of  Marinus^  and  how  much  to 
the  fanaticism  of  his  master,  we  may  perceive  in  then^ 
prooTs  of  superstitious  weakness,  of  artful  hypocrisy,  or  of 
a  strange  union  of  both,  abimdantly  sufficient  to  justify  ug 
in  ranking  Proclus  among  enthusiasts  or  impostors^  rather 
than  among  philosophers. 

If  the  reader  require  any  fuiiher  evidence  on  tins  head« 
vre  must  refer  him  to  the  writings  of  Proclus,  in  whicb  hie 
appears  at  once  a  man  of  erudition  and  a  fanatic.  They  con<% 
tain  a  rude  and  indigested  mass  of  materials,  collected  with 
bold  variations  from  the  Cbaldaic,,  OrphiCj,  Hermetic,  Py- 
thagoric,  Platonic,  and  Aristotelian  doctrines,  and  adorned 
with  fiction3  and  allegories,  wMch^  while  they  involve  Qk^ 
snbjccte,  upon  which  the  writer  treais,  in  thick  darkness^ 
discover  great  luxuriance  of  imagination*  The  coafudoib 
imd  obscurity  of  his  works  maybe  in  part  owing,  to  the  bae^ 
manner  in  which  they  were  vmtteny  but  are  chiefly  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  enthusiastic  cast  of  the  writer's  mind,,  and  to 
^  mystical  spirit  of  the  system  which  he  espofused.  Of  th^ 
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woilcs  of  Prochis  whioh  remaiit^  some  are  pliilosopbica]^ 
as  Us  ^^  CommeataHies  upon  the  TimebUB/*  and  several 
other  dialogues  of  Plato;  some  theological^  as  his  '*  Insti- 
tates  of  Theology  ;^  some  critical,  as  his.^  Chrestoraathia,^ 
oC  ^nrliich  Photins  has  preserved  an  epitome ;  and  some 
mathematical,  as  his  <^  Paraphrase  upon  Ptolemy,  Euclid/ 
fcc.  and  bis  '^Doctrine  of  the  Sphere/'  This  last  piece 
was  in  part  copied,  wiAout  acknowledgment,  from  the 
liagoge  of  Geminus,  an  astronomer  of  some  distinction 
1b  the  time  of  Cicero.^  Proclns  died  of  the  gout,  in  the 
7ear485. 

Hie  Eclectic  school  at  Athens  was  continaed  by  Mari» 
wtt$,^  a  native  of  Sichem  in  Palestine,  and  a  convert  ftom  ^ 
Hbe  Samaritan  to  tiie  Gentile  reli^on.  If  the  mathematkat 
wrltii^  which  bear  his  name  be  really  bis,  which  has.  been 
'^doobted,  they  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  hisiprofieiency  in  this 
kind  of  learning.  His  life  of  Proclns  .nfiier  ddln^asfc^  a 
pictoie  of  a  pcnfect  plnlosophar,  than>  relates  tiie^  actions 
.  and  opinioas  of  his  hsro.  The  work  abounds  with  ndicu- 
loos,  tales,  and  destroys  its  own  credibility  by  manifest 
contradictions.  Towards  the  dose  of  his  life^  Marians, 
perceiving  his  health  ^decline,  was  anxious  to  find  a  sue- 
^^essor,  wlio  might  eonttnne,  with  credit,  what  was  called 
the  <Aain.^  the  Platonic  succession,  and  lor  that  purpose 
.  jpade  choice  of  Isidoms,  who  soon  afterwards  removed  to 
Atazandria,  and  left  the  Athenian  school  in  tiie  hands  of 
2!!0eod6hf5,^  a  pupil  of  Prodvs. 

IsodoruSyBs  weleam  from  his  biogvapher  Dunasoius,^ 
was  a  native  of  Gaia  in  Palestine,  a  city  which  retained 
the  Gentile  superstitions  long. after  Christianity  had  b0» 
commonly  embraced  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  At 
Alexaadria,  whither  he  was  sent  by  his  parents  for  educa- 
tion, be  was  instracted  in  rhetoric  and  iioUte  learning  by 
Aadepiodelns,  a  Platonist ;  b«at.he  neg^ectfid  these  studies^ 
that  he  might  devole  himself  entirely  to  subUmer  speeofai- 
lion&  m^  fiune  ot  Prodns,  as  a/preceptor  in  theology, 
iioon  induced  h9M  to  repair  to  hu  school  at  AAena.  Bring- 

«  Vi^M.  ds  8cient  Math.  e.  32.  $  20.  Fabi^daPrM9li8ciiplK§  11. 
Bib.GKYiYiii.p.&M.  f"  DuuMciwi  ki  Yit  IgMon^  «|k 

Pbot  Co4. 181.  .SoidM.    Toss.  iK»p.  442i    Kab.  i^a^  964. 

«  DamiisG.  ib.  p.  563;  ?  Jh.  Cod.  lSl4*»(|ft^  SiMsa.  ' 
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ixag  with  him  a  mind  imir^  to  profound  meditation^  and  ao 
xma^nation  inflamed  wkh  endiiud&Miy  he  found  itno  difi- 
cult  labour,  under  the  direction  oi  Proclus,  to  soar  into 
the  repons  of  mysticism.    After  the  death  of  his  m«8ter, 

'  he  entertained  a  superstitious  reverence  for  hismemory^ 
and  o&red  sacrifices  to  him  ta  to  a  divinity.^  Bdlin- 
qui^ingy  however,  for  reasons  wkddi  do  not  appear,  .the 
ch^  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  by  IJEaiiBUS,  he;  m- 
tnmed  to  Alexandria.    After  a  short  resideiice  in  that  city, 

^  he  fled,  with  several  other  philosophers,  into  Persia,  to 
escape  the  persecution  of  Justinian.  About  the.  year  588 
he  returned  from  his  voluntary  ^dle.^  As  I&MooruB  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Proclus,  he  must  have  been  ha  adymiead 
in  life  when  he  left  Per»a.  The  exact  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death  cannot  be  ascertained ;  hiit  it  is  probable  thafthe 
was  not  born  later  than  the  year  465,  and  tliat  he  didinot 
die  before  the  year  540.  ,     >• 

.  The  succession  of  th€^  Platontc  or  Eclectic  school  in 
Alexandria  terminated  in  JDamascius,^  a  native  of  fi^a. 
fie  studied  both  at  Athens  and  Alexandria,  and  in  the  latter 
school  was  a  professor  of  phUosopfay,  till  he  was  driven 
into  Persia  by  die  severities  which,  as  we  have  said,  were 
exercised  by  the  emperor  Justinian  against  the  G^entile  phi- 
losophers. His  /^  Lives  of  Isidorus  and  Others,''<and  the 
few  fragments  of  his  philosofiiy  which  remain,  ai^  stroi^ly 
marked  vdib  the  charadsrs  of  the  Eclectic  school,  obscu- 
rity, fanaticism,  and  imposture. 

To  this  list  of  Alexandrian  philosophers  must  be  added 
the  celebrated  female  ^paHa,^  whose  extensive  leamiuf  • 
elegant  manners,  and  tragical  end,  have  rendered  her  name 
immortal.  Hypatia  was  the  daughtca:  of  Theon,  a  cele- 
brated mathematician  of  Alexandria.  She  possessed  an 
acute  and  penetmfing  judgment,  and  great  sublimity,  and 
fertility  of  genius,  and  her  talents  were  cultivated  with  as- 
siduity by  her  father,  and  other  preceptocs.  Afiier  sia^  had 
made  herself  mistress  of  polite  learning,  wd  of  the  liciencjeis 
of  geometry  and  astronomy,  as  far  as  they  Were  theaunr 

**  DMiii»citii,p.606.d6S,67O.  ^  AgafliiM da reb.  JnsUit  l.ii, 

49L   Si^as  io  «r(M<vc»  t.  iii.  p.  171.    Petav.  Rat  Temp.-I.  vii.  c  8. 
«•  Pliot.Cod.lSl.p.212.    Cod.  942.  p.  666.    Studss. 
^  SiMcUi.    Soent    Uiat.  EocLl.  vil.  c  16* 
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denilQo4»'fi|ie.Qvtoed  upon  <he  ^My  of  pftiilackq^.  fl^ 
prawQUted  tbia  atudy  with  gmch  uncomoMii  »nceefi8,  Itei 
die  5va8  importmed  to  become  a  pnblic  preceptress  in.ljie 
afibool  where  FlotkiuB  and  bis  successors  had  taught :  fiad 
ber  love  of  ^enoe  enabled  her  so  far  to  subdue  tbejiatwd 
diflideiioe  of  the  sejc^  that  she  yielded  to  the  public  yoiOd, 
and  exchanged  her  female  dacorations  for  the  phUoscphei^s 
<doak.®  In  tbe  schools,  and  in  other  places  of  public  re- 
80ft,  she  discoursed  upon  phttosophical  topic^s,  explainin|^^ 
and  endeavouring  to  reconcile,  the  systems  of  Plato,  Aris- 
totle, and  other  masters.  A  ready  elocution,  and  {^cofhl 
address,  united  with  rich  erudition  and  sound  jud^QHty 
fNTocmred  her  tunmerous  rfoUowers  and  admirers;  wiong 
wh<Mn  was  Synesius,  afterwards  to  be  mentjonefd.  Bpt 
that  which  leflects  the  higher  honour  upon' her  memo^  ifi, 
tfiat,  lliough  she  excelled  most  of  the  philosophers  of  hfr 
age  in  mathematical  and  philosophical  science,  she  4i#5H>- 
¥ered  no  pride  of  learning ;  ;and>  though  she  was  in  pe«Mm 
excee<yngiy  beautiful,  she  never  yielded  to  the  impulse  jpf 
female  vanity,  or  gave  occasion  to  the  slighjte^  s9s{4piffi 
against  her  dhastity. 

The  extraordinary  combkiation  of  accqmplishi^ei^  af^ 
viiti]»s,  vtudi  adorned  the  charactei'  of  Hypatia,  rendei^ 
her  hoose  the  general  resort  of  persons  of  lean^ing  a^^^diik 
tinction.  But  it  was  imposuble  that  so  much  merit  sbo]^ 
sot  excite  envy.  The  qtiaOifications  and  attainmejut^  jlp 
whieh  she  was  indebted  ibr  her  celebrity,  iwoyed  in  the 
issue  the  occasion  of  her  d^Mruction.  It  happened  that, 
•atthi»  time,  the  patriarchal  chair  of  Alexasidryi  wa^  occu- 
pied by  Cyril,  a  bishop  of  *great  authority,  but  of  gre^t 
baoghtiness  and  violence  of  temper.  In  the  vehemence 
of  his  bigoted  seal,  he  had  treated  the  Jews  with  sev^ritf^ 
and  at  last  banished  them  out  of  Alexandria.  Orestes,;  ftip 
pcefect  of  the  city,  a  man  of  liberal  spirit,  highly  resent^ 
this  expulsion,  as  an  unpardonable  stretch  of  ecclepi^tsti- 
cal  power,  and  a  cruel  act  of  oppression  and  inju^rtiqe 
against  a  people  who  had  inhabited  Alexandria  firom  th^ 
time  of  its  founder.  He  reported  the  aflair  to  the  emperor. 
Hie  bidiop,  on  his  part,  complained  to  the  prince  of  the 
seditions  temper  0{  the  Jews,  «id  attempted  to  JnstiCf  ^^ 

^'  Nicephor.  1.  xir.  c.  IS.    Syuesii  Epitt  «d  Hjfpat 
V»L.  If.  L 
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pfoce#ding».  Tbe  emperor  declined  to  interpose  hit  au- 
Ibbrity ;  and  the  aflfair  rapidly  advi^nced  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity. A  body  of  about  five  hundred-monks,  who  espous- 
ed ^  cause  of  Cyril,  came  into  the  city  wiUi  a  deten^i- 
nation  to  support  him  by  force.  Meeting  the  prefect,  as 
be  was  passing  ttiroug^  the  street  in  his  carriage,  they 
stopped  him,  and  loaded  him  ¥dth  reproaches ;  and  one  of 
them  flirew  a  stone  at  his  head  and  wounded  him.  The 
•  populace,  who  were  by  this  time  assembled  on^the  part 
of  tiie  prefect,  routed  the  monks,  and  seized  one  of  their 
leaders.  Orestes  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  \  Cyril 
buried  his  body  in  Hnb  church,  and  gave  instruction^,  thAt 
his  name  should  be  registered  among  the  siicred  iip^artyrs. 
Hypatia,  who  had  always  been  highly  respected  bfme  pre* 
feet,  and  who  had  at  diis  time  frequent  conferences  with 
him,  was  supposed  by  the  partizans  of  the  bishop  to  have 
been  deeply  engaged  in  the  interest  of  Orestes.'  Their  re- 
smitment,  at  length,  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  they  formed  a 
dmgn  against  her  life.  As  she  was  one  day  returning 
'home  from  die  schools,  the  mob  seized  her,  forced  her 
from  her  chair,  and  carried  her  to  the  Csesarean  church ; 
where,  stripping  off  her  garments,  they  put  her  to  death 
with  extreme  barbarity;  and  having  torn  her  body Umb 
from  limb,  committed  it  to  the  ftames.  Cyril  himself  has, 
by  some  writers,  been  suspected  of  secretly  prompting  this 
henid  act  of  violence.  And  if  the  haughtiness  and  se-* 
verity  of  his  temper,  his  peraecution  of  the  Jews,  his  op- 
pressive andsiniquitous  treatment  of  the  Novatian  sect  of 
Christians  and  their  bishop,  the  vehemence  of  his  present 
indignation  against  Orestes  and  his  party,  and,  above  all, 
the  protection  which  he  is  said  to  have  afforded  to  the  im- 
mediate perpetrator  of  the  murder  of  Hypatia,  be  diily 
considered,  it  will  perhaps  appear,  that  tiiis  suspicion  is 
not  wholly  without  foundation.  Hypatia  was  murdered 
under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.  in  the  yeatr 
415.^  Hence  it  is  certain,  that  she  could  not  have  been, 
as  Suidas,^  with  his  usual  precipitation,  relates,  the  wife 
of  IsidorOs :  it  is  probable,  that  through  her  whole  life  she 
remained  in  a  state  of  celibacy. 
Besides  the  j^osophers  of  the  Alexandrian  or  Eclectic 

••  Socnt  Hist  EccL  1.  viL  c.  i&  '  *•  Hypat  I.  iii.  p.  533. 
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tbere  were  many  penons^  who^  tiboQ^  Bot  pbilofiopheni  l^y 
professioiij  espoused  tbe  doctdaes  of  Plaloniflm^  at  they 
were  new  modelled  in  this  schooL  Among  these  were  ie* 
^vwal  celebrated  writers;  particnlarly^  Macrobhu^  vi\k^, 
flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Hononns  and  Theodosiua  II. 
luid  wrote,  besides  other  pieces,  **  A  Commentary  on  Sici- 
pio's  Dream/'  as  described  by  Cicero,  a  work  fnU  of  Pla^ 
tonic  notions;  and  aisp  Saturnalia,  or  *^  Learned  Conrer^ 
ftations ;"  and  Ammianus  Marc^lUnus,  an  historian  of  ere* 
d]t»  who  mentions,  with  high  respect  severied  philosophex^ 
of  tbe  Platonic  school.^* 

Having  thus  far  taken  an  historical  snnrey  of  the  rise 
$md  progress  of  the  Eclectic  sect,  it  remains  that  we  endea* 
Tonr,  somewhat  more  distinctly,  to  mark  the  circumstances 
whidi  contributed  towards  its  establishment,  and  to  enu* 
merate  its  peculiar  tenets.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  as 
the  doctriujes  of  this  school  were  widely  disseminated,  and 
obtained  a  powerful  influence,  not  only  in  other  philosp* 
phical  sects,  but  even  in  the  Christian  church. 

The  Eclectic  sect  took  its  rise,  as  we  have  seen,  among 
the  Egyptians,  a  people  peculiarly  addicted  to  superstition^, 
among  whom  tfie  art  of  divination  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated.^ It  was  formed  in  Alexandria,  a  city  colonized 
from  many  different  nations,  whose  inhabitants  brought 
with  them  their  respective  religious  and  philosophical 
t^ets.  The  Pythagoric  and  Platonic  doctrine  had  been  in 
many  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  Egyptians,  and  there- 
fore obtained  an  easy  admis9ion  into  their  schools^  at  a 
time  when  the  philosophy  of  Qreece,  already  univ^rs^y 
celebrated,  was  introduced  under  the  sanation  of  conquest. 
Before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  en^  the  return 
of  those  philosophers  who  had,  during  tbe  reign  of  Ptole- 
my Physcon,  been  dispersed  in  Mi^  fmd  had'there  learned 
tbe  Oriental  philosophy,  incre^^d  the  chaotic  mass  of 
opinions  in  theology  and  philosophy,  which  had  been 
forming  in  the  Alexandrian  schools  from  their  first  esta- 
blishment; the  confusion  and  inconsistency  of  which  were' 
now,  with  much  industry,  concealed  under  the  veil  of  alle« 

n  Co4.Tlieodo8.1.Yita  »  L.xziLie.  ntfie.  xxx.4 
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^6ff.  it  vnji  dually  apj^^stf  froio^  ^  tftMitiYe  cdmpMiboti 
of  ffi^  ^n^am!^M^^>  fUat  the  Eetectio  me(bod  of  pliih)-^ 
ftdphii^g'  begfail  at^  a*  i^eriod  i^rior  to  tfae  tin^  of  Christ* 

The  v!6tent  didsi^iifions^  wbi^  div^sity  of  opinioilis  pto^ 
Attce^  iij  i^e  iQexandrian  sdi^ols,  inolmed  mafly  to  widh 
f6^  d[  gto^al  cbaQitibn  of  ^tta.  Thid  project  appears  to 
have  bi^ev^  iirst  fMmed  by  Potamo^  and  to  have  been  earned 
liiid  ^x^ctttiOii  by  Ammoiiius,  and  his  followers.  T%e 
philosophy  of  PJato^  already  united  witii  that  of  Pythagoras, 
wasi. made  the  bksis  of  t^  new  system;  whence  the  sect 
was  considered  as  a  Platonic  ischool^  and  its  followers  have 
been  commonly  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the  later 
PlatoTusts.  Wifli  the  doctrines  of  Plato  they  attempted  to 
blend  those  of  Aristotle,  who  from  the  6me  of  Ilemetriiis 
Phaler^trs^  had  been  in  bi^h  estimation  n^  Alexandria^  III 
diale^ticSy  this  union  was  not  diffictdt;  hut  in  physics  and 
metaphysics,  the  leading  dogmas  of  these  philosophers 
^ere  s6  widelj^  different,  aind  in  maoiy  respects  even  con- 
tradictory, that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  them  together, 
without  distorting  and  ihisrepresenting  both,  and  contriving 
strange  and  fancf^iil  hypotheses  to  reconcile  them.  One 
memorable  exainple  of  these,  among  maiiy  which  might  be 
adduced,  is  the  dogma  of  the  Eclectic  school  concerning 
Ae  eternal  generation  of  the  world  in  the  Ditine  mindi 
which  neither  agrees  with  Plato's  doctrine  of  Ideas,  nor 
tHth  Aristotle's  ndtion  conc^miiig  the  ^teftiKy  of  the 
'tvotld.  Hid  Stoic  system  was  also  in  the  Eclectic  school 
accommodated  to  the  Platonic ;  and  the  moral  writings  of 
ihe  feUow^rs  of  Zeho  were  explained  lipon  the  priii^iplea 
of  Plato.  The  Enchiridion  of  Epictetns,  for  instance,  ii 
plktonised  hi  the  Commentary  of  SimpHcins.  The  only 
^ct,  ifdih  which  the  Alexahdrian  school  could  come  to  no 
ietnis  of  agr^einent,  was  that  of  Epicurus,  whose  mecha- 
nical prihciples  of  nature  were  contrary  to  tfxe  fimdamental 
doctrinlfs  of  PlatoniSni.  It  must  be  evident,  on  the  most 
cursory  view,  that  a  iiiethod  6f  philosophising,  Which  fliu^ 
undertook  to  combine  the  tenets  of  different  sects,  could 
answer  no  othe^  purpose  Qid^  to  confound  all  former  dis- 
tinctions, and  to  give  birth  to  new  absurdities.  ' 

PkUo  hatiiig  pi'^i^sed  the  intuitive  contemplation  of  In- 
telligibles,  and  esj[>ecially  of  tB^  First  Intelligence,  the  Su- 
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pimmh  IPOtfr  t0  m  woAaAt  of  lUMttaaHMicity,  to  philoao^ 

^Ikeni  <rf  live  EotecAe  sect  were  peciAaMy  ambifious  of  thps 

Mbttoie  atteinifteiit^  andeTeB  catriei  (ieirsotiMwiaiid  pne- 

ieiisloM  Cfa  thk  j^eet  ftirtlie^  tfian  tiroif  ttvaater.     Not 

fltfUiBed  witb  aryifmg  «l  at  forma)  and  essential  hrtaition  of 

Divtto  nitures;  ttfey  a»pireil  after  a  soft  of  deificatkHi  of 

tbe  Mttan  ittiiid.    Tbat  tkej  Bright  Hie  more  easily  reach, 

iti  kiAaginatiM>  this  p(AM  of  perfectioo,  they  forsook  the 

ihiaUaie  system  which  Plato  had  assmnied,  and  adopted 

from  Ae  Oriental  philo^opfrf  Aie  system  of  Bmanatum^ 

Hrldeh  svppOsed  an  indefiifite  aeries  of  sp^itaal  natures, 

derired  from  the  Supreme  Somce ;  whence,  Considering  the 

buman  mind  as  a  link  in  this  cbdin  of  intelligence,  they 

eonceired  that,  by  passing    throagb  various  stages  of 

^lificflttion,  it  lirtght  stt  length  ascend  to  the  first  Vonth 

fitk  Of  Iftt^igence,  itnd  enjoy  a  mysterious  union  wifb 

ibe  DiviM  nature.    They  eren  imagined  that  the  soul  of 

itfaii,  j[>fOperty  prepared  by  previous  discipline,  might  rise 

iii  a  capacity  of  holding  immediate  Intercourse  with  good 

deMons,  and  even  to  enjoy,  in  extacy,  an  intuitive  vision 

ef  God :  a  point  of  perfection  and  felicity  which  many  of 

their  gitet  men,  soch  as  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  JambBchusiL 

tod  Frochis^  were  supposed  actually  to  have  attained. 

several  circumstances  concurred  to  give  this  enthusiastic 
edst  fo  the  Alexandriati  school.  The  Platonic  sect  had, 
fr6m  its  first  institution,  leaned  towards  enthusiasm.  Thirt 
part  of  their  system,  which  these  later  Platonists  had  bor- 
rowed from  the  Oriental  school,  was  wonderfully  ccdculated 
to  cherish  the  flights  o{  a  luxuriant  fancy.  And  the  unioa 
of  tbe  two  characters  of  philosopher  and  priest,  which,  as 
appears  in  the  lives  of  Apollomius^  Apulelus,  and  others, 
was  at  this  period  not  unusual,  whilst  it  would  in  some 
cases  be  favourable  to  imposture,  would,  in  others,  serve 
to  minister  fuel  to  the  fire  of  enthusiasm. 

In  order  to  account  still  farther  for  some  of  the  more 
strildng  features  of  the  Eclectic  sect,  it  is  necessary  par- 
ticularly to  remark  the  arts,  which  the  leaders  of  this 
sect  employed  to  abstract  the  progress  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion. By  combining  into  one  system  all  the  important 
tenets,  both  theological  and  philosophical,  which  were  at 
that  time  receiVed>  either  in  the  Pagan  or  the  Christian 
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schools,  tiiej  hoped  to  confirm  theliei^iieiis  in  their  altacb-r 
nent  to    their   old  superstitions,  and  to  reconcile  tfie 
Christians  to  Paganism.    They  endeavoured  to  conceal  tha 
absurdities  of  the  ancient  religion,  by  casting  oyer  its 
faUes  the  veil  of  allegory,  ,and  thus  representing  them  as 
founded  upon,  important  truths.    The  numerous  train  of 
heathen  divinities  they  represented  as  emanaticMis  from  tiie 
Supreme  Deity,  through  whom  he  himself  was  worshipped. 
That  their  system  might,  if  pos^ble,  rival  that  which  was 
taught  in  the  Christian  schools,  they  speculated,  after  the 
manner  of  Plato,  upon  Divine  and  intellige^  natures:  they 
even  attempted  to  incorporate  vdth  their  own  dogmas  seve- 
ral of  the  peculiar  doctrines  received  among  the  Christians, 
and  made  no  scruple  to  deck  themselves  with  borrowed 
ornaments,  by  imitating,  on  many  occasions,  the  language 
of  the  Christian  fathers.    In  hopes  of  counteracting  the 
^credit  which  Christianity  derived  from  the  exalted  merit  of 
its  ("ounder,  and  from  the  purity  of  manners  which  pie* 
vailed  among  his  followers,  these  philosophers  practise^ 
rigorous  abstinence,  by  which  they  professed  to  puri^ 
themselves  from  every  tincture  of  moral  defilement,  and 
passed  whole  days  and  nights  in  contemplation  and  devo- 
tion.   With  a  view  to  destroy  the  authority  which  the 
Christian  religion  derived  from  miracles^  or  at  least  to  re-^ 
duce  it  to  a  level  with  their  own,  they  pretended  to  a  poweic 
of  performing  supernatural  operations  by  the  aid  of  invisi-* 
ble  beings;  and  maintained,  that  the  miracles  of  Christ 
were  wrought  by  the  same  magical,  or  theurgic,  powers 
which  they  themselves  possessed.    Lastty,  for  the  purpose 
of  "Supporting  the  credit  of  Paganism   against  that  of 
Christianity,  they  obtruded  upon  the  world  many  spurious 
books,  under  the  name  of  Hermes,  Orpheus,  and  other  Hn 
lustrious  ancients. 

The  Eclectic  sect,  thus  raised  upon  the  foundations  pf 
superstition,  enthusiasm,  and  imposture,  proved  ttie  occa- 
sion of  much  confusion  and  mischief  both  to  the  Cbrist^Mi^ 
religion  s^d  to  pl^ilosophy. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  not  a  few 
among  the  professors  of  Christianity  suffered  themselves  to 
be  so  far  deluded  by  the  pretensions  of  this  sect,  as  to 
imagine  that  a  coalition  mi^ht  with  great  i^vanta^^e  be 
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fbrmed  between  its  system  aiid  thiat  of  ChftetiaAity;  and 
this  union  seemed  the  more  desirable,  as  scteral  philoso- 
phers of  tbis  sect  became  conveits  to  the  Christian  faith. 
But  tiie  consequence  was,  that  Pagan  ideas  and  opinions 
"were  by  degrees  mixed  with  (be  pure  and  simple  doctrine 
of  tfaie  gospel ;  the  fanatical  philosophy  of  Ammonltis  cor- 
rupted'tiie  pure  religion  of  Christ ;  and  his  church  became 
*  a  field  of  contention,  and  a  nursery  of  error. 

This  project  for  a  coalition  of  systems  was  not  les9  injii- 
lious  to  philosophy.  Before  this  period,  aUbough  the  pht* 
losopbical  world  had  been  divided  into  many  sects,  and 
disturbed  by  endless  controversies,  still  each  sect  had  its 
peculiar  character  and  tenets;  so  that  any  one,  who  was 
desirous  of  knowing  the  truth,  might  form  a  judgment  for 
himself  of  their  respective  merits,  and  might  adopt  that 
system  which  he  judged  to  be  most  consonant  to  reais(on. 
But,  in  attempting  to  combine  the  leading  tenets  of  each 
sect  into  one  common  system,  Aese  philosophers  were 
obUged,  in  many  cases,  to  understand  them  in  a  sense  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  their  original  aufliors;  whence  It  be^ 
comes  impossible,  from  their  writing^,  to  form  an  accurate 
motion  either  of  the  Platonic,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Stoic,  tSe 
Egyptian,  or  (be  Oriental  philosophy.  Finding  it  impracti- 
<rable  to  produce  an  appearance  of  harmony  among  systems 
essentially  different  from  each  other,  without  casting  a  veil 
of  obscurity  over  the  whole,  they  exerted  their  utmost  in- 
genuity, in  devising  fanciful  conceptions,  subtle  distine- 
tions,  airy  suppositions,  and  vague  terms ;  combinaticois 
of  which,  infinitely  diversified,  they  attempted,  too  success- 
fufly,  to  impose  upon  the  world  as  a  system  of  real  and 
sublime  truths.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  how  maify 
tiioms  and  briars,  from  this  time,  obstructed  the  path  of 
science.  Lost  in  subtleties,  these  pretenders  to  superior 
wisdom  were  perpetually  endeavouring  to  explain,  by  ima* 
ginary  resemblances,  and  arbitrary  distinctions,  what  they 
themselves  probably  never  understood.  Disdaining  to 
'  submit  to  the  guidance  of  reason  and  good  sense,  they 
'  gave  up  the  reins  to  imagination,  and  suffered  (bemselvds 
to  be  borne  away  through  the  boundless  regions  of  meta-  ^ 
physics,  wher^  the  leye  labours  in  vain  to  foUpw  them.  If 
any  (n»be  des^ous  of  proofs  or  iUustrations  of  the^e  rm- 
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OBBftrks^  iwe.re&r  themio  th^in^tings  of  FtotiiiBSftvdPni^ 
clus,  .0^  tbe  «abjectd  of  Ae  Deity  .ai^d  Inferior  Plyin^ 
najtusres,  vfbm^  he  will  meet  m^  iniiwierf^Ie  eic^mples  of 
<figTegious  trifling,  wdf^  JO^  uptpearwoe  of  profoon^  phl- 
losophjjr. 

It  would  lie  w  nndeiitaJMng  wboHy  impracticable^  ,tp 
fnune  an  aocmate  .delii^atic^i  of  the  Eclectic  doctrinoj; 
both  because  its  .authoY;swe?enot  agreed  among  them^lve^ 
in  any  one  s^em,  and  becawe  tbey  do  not  appear  to  lia^re 
Ifaemsflly^  ctearly  cotnceived  the  meaning  of  many  of  tlieir 
own  dogmas.  We. shall,  bowever,  lay  before  the  reader  p. 
brief  specimen  of  this  philosophy,  in  nietaph(]r^cs,  frepp 
Plotinus ;  in  tbcNoIogy,  firom  Jamblichos ;  and  in  morals, 
irom  Porphyry, 

In  metaphysics  Plofiniis  taught  thus  :-t-. 

The  First  Principle  of  the  pniverse  is  v^t  the  universe, 
butabove  all,  andthe  power  of  all;  without  whichnothiAg 
coidd  be ;  whioh,  though  the  fountain  of  being,  is  itself 
inc{^abte.of  division  or  iujcre^^.  This  First  Principle,  the 
-cause  of  }ioitellectual.life>  tbe.spurce  of  essence  aud  being, 
is  simple,  and  having  nofplace,  has  neither  motion  por  rest. 
It  isJnfiniteynotas  being  immense,  but  as  it  is  one^  and  has 
nodung  by  which  it  can  be  limited:  because  that  from 
vriiiofa  all  .tilings  proceed  can  permit  nothing  to  exist  better 
'tbanitself.itis.tbebestof^l  beings.  ](t  is  essential  good^ 
most&ir  and  beautiful;  and  because, it  is  in  itself  loyely, 
and  the  author  of  all  that  is  lovely,  it  is  the  banning  and 
end  of  beauty.  No  attribute  is  to  be  ascribed  to  this  First 
Principle  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  ascribed  to  other 
beiiigs,  but  in  a  manner  wholly  inexplicable.  Its  nature  is 
.to  be  comprehended  rather  by  profoi^nd  contemplation, 
than  by  any  act  of  tbe  understanding.^^ 

JE*romtbis  First  Principle  proceeds  mind,  or  intellect; 
iftnd  soul,  or  the.  active  principle.  The  primary  essential 
.good  is  the  centre;  mind,, the  light  emerging  from  it,  and 
^remaining  fixed ;  soyl^  the  motion  of  the  emanating  light; 
rbody,  die  opaque  substance  which  is  illuminated  by  the 
jloul.  In  the  production  of  .the  Second  Principle,  mind, 
no  kind  of  action^  or  .will>  is  to  be  supposed;  for  then  tl\at 

y*  Plotin.  Eno.iii.  I.  viii.  c.  9.  En.  v.  f.  ii.  6.  I.  f.  v.  c;  10, 11,  Eq.  fi, 
I.  li.  c  II.  L  tft  cSS.  33*  I  viii.  c.  7.    ^ambL  deM y^  S.  Tifi.  c.  3. 
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mcticHi^  orvrill^  iTottld  be  the  second,  aind  ndndithe  third 
emanati^Mi.  The  First  Piiiiciple,  haidng  been  always  per- 
fect, has  always  produced  the  secend ;  whidi  is  uiferic^  to 
tfie  prod'ncing  cause,  bat  superior  to  all  oth^t'  natmres. 
This  Second  Principle,  mind,  is  necessariljr  united  to- it^ 
source^  and  is  the  infage  of  Grod,  bearing  su(4i  resembl«ace 
to  him  asHght  bears  to  the  sun:  it  is  produced  by  the 
energy  of  the  First  Principle,  uiid  is  flie  e^estod^^ower  of 
vision,  reflection,  or  inteUigenoe.  Tbi»  Second  Principle 
being  produced,  its  energy  produces  within  itself  the  fait 
uniyerse  of  ideas,  or  intelligible  natitfei^;  ^vdi^e  it  com- 
prehends a  plenitude  of  all  things  as  essentiid  prinbi jiles, 
befSlMre  they  exist  as  material  substances.  Intelligence  is  tii^ 
actof  iatellect,  or  mind,  conteniplatMg  intelligible  natdtM. 
These  natures  may  be  considered  as  nuiiibers  proc^ed^ 
from  flie  Monad,  or  First  Principle,  and  duad,  or  first  em*- 
nation :  but  the  First  Principle,  considered  in  itself  must  be 
distinguished  from  tbtae;  for  intdlect,  being  exercised  i& 
contemplating  intelligible  natures  within,  but  distinct  firolli, 
itself,  wants  that  simplicity  which  is  essential  to  the  First 
Principled*       *  • 

From  the  emanatiVe  energy  of  mind  is  prodneed  soul,'  or 
the  active  principle  of  life.  This  Divine  principle  is  the 
fountain,  whence  all  life  is  derived.  It  subsists,  as  weD 
as  intellect,  within  the  Divine  essence,  and  is,  th^^fdre^ 
hrtpic6afiiay,  supramuudane.^  This  is  the  immediate  source 
of  the  principle  which  animates  the  i^rld,  kyk6iTfiiovt  and 
which  is  difiused,  in  various  portions,  through  animated 
nature.'^ 

Matter  is  the  receptacle  and  silbject  of  formd/but  hasf  in 
itself  neither  figure,  quality,  magnitude,  nor  place,  and 
can,  therefore,  only  be  defined  negatively :  nevertheless,  it 
is  not  a  mere  name,  but  truly  exists  as  the  basis  of  quali- 
ties. Matter  exists  potentially ;  bodies  actually^  with  their 
peculiar  characters.^ 

There  never  was  a  time  when  mdtter  and  form  existed 

^  £ii.u.  L  ix.  o.  1.     £o.iv.  I.  iii.  c.  14. 17.     Ed.  v^  1. 1  c.  4.  6,7, 1,  if. 
H.  alt  L  T.  c.  1.  12. 1.  tL  c.  1,  %  I.  vii  c.  1. 1.  ix.  c  6iSL 
^Eikiit.  1.  T.  c.  2.     £ii.T.l.  i.c.7.1.  yiii.c.4. 
^FrooliisinTiiD.Liip.  92.  ^ 

^Plot£ftiiLiY.o.l-«.ll,  i2.Lv.c.2.      * 
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separatety,  pt  wh^i  the  oniverae  was  not  animated.^  To 
imppose  the  fonnatioB  of  the  umverse  the  effect  of  chance 
is  absutd.  The  world  is  to  be  conceived  as  having  alwayii 
existed^  and  mind  as  prior  to  it,  not  in  the  ord^  of  time« 
btit  of  natnre,  and  therefore  as  the  eternal  and  nbcessary 
cause,  both  formal  and  efficient^  of  4ts  existence.^  The 
sensible  world  is  produced  after  the  pattern  of  the  intelli- 
gible world,  by  the  energy  of  mind  pouring  forth  89me 
portikm  of  its  own  nature  upon  matter^  and  hereby  giving 
it  the  first  unconscious  principle  of  motion  and  form.^ 
Tlie  world  c<mtains  superic»r  and  inferior  regions,  the  former 
of  ^iiioh  are  inhabited  by  gods  and  other  celestial  beings^ 
the  latter  by  men  and  inferior  animals.  Because  the  world 
includes  «very  thing  within  itself,  so  there  is  nothing  into 
which  it  can  be  changed,  nor  any  external  force  by  which 
it  can  be  dispersed,  it  must  be  perpetual  in  its  duraticm.^ 

Among  celestial  natures,  there  are  various  orders,  pos^ 
sessing  different  degrees  of  perfection,  and  all  entitled  to 
religious  worship,  gods,  demons,  genii,  heroes.  The  souls 
of  men  Mid  inferior  animals  form  the  common  limit  be- 
tween the  intellectual  and  sensible  world.^ 

The  human  soul  is  derived  from  thb  supramundane  sOuI, 
or  first  principle  of  life,  and  is,  in  this  respect,  sister  to  the 
Boul  of  the  world.  Souls  are  not  in  the  body  as  their  place, 
tor  as  theur  receptacle,  nor  as  their  subject^  nor  as  a  part 
of  a  whole,  nor  as  a  form  united  to  matter,  but  simply  as 
the  animating  principle:  for  it  is  .in  this  respect  only  that 
we  know  the  soul  to  be  present  with  the  body«  The  power 
of  the  soul  is  diffused  through  every  part  of  the  body ;  and 
(hough  it  be  said  to  reside  in  its  chief  instrument,  the  brain, 
it  is  incorporeal,  and  exists  entirely  every  where  within  the 
sphere  of  its  energy*  Partakii^;  of  the  nature  of  real  being, 
it  is  immptable.  It  is  the  principle  of  motion,  moving 
•itself,  and  communicating  motion  to  bodies.  The  vices 
and  infelicities  of  the  soul  are  wholly  derived  from  its 
union  with  the  body.^ 

*>  £ii.iv. Lm.0.9. 

^  En.  in.  L  i.  ^.  1.  Porpfayr.  Ant.  Nympb.  p.  Idl.  Jamb.  My^ 
Mgypt  B,  ym.  c  9. 

^  Wtcm  tblB  doctrine  Cadwortb,  in  bit  hu^lUttud  ISifsUm,  deriTos  bis 
PlMlio  NatOM.       »  En.  iii  I.  i.  e.  8, 3, 4.  8-^10.        ^  En.  iii.  I.  v.  c.  6. 

*»  En.  T.  1.  i.  0. 2.  En.iY.  1.1};  0.18.  L  lite.  20- 1.  i.  p.  960. 1.  ii.  c^  1. 
En.  ii.  1.  iL  c  18.  L  ix.  c  6.    J^.  iv.J.Tii.c  1,2. 9. 11. 
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Sonk^  in  the  periodical  revolutions  of  natnre^  separate 
tfaeiDselTes  from  their  fountain^  and  descend  into  the  loweir 
Tegions  of  the  world.  In  their  passage  fhey  attract  to 
Aemsehres  an  ethereal  vehicle^  and  at  last  sink  into  animal 
bodies^  as  into  a  cayem^  or  sepulchre.  But  when^  by  tiie 
power  of  reminiscence,  they  again  torn  themselves  to  (he 
eoniemplation  of  intelligible  and  Divine  natures^  they  re- 
gain fheir  freedom.^  God^  on  account  of  his  greatness^ 
is  not  known  by  intelligence,  or  sense,  but  by  a  kind  of 
inlaiticm  superior  to  science,  by  means  of  which  the  soul 
can  see  him  in  his  real  nature,  as  the  fountain  of  We, 
mind,  and  being,  and  the  cause  of  good.^  A  soul  which 
kas  attained  to  this  vi3ion  of  Xoiod  will  lament  its  union 
with  the  body,  and  will  rejoice  to  leave  its  prison,  and  re*^ 
turn  to  the  Divine  nature  from  which  it  proceeded.^  After 
deafli,  the  souls  of  men  pass  into  other  animals,  or  ascend 
into  superior  regions,  and  are  converted  into  beings  of  an 
kagher  order,  according  to  their  present  degree  of  defile^ 
ment  or  purification.^ 

Hie  theological  doctrine  of  Jamblichus  Is  briefly  fills  s 

The  human  soul  h^  an  innate  knowledge  of  God  prior 
to  an  reasoning,  having  originally  derived  its  essence  from, 
and  siAsisted  in^  the  Divine  nature  :  by  the  intervention  of 
demons  it  enjoys  communication  with  the  superior  divini- 
ties, and  with  God  himself.  Prayers,  hymns,  lustri^tions^ 
sacrifices,  are  the  means  by  which  this  intercourse  is  main- 
tained. Gods,  demons^  and  heroes,  appear  to  men  under 
various  forms,  in  dreams  or  waking  visions,  to  render  ttem  * 
bodily  or  spiritual  services^  and  to  enable  them  to  predict 
fbtnre  events,  lliese  communications  with  Divine  natures 
are  not  to  be  obtained,  but  by  the  observance  of  certain 
sacred  rites,  whose  symbolical  meaning  is  only  known  to 
the  gods,  and  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  tiiese  mys- 
teries. Hie  signs  of  Divine  communication,  ivSv^laffjua,  are 
a  temporary  snspeivnon  of  the  senses  and  faculties,  the  in* 
terraj^on  of  the  oidinaiy  ftinctions  of  life,  and  a  capacity 
of  speaking  and  doing  wonders>  so  that  tiie  persmi  Aoik  not 
live  an  animal,  or  human,  but  a  Divine  life.^ 

•»  En.  iv.  1.  iii.  c.  12. 1.  it.  o,  16. 1,  ix.  o.  4.    En.  ti.  I.  Yiii.  c.  1, 
"  En.  vi.  1.  ix.  c.  4.  7.  ••  C.  8,9.  * 

«  Ed.  i.  I.  is.  c.  1.    Ed.  iii.  1.  it.  ck  2. 

^l^nUidi.  de  M^steriit  .^gyptionuD.    Ed.  Gal.  Oxoo.  1707.  fol. 
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tjpoa  Oie  f^iindiitioii  of  these  farthiiwftHtip  notioM  w«ta 
ndaed  the  Ethical  system  of  the  Alexandriaa  school.  Their 
moml  dootrine^  as  it  itppears  in  the  writings  of  Poirphyry. 
«kid  others,  was,  briefly,  as  follows: 

The  mind  of  man,  originally  a  portion  of  the  Divine  n^-, 
tete,  having  fallen  into  a  state  of  darkness  and  defilement 
by  its  union  with  ttie  body,  is  to  be  gradaally  emancipated, 
from  the  chain  of  matter,  and  by  cont^nplating  real  enti- 
ties, to  rise  to  the  knowledge  and  vision  of  God.  The  end 
Of  philosophy  is,  therefore,  the  liberation  of  the  sonl  from 
its  ccfrporeal  imprisonment.  For  this  purpose,  it  most 
]^ass  tiirough  the  several  stages  of  the  human  and  Divine 
vittMs.  The  human  virtues  are  physical,  economical,  and 
political ;  t>r,  those  which  respect  the  care  of  the  body, 
and  the  offices  of  domestic  and  civil  life.  The  Divine  virr 
tees  are  purgative,  theoretic,  and  theurgic :  the  first  class 
cons^ts  in  bodily  absitfnence,  and  other  voluntary  mortifi-r 
oatimis;  the  second  comprehends  all  those  e^rcises  of 
the  intellect  and  imagination^  by  which  the  mind  c<mtemr 
plates  ab)stract  truth,  and  intelligible  natures;  the  third 
includes  those  religious  exercises,  by  which  the  pbiloso- 
phftT  is  qualified  for,  and  admitted  to,  an  immediate  inters 
course  witt  superior  beliefs,  attains  a  power  over  demons, 
and  ascMds  so  far  above  the  ordinary  condition  of  hn-; 
manity,  as  to  eiyoy  the  visipn  pf  God  in  this  lif<^  an4  ta 
return,  at  death,  to  the  Divine  Mind,  whence  it  first  pro-. 
ceeded.«^ 

(Xa  reviewing  the  speculative  part  of  the  Eclectic  system^ 
as:  it  appears  in  the  preceding  summary,  the  reader  will 
Msily  p^x)elve  (hat  the  Alexandrian  philosophers,  though  , 
ttqr  founded  their  syst^tu  chiefly. upon  the  doctrine  of 
n^o,  departed  from  him  in  many  particulars.  Their  no-: 
tions  of  the  Divine  nature  are  not  strictly  Platonic^  h^t  the 
foacjftd  conceptions  of  IHato  pursued  to  a  hig^r  degre0  of 
ttdzavagance,  ajftd  Mended  with  the  Egyptian  and  Onental 
doctrme  of  emailation.  Hmse  of  the  Oriental  phUoso-f 
lAers,  who  w^:e  ca&id  Gnostics^  carried  this  doctrine  to 

^  Porpbyr.  de  Abstinentiae.  et  Senteotue,  &c.  Jambl.  Scim.  Protrept 
pass.  Coof.  Plot  En.  iii.  1.  ix.  c  0,  la  Bd.  iv.  I.  iii.  cu  7.  £a.iri.  l.ult 
Amm.  MarceU.  1.  xxr.  c.  4.  Macrob.  Som.  Sc.  Li.  p.  7. 13.  Simplic.  in 
Epictp.5«  '       .        . 
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SO  absoffd  an  extreme^  as  to  imagine  a  loog  genealogy  of 

IKviBe  eBseocw,  flowing  from  the  fest  foaotain  lof  eoistmoc^ 

and  dwelling  within  the  infinite  plenitude  of  the  Dinno 

nataiB :  to  these  Aey  gave  the  name  of  .^kms.    Plotinw 

maintained,  against  the  Gnostics,  that  th^re  aw  only  three 

dMinot  hrwnumut,  mbsistaices,  in  the  DiTine  nature.^    Ha 

TOcedfid  from  Plato,  in  snpposingone  o(  these^  the  soul,  oi 

anJmating  pnnciple,^  to  be  a  part  of  the  Diyine  natme,  and 

not  a  separate  and  subordinate  principle,  the  sonl  of  the 

world*    Otheni^  converted  this  trinity  into  a.  qnatemily» 

by  iMmetfiYJng  three  principles,  intellect,  ideas»  and  soniU 

to  be  6mnA  from  one  common  source,  the  First  Prineiplfi 

of  all  ezistenoe.    In  what  manner  they  nopposed  the  hh 

tolligible  world  to  subsist  in  the  Divine  nature,  whilst^ 

imverttielesfl^  it  retained  its  simplicity,  it  may  be  diffioilt 

to  explain.    But  it  appears  evident,  tfiat,  with  Plato,  they 

undevstood  Hmse  ideas  to  be  jM>mething  more  than  mei6 

conceptiona,  and  imagined  them  to  have  a  real  existencc^^ 

<HWipieliettded  within  the  Divine  essence.^*    Plotinus  exn 

piesses  bis  notion  of  these  intelligible  natures,  under  the^ 

nnage  of  waters  existing  in  their  fountain  before  they  flow. 

forth  in  sbreams.^    Another  essential  difference  between 

t))e  doctrine  of  Plato  himself,  and  that  of  the  latter  Plato- 

nists,  isi,.tbat  whilst  Plato  held  the  DumUstic  sy$Um,  which 

siqiposed  matter  to  have  existed  eternally  as  a  substanoa 

distinct  from  mind,  the  Alexandrian  philosopher  conceived 

matter  itself  to  have  proceeded  by  eternal  emanation  fi«a 

tiie  Divine  natnre.    To  this  we  may  add,  that  Plato  taught, 

that  fte  universe  was  formed,  at  a  certain  finite  time,  by  the 

voluntary  energy  of  Divine  power  upon  the  eternal  mass  of 

matter;  but  the  Alexandrian  Platonists,  that  intelligible 

forms  have  been  eternally  impressed  upon  matter;  that  is, 

that  the  universe  has  existed  from  eternity. 

It  is  wonderful  to  observe  how  laboriously  these  philo^. 
sophers  tortured  their  imaginations  in  attempting  to  solve 
dilfeuhies,  which  existed  only  in  their  own  fanciful  systrai, 
or  which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  understanding. 

M  fititl.  ix.  0. 1. 

^  Cytil.  Alex.  mIt.  Julian.  L  L  p.  35. 1.  tiii.  p.  371.    Proclss.  in  Hm. 
Plftt.l.ii.p.93. 
•*  PlotEn.y.I.i.c.7.  ••  En.  in.  L  viil.  c.  &. 
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They  took  infinite  pains  to  distinguish  between  intelligible 
and  intelligent  natures ;  ^  to  shew,  how  ideas,  not  in  than- 
selves  intelligent,  but  the  objects  of  inteUigmice,  coold 
exist  in  the  Divine  intellect ;  to  explain  the  manner  in  which 
the  Divine  mhid  acts  upon  matter ;  to  make  it  evident,  that 
matter'  is  sent  forth  by  emanation  from  an  immaterial 
source;  and  to  clear  up  other  imaginary  or  inexplicable 
mysteries.  <^  The  Divine  Mind,^  says  Plotinus,^  ''  aets 
upon  matter  by  means  of  ideas,  not  extemaBy,  after  the 
mapner  of  human  art,  but  internally,  as  a  forming  nature ; 
Beither  separate  from  matter,  nor  mixed  with  it,  he  sendn 
forth  himself  ideas,  or  forms,  and  impresses  them  upon 
Bwtter/'  ''  God,"  says  Jambliehus,  <'  produced  matter,  by 
Mepamiing  materiality  from  essentistbty.'* 

But  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  tho 
virionary  subtleties  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophy.  The 
fticts  and  opinions  which  we  have  laid  before  the  reader 
lespecting  the  Eclectic  sect  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  Aougfat 
abundantly  sufficiei^t  to  justify  this  general  conclusion; 
that  the  Plotinian  school,  by  combining  systems  which  wer^ 
originally  distinct  from  each  other;  by  personifying  ab* 
stract  conceptions,  and  speaking  of  them  as  real  beings  ; 
by  inventing  strange  fictions  concerning  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  concerning  subordinate  divinities ;  and  by  raising  upon 
these  fiction^  the  baseless  fabric  of  enthusiasm  and  fana^ 
ticism,  introduced  infinite  confusion  into  philosophy,  and 
fiitally  obstructed,  instead  of  promoting,  the  progress  of 
useful  knowledge.  The  pernicious  influence  of  die  £cleo« 
tic  system,  both  upon  opinions  and  manners,  through  many 
succeeding  ages,  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.^ 

^  Plot  Eon.  1.  viii.  c.  4.  ^  Eon.  vi.  1.  t,  c.  81    En.  iii  I.  i.  c  3k 

*  Yidend.  Yoss.  de  Sect,  c,  21.  §  23.  Heaman.  Act  Phil.  ▼.  i.  p.  327^ 
GesDor.  Act  Phil.  v.  i.  p.  861.  Mosheim,  de  Turb.  per  recent  Plat  EccL 
§  a  Selden  in  Orig.  Alcxand.  p.  147.  Oudin.  de  Scr.  Eocl.  t  1.  p.  290, 
29^  lUiodogin.  Ant  Lect  L  xxi  c  10.  Bkrant  Ceaa.  p.  203«  Jods^ 
I.  ii.  e.  9. 18. 1.  iii.  o.  11.  16, 16, 17.  HoUten.  Yit  Porph.  ed,  Rom.  Baa- 
nage  Annal.  t.  il  An.  278.  Yincent  Lirin^nsia  Commonit  c.  23.  ed 
Bal.  Pearson.  Vind.  Ignat  p.  ii.  c.  1.  Huct  Origen,  An.  I.  i.  c.  I.  Tlio- 
mas  Obs.  de  Porph.  ap  Henman.  t  iii.  p.  53.  Misc.  Lipa.  t  i.  p..317. 
Clcnci  Bibl.  Anc.  ctltf  od.  t  x.  Keland.  Palasstin.  1.  i.  c  48.  Yoss.  de 
Hist.  Gr.  I.  ii.  c.  18.  Conring.  Ant.  Acad.  Diia.  1.  Scbmidii  Diss,  de, 
Hypatia.    Cave  Hist  Lit  Sac.  p.  2^1,    Yoss.  de  Sc  Math.  e.  xvL  §  9. 
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€HAF.  II.3  THfi  ROMAN   EMPIRE.  S6 

SECT.  V. 

€fthe  State  of  the  Peripatetic  Philosophy  under  the 
Roman  Emperors. 

Whilst  Platonism,  and  the  Eclectic  sect,  which  rose 
out  of  Platonism,  flourished  at  Alexandria  and  Atheng» 
and  had  many  advocates  ia  Rome,  the  other  ancient 
aects  still  continned  to  exist  in  their  respective  foims,  aa4 
to  be  supported  by  able  patrons. 

The  Peripatetic  philosophy,  which  had  been  introdneed  • 
into  Rome,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Tyrannio  and  Androni- 
ens,  by  whom  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastna 
were  rescued  from  oblivion,  regained  its  ancient  credit  uo^ 
4ler  the  Ccesars.  From  the  time  of  Andronicus  to  that  of 
Antmonius,  the  preceptor  of  Plutarch,  that  is,  till  the  refgn 
of  Nero,  the  doctrines  of  this  sect  were  taught  with  great 
purity  iB  its  schools.  But  after  Ammonius,  it  began  to  ex- 
perience the  influence  of  that  spirit  of  <:onfusion,  wluch 
prevailed  among  the  Eclectic  pbilosopKers ;  and  the  plan 
of  Antiochus,  who  had  formerly  attempted  a  cocdition  be- 
tween  AristoUe,  Plato,  and  Zeno,  was  revived.  The  Peii- 
patetic  sect  veas  from  this  time  divided  into  two  branches; 
the  one  consisting  of  such  as  attempted  to  combine  the 
doctrines  of  other  schools  with  those  of  Aristotle;  the 
other,  including  those  who  wished  to  follow  m<Hre  closely 
the  steps  of  the  Stagyrite.^ 

Julius  Caesar,  and  Augustus,  patronized  the  Peripafbtie 
philosophy;  the  former  in  the  person  of  Sosigenes,  the  latter 
in  Ihat  of  Nicolaus.  Under  ttie  tyrannical  reigns  of  Tib^ 
rins,  CaUgula,  and  Claudius,  it  experienced  worse  fortune; 
many  excellent  men  of  this  sect,  as  well  as  others,  being 
either  banished  from  Rome,  or  obliged,  through  fear  of 
persecution,  to  remain  silent    In  the  reign  of  Nero,  a  for- 


Bayle.  Moshem  de  Studio  Ethnicornm  Christianoa  imitandL  Diss.  H. 
X.  p.  3d0.  Idem  dc  Causis  suppos.  lib.  ibid.  p.  217.  Cud  worth,  e.  iw,  § 
03. 30,  &c.  cum  Notis  Moshem.  Fabr.  Proleg.  in  Yit  Procli.  Dc  Ble- 
terieVie  de  Jufien.  Arost  1735.  Rechcnberg.  de  A  post  Jul.  Tol^Mnd's 
Tetradymus.    Werensdorf.  Diss.  1734. 

••  Nnnnes.  ad  Vit.  Arist  p.  163.    Patiicii  Disc.  Perip.  t.  i.  I.  x.  p.  127. 
xLp.  146.    Fabric  BibLGf.v.ii.  p.  2?i. 
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tanate  circumstance  for  awhile  raised  philosophy  firom  the 
dust  Agrippina^  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Claadiiis^  having 
formed  the  design  of  advancing  her  son  Nero  to  the  impe- 
rial power^  in  order  to  give  the  people  high  expectations 
concerning  him»  committed  the  charge  of  his  education  to 
lAilosophers  of  the  first  eminence^  particolaTly  Seneca  the 
Stoic,  and  iEgeus  the  Peripatetic.  In  consequence  of  this 
appointment,  philosophers  continned,  for  about  five  years^ 
to  enjoy  the  patronage  of  the  imperial  court :  but,  after 
^lluU;  period,  they  shared  the  &te  of  4he  professors  of  Ma*- 
gical  arts,  or,  as  they  w^re  then  called,  maUiematicians, 
and  were  again  banished  the  city.^  During  the  first  cen- 
tdsrf  of  the  Roman  empire,  ^e  find  few  celebrated  name^ 
lamong  4he  Peripatetic  philosophers.  The  principal  nte 
9osigenes,  BoeUiius,  Nicolaus,  and  JBgeua. 

Sistgenes,  a  native  of  Egypt,  acquired  great  celebritj^  by 
his  acquaintance  with  mathematical  science,  and  was  em* 
ployed  by  Julius  Caesar  in  correcting  the  calendar.  He 
'WTOt^  a  commentary  upon  Aristotle's  treatise  De  CcbIo.^ 

Boetkius  of  Sidon  was  a  pupil  of  Andronlcus**  Strabo 
tnentfons  him  as  his  fellow-pupil  in  the  study  of  the  Arisr 
totelian  philosophy,  fand  ranLs  him  among  the  most  fa- 
mous philosophers  of  his  time.* 

Ntcolams,^  a  native  of  Dalnascus  in  Syria,  flourished  in 
Ihe  tim^  of  Augustus.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learn- 
ing, and  an  illustrious  ornament  of  the  Peripatetic  school. 
Hered  the  Great  made  choice  of  him  for  his  preceptor  in 
philosophy ;  and,  when  he  sailed  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose 
of  Viititing  the  emperor,  took  him  as  his  companion  in  the 
veiyage.  Afterwards,  interrupting  the  study  of  jpfailosophy, 
that  prince  prosecuted  historical  learning  under  Nicolaus, 
who,  at  his  request,  undertook  to  write  an  Universal  His- 
tory. Introduced  by  Herod  to  Augusti^s,  he  was  admitted 
to  his  intimate  friendship,  and  received  from  him  many 

»  Plin.  Hist.  N.l.  XXX.  cl. 

>  Plin.  ].  xviii.  c.'  25.  CoDf.  Patric.  1.  x.  p.  134.  Yoss.  de  Sdeot 
Matb.  c.  33.  *  Ammoo.  in  Caleg.'  p.  S. 

«  Menag.  ad  Laert  1.  ti.  §  443.  Stnibo.  L  xvi.  p.  767.  Pab.  Bib.  Gr. 
V.  ii.  p.  299. 

*  Athcnaeas  LvL  p.  246.  Plat  Symp.  1.  viii.  qn.  4.  Phot  Cod.  189. 
Saidas.    Suet  in  Aug.  c.  76.    Simplic*  ].  iL  de  Coelo.    Fabr.  ?.  ii.  p,  199. 
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mlMUft  UkAM  of  regardi  ^Bie  itite(rity  luid^fCfMM^ 
^  hMi  spiak,  and  tha  orbani^  of  ld»  mann^ra,  obtaiaeA 
him  niveiiBal  letpect.,  Nicoknv)  wrote  sorefal  trealJMS 
Ml tbephyoMplqr  of  Aristotle;  ''  A  DicMieitetiom  ob  the 
MftBfms  of  rariou^  Nations  f  '^  HiraMMni  of  Aiigmttiir;f' 
asBd/'^Hia  own  life.""  Of  these  aoiae  firagments  aie  pmr 
peg?  ed  hy  Yalesins# 

AUsumdir  Mgmu  Mnete  a  comaieatafy  upon  Aristotle's 
Meteoiology,  in  tbe  manntr  of  the  andeat  Peripalelica. 
H«  was,  as  we  ba^ie  si^  one  of  Nero's  preceptors^  but 
gained  }it^  credit  m  this  capacity,  for  he  is  saq^ded  ef 
haTing  contributed  t6  the  cormption  of  his  royal  pn|^ 
mda  philosopher  is  sometimea  coafoanded  widi  Alexan- 
der Apfarodtsens.^ 

Aboat  ttis  time  Ammmim,  the  preceptos  of  Pkiterd^ 
attempted  to  extend  the^  anfbmty  of  Aristotle  beyoad  the 
limits  of  his  own  sect,  byl>l^ding  the  Platonic  and  Stoic 
doctrine  with  die  Pelqiatetit.  He  tanght  and  died  at 
Athens,.  From  this  time  many  Platonists  stadied  the  writ* 
ii^ps  of  Aristotle,  and  commented  upon  them;  andtimsflie 
way  was  prepared  fbr  the  formation  of  the  Eclectic  sec^mi^ 
der  Ammonias  Saeca,  who  flonriiAed  abont  a  centory  later 
than  Ami^nias  the  Peripatetic.^ 

ASmh  this  time,  howey^,  we  stiU  meet  with  sereml  go- 
aaine  followers  of  Aristotle,  (tf  whom  the  most  celebrated 
was  Jti^Mjmd^  Apkrodismu,  so  cafled  ihnn  a  town  in  Caria 
which  gayo  hua  Utth J  This  philosopher  penetrated,  wiA 
so  mach  success^  into  the  meaning  of  the  most  profomid 
specnlations  of  his  master,  that  he  was  not  only  respected 
by  his  contemporaries  as  an  excellent  preceptor,  bnt  was 
followed  by  subsequent  Aristotelians  among  the  Greeks, 
litttins,  and  Arabians,  as  the  best  interpreter  of  Aristotle. 
On  accoant  of  the  number  and  yahie  of  his  commentaries, 
he  was  called,  by  way  of  distinction.  The  Commentator. 
VndOT  the  emperor  Septimius  Seyerus  he  was  appointed 
pid>lic  professor  of  the  Aristotelian  phflosophy,  but  whether 

*  Siiidas.    Fab.  ▼.  fi.  p.  273.  t.  iv.  p.  03. 

•  Baoap.  Pkoenk  Vlt  Soph.  p.  6.  Suidas.  Plat  4fo  ST  Delph.  ttib.  t. 
h.  p.  974^  ▼.  iii.  p.  380.  t.  iy.  p.  171. 

^  Suidas.    Aphrod.  de  Anim.  Pref.  1. 1.    D^  Fkto,  ML  Topic.  I.  ii.  p. 
72.    DeAidm.!.!.  11.  l.ii.144.  l.iii.o.7.p.13S. 
VOL.  If.  N 
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atAteM«f  AltauuMhriaigmceitKiii.  HeflouHihed  about 
^Oe  year  200.  Several  of  bis  works  are  stOl  extant,  amosg 
wUdi  is  almmedand  elegant  treatise  ''  On  Fate,^®  vrbere* 
In  he  SQppoits  the  doctrikie  of  Divine  Providmce.  Upon 
this  head  he  leaned  towards  Platonism,  but  on  most  other 
snl^jectB  adhered  stricfly  to  Aristotle*  In  his  book  oofrr 
ceming  the  Soul,  he  maintains  that  it  lis  Ic^  re  r»0  o^ric 
.^f)fam«6)  KoX  oiK  Ummt^  tiMlr  koQ^  mhHv,  not  a  distinct  SOb- 
4tan^  by  itself  bat  the  form  of  an  oiganiied  body.^ 

Many  of  the  Edectic  {riiilosophers  mdertook  to  eiqplaiii 
and  illnslrate  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  particnlarly  on  the 
anlgeot  of  dialectics,  which  Plato  had  left  imperfect  Be« 
gides  Porphyry,  JambUchas,  Plutarchas,  Nestorkis,  and 
others  already  mentioned,  we  may  reckon  Dexippns,  llier 
misliiis,  Olympiodoms,  and  SimplicinSy  among  the  Eclectic 
oommentators  upon  Ajistofle.^^ 

Jfexippui  was  a  discijde  of  JTamblichns ;  but  thonghhe 
gave  his  name  to  the  Platonic  school,  he  was  more  indined 
lo  the  doctrine  of  Arif  totle  than  to  that  of  Plalo^  as  iqiipears 
jGrom  his  ''  Reply  to  the  Objections  of  Plotinns  against 
Aristotie's  Categories,"  a  work  still  extant.^^ 
.  nemstma^  who  was  bom  in  an  obscure  town  of  Paphla*> 
gonia,  fixed  his  residence  at  Constantinople,  aad  tang^ 
aloquMice  and  phOosophy  with  great  sncceail.  He  had 
many  disciples,  botii  Pagan  and  Christian:  among  the 
£(imi<»was  libanios;  among  the  latter,  GregiHy  Naaai^ 
Ji6n.  He  eigoyed  the  favour  of  the  emperors,  by  whom 
he  was  admitted  to  the  highest  honours.  Cpnstantius^  in 
the  year  355,  received  him  into  the  senate,  and  afterward% 
in  return  for  an  eloquent  eulogium,  presented  him  with  a 
braaen  statue.  Julian  received  him  as  a  friend,  and  fre* 
qnenfly  corresp<mded  with  him.  In  the  yelur  362,  he  was 
appointed  by  this  emperor  prefect  of  Constantinople*  He 
enjoyed  equal  distinction  under  the  succeeding  emperors, 
from  whom  he  obtained  by  his  eloquence  whatever  he 
wished.  Theodosius  the  Great,  during  his  viMt  tq  tiie 
western  empire,  entrusted  Themistius  with  the  care  and 

•  Ed.  Load.  laSS.  •  Qa.  etSol.  t.  iL  o.  8. 

>o  Enaeb.  Eoc.  Hist  I.  vii.  o.  S2.    Nkepb.  1.  vL  c  36.    Hi«rai.  Cat 
Scrip,  c.  73.    Porph.  Vit  Plot  c.  14. 
»  SimpUc.  in  Gateg.  p.  !•    Saidas. 
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edncatfion  of  his  md,  AveadiM.  His  eloqvenes,  wisdoiOy 
and  abifiCjr  in  pnUic  aflhirs^  united  withtmcommon  gentfa^ 
nesB  of  temper  andtcrbanity  of  manners^  were  die  foimda^ 
Hen  of  that  long  course  of  civil  hononrs  by  whieh  1m  Uftr 
was  dbrtingiiislied.  About  tbe  year  887,  Themistiiis  witiir 
drew^  at  an  advanced  age,  from  pnbUc  bnainess,  and  sooi 
irfkerdied.'< 

A  memorable  example  of  the  libonl  spirit  of  Themis^ 
ttos  is  leliUed  by  ecclesiastical  historians*"  The  emperot 
ValeBS,  who  favomred  the  Arian  party,  inflicted  many 
Imidships  and  soffmngs  npon  the  Trinitarians,  and  daily 
ttieataned  them  with  still  greater  severities.  Tbendstiiis^ 
to  whom  these  measures  were  exceedmgly  displeasing,  adi- 
diessed  the  emperor  upon  the  subject  in  an  eioqveat  speech^ 
imwhidi  he  represented  the  diversity  of  oj^ons  among 
the  Christians  as  inconsiderable,  compared  with  that  of  the 
Pagan  philosophers ;  and  pleaded,  that  this  diversity  conld 
oot  be  displeasing  to  Grod,  since  it  did  not  prevent  men 
from  worshif^ing  him  with  true  piety.  By  these  and  other 
aigaments  Themistins  prcnrailed  upon  the  emperor  tq  tiedl 
the  Trinitarians  with  greater  lenity. 

Themistius  illustrated  several  of  the  works  of  Aristc^, 
paiticulaily  the  Analytics,  the  Physics,  and  the  book  on 
the  Sool,  ki  commentaries  written  with  great  perspi^uaity 
and  elegance.^^  Bis  ^^  Orations"  are  strongly  marked  with 
ibe  same  characters*  He  is  to  be  distinguidied  from  The^ 
mistins,  a  Christian  deacon  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  after 
the  cooncil  of  CSialcedon,  held  in  the  year  551,  and  was 
the  head  of  the  sect  of  the  Agnoet»;  ^  so  called,  became 
they  tanght  that  Christ,  the  \6yot,  was  ignonint  of  many 
things^  There  is  nothing  in  the  writings  of  Themistius,  the 
philoso^r,  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  he  9ver  de- 
serted the  Pagan  schools. 

In  the  following  century,  about  the  year  430,  flourished 
Okfmpiedanu,  an  Alexandrian  philosopher,  cdebrated  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine.   Proclus,  befoie 

tt  Said.    Phot  Cod.  74.    Them.  Oral  4. 16, 17.  SO,  21.  38. 37.  31. 38. 
Libub  Epiit  L 189, 140.    Jul  ep.  ad  Them. 
»  8o«ratLiikc33.    So«>m«  L  vi.  o.  36.    Niceph.  I.  xi.  c.  46. 
t4  Fabric  Bib.  Or.  y.  riiL  p.  1. 37.    Ed.  Teoet.  1534.    Par.  1684t 
;»  Phot  Cod.  108.  p. 
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he  WM  twenty  TMrairfage^. attended  i^csluft  Tins 

l^ikMMiplMr  is  to  be  distmgoisbed  from  a  Platonist  of  fliis 
name,  wbose  iXMomentary  upon  Plato  is  pressrved  ameag 
tte  maimscripts  ki  tbe  king's  library  at  Paris;  and  also 
ham  a  Peripatetic  of  a  later  ^e,  who  wrote  a  Cooinientary 
upon  Aristoile's  Meteorology.^ 

SmpUcius  dtix,  a  Platonist,  who  flourished  under  Ui» 
fmfiefioi  ifnstinian^  wrote  commentaries  upon  Ari8t#fle> 
Krtiieb  discover  sovod judgmrat  and  eiLten^ve  readings  bat 
Us  fontoess  for  the  Eclectic  method  of  philosophising,  led 
him  to  mix  tfie  Platonic  and  Sloic  with  the  Pmpatetic 
doctrines.  His  '^  ConunaitaTy  upon  the  Bnchiri^yMm  of 
^^ietetus""  affords  a  curiom  examine  of  diki  oombination  of 
heterogeneous  tenets.  He  strenously  defended  Aristode's 
doctrine  concerning  the  otemity  of  flie  worid  against  Phi- 
loponus.  Simplicius  was  one  of  those  Platonists>  who^ 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  fled  from  the  per-- 
secution  of  the  emperor  to  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia.^ 

Prom  the  preceding  detail,  a  sufficiently  accurate  Idea 
laay  be  ^fonaed  of  the  foie  of  the  Peripa^tic  philosophy 
under  the  Roman  emperors,  before  it  took  refuge,  «s  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  among  <he  Arabiwra.  Under  several 
of  ibe  Cddsars,  tte  philosophers  of  this  school  shared,  with 
their  brethren,  the  common  discouragements  end  inlUicilies 
<>f  oppression.  TlMi^concise  and  logical  me<iK>d  of  phflo* 
sophfcmg  which  prevailed  in  this  school,  coidd  obtain  few 
admirers  at  a  period  remarkable  for  a  loose  and  floridkind 
of  ekniuence.  The  doctrine,  which  the  I^ripateties  of  Ais 
period  had  received  from  Htkefr  master,  sufiered  much  «idul* 
teration  from  the  unwearied  endeavours  of  the  Ateacandriaa 
"philosophers  to  establish  an  Eclectic  system.  Notwitfi- 
standiag  the  external  splendour  in  which  tins  secl^  wHh 
several  oibei^,  appeared  under  the  Antonines,  it  was  from 
'ttrtit  tane  impaired  by  internal  disease  and  corruption.  Many 
•bold,  but  injudicious  grammarians  and  Critics  attempted  to 
supply  chasms,  and  to  clear  up  obscurities,  in  the  writ^gs 
of  Aristotle,  from  their  own  ingenious  c<^jectures,  which 
they  presumed  to  incorpc^ute  with  the  author's  text.    Evm 

i^aidas.  Marin.  Y it  PrbcK,  e.  9.      ><  Simp,  ad  Phys.  L  i.  cotn.  ItL  |n 
P2, 1,  iv.  com,  63. 141,  De  C«lo.  p.  113*   Fabric,  fiib^  Gr.  ▼.  ^*  p*  KU 
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AleKaadOT  Aplvodiseiis,  who  professed  to  Mitoie  11m  g!^• 
some  AristotaUan  systom,  not  cenfiniBg  himself  to  tite  doo- 
tttne  of  his  nmster,  eonWlMted  towards  its  advtterMum* 
Bvtnotfaing  proved  so  injurious  to  the  PeripaMie  philoso* 
phy>  as  flie  rage  for  commentiBg  npon  (he  woifcs  of  Aristoiie^ 
wfaidipferailed  among  Ins  followers.  .Notes^pamphi«se8» 
arguments^  summaries,  and  dissertations^  piled  up,  centmry 
aiker  century,  under  ibe  general  name  of  Commentariesnpott 
Atislcde,  crsated,  as  might  be  expected,  endless  disputes 
coM^eming  flie  meaning  of  ins  writings :  and  it  may,  pm^ 
Imps,  be  asserted  with  truth,  that  their  genuine  sense,  ailef 
an  the  pains  which  hare  been  taken  to  explore  it,  yet  le^ 
mains,  in  many  particulars,  undiscovered.^     ~ 


SECT.  VI. 

Of  the  State  of  the  Cynic  Sect  under  the  Roman  Emper4Vrs. 

The  ancient  Cynic  sect  was  instituted,  as  hath  been  fikstwn, 
rather  witfi  a  view  to  exhibit  a  pattein  of  philosophical  vir- 
tue, than  to  infooduce  a  new  S3rstem  of  opinions.  For  BAa 
end,  ^le  eriginal  aufliors  and  supporters  of  this  sect  devoted 
themselves  to  voluntary  poverty,  lived  upon  the  charity  of 
IheirJch,  practised  the  most  rigorous  abstinence  from  plea- 
sure, and  became  censors  of  public  manners.  Whilst  the 
*Cynics  adhered  to  their  original  principles  and  chatacter^ 
fkej  commanded,  notwithstanding  their  forbidding  peculi- 
arities, great  attention  and  respect,  not  only  from  the  vulgar, 
'but  even  from  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  But,  in  process 
of  time,  their  independent  spirit  rose  into  ntsufiferable  haugh- 
'tiness  and  insolence;  and  tiieir  unnatural  severity  of  man- 
'ners  degenerated  into  a  gross  contempt  of  decorum  and  an 
impudent  freedom  of  speedi.  Even  so  eiEffly  as  the  thne  df 
^Cicero,  this  sect  was  faHen  into  such  discredit,  that  it  was 

*  Vidend.  Coraaod.  de  Magistr.  Ant.  Pb.  L  ii.  c.  ^.  Vofs.  de  JSc 
Math,  c  33.  §  9.  0. 69.  §  14.  Id.  de  Hist  Gr.  ).  ii.  c.  4. 15.  00.  Grot 
Epist  282*  Cleric.  Hist.  Med.  p.  iii.  c  9.  Jons.  1.  ii.  c.  16. 1.  vi*  o.  19. 
Roald*  in  Yit.  Plutarch,  c.  7.  Meurs.  ad  Aristoxen.  et  de  Fortona  At- 
*tica,e:8.  Lablh  Coiispe<^  Interpr.  PI.  et  Arist  Scbelhoni.  AmoBoit 
litP.iH 
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Us  opbimi  tint  the  whole  body  onglitto  !>•  bo&iflhed  frM^ 
fliestale/fbT  their  shaneful  violatioiis  of  modeiitjr*^  Under 
tte  CflBsars,  their  infieimoiis  excesses  fiimidied  Incian  wHli 
a  copious  theme  for  satire.^  In  his  fagitires,^^  be  draws  li 
bmnorotts  pictore  of  those  false  C3nucs>  who,  without  the 
TOtaes  of  Diogenes,  carrkd  his  singularities  to  the  most 
extraTagimt  height. 

The  gross  and  shameless  manners  of  these  pretended 
philosi^hers  exposed  them  to  ridicule  and  insult  from  thA 
lowest  and  most  profligate  vulgar.    Hence  Persius  says.^- 

— — — —  Multum  gaudere  paratas. 
Si  Cynico  barbam  petulans  nonaria  vellet.^' 

Julian,^  speaking  of  the  Cynics  of  his  time,  says,  that  they 
led  a  wandering  and  brutish  Udd,  and  were  alike  troublesome 
and  mischieyous  by  the  malignant  reproaches  wiiich  tiiey 
cast  upon  the  most  excellent  characters,  and  by  the  base 
adulation  which  they  bestowed  upon  the  most  infamous. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  this  body,  so  injurious  to  society,  as 
vreH  as  disgraceiul  to  philosophy,  was,  und^  the  virtuous 
Jmtonines,  forbidden  to  hold  public  schools;  and  that  in 
tte  fifth  c^itury^  as  the  poet  Sidonius  intunates,^  the  sect 
became  extinct.  In  the  midst  of  the  numerous  h«rd  of 
Cynics^  whose  names  are  forgotten,  there  were  few  persontf 
whose  singular  virtues,  or  vices,  have  preserved  their  names 
from  oblivion. 

Mmonim,  a  Babylonian  (confounded  by  Suidas  with 
Musonius  the  Tuscan,  a  Stoic  philosopher)  is  ranked  by 
Eunapius  **  among  the  most  virtuous  and  excellent  of  the 
modem  Cynics.  Philostratus  speaks  of  him  as  next  to 
ApoUonius  in  wisdom,  and  as  an  ^ninent  [riiilosopher*  His 
cynical  spirit  would  not  permit  him  to  spare  the  vices  of 
Nero ;  and  the  resentment  of  that  tyrant  consigned  him  to 
prison.  Whilst  he  was  in  confinement,  he  formed  a  frieod^ 
ship  with  ApoUonius,  and  held  a  correspcmdence  withhiniA 

"^  De  OE 1,  i^  >•  Lacii^n.  Diog.  et  Crates ;  Vit,  Auct  i^ 

••T.  iv.  p.  321 .  «>  Sat,  L  ▼.  133. 

V^  And  then,  O  then,  art  most  sapremely  blest, 
Wlion  some  mrisc  Cyme's  beard  becomes  a  jest.     Brewstei^ 
*>  Orat  6.  7,    Cpnf.  Maxim.  Tyr.  Diss^  21.     Arr^m.  Diss.  Epict.  ],  iiU 
c.  22.  p.  229,  "^Carm.  1^  ^ In  Prc^m.  p.  ({^ 
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He  was,  at  last,  banished  to  the  Isthmus  of  Ghreeoe,  and 
condMmed  to  remain  a  dave^  and  to  ktbonr  daily  with  tfao 
^pade*  His  frieitd  Demetiins,  seeing  him  in  this  Goaditioii^ 
^iqDiessed  great  concern  at  his  misfortnnes;  *iipoA  which 
Mnsonins,  j^triking  his  qmde  firmly  in  the  g?mmd»  sajd* 
^^Why,  Demetrius,  do  you  lament  to  see  me  digipng-  in 
the  If^miod  ?  Ton  might  lament,  if  you  saw  me,  likeNero^ 
laying  upon  the  harp/'^  Julian  speaks  with  admiratiaa 
of  his  magnanimity.'^  The  time  of  Ms  death  is  nno^rtaiii; 
and  none  of  his  writings  remain.^ 

Hesiefrtttf  of  Corinth,^  the  friend  of  Mnsonins,  was  abe 
banished  from  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero,  for  his  free  eca^ 
sore  of  public  manniBrs.  Afierthe  death  of  this  empeiw 
he  retnnied  to  Rome;  but  the  boldness  of  his  language  soon 
4»Seaded  Vespasian,  and  again  deprived  him  of  his  Hbesiy. 
ApoUonius,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  a  friendsliipy 
prevailed  upon  Titus  to  recal  him ;  but  under  Domitian  he 
shared  the  common  fate  of  the  philosophers,  and  withdrew 
to  PuteolL  Seneca^  who  was  intimately  acquainted  wiiii 
Bemetiins,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  panegyric  co»- 
coming  his  mascidine  eloquence,  sound  judgm^oit,  iatiqpid 
fortitude,  and  injBeiiible  integrity!  ^'  Leaving,''  says  hc^ 
^'  tilf  nobles  clad  in  purple,  I  converse  with^  and  admire, 
the  hal^naked*  Demetrius  :  and  why  do  I  adjldre  hiiyi»  but 
because  I  percdve,  that  in  the  midst  of  his  poverty  he  ^i<!aitt$ 
nofliiBg  I — ^When  I  hear  this  excellent  man  diSQHirsMig'fiom 
his  couch  of  straw,  I  perceive  in  him,  not  a  preceptor  .>oidy« 
fauta  witness  of  the  truth;  and  I  cannot  donb^  that ;  PfQlA- 
dence  has  endued  him  with  such  virtues  and  talents,  that 
he  mif^t  be  an  example,  and  a  mcmitor,  to  the  present 
age/'«  Draietrius  laid  down  to  himself  this  prud^ 
maxim,  Thatit  is  better  to  have  a  few  precepts  of  wisdom 
ahraya  at  hand  for  use,  than  to  learn  many  things  which  . 
<asnnot  be  applied  to  practice.  He  attended  Thi^seas 
P»tus  in  his  last  moments,  before  his  execution,  and  ffXr 

«  Vit  ApolL  I.  iv.  c.  3A.  46. 1.  v.  c.  19. 1.  Tii.  c.  11.  16.    S^iidaik 
••  Eprt.  ad.  Themist  p.  Wi,  «  Fab.  Bib.  Or.  ▼.  ii.  p.  366.  " 

«  Ennap.  Vit  Soph.  p.  7.    Pbilost.  1.  W.  c.  42. 1.  t.  c.  19. 1,  vi  c  3«.  I. 

viL  c  IL    Snoi  in  Yesp.  o.  13.    Aid.  Gell.  I.  xv.  c.  11.  Aitka*  ^*  '*  >• 

e.26.  •  Seii.de  Vit  Beat.  c.  96. 
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m&l  Im8  niBd  by  eoaTsraog  witfa  luin  vpn  M^Mteiir 

Among  tiie<!yiiic8  of  flu«  period  is  oonunooly  rfrk^iMil» 
both  by  ancientaBd  modem  wntan,  (knotmnu;  ¥rho  vnte 
alretftiie  to  expose  flie  firanda  and  iinpostons  of  OxMks, 
and  aaother,  to  ceasare  die  degnemey  of  tbe^  later  Cynies. 
He  ftsarirfiedimder  Adrian.    Hm  imtingaane  not  extent'* . 

A  distinguisbed  place  among  tbe  gemiine  Cymes,  irin^ 
Ifere  ftiends  to  Tirtae,  ai^pean  to  be  dim  to  jDnnonnp;  wbo» 
Ustoi7>  tbOQgb  related  oidy  by  Lucian^^  deserves  credit, 
smceit  is  not  probable  tbat  flie  Satirist^  who  lived  at  the 
name  period,  would  have  ventored  to  give  afalse  nanative 
€(a  well-'fcnown  character,  or  that  he  would  have  gonn  ab 
tenant  of  Us  nraal  track  of  satire,  memJy  to  drawa  fiei»- 
41ons  potlrait  of  a  good  man.  Demonax,  according  to  Jin- 
dan,  was  bom  in  Cyprus.  His  paitnte  woe  possessed  of 
meaWinnd  rank ;  hot  he  aspired  aflat  higher  honouie  in  the 
ntady  of  wisdom,  and  the  practsoe  of  virtue.  Early  in  life 
ha  wmoymA  to  Athens,  where  he  aOerwaids  continnedto 
Mside.  In  his  yonth  he  wasintimately  conversant  widi  die 
|MMts,  and  committed  the  most  valuable  part  of  dimr  ^h^- 
ings  to  memory.  When  he  engaged  in  the  stady  of  phik>- 
Mphy,  he  did  not  lightly  skim  over  die  snrfaoe  of  snl^ects, 
bnt  made  himself  perfect  master  of  tke  tenets  of  tfmneveral 
sects.  inUs  habit  and  manner  of  Eving^  Demonax  resem* 
filed  Diogenes,  and  is  dievefore  properly  ranked  amongthe 
Cynics;  bathe  imitated Soeiatea  in  iualdng  philosophji, 
net  a  specnlative  science,  bat  a  rale  of  life  and-  manners, 
fienever  openly  esponsed  die  doctrines  of  any  pftrticnlar 
sect,  hot  took  from  each  whatever  tmiets  he  judged  most 
Hivoumble  to  moral  wisdom.  Avoiding  all  ridtcuhms  stn- 
gnlarlty,  disgusting  severity,  and  forbidding  hanghtiness,  he 
associated  freely  witt  all,  and  c<mveitod  withsnoh  gracefid 
ease,  that  penpasion  might  be  said  to  dwell  ujpon  his  fips. ' 
He  possessed  the  happy  art  of  rendering  even  reproofno* 
ceptable;  like  a  prudent  physician^  curing  the-disease^ 


^Se&  Ep.  20.  es.  e?.  91.    De  fienes.  L  ^ij.  c.  1.  8,  a  11.  Qa.  NftL  L 
iv.    Praef.  de  Pro?,  c.  4, 6.    TacH.  Amml.  xv.  c  alt. 
'»S«idM.    Fabr.  B.Gr.T.K.|i.aS5.    J«L Orat  vi.  ? ii. 
a  la^emonacle,  t.  ii.  p^^QOt. 
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o«t  ftettiiig  tlM  patient  Hk  simple  maimer  of  Kvioif  gafio 
him  perfect  independance;  and  his  yiitaes  procmed  him 
snch  a  degree  of  influence,  that  he  was  often  employed  in 
aetUing  domestid  dissentions.  His  philanthropy  was  nni- 
Tersal;  and  he  nevw  withdrew  his  regard  from  any,  bnt 
moh  as  wonld  not  be  persuaded  to  forsake  their  vices.  So 
perfect  was  his  equanimity,  that  nothing  ever  deeply  affected 
Um,  except  the  sickness  w  death  of  a  friend.  He  lived 
Aeariy  to  the  age  of  an  himdred  years,  wMiout  suffering  pain 
^  disease,  or  becoming  burthensome  to  any  one.  In  ex- 
tnm0  <rid  age  he  went  frt>m  house  to  house,  wherever  he 
pleased,  and  was  every  where  received  with  respect  As 
he  passed  along  the  streets,  the  sdlers  of  bread  woidd  beg 
him  to  accept  of  some  from  their  hands ;  and  children 
wouM  offer  1dm  fruits,  and  call  him  frtther.  He  died  with 
tiie  same  placid  count^iance  with  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  meet  his  friends.  The  Athenians  honoured  his 
body  with  a  public  ftmeral,  which  was  attended  by  a  nu- 
tfi^mis  [train  of  philosophers  and  others,  who  all  lamented 
the  loss  of  fso  excellent  a  man.  If  this  picture,  which  is 
that  of  Lucian,  in  mmiature,  was  originally  tak^i  from  real 
Kfe,  tfie  biographer  had  some  reason  to  speak  of  Demonax 
as  tiie  best  philosopher  he  ever  knew. 

¥mm  the  anecdotes  of  Demonax,  related  by  Lucian,  we 
shall  select  the  following : — Soon  after  Demonax  came  to 
Atfiens,  a  public  charge  was  brought  against  him  for  neg- 
lecting to  offer  sacrifice  to  Minerva,  and  to  be  initiated  into 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Appearing  before  the  assembly 
in  a  white  garment,  he  pleaded,  tiiat  Minerva  did  not  stand 
jn  need  of  his  offerings ;  and  that  he  declined  initiation  into 
the  mysteries,  because,  if  they  were  bad  he  ought  not  to 
conceal  th^n,  and  if  they  were  good,  his  love  to  n^mkind 
would  oblige  him  to^disclose  tbem :  upon  which  he  was  ac- 
quitted. One  of  his  companions  proposing  to  go  to  the 
temple  of  Esculapius,  to  pray  for  the  recovery  of  his  son 
fit>m  sickness^  Dem6nax  said,  *^  Do  you  suppose  that  Es- 
culapius  cannot  bear  you  as  well  from  this  place  f  Hearing 
two  ignorant  pretenders  to  philosophy  conversing,  and  re- 
marking that  the  one  asked  foolish  questions,  and  the  other 
made  replies  which  were  notlung  to  the  purpose,  he  said, 
**  One  of  these  men  is  milking  a  he-goat,  while  the  other  is 
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hofatingii  sieve  under  hutt.**  Adyising  a  cevtam  rhetoridan^ 
who  was  a  wretched  declaimer,  to  perform  frequent  exer- 
cises,  the  liieiortcian  answered,  *^  I  frequently  practise  by 
myself.''  '^  No  wonder/'  replied  Demonax, ''  that  you  are 
ao  bad  a  speaker,  when  you  practise  before  so  foolish  ap 
audience."  Seeing  a  Spartan  beating  his  servant  unmerci- 
£ally,  be  said  to  him,  **  Why  do  you  thus^put  yourself  upon 
a  level  with  yooir  slave  ?"  When  Demonax  was  informed 
Ihat  the  Athenians  had  thoughts  of  erecting  an  ampbitbeabe. 
for  gladiators,  in  imitation  of  the  Ck>rinthiaiis,  he  went  to 
the  assembly,  and  cried  out,  '^  AAenians,  before  you  mak^ 
jthis  resolution,  go  and  puU  down  the  Altar  of  Mercy/' 

Of  a  character  very  different  from  that  of  Demonax  waa 
Crtacens,  a  Megalopolitan«  He  even  disgraced  the  name 
of  Cynic  by  his  infamous  practices  ;  neyertheless,  he  de-r 
claimed  eloquently  in  praise  of  abstinence,  magnanimity^ 
and  contempt  of  death.  Crescens  is  mentioned  by  Tatian, 
Justin  Martjrr,  and  Jerom,  as  a  vile  calumniator  of  the 
Christians.  His  malicious  accusation  of  Justin  for  atheism 
before  the  magistrate,  crowned  that  illustrious  .omament 
of  the  Christian  church  with  the  honours  of  martyrdom.^ 

About  this  period  liyed  Peregrinus^  of  Parium  in  Pontus, 
Lucian,  relating  the  particulars  of  his  life,^  says,  that  after 
having  been  guilty  of  many  enormities,  lie  became  a 
Christiim,  and  obtained  a  temporary  credit  among  the 
Christians  in  Palestine ;  but  (hat  returning  to  his  old  habits 
lie  was  dismissed  from  their  society,  and  went  to  Egypt, 
where,  in  the  character  of  a  mendicant  Cynic,  be  practised 
the  most  extravagant  exploits  of  fanaticism ;  that  he  after- 
wards roved  about  through  Italy  and  Greece,  pouring  fcnih 
the  most  impudent  invectives  against  men  of  rank,  and 
even  against  the  emperor  himself;  and  that,  at  last,  to  pro^ 
cure  himself  an  immortal  name,  he  went  to  the  Olympic 
games,  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  spec^ 
tutors,  raised  a  funeral  pile,  upon  which,  in  imitation  of 
Hercules,  he  devoted  himself  to  voluntary  death.  It  is 
very  probable,  that  in  this  account  the  satirist  has  not  gi  v^i 
a  just  representatioa  of  the  character  of  Peregrinus ;  fof 

a*  Tatian.  Or.  adv.  Gnec  p.  157.  Just.  ApoL  i.  p.  46.  Enseb.  Hist. 
£cc.  1.  iv.  &  16.  SyncolL  p.  361.  Phot  Cod.  126.  Uieron.  Cat  Script. 
c*23.  ^DeMort^FcrcgriuLtiy.p.  268.    Athenag.legat  a83. 
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Atltm  G^ttod^  speaks  of  him  as  a  phflosopber  of  leputa- 
tion  hi  Athens,  "who  was  admired  for  his  constancy,  and 
"vvhose  moral  lectures  were  much  frequented.  The  story 
of  his  last  mad  adventure  is  probably  true.^  Eusebius 
miates,  that  he  committed  himself  to  the  flames  in  the  year 
1«8. 

The  last  name,  which  remains  to  be  added  to  the  list  of 
•ncient  Cymes,  is  that  of  SatusHus,  a  Syrian,  Tvho  flourished 
*  About  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.  After  having 
studied  and  practised  eloquence,  he  attended  upon  Proclus 
at  Atiiens,  and  was  instructed  by  liim  in  the  Alexandrian 
philosophy.  But,  being  disgusted  with  the  futile  specula- 
tioBs,  and  the  chaotic  confusion  of  this  school,  he  deter- 
nined  to  adopt  a  li^ind  of  philosophy,  which  he  judged  to 
be  better  suited  to  the  purposes  of  human  life,  and  addicted 
himself  to  the  Cyme  sect.  Leaving  Athens,  he  went  with 
Isidorus  to  Alexandria,  where  he  freely  censured  the  vices 
of  the  times,  and  inveighed,  with  great  acrimony,  against 
the  speculative  philosophers  of  every  sect.  A  treatise 
^OntheGods,'*  edited  by  Gale  in  his  Opuscula  Mytho- 
logica,  was,  probably,  not  the  work  of  this  Salustius,  but 
of  a  Platonist  of  the  same  name,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Julian.'' 


SECT.  VII. 

Jlie  State  of  the  Stoic  Sect  under  the  Roman  Emperors 

Thb  Stoic  philosophy,  which  had  obtained  so  much  autho- 
rity during  the  Roman  republic,  especially  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  laW;  continued  to  flourish  under  the  emperors, 
tin  after  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines.  Its  ethical  doctrine 
became  the  permanent  basis  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence : 
and  the  high  tone  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  which  it  assumed, 
indoced  many  persons  of  great  distinction  and  eifninent 
merit  to  declare  themselves  of  the  Stoic  sect,  or  at  least  to 
prefer  its  moral  system  to  that  of  any  other  school.    The 

»  HmA.  Att  L  Tiii.  o.  3. 1.  xii.  c.  11.  '•Tatian.  Or.  ad?.  Gr.  c,  41. 

RdlMtr.  'Vit  Soi^i.  1.  ii.  o.  1.  ^  la  Eoieb;  Cbrou.  Ol.  236. 
''$«idai*    Phot  Cod.  2i2.    Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  xiiK  p.  643. 
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pieTalmce  of  the  Christian  doctrine  at  Om  period  se^u  to 
have  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  snccesa  of 
Stoicism,  by  leaiUo^  its  followers,  to  whom  die  langoafp 
and  tttiets  of  Christianity  could  not  be  unknown,  to  aottmt 
the  extravagance  of  their  own  system,  and  to  clothe  its  dog- 
mas in  a  more  popular  dress.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Stoic 
sect  acquired  great  credit  and  auUiority  from  the  illustrious 
examples  of  many  persons  of  both  sexes,  vfho,  in  these 
times  of  civil  oppression,  bravely  encountered  death  in 
flie  cause  of  liberty  and  virtue.  Amcmg  the  heroines  oi 
this  age,  Tacitus  mentions  the  two  Arrias,  the  wives  of 
Caecina  Partus  and  Thraseas,  and  Fannia  the  wife  of  Hel- 
vidius.  From  these  and  other  causes,  the  Stoic  sect,  m 
the  time  of  Juvenal,  prevailed  almost  through  the  whole 
Roman  empire. 

'    '     Melius  nos 
Zenonis  prsecepta  monent,  nee  enim  omnia  qusedam 
Pro  vita  facienda  putat,  sed  Canteber  unde 
Stoicus,  antiqui  praesertim  aetate  Metelli  t 
Nunc  totus  Graias  nostrasque  habet  orbis  Athenas.^* 

Under  Antoninus  Pius  schools  of  Stoicism  were  sup-  < 
ported'at  the  public  expense  in  Athens,  Alexandria,  and 
probably  too  at  Rome;  for  Antoninus,  after  he  came  to  thd 
purple,  visited  the  house  of  ApoUonius  the  Stoic  to  study 
philosophy.^  At  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  there  was  also  a  Stoic 
school,  which  produced  several  celebrated  philosojftiers^ 
afterwards  to  be  mentioned. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  general  credit  which  the  Stoic 
^  doctrine  obtained,  it  met  with  powerful  opposition  from 
several  quarters;  particularly  from  the  Sceptics,  who  were 
ingenious,  and  indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  over- 
turn every  dogmatic  system;  and  from  the  Alexandrian 

^  Sat  XT.  T.  108. 

*  Zeno  indeed  has  tBoght  us  somider  wit^^ 
**  Better  to  die  than  a  vile  deed  oonunit.'^ 
Bat  how  should  Spaniards  know  the  Stoic  lore? 
Which  Rome  e'en  knew  not  in  those  days  of  yore. 
Learning  indeed  is  now  more  widely  spread. 
And  Greek  and  Latin  OTery  where  are  read.  Owiv. 

«>kiacian  in  Eonach.  t  !▼.  p.  lai.    CapitoUn.  in  Anten.  P.  a  11.  tn 
AureLc.  10.  XiphiLinAnt.  Strabo.  I.  xiv.  p.  ®B«  Athes.  L  i?.  pi  185. 
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jKct,  ^rUcii,  by  Us  destnictive  plan  of  coalitioB^  eotnipted 
tiie  gomime  doctrine  of  every  other  sciiooL  From  the 
period  when  the  motley  Eclectic  system  was  established. 
Stoicism  began  to  decline ;  and  in  the  age  of  Augnstina  it 
no  longer  subsisted  as  a  distinct  sect.  It  was  only  during 
the  short  space  of  two  hundred  yeajs,  that  the  Roman 
school  of  Zenowas  adorned  with  illustrious  names  whieb 
claim  a  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy.^ 

The  first  Stoic  who  merits  attention  in  this  period  is  Atke* 
nodarus,^^  of  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia.  He  lived  at  RcHue,  and 
on  aecount  of  his  learning,  wisdom,  and  moderation,  was 
hi^y  esteemed  by  Augustus.  His  opinion  and  advice 
had  great  weight  with  thie  emperor,  and  are  said  to  have  led 
him  into  a  milder  plan  of  government  than  he  had  at  first 
adopted.  He  obtained  from  his  fellow  citizens,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tarsus,  relief  from  a  part  of  the  burden  of  taxes 
which  had  been  imposed  upon  them,  and  was  on  this  ac- 
count honoured  w\|h  an  annual  festival.  Athenodorus  was 
entrusted  by  Augustus  with  the  education  of  the  young 
prince  Claudius ;  and,  that  he  might  the  more  successfully 
execute  his  charge,  his  illustrious  pupil  became,  for  a 
while,  a  resident  in  his  house.  This  philosopher  retiied  in 
his  old  age  to  Tarsus,  where  he  died  in  his  eighty-second 
year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nero  lived  and  taught 
at  Rome  AnnOus  Comutus,'^  an  African ;  a  name  not  with- 
out distinction  in  the  family  of  the  Stoics.  He  excelled  in 
criticism  and  poetry ;  but  his  principal  study  was  philoso- 
phy. His  merit,  as  a  teacher  of  the  Stoic  doctrine,  suffi- 
ciently appears  from  his  having  been  the  preceptor  of  that 
bonest  advocate  for  virtue,  the  satirist  Persius.  How 
highly  the  master  was  esteemed  by  his  pupil  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  passage,  among  many  others : 

Cumque  iter  ambiguum  est,  et.vitae  nescius  error 
Deducit  trepidas  ramosa  in  compita  mentes 
Me  tibi  supposui :  teneros  tu  suscipis  annos 
Socratico,  Comufe,  sinu,  tunc  fallere  solers 

^  Euseb.  Prep.  1.  xiy.  c.  2.  Phot.  Cod.  134.  Aug.  adv.  Acad.  I.  Hi. 
c  la  41  Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  391.    Zoftim.  1.  L  c.  6.    Lactan.  in 

Mafrob.  t  ii  p^  920.    Soet.  in  Claud,  c.  4.  Snidas. 

«Suida«.    A^GclLI.  ii.c.ebl.ix.c*10.    Fab.Bib.  Or.  vl  iLp.4()!,  - 
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Apposita  intortos  extend  regnla  mores : 
£t  premitar  ratione  animus,  vtndqae  labomt^ 
Artificemque  tao  dacit  rab  poUke  vultmii.^* 

Persius,  dying  before  his  master,  left  him  his  library, 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money ;  but  Comntos,  accept- 
ing only  the  books,  gave  the  money  to  the  sisters  of  Persius. 
The  poet  Lacan  was  also  one  of  his  pupils.  Under  Nero, 
Comutus  was  driven  into  exile  for  his  freedom  of  speech. 
The  emperor  having  written  several  books  in  verse  upon 
the  affairs  of  Rome,  and  his  flatt^ers  advising  him  to  con- 
tinue tfie  poem,  this  honest  Stoic  hod  the  courage  to  re- 
mark, that  he  doubted  whether  so  large  a  work  would  be 
read ;  and  when  it  was  urged,  that  Chrysippus  had  written 
as  much,  he  replied, ''  His  writings  were  useful  to  mankind.^ 
After  such  an  unpardonable  offence  against  imperial  vanity, 
the  only  wonder  was,  that  Comutus  escaped  with  life.** 

Cams  Musonius  RufuSy^  a  Tuscan  of  equestrian  rank, 
who  enjoyed  military  honours,  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  and  took  much  pains  to  disseminate  its 
principles  and  precepts  among  the  Roman  youth,  particu- 
larly among  the  officers  of  the  army.  The  attempt  was 
ridiculed  by  some,  and  offended  others.  Nero,  who,  per- 
hapSf  did  not  himself  escape  the  admonitions  of  this  bold 

*»S«t.  T.Ter.34. 

*  Scarce  hud  I  reached  the  sKppeiy  point  of  life, ' 
Where  vice  and  Tirtae  wage  a  doubtful  strife ; 
IrVhere  inexperience  flexile  youth  betrays. 
And  leads  it  dei^ious  through  her  mazy  ways ; 
But  lo !  Comutus,  thy  dhecting  hand 
Sudden  I  sought,  I  stoop'd  to  thy  command : 
On  thy  Socratic  bosom  lay  redin'd, 
While  wholesome  precepts  formed  the  list'ning  mind* 
Thy  standard  rule  with  nice  address  applied. 
Corrected  every  thought  that  warp*d  aside, 
My  mnok  by  reason's  focoe  convicted  stood. 
Its  error  saw,  and  strove  to  be  sobdnod. 
Thy  abler  skill  submissive  it  obey'd ; 
It  took  the  stamp  thy  forming  finger  made,  Brewsteb, 

«  A.  Gell.  I.  vi.  c.  2.  Dio,  1.  Ixii.  p,  716.  Euseb.  Ecc.  H.  L  vL  c.  19. 
Snidas.  Gale.  Opusc.  Myth.  Pre£ 

^  Suidas.  Taoit  Ann.  I.  iv.  c  10. 40. 1.  xiv.  o.  60,  <N)l  Hist  K  i$.  Oi  81. 
Philostr.  Yit  ApoL  1.  vii.  a  16.  Xiphil.  ot  Zen.  in  Yesp.  Orig*  adr. 
Cels.LiiLp.156. 
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nfonfter,  vrui  displeased  at  his  fip^^dotn,  and  banisbibd  lum 
to  6y»ra.  He  was  afterwards,  however,  recaOed  by  Ves- 
pasian :  aad  that  emperor  was  so  well  pleased  with  his 
coDdnct,  particularly  in  his  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
measures  ot  Egnotius  Celer,  a  man  uniTersaUy  detested,, 
that  when,  at  the  instigation  of  Mucian,  he  banished  the 
philosophers  from  Rome  and  Italy,  Musonius  alone  was 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  city.  His  philosophy,  like  that 
of  Socrates,  was  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  life  and  man- 
ners, as  may  be  inferred  from  a  dissertation  which  he  has 
left  **  On  the  Exercise  of  the  Mind/'  preserved  by  Sto^ 
bseus.^ 

Among  the  Stoics  of  this  period  we  must  also  reckon 
C3k4Breaum,^  an  Egyptian,  who  in  bis  youth  had  the  chargv 
of  the  Alexandrian  library,  but  afterwards  removed  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  employed,  with  Alexander  Mgetes, 
as  one  of  the  preceptors  of  Nero.  Under  his  name  Hie 
epigrammatist  Martial^  ridicules  the  whole  sect  of  the 
Stoics  for  their  contempt  of  riches ;  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  Chaeremon  was  ever  in  that  state  of  poverty  which  the 
poet  describes.  This  philosopher  wrote  a  book  concemin;g 
comets,  quoted  by  Origen ;  and  an  account  of  the  E^ptias 
hieroglyphics  and  priesthood,  of  which  a  curious  fragment 
is  preserved  by  Porphyry. 

In  the  whole  school  of  Zeno,  there  is  n<>  name  more 
highly  celebrated  than  that  of  Seneca;  and  whether  we 
consider  his  natural  abilities,  his  extensive  erudition,  or 
file  number  and  merit  of  his  writings,  this  philosopher  is 
certainly  entitled  to  particular  attention. 

Lucius  Anncms  Seneca  was  a  native  of  Corduba,  an 
ancient  and  flourishing  Roman  settlement  in  Spain.^  His 
fiitber,  Marcus  Annseus  Seneca,  a  man  of  equestrian  rank, 
was  a  celebrated  orator;  his  mother's  name  was  Heluia« 
He  was  bom  about  fifteen  years  before  the  deatfi  of  Au« 
gustus,  or  the  year  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christ^ 
ian  era;^  and  was  brought  to  Rome,  while  a  child,  pro- 

^  Semu  117. 

^  Snidaa.    Enseb.  Prep.  1.  v.  c.  10. 1.  xi.  c.  67.    Porph.  mfi  im^fit,  Li%'. 
p.  360.    Grig.  adv.  Ccls.  1.  i.  p.  46.    Sen.  Qu.  Nat.  L  \il  c.  5. 
*  L.  %i.  Bp.  57. 

*•  PKn.  Hist.  N.  I.  iii.  c.  1 .   Strabo,  L  Hi.    Tac.  Ami.  I.  xir.  c.  54. 
«  Qu.  Nat  i.  i.  c.  1. 
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bably  for  education,  by  Us  aunt,  ^vho  accompaiiied  fatm  ^m 
accoimt  of  the  delicate  state  of  his  healtfa.^^    His  first  stu- 
dies were  deroted  by  his  father  to  eloquence ;  bnt  his  mind, 
naturally  disposed  towards  serious  and  weighty  pursuits^ 
soon  passed  over  from  words  to  things;  and  he  chose  ra- 
ther to  reason  with  the  philosophers,  than  to  declaim  with 
the  rhetoricians.    This  propensity  was  displeasing  to  his 
fa&ety  who,  having  himself  no  taste  for  philosophy,  thought 
it  a  frivolous  study,  and  had  no  other  object  of  ambitioB, 
eiflier  for  himself  or  his  children,  than  eloquence.    Hi&  son 
Junius  Gallio  succeeded  in  this  pursuit,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  the  melody  of  his  elocution :  but  Lucius  was  not 
to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to 
wisdom.    Sotion,  a  philosopher,  who,  though  of  the  Py« 
thagorean  sect,  inclined  to  the  Stoic  doctrine  conceminf^ 
morals,  was  fixed  upon  as  his  preceptor.    But  whether  U 
was  tiiat  Seneca  was  disgusted  with  the  severity  of  the  Py» 
thagoric  discipline,  or  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  oIk 
scure  dogmas  of  this  school,  he  soon  forsook  Sotion,  and 
became  a  disciple  of  Attains,  a  Stoic;  at  the  same  time, 
occasionally  conversing  with  philosophers  of  other  sects» 
and  freely  examining  the  writings,  or  doctrines,  of  the  ^ 
several  foxmders  of  the  Grecian  schools.    Through  his  % 
father's  importunity,  he  for  a  short  time  interrupted  his 
philosophical  studies  to  engage  in  the  business  of  the 
courts ;  and  we  are  assured  by  so  good  a  judge  as  Quin- 
tilian,  that,  whilst  he  continued  to  plead,  his  speeches,  if 
deficient  in  some  of  the  graces  of  oratory,  abounded  with 
that  good  sense  and  strength  of  thought,  which  are  tho 
basis  of  eloquence.^ 

Thus  furnished  with  plentifol  stores  of  leafnii^,  and  witk 
a  competent  skill  in  the  art  of  speaking,  Seneca,  as  soon  as 
he  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood,  aspired  to  the  honours 
of  the  state.  The  first  oflice  with  which  he  was  invested 
was  that  of  Quaestor ;  bnt  at  what  time  he  obtained  it  is 
uncertain.^    From  this  time,  his  good  fortune  made  rapid 

»  Cont  ad  Hely.  c.  16.    £p.  108. 

•*  Dial,  de  Canss.  Con.  Eloq.  De  YIt.  Beat.  c.  3.  Dc  BoDef.  I.  ii« 
c.  17.  l.iv.  c.  7.  Dc  Prov,  c.  6.  Qn,  Nat  I.  iu.  c  29.  Ep.  1>.  18, 21. 33. 
41.  45.  48.  68. 66.  76.  89.  94.  97. 100.  107. 

«  Ck)nf.  ad  Helv.  c.  16. 
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4UTttiicM-;  attd  he  soon  rose  to  distinctioii  in  tlie  cotnt  of 
dandiiis :  bnt  the  particnlaxs  of  his  public  life^  during  this 
^period,  aie  no  where  preserved.  Henee  it  is  impossibk 
to  iKseoyer  with  certainty  the  canse  of  the  eharge,  which 
was  publicly  brought  against  him^  of  adnltery  with  Jolia, 
Ike  daughter  of  Germanicns^  aiM  wife  of  Vinicios.  It  is 
probable,  however,  from  the  infamous  character  of  Messa- 
Uaa,^  who  instigated  the  prosecution,  that  he  was  accused 
without  any  sufficient  ground.  The  affair,  notwithstanding, 
tmmJBated  in  his  banishment;  and  Sraeca,  after  having  for 
■MUiy  years  ^oyed  the  favour  of  the  emperor,  and  been 
distiDgiiished  among  the  great,  wste  obliged  to  remain  eight 
yearo  an  «3dle  in  the  island  of  Corsica.  Here,  if  we  are  to 
credit  hift  own  account,  he  passed  his  time  agreeably^  de- 
votmg  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  - 
elegant  learning,  In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  he  says,^  *'  Be 
assured  that  I  am  as  cheerful  and  happy,  as  in  the  days  of 
my  greatest  prosperity :  I  may  indeed  cidl  my  present  days 
siM)h;  since  my  mind,  free  from  care,  is  at  leisure  for  its 
favourite  pursuits,  and  can  either  amuse  itself  with  lighter 
studies,  4nr,  in  its  eager  search  after  truth,  rise  to  the  con- 
^templation  of  its  own  nature,  and  that  of.  the  universe." 
#  But  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  Stoic  ostentation  had 
not  some  share  in  dictating  this  report;  for  we  find  Mm,  in 
another  place,  expressing  much  distress  on  account  of  Ms 
misfortune,  and  courting  the  emperor  in  a  strain  of  servile 
adulation,  little  worthy  of  so  eminent  a  philosopher. 

Agrippina,  the  second  wife  of  Claudius,  whose  character 
was  the  reverse  of  that  of  Messalina,  employed  her  interest 
widi  tiie  emperor  in  favour  of  Seneca;  and  not  only  ob- 
tained his  recal  from  banishment,  but  prevailed  upon  Clau- 
dius to  confer  upon  him  the  honourable  office  of  prcetor.^ 
Her  inducement  to  tMs  measure  appears  to  have  been  a 
iesbre  of  engaging  a  pMlosopher  of  so. much  distinction 
and  merit  to  imdertake  the  education  of  her  son.  Proba- 
bly, too,  slie  hoped,  by  attaching  Seneca  to  her  family,  to 
strengthen  Nero's  interest  in  the  state;  for  the  Roman 
people  would,  of  course,  entertain  Mgh  expectations  from 

**  Suet  in  Calig.  c.  19.  in  Cland.  o.  39.  Dio.  I.  Ix.  Tacit.  Au.  I.  xiii» 
c  42.  ^  CoDsol.  ad  Hel.  c  4«  ad  Polyb.  o.  21. 

••  Tadt  Ann.  1.  xii.  o.  8. 
VOL.  II.  P 
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^  pr«taiiw  pv^Mt,  w»a  joined  wiA  Seneca  io  tbiflnu^porV 
wt  ebaiv#:  m4  these  two  preceptors*  wbo  wete  mtmate^ 
iinth  equal  authority,  and  had  each  his  respective  departr 
ment,  execated  their  trust  with  peifect  ban»My»  aod  with 
soaie  d^p^  of  fluceess;  Burrhus  iastructiai^  his  pqMl  im 
tte  nilitary  art,  wd  inmiac  him  to  wholeeoiee  disoipUM; 
fikmeca  iuroishiQg  him  with  the  priooiples  of  idUloseph|j% 
md  the  precepts  oi  wisdom  and  eloqueoee ;  aad  lM»tti  v^ 
deayeivriiig  to  coB&ie  their  pupil  within  tk#  Uiaita  af  de* 
coram  and  viitoe,^  Whilst  tiiase  pieceptora  mi^ed  ihair 
iKathority,  Nero  was  rcistrainad  frovo^  iiidulgiof  his  aalual 
popeasities;  hot  after  the  death  of  Banhas^  the  lafluaMt 
of  Seaeoa  dacliaed,  end  ^  youag  priaca  b^^  to^aclMO 
tfuvt  depravity,  which  afterwards  stalaad  his  charaffitev  mik 
elfnial  iaftmy.^ 

Still,  however,  Seneca  enjoyed  tiie  imwx  of  hto  poMe; 
and,  after  Nero  was  advanced  to  the  empire,  he  loi^  eon^ 
tinuad  to  load  his  preceptor  with  hoaews  and  ridltee« 
Partly  from  inheritance  and  marriafe,  bat  chiefly  Usmieh 
imperial  maaificenee,  he  poasessed  a  laice  eatate^  and 
Hvod  m  ve^X  spkndour*^    Jarenal  speaka  of 

■  Senec8&  praedivitis  hortos.** 

A  wperb  mansion  at  Rome,  delightful  country  seats,  rich 
furniture,  inchiding,  as  Dio  particularly  mentions,  five  hun- 
dred cedar  tables  with  ivory  feet,  uniform  and  of  excellent 
workmanship^^  were  articles  of  luxury  hitherto  unusual 
among  philosophers ;  and  were  thought  by  many  not  very 
consistent  with  that  high  tone  of  indifference,  in  which  the 
Stoics^  and  among  the  rest  Seneca  himself,  spoke  of  ex* 
temal  good.  Suilius,  one  of  his  enemies,^  asked  by  what 
wisdom,  or  by  what  precepts  of  philosophy,  Seneca  had 
been  able,  during  four  years  of  imperial  favour,  to  amass 
the  immense  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  sestertiafi 

Seneca  perceived  the  gathering  clouds  of  jealousy  and 
envy :   and  saw  that  his  sovereign  himself,  whose  vice^ 

•^  T»cit  Aiuju  I  xiii.  c»2.  *•  Twj.  Ano.  k  xiic  c  6^ 

'^  ConsoL  ad  Hctr,  &  2.    Tac.  Ann.  1.  xiv,  c.  63.  ^  Sat  ix. 

*  Tke  gardens  of  tht  wcalMiy  Scaem. 

«>  Dio.  I.  Ix.  V^.  67^  «3  T«cv  Am.  L  xi&  c  4Z  52, 63. 

m  ^2,421,876, 
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mm  MW  bdCMM  (»q  impM^otu  to  endtr^  Mrtrabit,  wm 
Alq^Med  to  liuMi  to  tlie  wM^pers  of  obloqtaiy.  tn  hopes 
of  eicAptef  tiM  deitry<^ofi  whieh  tbtMt^ied  Mm^  k* 
MiiMtly  teq«eftt*d  tile  emperot^fl  perttfaisUm  to  iHtNtaw 
tfim  Om  Mart,  ttud  devoto  tlie  mnainder  of  kid  dayt  to 
]Mlo90pby:  he  «ten  ofii^red  td  tefiitid  tb^  immMi«e  ttM^ 
smes  which  royal  botititf  h*d  tavi^d  ttpon  hifitii  iM  to 
MtitewifhabiureMinpetoMjr.  N«ro  vo)6<^tod  Ids  proposal^ 
s6d  MBQi^d  Um  of  the  eo&flttuimde  of  Ml  fiivouf ;  bttt  tte 
piikNtopher  knew  the  emperor^s  dt»po««ttoti  too  well  to  My 
dpeii  hie  ptotfiieee.  From  thie  tliM  Seneea  declined  iU 
oetettOftious  viiitt,  avoided  company,  and,  under  the  pto^ 
tonoe  of  indiepodition,  or  a  deeire  of  pro6eciitfn^  Ids  g^ 
dies,  confined  hbneelf  alnioet  entirely  to  hie  own  homie.^ 

It  wae  not  lonit  before  Seneca  was  convtoced,  that  ift 
dbitmsthis  a  tyrant,  whoee  mind  was  \^oUy  occnpied  by 
iaepieion,  he  had  aeted  pmdeatly.  Antbnins  Natak$,  who 
had  been  eoneemed  in  the  eoMpiracy  of  Piio,  npon  hie 
eicandnation,  in  ordAr  to  cottrt  the  fttvoor  of  Nero,  or  per- 
haps ^ttk  at  his  instigation,  mentioned  Seneca  mneng  the 
nottber  of  tiie  eonspirators.  This  single  etidence  wan  by 
,  the  tyrant  deemed  soffioiMt  agidnst  the  nian>  to  urikOie  he 
r  had  been  indebted  for  Us  eduoation,  and  whom  he  iMd 
caHed  hie  friend.  To  gite  some  colour  to  the  accusation^ 
Katalis  pretended,  that  he  had  been  sent  by  Piso  to  visit 
Seneca  whilst  be  was  sick,  and  to  complain  of  bis  hatil^ 
refused  to  see  Piso,  who  as  a  friend  might  hAve  e:&peeted 
free  access  to  Mm  upon  all  occasions ;  and  that  Sene^  to 
reply,  had  said,  that  frequent  conversations  could  be  Of  nd 
service  to  either  party,  but  that  he  considered  bis  own 
safety  a»  Involved  in  that  of  Piso.  Ormius  SylvanuS,  tri» 
bone  of  the  praetorian  cohort^  was  sent  to  ask  Seneca, 
wliether  he  recoHected  what  had  passed  between  himself 
and  Natalis.  Seneca,  whether  by  accident  or  design  IS 
uncertain,  had  fltat  day  left  Ccunpania,  and  was  at  bis 
country-seat,  about  four  miles  firom  the  city.  In  the  even* 
faig,  while  he  was  at  sttpper  with  his  wife  PauAina  and  two 
fiffends,  tiie  tribune,  attended  by  a  military  band>  eame  to 
the  house,  and,  after  giving  the  soldiers  orders  to  surround 

^  Tse.  ^am.  L  xir.  e.  G3.  66.    Siict  in  N^r.  c.  35. 
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it,  deliv^ed  file  emperor's  message.  Seneca's  aiuiwerw«% 
iW  he  had  received  a  complamt  from  Piso,  of  his  1m,jmg 
reposed  to  see  him;  and  that  the  state  of  his  healthy  which 
req[aired  repose^  had  been  his  apology.  He  added,  that  he 
saw  no  reason  why  he  should  prefer  die  safety  of  dny  other 
ii^vidnal  to  his  own;  and  that  no  one  vras  better  ac- 
quainted (}ian  Nero  with  his  independent  spirit 

This  r^ly  kindled  the  emperor^s  indignation;  and  h» 
adced  the  messenger^  whether  Seneca  discovered  any  in* 
tentionof  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life.  The  tribune 
assured  him,  diat  there  was  no  appearance  either  of  terror^ 
<Mr  of  distress  in  his  countenance,  or  langimge.  Upon  this 
the  tyrant,  who  felt  his  own  pusillanimity  reproached  by 
the  constancy  of  the  philosopher,  ordered  him  to  return 
without  delay  to  Seneca,  with  his  pei%mptory  command, 
immediately  to  put  himself  to  deafli.  Silvanus,  who  had 
himself  been  <me  of  the  conspirators,  bad  not  the  coun^e 
to  meet  the  face  of  S^[ieca  upon  such  an  embassy,  but  sent 
the  fatal  message  by  one  of  lus  centurions.  The  philoso- 
pher received  it  with  perfect  composure,  and  asked  pei« 
mission  of  th6  officer  to  alter  his  will.  This  indulgence 
being  refused  him,  he  turned  to  his  friends,  and  requested, 
that,  since  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  them  any  other  le- 
gacy, they  would  preserve  in  their  memory  a  portrait  of 
his  life,  as  a  perpetual  monument  of  friendship.  At  the 
same  tiilae  he  restrained  their  tears,  and  exhorted  them  to 
exercise  that  fortitude,  which  they  had  professed  to  learn 
m  the  school  of  philosophy.  ''  Where  are  now,''  said  he, 
'^our  boasted  precepts  of  wisdom?  where  the  armour, 
which  we  have  been  so  many  years  providing  against  adr 
verse  fate  ?  Who  among  us  has  been  a  stranger  to  the  sa? 
vage  spirit  of  Nero  1  After  murdering  his  mother,  and  his 
broflier,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would  spare  his 
preceptor." 

Having  conversed  in  this  manner,  for  some  time,  with 
his  firiends,  Seneca  embraced  his  wife,  and  earnestly  en* 
treated  her  to  moderate  her  grief,  and  after  his  death  to 
console  herself  with  the  recollection  of  his  virtues:  but 
PauUina  refused  every  consolation,  except  that  of  djing 
with  her  husband,  and  earnestly  solicited  the  iHendly  hand 
of  the  executioner.    Simeca,  after  expressing  his  admira-^ 
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tfanof  bis  life's  fortitude^  proceeded  to  cfbey  the  etaperot^it 
fiite]  mandate,  by  openii^  a  vein  in  each  arm :  bat»  through 
his  advanced  age,  the  vital  stream  flowed  so  reluctantly, 
tiiat  it  was  necessary  also  to  o]^n  the  veins  of  his  legSi 
Still  hiding  his  strength  exhausted  without  any  proipeet 
of  a  speedy  release ;  in  order  to  alleviate,  if  possible,  ibfo 
anguish  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  spectator  of  the  sctee^  and 
lo  save  himself  the  torture  of  witnessing  her  distress,  he 
persoaded  her  to  withdraw  to  anoAer  chamber.  In  tfaisr 
aitaation,  Seneca,  with  wonderful  recollection  and  selt^ 
command,  dictated  many  philosophical  r^ections  to  his 
secretary.  AHer  a  long  interval,  his  friend  Statins  An* 
na&us,  to  whom  he  complained  of  the  tedious  delay  of 
death,  ministered  to  him  a  strong  dose  of  poison ;  but  even 
this,  throogh  the-feeble  state  of  his  vital  powers,  produced 
Ktfle  effect  At  last,  he  ordered  the  attendants  ^o  convey 
him  into  a  warm  bath ;  and,  as  he  entered,  he  sprinkled 
those  who  stood  near,  saying,  '^  I  offer  this  libation  to  Ju* 
piter  the  deliverer/'  Then,  plunging  into  the  bath,  he  was 
so<m  suffocated.  His  body  was  consumed,  according  to 
bia  own  express  order,  in  a  will  which  he  had  made  in  the 
height  of  his  prosperity,  without  any  funeral  pomp.^ 

Such  was  the  end  of  Seneca ;  an  end  not  unworthy  the 
pnrest  and  best  principles  of  tlie  Stoic  philosophy. 

The  character,  the  syst^n,  and  the  writings  of  this  phi- 
losopher, have  been  subjects  of  much  dispute  among  the 
learned.  Concerning  his  character,  a  candid  judge,  who 
eonsiders  the  virtuous  sentiments  with  which  his  writings 
abound,  the  temperate  and  abstemious  plan  of  life  which 
he  pursued  in  the  midst  of  a  luxurious  court,^  and  the  for* 
titude  with  which  he  met  his  fate,  will  not  hastily  pro- 
nounce him  to  have  been  guilty  of  adultery,  upon  the^evi- 
dance  of  the  infamous  Messalina ;  or  conclude  his  wealth 
to  have  been  the  reward  of  a  servile  compliance  with  the 
base  j^assions  of  his  prince.  It  has  been  questioned,  \die* 
ther  Seneca  oi^t  to  be.  ranked  among  the  Stoic  or  the 
Eclectic  philosophers;  and  the  freedom  of  judgment  which 
he  expressly  claims,  together  with  the  respect  which  ho 

•  Tacit  I.  XV.  Ann.  c  03. 

«  Ep.  108.  87.  104. 112.  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  xv.  c.  45.  ai:  I.  xiii.  c.  3. 1  xIt. 
•  7.    Qn.  Nat.i.  iii.  C.7.    Conf.  Dio.  1.  Ixi.    Xipbilln. 

• 
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pafjrs  to  pUloso^ieri  of  4ifiereiit  ieoli,  tioarty  pravis  ttait 
he  did  not  implicitly  addict  himsalf  to  tiie  system  ci  Zmo  t 
nor  caa  the  contraoy  be  inferred  from  hid  speaking  of  &w 
Cbrysippii8>  and  our  Cleantliet ;  for  he  apeaka  sdao  of  mat 
BeDttetriui^  and  our  Epicnrai*    It  ia  evident,  howe?er> 
tnm  the  gaieral  tenor  and  spirit  of  Us  writinga,  that  ho 
adhered,  in  the  main,  to  the  Stoic  ffyatem.^    With  respect 
to  Ua  writings,  as  it  is  not  omr  poroper  business  to  examinO 
tiieir  literary  merit,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  reiiaik* 
ing,  that,  althongh  be  is  jnstiy  ceasared  by  Qniotilian,*  and 
other  OTitics,  as  among  tfie  Romans  the  first  corrupts  of 
^le,  his  works  are,  nevertheless,  exceedingly  valaable,  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  just  and  beaatiAil  moral 
sentiments  which  they  contam,  the  extensive  erufition 
which  they  discover,  and  tiie  happy  uisrtttre  of  fireedoai 
and  arbanity,  with  which  Ihey  oensws  vice  and  incnlcite 
good  morals.    Th^  writingB  of  Seneca,  except  his  Booisi 
of  ''  Physical  Qoestfons,''  are  chiefly  of  the  moral  kindi 
they  consist  of  one  hnndred  and  twenty-lknir  ''  l^isfles/ 
and  distinct  Treatises,  '^  OnAi^er;  Consebiitioo ;  ProvK 
denee;  TranqoilMty  of  Mind;  Ckmstsaey;  deuency;  the 
Shortnessof  life;  a  Happy  Life;  Retirement;  Benefits/*^ 
Among  the  more  celebrated  Stoics,  who  lived  ift  the  time 
of  Nero,  we  mnst  also  reckon  Dio  of  Pnua  in  Bitbyttia> 
called  for  his  elocjaence  Chrysostom.    Under  Nero  and 
Vespasian  he  followed  the  profession  of  a  SopUst ;  and  ia 
his  javenile  orations,  he  treaiCed  light  sabjects  in  a  decla-* 
matory  and  Inxnriantstyle,  and  frequently  inveighed  agahiSt 
the  most  iUnstrious  poets  and  philosophers  of  ai^nity* 
TMs  raised  no  smaH  degree  of  iU  wiU  agdnst  him,  which 
ifldaced  him  to  leave  Rome,  and  withdraw  to  Egypt.  VtoA 
this  time  he  assomed  tiie  character  of  a  Stoic  pUloso* 
pher;  but  he  retained  so  mnch  of  his  former  manner,  titat 
he  embelMsbed  his  philosophical  ^GOarses>  which  tamed 
chiefly  i^nm  moral  topics,  with  tte  graces  of  eloqaeaee; 
Beth  his  doclarine  and  praotieo  being  strictly  confonniMe 
to  the  principles  of  virtue,  he  was  a  bold  censor  of  vice, 
and  spared  no  individual  on  account  of  his  rank.    His 

•»  Ep.  96.  78. 41.    Conf.  ad  Marc.  c.  xix.  25. 

*  Inst  t  X.  c  1.    Conf.  Min.  H.  N.  I.  iv.  c  14.    A.  GcIL  L  xii.  c.  2. 

•  Fabr.  Bib.  Lat.  t  i.  p.  02. 
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teoAMt  of  ipiedi  oflB^tod  Domiluui;  and  ba  v^it  iMo 
iMlBBtarjra^ile  i&Thraee^  whi»fe  he  liTed  la  great  ponortft 
aldvuobUg«dtoraniiortlmMdtfb]r«ervi]ekt>aiir*  Air 
lor  Ifce  dmlk  of  Domitiui,  he  retained  to  Rcnae^  tad  fo^ 
nftmed  a  alMfft  time  ooooefided ;  hut,  jGasidiiig  the  soldieis 
inctiiied  to  atditioci»  he  suddody  broui^t  to  their  renen^ 
taamre  Die  tiie  orator  nad  philoaopher,  hy  harangiiuig  then 
n  a  straia  of  flwily  doqnence,  which  aooa  subdued  the 
tsBudt  JBailh  Nerva  and  Tnqaaadiattted  him  to  their  cen* 
Mmee,  and  flie  former  ^atiagniahed  him  by  pablie  tokms 
of  AiTonr*  He  lived  to  old  age ;  but  the  time  of  hia  death 
uvM»taki«  The^'OratioQi'' of  Dio  are  still  extant,  from 
iiiiidiiki4>pears  thathe  waaamduicrfsoimd  jndgmefttaad 
Mvdy  faney,  and  that  he  happily  aniteri  hi  his  sty le  dm  q^ 
lities  of  animation  and  sweetneea  J^ 

BMfkrate$^  of  Ataumdria,  waa  a  frigid  of  IHo  and  of 
ApoUomns  Tyanmua^  who  introdnoed  him  to  ^Veapamonu 
This  empeBTor,  on  some  occasion,  prefaning  tih^  opinion  of 
EqdDates  to  that  of  ApoUeoiiis,  a  violent  quaml  a^oso 
heiween  dmae  two  phUosophers;  whmice  Philostratns>  thn 
panegyrist  of  the  latter,  inveigha  against  Euphrates  with 
great  gcroriky :  but  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Epic- 
tetB%  may  iSm  youngeor,.  and  Ensebjus,  that  he  was  uni- 
Tersally  esteemed  for  his  talents  an^  virtues,  niny's  duir 
meter  of  this  pUSosophsr  ia  too  inteieatmg  to  be  omitled. 
^  If  ever  polita  leannng  floarislmd  at  Rome^  it  certainly 
doea  at  pteaent  Of  this  I  cooid  give  yen  many  instaacea;^ 
taal  I  wfll  contart  myaelf  with  naming  only  Enphmtea  tho; 
pmiwnpher>  When,  in  my  youths  I  senred  in  the  army  ia^ 
Syiia^  I  had  an  ef|K>rtmii^  of  conveiaiag  famfliariy  willi 
this  excdklBt  ma%  and  tocdL  some  pains  to  gain  hia  affeo* 
*  tiott ;  though  tihait  indeed  was  not  dificak ;  £v  he  is  ex^ 
caed&ng^y  open  to  access,  and  foil  of  that  gentleness  of 
manners  which  he  teaehes.  Euphrates  is  possessed  of 
dming  talents,  iriiich  oannot  fisul  to  interest  even  the  i 
He  £sco«raes  with  great  accuracy,  dignity, 


^  Eanap.  in  Proem.  Pliilostr.  Yit  Soph.  1.  i.  c.  7, 8.  Vit.  Apoll.  L  v. 
c3l.  4a  SyBeiliOp.p.35.  37.  PetaT.  Phot  Cod.  309.  INoa  Oratt 
1%  13, 14, 16. 17. 1JI,»  3e,  31. 71, 72. 80. 

n  Eom^  In  Pivem.  PUlosUnt  Vit  Apolit  ¥.0,28^33^  L  vie. 7. 
13.  L  viiL  c  3. 
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degance,  and  frequently  ritfes  into  the  sAHmityaiid  hom- 
liaiiee  of  Plato  himself.  His  style  is  copious  and  diverai- 
fiedj  and  so  wonderfully  sweet^  as  to  ca{)tiTaie  eTsn  Ab 
most  relactant  auditor.  Add  to  aU  tiiis,  bis  gracefol  form, 
comely  aspect^  long  hair,  and  large  white  beard ;  circnm* 
stances  which,  though  they  may  probaUy  be  thought  trifling 
and  accidental,  contribute,  however,  to  procure  him  moch 
reverence.  There  is  no  disgusting  n^gmce  in  his  dres*; 
his  countenance  is  grave,  but  not  austere ;  Us  approadi 
oommands  respect,  without  creating  awe.  With  tte  strict* 
est  sanctity  he  unites  the  most  perfect  politeness  of  mu^ 
Bers«  He  inveighs  against  vice,  not  against  men;  and, 
without  chastising,  reclaims  the  c^ender.  You  listen  wHk 
fixed  attention  to  his  exhortations,  asuA  even  when  eoo^ 
vinced,  still  hang  with  eagerness  upon  his  lips.'^^ 

If  this  testimony  to  the  uncommon  merit  of  Euphrates 
be  compared  with  flie  praises  bestowed  upon  him  by  Epic- 
totus^  and  Eusebius,?^  the  censures  of  Philostratus  will 
appear  deserving  of  nothing  but  contempt.  In  confeimitg^ 
to  the  principles  of  the  Stoic  phflosophy,  fkiphrates,  when 
he  found  his  strength  worn  out  by  disease  and  old  ago,  vo- 
luntarily put  a  period  to  his  life  by  drinking  hemlock,  hav- 
ing first,  for  some  unknown  reason,  obtained  permisrioa 
fnmx  the  emperor  Adrian.^ 

Another  illustrious  ornament  of  the  Stoic  school,  who 
bairns  respectful  attention  both  for  his  wisdom  and  his 
virtues,  is  EpicUtus?^  This  eminent  philosopher  was  bom 
at  HierapoHs  in  I^rygia^  in  a  servfle  condition,  and  waft 
sold  as  a  slave  to  Epaphroditps,  one  of  Nero's  domes* 
tics.  Ancient  writers  are  agreed  that  Epictetus  was  lame^ 
but  differ  with  respect  to  ttie  cause  of  hi^  landless.  Sm^ 
das  sajrs,  that  he  lost  one  of  his  legs  when  he  was  young, 
in  consequence  of  a  defluxion ;  Simplicius  asserts,  that  ho 
was  horn  lame;  Celsus  relates,  Aat,  when  his  master,  is 
order  to  torture  him,  bended  his  leg,  Epictetus,  without 
discovering  any  sign  of  fear,  said  to  him,  '^  You  will  teaak 
it;'*  and  when  his  tormentor  had  broken  the  leg,  he  only 

"^  Plln.  Ep.  1.  L  ep.  1(K  '^  Arrian  1.  iv.  c.  S.  p.  427. 

^  Adv.  Hieiocl.  c.  33.  "^  Dio.  I.  Ixix. 

H  Simplio.  Proem,  comm.  in  Enchir.  £p.    Saidas^  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr,  ▼.  iaU 
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nid,  ''  Did  I  not  teU  yon,  yon  would  tireak  itf  Others 
ascribe  his  buadeness  to  the  heavy  chains  with  which  his 
Miaster  loaded  him.^ 

Having,  at  length,  by  some  means  winch  are  not  related, 
obtained  his  manumission,  E^pictetos  retired  to  a  small 
hut  within  tfie  city  of  Rome,  where,  with  nodiing  more 
than  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  be  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  philosophy.  Hare  he  passed  his  days  entirely 
alone,  till  his  humanity  led  him  to  take  the  charge  of  a 
child,  whom  a  friend  of  his  had  through  poverty  exposed, 
and  to  provide  it  with  a  nurse.  Having  furnished  himself, 
by  diligent  study,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  piin- 
ciples  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  havipg  received  iti- 
stiuctioiis  in  ihetoric  from  Rufos,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
a  bold  cuid  ^successful  corrector  of  public  manners.  Epic- 
telos,  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  became  a  popular  moral 
pieceptor.  He  was  an  acute  and  judicious  observe  of 
manners.  His  eloquence  was  simple,  miyestic,  nervous, 
and  penetrating.  His  doctrine  inculcated  the  purest  mo- 
nls ;  and  his  life  was  an  admirable  pattern  of  sobriety, 
magnanimity,  and  the  most  rigid  virtue.^® 

Neither  his  humble  station,  nor  his  singular  merit,  could, 
however,  screen  Epictetns  from  the  tyranny  of  the  monster 
Somitian.  With  the  rest  of  the  philosophers  he  w|i3:'ba<' 
niflhed,  aider  a  mock  decree  of  the  senate,  from  Italy. 
Bat  he  bore  his  exile  with  a  degree  of  firmness,  wovthy  of 
a  philosopher  who  called  himself  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
and  could  boast  that,  wherever  he  went,  he  carried  hia  best 
treasures  along  with  him.  At  Nicopolis,  ^the  place  which 
he  diose  for  his  resid^ice,  be  prosecuted  his  design  of 
coirectiog  vice  and  folly  by  the  precepts  of  philosophy. 
Wherever  he  could  obta^  an  auditoiy,  he  discoursed  cose- 
caming  die  true  way  of  attaining  contentment  and  happi- 
ness; and  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  <  of-  his  discourses 
were  so  highly  admired,  that  it  became  a  common  practice 
among  the  more  studious  of  his  hearers  to  commit  them 
to  writing.^^ 

^  Simplic.  ib.  p.  70.    Orig.  adv.  Cels.  1.  vii.  p.  378.    Arrian.  1.  L  o.  a 
^  Sinpfie.  p.  70.  180^    Aol.  GelL  Lie.  2..  Arrian.  1.  i.  cS,  9. 12.  I. 

in.  0. 15.  23.    Ofijp.  1.  tL  p.  283. 
»  A.  GeU.  1.  XV.  o.  11.  1.  XTii.  c.  19.    Suet  in  Coiiii«^.  10.    Lncian. 

in  Peregr.  t.  iv.  p.  283.    Arrian.  Praef.  et  Diss. 
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It  is  tmcertaiii  whether  Epictetus  returned  to  Borne  after 
tti^4eath  of  Domitian ;  but  the  respect  which  Adrian  en- 
tertained for  him  renders  it  probable.  The  "  Conference 
between  Adrian  and  Epictetas/'  if  the  work  were  authentic, 
wonld  confirm  this  probability ;  bat  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
pare it  with  his  genuine  remains,  without  pronouncing  it 
spurious.^ 

Epictetus  flourished  from  the  time  of  Nero  to  the  latter 
eiid  of  the  reign  of  Adrian;  but  it  is  improbable,  notwith- 
standing the  assertion  of  Themistius®^  and  Suidas,^  that 
his  life  was  protracted  to  the  reign  of  the  Antonines :  for 
Aulus  Grellius,^  who  wrote  in  their  time,  speaks  of  Epic- 
tetus as  lately  dead ;  and  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
mentions  him  only  to  lament  his  loss:  whereas,  had  he 
been  living  when  that  prince  engaged  preceptors  of  differ- 
ent sects,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  overlooked 
the  first  ornament  of  the  Porch,  or  preferred  his  disciple 
Junius  Rusticus.  The  memory  of  Epictetus  was  so  highly 
respected,  that,  according  to  Lucian,  the  earthen  lamp 
by  which  he  used  to  study  was  sold  for  three  thousand 
drachmas.^  Epictetus  himself  wrote  nothing.  His  beauti- 
ful Moral  Manual,  or  Enchiridion,  and  his  "  Dissertations" 
oollected  by  Arrian,^  were  drawn  up  from  notes  which  his 
disciples  took  from  his  lips*  Simplicius  has  left  a  Com,- 
mentary  upcm  his  doctrine,  in  the  Eclectic  manner.  There 
are  also  various  fragments  of  the  wisdom  of  Epictetus  pre- 
served by  Antoninus,  Grellius,  Stobasus,  and  others. 

Although  the  doctrine  of  Epictetus  is  less  extravagant 
than  that  of  any  other  Stoic,  his  writings  every  where 
breathe  the  true  spirit  of  Stoicism.  The  sum  of  ids  moral 
precepts  is  aw^ov  xal  iLwtxov,  Endure  and  abstain.^  He  in- 
culcates contentment  upon  the  principle,  that  all  things 
happen  according  to  the  appointment  of  Providence,  that 
is,  .as  the  Stoics  understood  the  term,  according  to  the 
inevitable  order  of  fate. 

.**  Spaftian.  in  Hadr.  c  16.    Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  502.  v.  xiii.  p.  557. 
«  Orat.  5.  "In  Epict  «  L.  ii.  c.  18. 1,  rii.  §  ID. 

•*  Adv.  Indoct.  lib.  ement  t.  ii.  p.  767. 

**  Phot  Cod.  58.  Lucian  Pseudom.  t.  i.  p.  524.  Fabr.  Bib.  6r.  t.  iii. 
p.  260. 246.  "^  Gell.  1.  xvii.  c.  18. 
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Sexhu^  of  Chm-onea,^  in  Boeotia,  most  be  added  to  tiie 
list  of  Stoics  of  this  period.  His  eminence  in  philos^y 
may  be  inferred  from  the  account  which  Antoninus^  gives 
of  the  able  and  faithfnl  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  a  preceptor.  Such  was  the  respect  which  his 
iDostrioas  papil  contmned  to  entertain  for  him,  that  after 
he  was  nominated  to  die  succession  in  the  imperial  power, 
£e  frec^ently  visited  Septus,  to  converse  with  him  upon 
pliflosophical  subjects;  and  after  he  assumed  the  purple, 
often  consulted  him  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Cer- 
tain **  Dissertations  against  Scepticism,"*  which  are  com- 
monly annexed  to  the  works  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  proba- 
bly written  by  this  Sextus  of  ChsDronea.^ 

The  last  ornament  of  the  Stoic  school,  who  remains  to 
be  mentioned,  is  the  great  and  good  emperor,  Marcus  Aure- 
Bm  Antoninus';^  a  man,  not  less  distinguished  by  hk 
learning,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  than  by  his  imperial  dignity. 
We  shall  h^re  consider  him  only  in  the  light  of  a  philoso- 
pher, and  a  patron  of  philosophers. 

Aurelins,  vriio  was  bom  in  the  year  121,  after  having 
been  early  instructed  in  languages,  eloquence,  and  liberal 
arts,  followed  the  natural  bias  of  his  genius,  in  devoting 
himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy  under  Sextus  Junius, 
and  other  professors  of  the  Stoic  school.  At  the  same  time 
be  omitted  no  opportunity  of  acquainting  himself  with  the 
tenets  of  other  sects.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  he  forsook 
the  common  pursuits  and  amusements  of  childhood,  and 
assumed  the  halnt  of  a  Stoic  philosopher.  In  order  to 
inute  himself  to  the  hardiness  of  the  Stoic  character  he  used 
to  deep  upon  the  ground,  wifii  tko  other  covering  than  his 
cloak ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  his  mother  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  makeuse  of  a  leadiem  couch.  So  great 
was  the  respect  which  he  always  retained  for  his  pre- 
ceptors, that  he  honoured  flieir  memory  with  statues,  and 
kept  their  busts,  or  portraits,  in  his  domestic  temple.^ 

The  accomplishments  and  virtues  of  this  exceUent  youth 

"'SoidtB.  Apol.  Metam.  o.  1.  Enlrop.  L  yiii.  Bio,  1.  Ixxi.  Themist 
Orat  ii.  **  De  Seipso,  1.  i.  §  9.    CapitoUo.  in  Marc,  c  3. 

*•  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  vol.  xii.  p.  617. 

••Xipbilin.    Herodiao.    Victor.    Eatr.    Zonar.    CapitoUn.    Snidafl. 

•'Capitoliii.o.2.4.  De  S«ipM>.  L  L  §  1— 17.  Philostr.  Yit  Soph.  I;  u. 
a  1.    Dio.  L  6Q.  71.    Macrdb.  Sat  L  t.  c.  1. 
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reoommefided  htm  to  the  favoiur  of  the  raiperor  AAnasn, 
wh^jAMnducted  him  rapidly  thrgug^  the  several  stagee  af 
adTaacemeoty  and  who  appointed  Amtoainas  Pius  his  sae- 
cesser,  upon  thie  express  coaditioa,  that  Aarelias  riiotdd 
be  next  in  succession.  Aurelius,  far  from  being  elated 
with  these  honours,  upon  hisj^envrid  from  his  £Eajier*s 
hottse  to  the  emperor's,  discovered  great  reluctance,  and 
expressed  strong  apprehensions  of  the  difficulties  and 
hazards  of  govemmaat.  After  his  advancement,  he  con- 
tinned  to  treat  his  parents  with  the  same  respect,  and  to 
pay  the  same  regard  to  their  advice  and  authority  as  he 
had  before  always  done.  Nor  did  he  suffer  the  engage- 
ments or  avocations  of  his  high  station  to  divert  him  from 
the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  Under  ibe  direction  of 
Apollonius  the'Cbalcidian,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  he  studied 
pUlosopfay  as  the  foundation  of  policy,  in  order  to  qualify 
himself  for  the  offices  of  government.^ 

During  the  life  of  Antoninus  Pius,  this  emperor  was 
greatly  assisted  in  the  afiairs  of  government  by  Aurelius, 
who  gave  him  every  possible  proof  of  probity,  fidelity 
and  affection.  After  the  death  of  the  emperor,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  161,  Marcus  Aurelius  Anioninas  was, 
vifith  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  senate  and  people, 
advanced  to  the  purple ;  and  through  the  whole  course  of 
his  reign  he  exercised  his  power  under  the  direction  of  phi- 
losophy, and  by  bis  justice  and  clepnency  obtained  the 
the  general  love  ot  bis  subjects.^ 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  mild  and  gentle  spirit 
which  this  emperor  unquestionably  possessed,  should,  with 
respect  to  the  Christians,  have  so  &r  yielded  to  the  impor- 
tunity, of  inferior  governors,  and  the  tumultuous  complaints 
of  the  people,  that  in  several  provinces,  particularly  in 
Gteul,  h^  permitted  them  to  be  harassed  by  persecution. 
Perhaps,  too,  that  false  notion  of  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  Christians,  which  led  him,  with  many  others,  to  mis- 
take their  meritorious  perseverance  for  culpable  obstinacy, 
might  have  3ome  share  in  producing  those  severities  which 
were  continued  through  his  whole  reign.^* 

M  CapitoL  c  4, 5.    Spart  in  Hadr.  c.  33.    Dio,  1.  71. 
•i  Capitol;  G.  6, 7,  B. 

mCovT.  Amm.  MarcelL  L  xxiv.  e.  4.    PKo.  Ep.  1.  x.  97.    De  Scipso. 
l.xi.§3. 
*  A  Rescript,  sent  to  Asia,  pfohibiting  the  persecation  of  the  Chriitians, 
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Ad  iBTadion  from  tbe  north  having  been^  not  withmit 
gMat  difficulty,  repeUed,  the  emperor  doToted  his  attJdvtion 
lathe  nstitation  of  asefal  laws^.and  the  correction  of  ciyU 
and  moral  disorders.  He  never  failed  to  give  encourage- 
meat  to  such  as  distinguished  themiselves  by  their  talrats 
or  merit)  and  to  recommend  the  strictest  morality  by  his 
own  example.  WUlst  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  attention 
to  pnblie  affairs,  he  filled  up  every  hour  of  leisure  with 
philosopliical  studies.  He  suffered  no  material  incident  to 
piMS,  without  writing  such  reflections  upon  it  as  might  serve 
to  esMA^  In  his  mind  the  habit  of  virtuous  fortitude. 
Tbm  practice  produced  those  Meditations,  which  are  de^ 
senredly  reckoned  aiSK>ng  the  most  valuable  remains  of 
Stoic  philosophy.  Modesty  and  humanity,  the  fairest  fruits 
of  wisdom,  were  virtues  peculiarly  conspicuous  in  the  cha- 
racter of  this  amiable  prince.  He  despised  flattery,  refuted 
magnificent  titles,  and  would  sufier  no  temples  or  altars  to 
be  erected  in  honour  of  his  name.  When  tbe  rebellion  in 
Syria  was  suppressed,  and  the  head  of  Aulus  Cassius,  the 
kader  of  the  revolt,  was  brought  to  Rome,  the  emperor 
received  it  with  manifest  tokens  of  regret,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  buried.^ 

.  During  an  interval  of  peace,  Aurelius  took  a  journey  to 
Athens.  His  route  was  marked  with  actions  worthy  of  his 
character :  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
muses,  he  gave  many  welcome  proofs  of  his  love  of  learn- 
ing and  philosophy,  by  app<Hnting  public  professors,  libe^ 
rally  endowing  tbe  schools,  conferring  honours  upon  perr 
sons  of  distinguished  merit,  and  perbmniag  other  acts  of 
>  imperial  munificence.^ 

Returning  to  Rome,  the  emperor  retired  to  Lavinium, 
with  the  design  of  devoting  himself  to  his  favourite  studies. 
But,  after  a  short  interval,  an  irruption  of  Scythians,  and 
other  northern  people,  obliged  him  to  lead  his  forces 
against  them.  From  this  expedition  he  returned  victori- . 
ous ;  but,  in  his  way  home,  he  was  seized  at  Vienna  with  a 

faas  been  ascribed  to  this  emperor ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was 
issued  by  his  predecessor,  Antoninns  Pins.— dee  Lardoer's  Heathen  Test 

y.  n.  p.  150. 

•»Capitol.  c.'l2.23. 

'«CapitoLc34--2e.    PWIostr.l,  il.c.  1.§.12.    Dio,1.71. 
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mortal  disease.  Aurelius  met  his  end  with  ^eat  finmiess ; 
expressing^  in  the  true  spirit  of  Stoicism,  indifference  to 
life,  and  contempt  of  death.  He  died  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  agey 

Through  his  whole  life  this  illustrious  philosopher  exhi- 
bited a  shining  example  of  Stoic  equanimity.  His  coun- 
tenance remained^  unaltered  by  any  emotions  of  joy  or 
sorrow ;  he  never  suffered  himself  to  be  elated  by  victory, 
or  depressed  by  defeat.  The  severity,  which  the  philoso* 
phical  system  he  espoused  was  adapted  to  ch^sh,  was, 
nevertheless,  happily  chastised  by  an  innate  benevolence 
of  heart;  and  it  is  deservedly  represented  as  his  highest 
praise,  that  he  was  able,  by  the  united  influence  of  his  pre- 
cepts and  example,  to  make  bad  citizens  good,  and  the 
good  still  better.^ 

The  philosophical  Commentaries  of  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
addressed  to  himself,  TTpoc  *Eavrov,  are  Meditations,  or  Soli- 
loquies, written  for  his  own  use.^  In  order  to  form  a 
true  judgment  of  their  meaning  and  spirit,  they  should  be 
read,  not  as  detached  moral  maxims,  or  reflections,  *but 
as  connected  with,  and  founded  upon,  the  principles  of 
Stoicism.  Through  inattention  to  this  precaution,  a  mean- 
ing has  sometimes  been  annexed  to  the  words  of  Aurelius, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  his  system,  and  which  he,  pro- 
bably, never  conceived. 

From  the  time  of  the  Antonines  to  that  of  Alexander 
Severus,  there  were  pubUc  schools-  of  the  Stoics  in  Athens 
and  Alexandria :  but  their  doctrine  was  corrupted  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  Eclectic  philosophy;  and  where  we 
might  expect  to  find  disciples  of  Zeno,  we  only  meet  with 
followers  of  Ammonius,^ 

^  CapitoL  c.  28, 79,    Heroditn.  c.  4, 5. 

^  Capit.  I.  r.    Easeb.  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  iv.  c.  12. 

»»  Fabric!  Bib.  Gr.  ▼.  iv.  p.  21—25. 

*  Yidend.  Scliilter  Manud.  Phil.  Mor.  ad  Jurisp.  c.  1.  Gravina.  Orig. 
Jnr.  Civ.  I.  i.  §  44.  Otto  de  Stoica  Yet  Jnr.  Phil.  Lips.  Manud.  ad 
PbiL  Stoic.  Diss,  iriii.  xxiv.  Werensels.  de  Met  Orat  Bnicker.  Diss,  de 
Stoic,  siibdol.  Christ  Imit  Temp.  Helv.  t  iii.  §  2.  Thomas  de  Exnst 
Maud.  Stoic.  Diss.  x.  Menag.  Hist  molier.  Phil.  §  76.  Yoss.  de  Sect 
c.  19.  Joos.  Scr.  H.  Ph.  1.  i.  c.  20.  1.  ii.  c  18.  1.  iii.  o.  7.  Cozaand.  de 
Mag.  Aot  Ph.  I.  iii.  c  4.  Heom.  Act  Ph.  y.  iii.  p.  110.  v.  i.  p.  743.  t. 
iii.  p.  486.    Gale  Pnef.  ad  Qpnsc.  Mythol.    StoU.  Uist  Ph.  Mor.  §  223. 

I 
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SECT.  VIII. 

Of  the  State  of  the  Epicurean  Philosophy  under  the 
Roman  Emperors. 

The  Epicurean  sect,  though  degenerated  from  the  simple 
manners  of  its  founder,  continued  to  flourish  through  a 
long  course  of  years  under  the  Roman  emperors.  This 
-was  owing  in  part  to  the  freedom  of  manners  which  it  per- 
mitted, and  in  part  to  the  boldness  with  which  it  combated 
superstition ;  but  principally  to  the  strict  union  which  sub- 
sisted among  the  members  of  this  school,  and  the  implicit 
deference,  which  they  unanimously  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
doctrines  of  their  master.^  The  succession  of  disciples 
in  this  sect  was,  as  Laertius  attests,^  uninterrupted,  even 
when  other  schools  began  to  fail.  In  many  places  the 
doctrine  of  Epicurus  was  publicly  taught ;  and  at  Athens, 
the  Epicurean  school  was  endowed  with  a  fixed  stipend. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  there  must  have 
been  among  the  Epicureans  eminent  teachers  of  their  sys- 
tem :  and  it  may  seem  strange,  that  their  names  should  not 
have  been  transmitted  to  posterity :  but  if  the  genius  of 
this  sect  be  considered,  the  difficulty  will  be  obviated : 
for,  such  was  the  superstitious  reverence,  which  the  dis- 
ciples of  this  school  paid  to  the  decisions  of  their  master, 
that  they  neither  ventured  to  add  to  his  system,  nor  even 
io  exercise  their  judgment  in  writing  commentaries  upon 


^90. 234. 3S7.  Yoss.  de  Hist-  Gr.  L  ii.  o.  1.  Senec.  Yit.  a  Lipsio  ap.  Sen. 
Op.  Yit  a  Scbotto.  Gen.  1665.  Fabr.  Bib.  Lat.  t  iii.  p.  496.  De  Ser- 
vies  Femmes  des  Douze  Cesars,  p.  ii.  p.  294.  Blount.  Ceiw.  Cel.  Auth. 
p.  109.  Malebranch<;  de  la  Rechercbo,  fi^c.  P.  i.  I.  ii.  c.  4.  Pascbias  de 
Yar.  Mod.  Trad.  Mor.  c.  in.  §  ^7.  Diss,  de  Secta  Flpistica  Misc.  Berol.  t. 
T.  Obs.  ult  Morhoff.  Polyb.  Lit  t  i.  I.  vi.  c.  2.  Yoss.  dc  Hist  Gr.  1.  ii. 
c  1^.  Epict  Yit.  a  Wolfio,  Bcllegardio,  Boileavio,  Fabr.  Diss,  de  Eloq. 
Epict  in  Fascicttlo.  Badd.  de  Mor.  Phil.  p.  103.  Heins.  de  Phil.  Stoic. 
Orat  p.  901.  Scbeffer  de  Phil.  Ital.  c.  10.  Crellius  de  'wt^i^oiq  et  i^&^i 
Epict.  Lips.  1716.  Yit  Anton,  a  Daoiero  et  a  WoUio.  Gatakcr.  Praef. 
£d.  Lond.  1730.  Koeler.  Diss,  de  Phil.  Anr.  Ant  Budd.  in  Phil.  Mor. 
Anton.    Ajnoen.  Lit  t  viii.  p.  443. 

>  Senecae,  £p.  33.    Themist  Orat  iv.    Eiiseb.  Prep.  L  xiy.  c.  5. 

»L.x.$a 
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it ;  their  whole  concern  was^  to  transmit  the  tenets  and 
maxims  of  Epicurus  uncormpted  to  posterity.  Hence, 
whatever  celebrity  any  of  the  preceptors  of  this  sect  might 
have  attained  during  their  lives,  their  names  soon  fell  into 
oblivion.  Among  the  learned  men  of  this  period,  there 
were,  however,  some  who  held  the  memory  of  Epicurus  in 
high  estimation,  and  in  many  particulars  adopted  his  doc- 
trine, and  who,  therefore,  may  not  improperly  be  ranked  in 
the  class  of  Epicureans.  Of  these  the  principal  are^  Pliny 
the  Elder,  Celsus,  Lucian,  and  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Caitis  Plinius  Secundus,  called  Pliny  the  ^der,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  nephew  Caius  Plinius  cVcilius,  was 
bom  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  about  Ijie  yeaf  23,  and  is 
commonly  said  to  have  been  a  native  of^erona.  In  his 
youth,  he  took  upon  him  the  military  character,  and  served 
in  the  army  in  the  German  war :  but  he  soon  turned  the 
course  of  his  ambition  into  the  channel  of  lemming,  and  by 
tlie  indefatigable  use  of  excellent  talents  acquired  exten- 
aixe  and  profound  erudition.  During  the  life  of  Nero,  his 
dr^ad  of  the  savage  spirit  of  that  tyrant  induced  him  to 
prosecute  his  studies  in  private.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  that  emperor,  he  wrote  a  critical  work  on  amU- 
guity  of  expression.  Under  the  more  favourable  auspices 
of  Vespasian,  the  superior  abilities  of  Pliny  had  an  op- 
portunity of  displaying  themselves,  not  only  in  literary 
speculations,  but  in  public  affairs  ;  for  that  emperor  admit- 
ted him  to  his  confidence,  and  employed  him  in  important 
posts.  In  thQ  midst  of  innumerable  avocations,  he  prose- 
cuted his  studies  with  a  degree  of  industry  and  persever- 
ance scarcely  to  be  paralleled.  What  his  nephew  related 
on  this  head  must  not  be  omitted.  After  enumerating  his 
writings,  he  says : ' 

*'  You  will  wonder  how  a  man  of  business  could  find 
time  to  write  so  much,  and  often  upon  sucli  difficult  sub- 
jects. You  will  be  still  more  surprised  when  you  are  in- 
formed, that  for  some  time  he  engaged  in  the  profession  of 
an  advocate ;  that  he  died  in  his  fifty-sixth  year ;  and  that, 
from  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  bar  to  his  death,  he  was 
busily  occupied  in  the  execution  of  the  highest  posts,  and 

*  L.  ill.  ep.  fi,. 
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ai  Hm  serric*  of  his  j^iaoe.  But  he  had  a  quick  appre- 
haBflkm,  j4mti  to  OLweaiied  application.  In  summer^  he 
ahnifB  began  his  gtndies  as  soon  as  it  was  night ;  in  win- 
ter, fuerally,  at  one  in  the  morning,  but  never  later  than 
two,  and  sometimeB  at  midnight.  He  slept  little,  and  tUa 
oAen  withoat  retiring  to  his  chamber.  After  a  short  and 
li^  repast  at  noon,  according  to  the  custom  of  our  an- 
ceatoTS,  he  vMrald  frequently,  in  summer,  if  he  was  disen- 
gaged from  bnsiness,  recline  in  the  3un ;  some  author,  in 
the  mean  tune,  being  read  to  liim,  from  which  he  made  ex- 
tncts  and  observations.  This  indeed  was  his  constant 
piactke  in  reading;  for  he  used  to  say,  that  no  book  was 
so  bad,  but  something  might  be  leanieKl  from  it.  When 
tUs  was  over»  he  commonly  went  into  the  cold  bath,  and 
as  soom  as  ha  cane  out  of  it,  took  a  slight  refreshment,  and 
then  seposed  himself  for  a  short  time.  After  whicli,  as  if 
it  had  been  a  new  day,  he  resumed  his  studies  till  supper 
time,  when  a  book  w^is  again  read  to  him,  upon  which  he 
made  some  cursory  remarks.  In  summer,  he  rose  from 
aepper  by  day-light,  and  in  winter,  as  soon.as  it  was  dark : 
and  this  was  an  invariable  rule  with  him.  Such  was  his 
manner  of  life,  amidst  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  town. 
Bui  in  the  country^  his  whole  time  was  devoted  to  study. 
£ven  in  the  bath,  while  he  was  rubbed  and  wiped,  eith^ 
Rome  book  was  read  to  him,  or  he  dictated  himself.  When 
he  was  travelling,  he  attended  to  no  other  object.  A  se- 
cretary constantly  attended  him  in  his  chariot.  For  the 
same  reason  he  was  always,  at  Rome,  conveyed  from  one 
place  to  another  in  a  chair.  I  remember  htf  once  reproved 
me  for  walking :  '  You  need  not,'  says  he,  *  lose  so  much 
time :'  for  he  thought  all  time  lost,  v^ch  was  not  devoted 
to  study.  It  was  this  intense  application  which  enabled 
my  uncle  to  write  so  nmny  volumes,  besides  a  hundred  and 
axty,  which  he  left  me>  containing  extracts  and  observa* 
tions,  written  in  a  very  small  cbs^racter.'" 

Out  of  all  the  rich  fruits  of  Pliny's  industry,  one  work 
only  hBM  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  his  '^  Natural  His- 
tory of  tiie  World :"  ^  a  valuable  treasury  of  ancient  know* 
ledge;  concerning  which,  notwithstanding  all  its  errors  and 
extravagancies,  we  do  not  scruple,  with  some  allowance 

*  Fabr.  Bib.  Lftt  t.  i.  p.  405.  t.  ii.  p.  562. 
VOL.  11.  R 
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£6r  Aetoiieal  deeoialion^  t(^  s^acrike  to  the  ji^gmeat  of 
•the  Yoooger  Pliay,  who  c»IU  it  ''  a  comprAtrmrc  and 
learned  wori^  scarcely  less  varioos  than  natefa  henrif.'* 
The  author,  in  the  dedication  to  Vespasi^n^  makef  tiiis 
BoEodest  apology  for  the  defects  of  his  history : 
.  ^'  The  pa&  which  I  have  i^kjm  has  hitherto  been,  in  a 
great  measure,  nntrodden ;  and  holds  forth  to  the  teaToUar 
few  enticements.  .  None  of  onr  own  writers  ha?e  so  mxtch 
^s  attempted  these  subjects ;  and  even  among  the  Grpekn 
no  one  has  treated  of  them  in  their  full  e^^tent  The^ge- 
nerality  of  authors  in  their  pursuits  attend  diiefly  to  amnse- 
Bsent;  and  those  who  have  the  character  of  writoig  widi 
great  depth  and  Fefinement  are.  involwd  in  anpenetiabte 
obscurity.  Such  is  the  extent  of  my  undertaking,  that  it 
iDompveheads  eveiy  topic  wfiioh  the  Greeks  iaclade  under 
'<he  nafeae  of  Encychpimdia :  of  ^diich,  however^  some  are 
-as  yet  utterly  mdcnown,  and  otheris  hare  been  rendered  un- 
certain by  esxessive  subtlety.  Other  parts  of  my  subject 
hate  been  so  often  handled,  that  readers  are  become  cloyed 
vfitix  them.  Arduous  indeed  is  the  task  to  give  what  is  old 
an  appearance  of  norelty ;  to  add  weight  and  authority  to 
what  is  new ;  to  cast  a  lustre  upcm  subjects  which  tiqie 
has  obscered ;  to  render  aoceptaUe  what  is  become  trite 
•aod  disgusting ;  to  obtain  credit  to  doubtfol  relations ;  and, 
in  a  word,  to  reptesent  every  thmg  according  to  itetnre,  aad 
•with  all  its  natural  properties.  A  design  like  this,  eten 
4hough  incotnpletely  executed,  will  be  allowed  to  be  grand 
imd  iioble."  He  adds  afterwards,  ''  Many  defects  and 
"errors  have,  I  doubt  not,  escaped  me ;  for,  besides  that  I 
partake  of  the  common  infinnities  of  human  nature,  I  have 
Nmtten  this  work  in  the  midst  of  engagem^its,  at  brcdLen 
^periods,  which  I  have  st<^n  from  sleep.''  ^ 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  memory  of  this  great  man,  not 
to  admit  this  a|>oiogy  in  jts  full  eicfent;  and  it  would  be 
still  more  unjust,  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  his  work,  by 
comparing  it  with  modem  productions  in  natural  history, 
wtitten  after  the  additicaial  observations  of  sereato^ii  tm- 
dred  yeacs.  Some  allowance  ought  also  to  be  made  foe  the 
fcaretessness  and  ignorance  of  transcribers,  who  have  so  mu- 
tilated and  corrupted  this  work,  that,  ih  many  places,  the  au^ 
thor*s  meaning  lies  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  conjecture. 
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WMi  MSpect  to  phtlotfophical  ophiicmtf,  PMny  did  not 
ii(«ltfy  adhere  im  any  sect>  but  otCMionaliy  borrowed  «ich 
tenets  ilMM  each,  as  suited  hisfiresent  in^iiiation  or  pun- 
pose,  fie  veprobates  the  Epicurean  tenet  (ft  aSi  infinity  of 
woddsi  fitvonrs  the  Pythagovean  notion  of  the  harmony 
of  the  spheres ;  speaks  of  the  tmiverse  as  God,  after  the 
manncv  of  the  Stoics ;  and  sometimes  seems  to  pass  over 
iiite  ifte  field  of  the  iSoepticB.  For  the  most  part,  faoweTer^ 
lie  lellns  feswaids  the  doctrine  of  Epicvos.^ 

Tto  insatiable  desire,  wliich  this  phUosopher  always  dis- 
€0¥^^  to  become  acquainted  with  the  wonders  of  natnxe, 
at  last  proved  flktal  to  him.  Aneniptioii  of  the  volcano  of 
Moimt  Vesuvius  happ^ing  while  Pliny  lay,  with  the  fleet 
ubMt  his  command,  at  Misenum,  his  curiosity  induced  him 
te  a^^ijparoaeh  so  near  to  the  mountain,  that  he  was  suflb? 
etted  by  the  gross  and  noxious  vapours  which  it  sent  fortfa^ 
An  interestii^  account  of  the  particulars  of  this  tragical 
SFvent  is  given  by  Pliny  the  Younger :  ^  it  happened  in  the 
year  79. 

CekHS,  the  adversary  of  Christianity  to  whom  Origen 
leplies,  though  in  his  attack  he  sometimes  makes  use  of 
Platonic  and  Stoic  weapons,  is  expressly  ranked  by  Lu; 
cia&,'  as  well  as  Origen,®  among  the  followers  of  Epicu- 
pta:  dud  this  supposition  best  accounts  for  the  violence 
With  whioh  he  opposed  the  Christian  religion ;  for  an  Epi« 
carean  tvould  of  cotb-se  reject,  without  examination,  all 
pvetebMons  to  Divine  communications  or  powers.  The 
extracts  from  his  writuigs,  preserved  by  Origen,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  prove  him  to  have  been  an  inveterate  enemy 
to  Glmstianity,  shew  that  he  was  not  destitute  of  learning 
ittd  ability.  Celsus,  besides  his  book  against  the  Christians, 
wr^  a  piece  entitled,  ''  Precepts  of  Living  Well,"  and 
another  <^  Agttust  Magic  f  but  nO  part  of  his  writings  are 
extant,  except  the  quotations  made  by  Origen.  Lucian  de- 
dicates to  him  his  account  of  Alexander  the  impostor. 
Ihat  Lucian's  friend  was  the  same  Celsus,  against  whom 
Origen  wrote,  appears  from  this  circumstance,  that  both 
Lucian  and  Origen  ascribe  to  him  the  work  against  Magic. 
Celsus  was  bom  towards  the  close  of  Adrian's  reign,  and 

*  Hist  Nat.  I  ii.  c.  1. 3.  6.  7.  «  L.  vi.  cp.  16. 

^  Loc  de  Alexandro.  *  Origen  cont  Cebum,  1.  i.  p.  8. 
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ifTtts  ccHiteittlMmuy  wkb  laciaii  imder  Avr^ss  Antonfam.^ 
Luckm,^  die  celebrated  satirist,  was  a  native  of  Saau>r 
aata,  on  the  borders  of  the  Enphrates,  andflounshadin 
Hie  time  of  the  Antonioes  and  Commodus.  Id  tm  yoath, 
his  father,  who  was  of  low  rank,  was  desirous  to  have 
diverted  his  attention  firom  letters,  and  pnt  him  imder  the 
care  of  his  uncle,  who  was  a  statuary ;  but,  being  unfiDrtii- 
nate  in  his  first  attempts,  he  deserted  liis  ait,  and  fled  to 
Antioch,  where  he  engaged,  not  wittiout  sncoess^  in  the 
profession  of  a  pleader.  He  soon,  however,  grew  tired  of 
Ab  emplojrment,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  prac- 
tice of  doqu^ice,  in  the  character  of  a  Sophist,  or  rheton* 
cian.  In  this  capacity,  he  travelled  through  several  oouft- 
tries,  particularly  Spain,  6aul,  and  Greece.  At  lengthy 
he  passed  over  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Without  rK 
gorously  addicting  himself  to  any  sect,  he  gathmed  up  from 
each  whatever  he  found  useful,  and  ridiculed,  with  an  easy 
vein  of  humour  and  pleasantry,  whatever  he  thought  trifling 
or  absurd.  Like  Maximus  Tyrius,  Themistius,  and  several 
other  eminent  men  of  this  age,  he  united  the  arts  of  elo- 
quence, and  the  graces  of  fine  writing,  with  the  precepts  of 
philosophy." 

Fhotius,^and  several  modem  writers,  have  ranked  La» 
oian  among  the  Sceptics;  they  might  more  proparlyhave 
given  him  a  place  among  the  Socratics.  But,  in  truth,  there 
is  no  sect  which  he  seems  to  have  been  so  much  inclined 
to  favour  as  the  Epicurean.  He  speaks  of  E^icarua  as 
the  only  philosopher,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  things,  and  of  his  followers  as,  in  the  midst  of 
mad  men,  alone  retaining  a  sound  mind.  Himsdif  a  sworn 
enemy  to  imposture,  he  preferred  the  sect  which  professed 
to  annihilate  superstition :  and  he  dedicated  his  narrative 
of  the  impostures  of  Alexander  to  Celsus,  an  l^icurean.'* 
Whatever  credit  be  allowed  to'Lucian  as  a  humomroua 
satirist,  he  is,  however,  much  to  be  censured  for  having,  in 
many  instances,  suffered  his  propensity  towards  ridicule  to 

>  Orig.  cont  Cels.  1.  i.  p.  52.  iiL  136.  iv.  204.  206.  215.  v.  249.  Tii.  342. 
Fab.  Bib.  Gr.  y.  ii.  p.  609.  ▼.  v.  p.  219.  ">  Soidas. 

^  la  Reviviso.  t  iii.  p.  166.  Apolog.  pro  Merced,  cood.  t.  L  385. 
Herod,  t  iii.  p.  219.    Luc.  Hist  1i  ii.  p.  379.    CQuyiy.  t  iv.  p.  360. 

»  Cod.  128. 

?'  Hcnnot.  t  ii.  p.  170.   Alex,  t  i.  p.  549—61. 669,  570.  576.  581— 84, 
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Iwd  liim  ^farto  ai&vige  and  xajaat  aarcmnas  againiJt  the  iidiole 
iMdf  of  philotoplmrs,  and  into  a  credalous,  or  illiberal, 
adofition  of  tales  utianoiis  to  the  most  respectable  charac- 
ters of  aat^piity.  His  misrepresentation  of  the  doctrine, 
aad  his  unsuppoited  insinoations  against  the  character,  of 
Socrates ;  the  contempt  with  which  he  treats  Chrysippns  and 
jLxistode>as  mere  triflers ;  and  the  absurd  stories  whkhhe 
admits,  without  adducing  any  evidence  of  their  audi^rti- 
oity,  are  violaftions  of  candour  and  truth,  for  which  no 
apdogy  can  be  made,  unless  it  be  said,  that  Lucian  intro- 
daoed  them  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  enliven  his  satire, 
without  seriously  believing  them  himself,  or  expecting  that 
they  should  be  believed  by  his  readers.^^  His  ridicule  of 
tile  Christians  was  owing  to  anotiier  cause — an  entiiemis* 
^»preliension  of  their  character,  and  of  the  nature  of  thek 
rdigion;  and  is  tiierefore  wholly  unworthy  of  notice. 

Under  AureHus  Antoninus,  Lucian  vras  appointed  pro- 
curator of  Egypt,  with  a  liberal  salary ;  but  how  Icmg  he 
coirtinned  there,  or  where  he  passed  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  does  not  appear.^  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighly,  or, 
as  some  say,  ninety  years,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Ccyr 
modus.  His  Dialogues  are  still  extant:  they  are  wiiti^ 
vi&  hmnour,  and  discover  great  erudition. 

We  must  not  close  our  account  of  eminent  men  who 
&TOured  the  Epicurean  sect,  without  mentioning  Diogeneg 
Laertius,  a  writer,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  many 
£Bu:ts  respecting  the  history  of  philosophy.  His  predilec- 
tion for  Epicureanism  is  shewn  in  the  extraordinary  pains 
he  has  taken  to  give  an  accurate  summary  of  the  doctrine 
of  Epicurus,  and  a  full  detail  of  his  life,:  nevertheless,  he 
sometimes  seems  to  favour  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. Whatever  system  he  espoused,  or  if  he  was  in 
reality  addicted  to  none,  as  a  collector  of  philosophical 
fitcts  he  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  cast  muqh  li^t 
upon  the  history  of  the  Grecian  sects.  His  Memoirs  of 
^'  Hie  lives.  Opinions,  and  Apothegms  of  celebrated  Phi- 
losophers,"^ as  a  repository  of  materials  for  the  history  of 

>«Ih.    VitAactio,&c.t  ill  106—128.  Piscator. 

"  Qaomodo  Hbt  Scrib.  t  ii.  p.  343.  de  Mercod.  Cond.  t.  i.  p.  38t. 

Tngopodr.  t  iH.  p.  072.    Ocyp.  p.  722.  Hercul.  GaU.  t  i  p.  811. 
?•  Menag.  ad  Ltert 
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pUlofiophy  no  where  else  to  be  met  ratk>  mm  exceediiig^ 
valiuiUe ;  but  in  o&er  lespeots.  it  is  a  defective  amd  faxfltsf 
woik.  The  aa&cff  has  collected  fiHoa  the  ancients  witb 
little  jadgment;  patched  together  ccmtEadiotc^y  accomts;' 
lelied  upon  doabtfnl  autiborities;  admitted  as  facts  many 
tales >wfaich  were  produced  in  jthe  schovls  of  the  Sophists; 
and  been  inatteDtive  to  methodical  anrangemeatr  Hie  work, 
appears^  on  the  whole,  to  ha^e  been  the  production  of  a 
credulous  and  feieble  mind,  and  by  no  means  to  deserve 
implicit  credit.  Of  the  au&or  nothing  moie  is  known,  Hum 
is  to  be  gathered  from  his  writings.  From  his  somame 
'O  Aacprioc/7  jt  i&  probable  that  he  was  a  natifo  of  Laertes^ 
a  town  in  Cilicia.  lie  certainly  flourished  before  flie  time 
of  Constantine ;  for  Sopater,  who  lived  under  that  en^eror^ 
compiled,  as  Pfaotius  attests^  the  sixth  book  <^his  Exeerptm 
from  the  writings  of  Diogenes  Laertius.  His  *'  lives'^ 
probably  appeared  about  the.  middle  of  the  third  ceirtory.* 


SECT.   IX. 

Of  the  State  of  the  Sceptic  Sect  uuder  the  Emperors.  * 

At  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  the  Sceptic; 
philos'ophy  was  Tcither  overborn^  by  the  general  prevalence 
of  the  dogmatic  systems,  or  concealed  under  the  less 
obnoxious  form  of  the  Academic  doctrine.  A  few  words 
may  tilierefore  suffice  concerning  the  state  of  Scepticism,  or 
Pjrrrhonism,  under  the  Roman  emperors. 

Contradictor^  in  its  first  principles  to  the  common  no- 
tions of  mankind,  who  are  inclined  to  credit  their  senses  *' 
disgraced  by  the  extravagant  practices  of  some  of  its  pro- 
fessors; opposed  with  violence  by  the  whole  body  of  Pla- 

"  Phot.  Cod.  161. 

•  Vidend  Cozzaod.de  Magistr.  Ant.  Phil.  I.  vi.  c.  2.  Masson.  Plin.  Vit 
Cagalin.  de  Patr.  Plin.  ^d.  Pnn.Wechelinn.  Palermqs  de  Patr.  Pl.Veron. 
1606.  Yoss.  de  Hist  Lat  1.  i.  c.  79.  Bloqnt  Ceus.  p.  128.  MarvHIe 
Melangee  de  Liter,  t.  iii.  p.  438.  Parker  de  Peo,  Disp.  i.  p.^OS.  Reim^ 
man.  Hiat.  Ath.  c.  28.  Stoll.  Hist  Ph.  Pag.  p.  72.  Horn.  Hist  Ph.  I.  v. 
G.  4.  Cadworth.  o.  iv.  §  36.  Jons.  L  iv.  p.  2(32. 1.  ill.  c.  10. 12.  Voss.  de 
Sect.  c.  y.  §2.  c.  xiii. § 3.  c.  xiv.§  6.  o.yi.  ^24.  c. ^ii.  §  24.  Esasm.  L xxx. 
ep.  5.  HeuinftQ.  Act.  Phil.  toL  i.  p.  823. 328.  Laert.  £d.  Wetst.  Amst* 
16d3. 
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tonirts  and  Stoics ;  and  destitate  of  cotintenance  among 
the'^eat;  it  vms  no  ^wonder  ttiat  the  school  of  Pyrrho  was 
UCOe  fisqocnted,  and  that  few  persons  were  found,  who 
"were  willing  to  sacrifice  interest,  or  faane,  to  the  empty  pro- 
ibsskm  of  the  science  of  knowing  notinng. 

Pjnrrhffliiffm^  however^  was  not  at  this  time  entirely  wiili- 
^Qt  avemred  adirocates.  Diogenes  Ijaertiiis  mentions  ^^  a 
conttnoed  soccessien  «f  learned  Sceptics  from  the  time  of 
CioerOy  when  Oenesidemos  reformed  the  Sceptic  sjcbool  at 
-Alexanlkia:  Zemdppiis^  Zemus^  Antiochus^  Menodotos, 
Herodolas,  Sextos,  and  Satnminus.  Of  these,  as  if  the 
Biadical  pr^rfesaion  pecalioriy  disposed  tiie  mind  to  SceptI- 
cinn,  several  were  physicians.  Besides  these,  otiier  Seep- 
ties  are  meationed  by  the  ancients.  So  that  whi^i  SeHeca 
adu,^  ^^  Who  is  tiiere  now^  who  teaches  the  doctrine  of 
Pyrrho?*  he  must  be  imderstood  either  to  speak  of  Que 
{QTofeasotti  of  public  Pyrrhonism,  or  to  represent  this  school 
as  anDttiilated  ii^  comparison  with  that  of  the  Stoics. 

Only  one  name  occurs  among  tlie  Sceptics  of  this  period, 
which  merits  particular  notice— that  of  Sextus  Empiricus,'^ 
a  celebrated  writer.  According  to  Suidas,  he  was  by  birth 
an  African ;  but  Sextus  himself  distinguishes  between  his 
own  country  and  Lesbia ;  the  place  of  his  nativity  there- 
fore remains  uncertain.  His  surname,  Empiricus,  prefixed 
to  the  manuscripts  of  his  works,  and  given  him  by  Dioge- 
nes Laertins,^  indicates  that  he  was  a  physician  of  that 
class  which  was  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Empiric  :  and 
this  he  himself  confirms.^ 

li  has  been  strenuously  maintained,  that  Sextus  Empiri- 
cus  was  the  same  person  with  Sextus  Chseronensis,  pre- 
ceptor to  Aurelius  Antoninus  :  but  it  appears  from  the  list 
of  Sceptics  given  by  Laertius,^  that  Sextus  Empiricus  was 
the  third  in  succession  from  Menodotus  andJTheudes,  wbo 
ate  mentioned  by  Galen  in  a  work  ^  which  he  wrote  in  the 
tkae  of  Aurelian,  as  at  that  time  the  last  of  the  Empirics : 
consequently  Sextos  Empiricus  had  not  then  began  to  flou- 
ririi,  and  could  not  have  been  the  emperor's  preceptor.    It 

'•L.ix.§116.     -  »»Qw.NAtl.Yii.  c.aa. 

*  Lacrt  I.  ix.  §  1 16.    Suida*.  «  L.  c 

«  Conf.  adT.  Qnmm:  §  161 .  200.  adv.  Log^.  I.  ii.  §  191.  202.  ^27. 329. 
-     **L.c.§l2^^.  '<  D&  Hypotyposi  ein|ierica.    . 
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is  probable,  tiiat  Sextas  Empiriciis  appeared  towwdir  tiie 
close  of  the  life  of  Galen,  who  died  upwards  of  fbirfy  Tears 
after  he  wrote  the  worii  just  mentioiied^  in  the  seveDlh  yattt 
of  thereign  of  Serenu^orin  the  year  200. 

Sextos  Empiriciis  was  entirely  deyoted  to  the  Sceptic 
philosophy ;  as  folly  appears  from  his  ^  InstitateA  of  Pyrr- 
honism/' the  work  to  which  we  have  been  almost  n^ioUy  iskr 
defated  for  the  materials  of  our  account  of  tiiis  sect.  He  also 
wrote,  at  large,  in  refutaticm  of  the  Dogmatiflts,  in  his  treai- 
tise  '' Against  the  Mathematicians."  His  woiks  disc<ft* 
ver  great  erudition,  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  witk 
ttie  ancient  systems  of  philosophy ;  and,  on  tins  acoounfy 
diiefly  merit  an  attentiye  pemsal. 

After  the  age  of  Sextns,  there  were  not  wanting  persona 
who  followed  the  Sceptic  method  of  philosophisii^^ 
either  under  the  name  of  Acadamics  or  Pyrrhonists:  but 
the  sect,  through  the  spread  of  the  Alexandrian  philosopby, 
and  the  Christian  religion,  by  dq;rees  disappeared,  and 
remained  for  many  centuries  whpUy  unnotioed.^ 


CHAP.  III. 


op  THE  ORIENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

xl  AVIN6  completed  the  history  of  the  Grecian  philoso- 
phy, during  the  period  of  the  Roman  Republic  and  Empire, 
before  we  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  tiie  state  of  phi- 
losophy among  the  Jews,  Arabians,  and  Christians,  it  will 
be  necessary  that  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  remains  of 
Barbaric  philosophy  in  the  Edst. 

In  our  history*Qf  tiie  ancient  philosophy  of  the  East,  it  ap- 
peared that,  from  the  most  remote  times,  the  Oriental  philo- 
sophers endeavoured  to  explain  the  nature  and  origin  of 
things  by  the  principle  of  emanation  from  an  Eternal  FouDi- 

»  Laert.  I.  a    AgathiM,  I.  ii.  p.  67. 

*  Vidend  Haet  de  la  Foiblesse,  &c  1.  i.  c.  14.  Sext.  Emp.  ed.  Lip?. 
1718.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  ▼.  iii.  p.  ^1.  t.  il  p.  91.  Laetant.  Inst.!  iii.  c.  6. 
Euseb.  Prep.  I  xiv.  c.  18. 
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lAiofBemg.  ThftttfivoHglisiieceedttg  ages  fids  dootriM 
nnudiMd,  aad  ims  faaght  in  sehools  of  phUosc^hy  in 
Hid  moie  ctriliBed  regions  of  Aisia  and  Africa,  is  higbly 
probable  from  soTeral  conmderattons ;  which  we  shall  pro- 
ceed diBtincOy  to  lay  before  the  reader,  after  {Nremising^ 
Ifaat  we  do  not  undertake  to  prove,  thi^  this  species  of  jdii- 
losophy  existed  under  any  distkiptname>  or  canbe  refinred, 
wiOi  certamty,  to  afay  single  author,  or  leader,  but  merely, 
Oat  a  certain  metaphysical  system,  chieiy  lespeetiag  tfa^ 
deiiYation  of  all  natures,  spiritual  and  material,  by  emana- 
tion from  the  First  Fountain,  was,  before  the  commencement 
<rf  the  Christian  era,  taught  in  the  East,  whence  it  gradu- 
ally spread  flirough  the  Alexandrian,  Jewish,  and  Christiaii 

Itiswellknown^  that  at  ttie  rise  of  the  Grecian  sects^ 
flie^  eastern  countries  were  frequently  visited  by  the  sages 
who  travdled  in  search  of  wisdom.  Clemens  Alexan<fri- 
nns,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Oriental  history,  says>^ 
that  ttie  Greeks  borrowed  what  was  most  valuable  in  phi*^ 
losophy  from  barbarians ;  for  philosophy  was  publicly 
taught  by  the  Brachmans,  the  Odrysii,  the  Get8&>  the  Chal- 
deans, the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  Felix  and  Palestine,  the 
Persians,  and  many  other  nations.  Among  the  Grecian 
I^dlosophers  who  travdled  into  the  East  was  Democritns, 
who  visited  Persia  after  the  schools  of  the  magi  had  been 
reformed  by  Zioroaster,  and  travelled  to  Chaldea,  and  other 
eastern  countries,  for  the  sake  of  learning  philosophy. 
ThMn  the  account  ivriiich  Pliny  gives  of  this  expedition, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  that  philosophy 
which  Democritns  and  others  found  in  these  schools. 
^^Draiocritus,''  says  Pliny,^  ''undertook  what  might  be 
more  properly  called  an  exile  than  a  journey,  for  the  pitf- 
pose  of  learning  Magical  Philosophy  i  and,  returning  home, 
taught  it,  in  his  mysteries^  from  the  writings  of  certain  Ori- 
ental phttosophers,  which  he  illustrated/'  Accordingly |  the  « 
philosophy  wliich  Democritus  taught  appears  to  have  beeilr 
of  two  kinds ;  public,  or  that  of  the  Qeatic  sect ;  and  secret, 
in  which  he  followed  the  mysteries  of  the  Chaldean,  Per- 
sian, and  other  eastern  magi.     If  these  secte  be  c^impcoed 

» Stronat.  1.  i.  p.  303,  » Hist.  Nat  1.  xxx.    Proem. 
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witfi  the  g6D£araI  history  of  tbe  Barbaric  phUoaojAyy ,  aAfd 
purticolarly  with  that  of  Zoi;oaster  and  hLsf  doctrine,  it  wi)ft 
appear  exceedingly  probable;  that  the  doctrine  of  Emana- 
tion continued  to  be  taught  (that  is,  that  the  Oriental  philo- 
sophy subsisted)  without  interruption  in  the  £ast>  through 
the  period  of  the  Grecian  sects. 

The  uninterrupted  continuance  of  the  Oriental  philoso- 
phy may  be  further  inJQerred  from  the  sudden  rise,  and  rapid 
spread,  of  those  numerous  heresies,  which,  under  the  ost^- 
(atious  name  of  Gnosticism,  overran  the  churches  of  the 
East. 

•  Porphyry,  in  his  preface  to  a  work  of  Plotinus  against 
the  Gnostics,  says,  *^  that  there  were  at  that  time  many 
heretics,  among  whom  were  some,  who,  deriving  their 
heresy  from  the  Ancient  PMlasophy,  were  followers  of 
Adelphinus.  These,"  adds  he,  '^  circulated  many  books 
of  Alexander  the  Lybian,  Philocomus,  and  Demonstratus 
the  Lydian,  and  pretended  to  teach  certain  doctrines  which 
they  had  received  from  2iOroaster,  Zostrianus,  Nicotheus, 
AUogenes,  and  Mesus,  herein,  after  having  been  deceived 
ttiemselves,  imposing  upon  others.  These  heretics  assert, 
that  Plato  was  little  able  to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  in* 
telligent  natures.  Therefore  Plotinus  frequently  refuted 
them  in  his  public  lectures,  and  wrote  a  book,  which  I  have 
entitled  '  A  Treatise  against  the  Gnostics,'  leaving  it  to 
me  to  manage  this  business  according  to  my  own  judg* 
ment.  Amelius  has  written  forty  volumes  against  the  book 
of  2iOstrianus ;  and  I,  Porphyry,  have  shewn  by  many  ar- 
fuments,  that  this  book,  which  they  ascribe  to  Zostrianus^ 
is  spurious,  and  of  modem  date,  and  has  been  forged  by 
the  authors  of  the  heresy,^  that  their  doctrine  might  appear 
to  be  derived  from  Zoroaster*"^ 

From  this  passage,  compared  with  the  general  design  of 
Plotinus,  in  his  treatise  against  the  Gnostics,  it  may  be 
inferred,  that,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  Gnostic  here- 
sies  among  the  Christians,  a  system  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Ancient  Philosophy,  existed  in  the  East ;  that 
this  philosophy  is  not  to  be  sought  among  the  Greeks,  not 
even  in  Plato  himself,  but  is  opposed  to  the  Grecian 
philosophy,  as  more  ancient,  and  more  consonant  to  the 

«C«8£^tPlot.c.3.    Plot  EIln.ii.l.v.^  204.    PreC  Porph. 
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treth ;  that  this  phflasophy  was  commoiily  undersitood  to 
have  been  taught  by  Zoroaster;  and  that  the  Christian 
Gnostics  fbrged  books,  under  the  names  of  eastern  philo* 
sophers^  from  which  they  pretended  to  derive  their  gene- 
alogies of  emanatio'ns  from  the  First  Fountain  of  Intelli- 
g^ice.  Hence,  too,  the  reason  appears,  why  Plotinns  de- 
termined to  spend  eleven  years  in  the  East,  to  ejcphre  the 
phUasopky  taught  among  the  Persians  and  Indians.^ 
■  That  die  Gnostic  heresies  were  of  eastern  origin  may  be 
fttrther  concluded  from  a  fragment  of  Theodotus  the  Valen* 
ttnmn,  commonly  annexed  to  the  works  of  Clemen^  Alex* 
andrinus,  and  also  preserved  by  Fabricius,  entitled, '''  An 
Epitome  of  the  Writings  of  Theodotus,"  and  rfic  &yaro\iKtft 
KmXo9^erffc  BiiaffxaXiac,  of  the  doctrine  Called  the  Eastern,  in 
flie  time  of  Valentinian.*  This  title  evidently  refers  the 
dieams  of  Valcntinian  to  an  Oriental  source,  and  therefore 
supposes  the  existence  of  the  Oriental  philosophy. 

Eunapius,  who  was  himself  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
relates,^  that  Sosipater  was  miraculously  instructed  in  phi-* 
losophy  by  two  strangers,  who,  after  being  much  impor^ 
ioned,  acknowledged,  that  they  had  been  initiated  in  the 
Wisdom  called  Chaldaic.  The  story,  like  most  of  those 
Tolated  by  this  writer,  has  a  fabulous  air  y  but,  stiipped  of 
its  disguise,  it  seems  plainly  to  intimate,  that  in  the  Greek 
school  of  Jamblichus,  which  flourished  in  Cappadocia,  the 
appellation  of  the  Chaldaic,  or  Eastern  philosophy  was 
well  known,  and  that  the  teachers  of  this  philosophy  com- 
municated their  mystical  wisdom  to  those  idio  were  pre- 
pared to  receive  it,  and  particularly  to  the  disciples  of  the 
Alexandrian  school. 

To  these  authorities,  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  flie 
Oriental  philosophy,  it  may  be  added,  as  a  consideration 
of  great  weight,  that,  if  all  the  systems  of  philosophy  dis-. 
tinct  from  the  Grecian  sects,  which  became  famous  in  Asia 
or  Egypt,  particularly  the  Egyptian,  Cabba^stic,  Gnostic,, 
and  Eclectic,  be  compared,  there  will  be  found  among  them 
a  wonderful  agreement  with  the  general  principles  of  tiiat 
system  which  we  call  the  Oriental  philosophy ;  whence  it 

<  Vit.  Plot. 

«  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  vol.  v.  p.  135.    Fragm.  ed.  Ulm,  1704, 

*  Ib  iBdesio,  p.  6|. 
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6Mns  perfeoOy  refumM^k  to  adnit  tiie  existenoB  of  thi^ 
pbil666phy  as  a  eommon  source,  and  to  make  uae  ofikmm 
a  fbivenal  key  to  unlock  4e  mysteries  of  flie  rest*    * 

Upon  these  groundd  we  eooclude,  that  Ae  Oriental  fUh- 
losophy^  as  a  peculiar  system  of  doctrines  conceming  d^ 
Divine  Nature^  originated  in  Chaldea,  or  Persia;  whence  it 
]MU»sed  through  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt,  and,  mixing 
with  other  dystons,  fonned  many  diflEirarent  sects.  There 
neems  also  to  be  sufficient  ground  for  referring  the  fcNma- 
tifm  of  tiie  leading  doetrmes  of  (his  philosophy  into  a  re* 
guiat  syst^n  to  Zoroaster,^  whose  name  the  followers  of 
tUs  doctrine  prefixed  to  some  of  their  spurious  bpdLs,  and 
whose  system  is  fundamentaUy  the  smne  with  that  after- 
wards adopted  by  the  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  philosopheni. , 

Among  the  branches  from  the  Zoroastrean  stock  we  must 
reckon  the  Gnostic  heresies,  which  arose  so  early  in  ttte 
Christian  church.^  This  is  the  only  source  to  which  Aey 
can  be  satisfactorily  traced  back ;  for  they  differ  materially 
firom  the  Platonic  doctrine,  from  which  they  have  been 
supposed  to  be  derived,  as  Plotinus  has  fuUy  diewn  in  hia 
treatise  against  the  Grnostics.  Hie  imxture  of  Platonic 
notions  which  we  find  in  the  Asiatic  philosophy,  as  weU  as 
ct  Oriental  doctrines  anumg  the  later  Platoniste,  may  be 
earily  accounted  for,  from  the  intercourse  which  subsisted 
between  the  Alexandrian  and  Asiatic  phOosoj^ers,  after 
the  schools  of  Alexandria  were  esteblished.  From  fliat 
time,  many  Asiatics  who  were  addicted  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  doubtless  visited  Alexandria,^  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  celebrated  doctrines  of  Plato;  wid, 
by  blending  these  with  their  own,  fonned  an  homogeneous 
wukBS  of  opinions,  which  in  ite  turn  mixed  widi-the  systems 
*0£  the  Alexandrian  sdiools.^^  Tbia  union  of  Oriental  and 
Grecian  jriiilosophy  was  fiirther  promoted  by  ibe  dispersion 
of  the  philosophers  of  Alexandria,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
PhysGon ;  many  of  whom,  to  escape  from  tyranny,  ied  into 
Asia,  and  opened  schools  in  vartous  places. 

f  Porpbyr.    Vit  Plot.  c.  13. 16.  p.  118.  ed  F»br. 

*  Iren.  I.  iii.  c.  4. 11.  Hieroo.  Lat.  Script,  c.  21.  Epipb.  Hasres.  27. 
§  1.    Pb.  Castr.  Haeres.  38.  p.  71.  ed  Fabr. 

•  Ammian.  Marc.  I.  xxL  c.  nit 

i<>  Jambl.  de  Myst.  Egypt  Sect  viil  c  2, 3.   Marin,  in  YiL  PracLc  26. 
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It  wa^  jffobMj,  at  iba  6im  wfaon  dio  Platoaie  philoM- 
HJKHO  of  Akstandm  Tisited  the  £«iUni  schools^  thalce»> 
tiiaprofeasora  of  the  Oriental  philosophy,  prior  to  the  eocr 
iatwce  of  the  Cairialian  hereaies,  borrowed  from  ttie  Greeks 
Oe  aaae  of  Gnostics,  to  express  thdr  pretensions  to  a 
■Mre  perfect  knowledge  of  tliie  DiTine  Nature  than  otbeif ' 
poeseaaed.  lliat  these  philosophers  assumed  this  vaunt* 
iaag  appeBatiim  before  their  tenets  were  transferred  to  the 
Ouistians,  may  be  concluded  from  this  circumstance— tkat 
we  iad  it,  among  the  Christians,  not  appropriated  as  a 
distinct  titie  to  any  single  sect,  but  made  use  of  ais^  a  g»- 
wnBai  denominalion  of  those  sects,  which,  after  the  example 
of  tte  Pagan  philosophers,  pro&ssed  to  have  arrived  at  the 
perfect  kjQOwledge  of  God.  The  Paganorigin  of  this  ap* 
psflaticHi  seems  also  plainly  intimated  in  two  passages  in 
St.  Panl>  Epistles;  in  one  of  which  he  cautions  Timothy 
against  AyriSiaus  Tile  ^tfv&M^/iov  yriiHru^y  *^  the  opposition  of 
fiailse  science;"^  and  in  the  other,'^  warns  the  Colossians 
not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  vain  and  deceitful  philosoi*' 
pby>  franed  according  to  human  tradition,  and  the  prin* 
idples  of  the  world,  and  not  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
Christ 

But,  whatever  may  be  thought  conc^aing  the  name,  after 
what  has  been  advanced,  there  can  be  little  room  left  to 
doubt,  that  the  tenets,  at  least,  of  the  Gnostics,  existed  in 
the  Eastern  schools,  long  before  the  rise  of  the  Gnostfe 
sects  in  the  Christian  church  under  Basilides,  Valentine, 
and  others,.  The  Oriental  doctrine  of  Emanation  aemikg 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament,^  in  terms 
irinch<)annot  so  prop^ly  be  applied  to  any  other  dogmas 
of  fte  Jewish  sects.  And  it  appears,  from  the  authorities 
to  which  the  Gnostic  heretics  appeal,  that  this  doctrkie 
ms  tau^t  in  the  apostolic  age.  These  heresies  seem  to 
have  arisen  in  Egypt,  and  to  have  passed  thence  into  Syria> 
and  into  Asia  Ifinor,  where  they  infected  the  church  so 
^arly  as  the  reign  of  Nero«^ 

It  i/i  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Greek  writers,  to 

n  i  Tin.  tL  so.  >*  Coloss.  ii.  8. 

"  1  Tim  i.  4—7.  iv.  7.    Tit.  i.  14.  iii.  9.    Conf.  Acts,  viii.  9, 10. 
^  VitriDga  Obs.  Sac  L  t.  p.  163.  161.    Conf.  Tertull.  de  Prescr.  ad?. 
H^r.o,?.    Fpiplpin.  H»re«.  H*  § 6f    Jamb.Myst  £g>|>tS.viii.c«l. 
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"oliom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of.  the 
enci^it  history  of  philosophy,  took  so  little  pains  to  infbnn 
posterity  concerning  thiB  opinions  which,  daring  the  time 
when  the  Greek  sects  flourished,  were  taught  in  other  com* 
tries,  particulariy  in  Egypt  and  Asia.'  In  this  want  of 
t>riginal  documents  concerning  the  Oriental  philosophy,  w4b 
can  form  an  idea  of  its  peculiar  tenets  only  by  comparidg 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  East  with  that  of  those  sects 
%hich  sprang  from  this  stock. 

The  Gnostics  were  chiefly  employed  in  supporting  the 
sjrstem  of  Divine  Emanation,  taught  by  Zoroaster  and  hSm 
fbllowers.^^  They  maintained,  that  all  natures,  both  intel* 
ligible,  intellectual,  and  material,  are  derived,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  emanations,  from  the  infinite  fountain  «»f  Deity. 
From  this  secret  and  inexhaustible  abyss,  they  conceived 
Substantial  Powers,  or  Natures,  of  vari<ras  orders,  to  flow; 
till,  at  the  remote  extremity  of  the  emanation,  evil  demons, 
and  matter,  with  all  the  natural  and  moral  evils  necessarily 
belonging  to  it,  were  produced.  This  notion  was  pursued 
in  the  Alexandrian  philosophy,  in  the  Jewish  Cabbala,  and  . 
in  the  Gnostic  system,  through  a  long  course  of  fandiul 
conceptions.  Hie  Gnostics  conceived  the  emanations  fi>om 
Deity  to  be  divided  into  two  classes;  the  one  comprehend- 
ing all  those  Substantial  Powers  which  are  contained  within 
the  Divine  Essence,  and  which  complete  the  infinite  pleni-^ 
tude  of  the  Divine  Nature:  the  other,  existing  extemaUy 
with  respect  to  the  Divine  Essence^  and  including  all  finite 
and  imperfect  natures.  Within  the  Divine  Essence,  they, 
with  wonderful  ingenuity,  imagined  a  l^ig  series  of  ema- 
native  principles,  to  which  they  ascribed  a  real  and  sub- 
stantial existence,  connected  with  the  First  Substance  as 
a  branch  with  its  root,  or  a  solar  ray  with  the  sun.  When 
Ihey  began  to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  this  system  in  the 
Greek  language,  these  Substantial  Powers,  which  they 
conceived  to  be  comprehended  within  the  xX^yow^a,  Divine 
Plenitude,  they  called  a/wvf c,  ililons ;  and  they  discoursed 
about  them  with  as  much  confidence  and  familiarity,  as  if 
they  had  been  objects  of  sight.  The  notion  which  they 
entertained  of  these  ^ons,  like  tl^e  Platonic  notion  of 

^  Thepdot ap.  Fub.  1.  c.    Plotin.  coitlr. Gnost.et Enneftd. 2. 1. ix.  c*% 
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Ideas,  was  that  of  ovaiac  iivrac  Koff  &vrug,  beings  which  ex-» 
istoi  distinctly  and  substantially.  They  included  within 
fhis  series  the  Demiurgus,  or  Maker  of  the  World,  whom 
they  supposed  to  have  been  an  iEon,  so  far  removed  from 
the  First  Source  of  Being  as  to  be  allied  to  matter,  and 
capable  of  acting  upon  it.  Having  conceived  both  the 
spiritual  and  material  world  to  have  flowed  from  the  same 
famitain,  their  system  required  substantial  virtues,  or  pow- 
ers, of  two  kinds — active  and  passive:  hence,  in  tfadr 
figurative  and  emblematical  language,  they  speak  of  male 
and  female  ^Sons.^ 

If  the  reader  should  think  this  account  of  the  Gnostic 
doctrine  of  Emanation  obscure,  we  request  him  to  lay  tha 
hhune  upon  the  mystical  genius  of  the  fabricators  of  this 
fanciful  edifice.  In  the  midst  of  thick  darkness,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  traveller  should  not  sometimes 
stumble.* 

»  Plotin.  contr.  Gnost. 

*  Yidend.  Mosbem.  Diss,  dc  Causa,  supposit.  lib.  Brncker.  Hist  de 
rdeii  Sect.  I.  §  6.  Thomas  Ot\g,  Hist.  Phil,  et  Eocl.  §  25.  Beatuobre 
Bist.  4m  Maniob.  t.  ii.  1.  y.  c.  3.  BaaiMge  Hiit  des  Jaifs  1.  iii.  c  ta 
1 13.  Moahem.  Hist  Christ  Seot.  i«  p.  ii.  c.  1.  Butoet  Arch.  1.  i.  c  4^«p- 
8»  Moshem.  in  Hist.  Christ,  ante  Car.  M.  §31.  Walohins  in  Hist 
Baeres.  P.  i.  p.  235.  Ernest  Bibl.  nov.  Theol.  p.  430.  Yitrin^^  0))8. 
5ac.l.T.p.  140.    MichaeIisIntr.N.T.§126. 
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CHAP.    I. 

OP  THE  JEWISH  PHILOSOPHY,  FROM  THE  TIME  OP  THU 
RETURN  FROM  THE  BABYLONISH  CAPTIVITY,  TO  THK 
DESTRUCTION   OP  JERUSALEM. 

1  HE  state  of  learning  and  science  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  in  the  early  period  of  their  history,  while  (hoy 
resided  in  their  own  country,  has  been  already  described. 
From  ttie  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  the  Israelites 
no  longer  existed  as  an  entire  nation.  Upon  the  return  ai 
Uie  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  to  Palestjine,  the 
other  ten  tribes  being  almost  entirely  dispersed,  this  temnant 
of  the  Hebrews  lost  their  ancient  name,  and  were  called 
Jews.^  Passing  over  the  subsequent  history  of  the  dis- 
persed tribes,  as  too  uncertain  to  afford  any  interesting  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  state  of  philosophy  among  them, 
we  shall  inquire  into  the  philosophical  history  of  the  Jews 
^l  Palestine  from  the  time  of  their  return  from  captivity. 

In  this  part  of  our  work  we  must  extend  the  meaning  of 
the  term  philosophy ;  for,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  we 
find  few  traces  of  philosophy  in  the  history  of  the  Jews, 
lliere  were  not  wanting,  indeed,  among  this  people,  men  of 
ability  and  learning ;  but  their  general  taste  and  manners, 
and  particularly  their  traditionary  method  of  instruction, 
were  so  unfavourable  to  scientific  researches,  that  few  phi- 
losophers, properly  so  called,  arose  in  Palestine.  Never- 
theless, in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  accurate  account 
of  the  state  of  philosophy  among  the  Saracens  and  Christ- 

^  Vid.  Bas^age  Hist  JucL  1.  irii.  c.  4.    Budd.  Hist  Eccl.  Y,  T.  t  ii. 
p.  623. 
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kois,  it  is  oeccMaiy  tbai  we  briefly  mark  the  fiogiea^  of 
Iteining  and  knowledge  among  the  Jews. 

Ator  tlie  reviyai  of  the  sacred  conupaonwealth  of  the 
Jew8>  tluHi|:b  the  spiril;  of  prophecy  ceased  in  the  pec^n 
of  Malaohi,  wi$e  loen  were  raised  up  by  Divine  Providence 
to  reitote  their  national  worship^  to  explain  to  th^n  the 
I>iviii0  la,w>  and  to  condncl  tb^  affairs^  both  civil  and 
xaUgions.  Amoiup  these^  were  £sdia$»  Zorobabel,  Nehe- 
iiiiah»  and  SalthieL  Esdras,  as  a  scribe  well  instmcted  in 
the  law  of  Moses^  c^rtaiilly  takes  the  first  place  among  the 
teamed  Jews  of  tins  period,  but  he  cannot  with  propriety 
be  ranked  amotig  philosophers  ;  nor  is  there  any  sufficient 
ground  for  considering  him  as  the  autlM>r  of  the  G^bbalis- 
tie  doctrine.^ 

The  changes  which  took  place  in  the  Jewish  nation,  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity,  produced  material  alterations  in 
flieir  phUosophical  and  religious  teliets.  Two  events  in 
^  Jewish  history  must  be  particularly  noticed,  on  aocoui}t 
ef  the  great  influence  which  they  had  upon  the  state  of 
opmions ;  the  one,  the  separation  of  the  Samaritans  from 
ttie  Jews,  which  began  in  the  time  q£  Esdras ;  the  other^ 
the  settling  of  a  colony  of  Jews  in  Egypt  under  Alexander 
the  Crreat,  which  was  afterwards  so  increased  by  their  sue- 
cessors,  that  the  Jews  in  Egypt  were  little  inferior,  dther 
in  number  or  cotisequ^nce,  to  those  in  Judea. 

About  two  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Esdras, 
when  Salmanassar,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  had  carried  the 
ten  tribes  of  Israel  captive  into  Assjrna^  he  repeopled 
Samaria  with  a  colony  from  Babylon,  Chuta,  and  several 
other  places.  The  country  being  soon  afterwards  ha- 
rassed with  wild  beasts,  the  new  settlers  concluded  that 
this  calamity  had  befallen  them,  because  they  did  not  wor- 
kup the  god  of  the  land,  and  sent  a  complaint  to  this  pw- 
pose  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  Upon  this,  the  king  sent  them 
one  of  the  priests  who  had  been  taken  from  the  country, 
*'  to  teach  them  how  they  should  fear  the  Lord/''    Thus 

*D,  Knibbe  Hist  Pioph.  1.  iLc.  6.  Bodd.'Hist.  Eccl.  V.  T.  t.  iL  p. 
^42;  £sdraB,  vii.  6,  &c.  Basnage.  I.  iii.  c.  5.  §  4,  2. 1.  vii.  c.  !2.  §  7.  Bnx- 
torf.    Hberiad.  c.  10.    Badd.  H.  £.  t  U.  p.  1019. 

*  2  Kings,  xvii.  24.  Joseph.  Ant.  1.  ix.  c.  ult  Beniam.  Tudelons.  Itin. 
p.  37.    Basnago,  1.  iL  c.  4.  p.  84% 
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the  worship  of  the  trae  God  of  Israel  -was  restored  In  Sa- 
maria. At  the  same  time,  however,  the  idolaters  retained 
tbdr  respective  superstitions,  and,  '^  wliilst  they  feared  tiie 
Lord,  served  other  gods/'  Hence  the  Jews,  when  they  re- 
tamed  to  Jndea  from  that  captivity  by  which  they  had 
been  pnnished  for  their  former  propensity  towards  iddUi- 
try,  entertained  a  rooted  aversion  i^inst  the  inhalntaats  of 
Samaria,  and  would  not  allow  them  any  concern  in  ex- 
ecuting the  national  design  of  rebuilding  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  The  mutual  jealousies  which  arose  from  this 
cause  were  carried  to  ttie  most  viol^it  extremity.  Esdras 
and  Zerobabel  solemnly  denounced  an  anatiiema  upon  the 
Samaritans :  and  the  Samaritans,  in  their  turn,  made  use  of 
all  their  interest  witii  the  king  of  Assyria  to  obstruct  the 
rebuilding  of  tte  temple.^ 

At  the  extinction  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  in  conse- 
quence of  Alexander's  conquests,  the  Samaritans  endea- 
voured to  accomplish  a  union,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
with  the  Jews.  For  tiiis  purpose,  Sanballat,  the  governor 
of  Samaria,  who  was  of  Babylonish  extraction,  brought 
about  a  marriage  between  his  daughter  and  Menasses,  tiie 
brother  of  Jaddus,  the  Jewidi  high  priest;  frilly  expectmg 
that  Menasses  would  succeed  his  brother  in  the  priesttiood, 
and  that  by  this  means  a  coalition  would  be  accomplished. 
The  event,  however,  did  not  correspond  to  hiswii^es. 
The  Jews  highly  resented  this  profane  alliance,  excluded 
Menasses  from  tiie  succession,  and  banished  him  from  the 
city.  Sanballat,  on  the  other  hand,  took  his  son-in-law 
under  his  protection ;  obtained  permission  from  Alexander 
to  build  a  temple  upon  Mount  Garizim  similar  to  that  at 
Jerusalem,  and  appointed  Menasses  its  high  priest.  Witii 
Menasses  a  powerful  body  passed  over  from  the  Jews  to 
the  Samaritans ;  and  much  pains  was  taken  to  bring  back 
their  doctrine  and  worship  to  the  pure  standard  of  the  law 
of  Moses.^  But  all  this  was  insufficient  to  subdue  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews,  who  execrated  the  Samaritans  as  here- 
tical and  profane,  and  maintained,  that  they  themselves 
alone  possessed  the  true  religion.     Frequent  hostilities 

*  £iseiimenger.  Jad.  Detect  p.  L  c.  2.  Walton.  Appar.  Bibl.  Prolcg. 
XL  §  4.    Baniage,  L  ii.  c.  6.  §  1. 

*  Joieph.  Ant  Jad.  I.  xi.  c.  4—8.  L  xiL  c.  1.  Basnage,  1.  ii.  c.  6.  p.  Ita. 
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arose  between  tlie two cotititrieB;  andHyrcanus  atlast  be- 
sieged Samaria^  and  after  a  long  resistance  took  the  city, 
and  noed  it>  t<^g;ether  with  its  temple,  to  the  ground.  The 
metropolis  of  Samaria  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the 
Roman  governor,  Gibinins,  and  enlarged  and  adorned  by 
Herod,  who,  in  honour  of  Augustus,  called  the  city  Se- 
baste.^ 

It  may  be  concluded  from  this  narrative,  that  whatever 
difference  at  this  tune  subsisted  between  the  Jews  and  Sa- 
maritans, it  was  only  such  as  might  easily  have  been  com- 
promised ;  else  Sanballat would  not  have  thought  of  attempt- 
ing to  unite  the  religious  institutions  of  both  nations  by 
makiDg  his  son-in-law  their  common  high  priest.  But  this 
necessarily  supposes,  that  the  Samaritans  had  renounced 
dieir  anci^it  idolatry,  and  were  now  worshippers  of  the  true 
God,  in  forms  not  very  different  from  those  appointed  by 
the  Mosaic  law.  Some  remains  of  erroneous  opinions  con- 
cealing the  Divine  nature,  and  of  Pagan  superstiticm, 
might,  it  is  true,  still  be  retained,  suffici^it  to  give  occasion 
to  the  censure  of  Jesus, ''  Ye  know  not  what  ye  worship.^' 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Jewish  writers,  from 
whom  we  receive  most  of  our  information  concerning  the 
Samaritans,  through  their  aversion  to  this  nation,  have  been 
guilty  of  much  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation  in  their 
account  of  the  Samaritan  doctrine  and  worship.  Of  this 
kind,  probably,  is  the  tale  of  their  having  the  idols  of  four 
headien  nations  concealed  under  Mount  Garizim,  and  the 
notion  that  they  denied  the  existence  of  angels.^  It  is  not 
unlikely,  however,  that  they  might  so  far  depart  from  the 
idea  of  angels  given  in  the  books  of  Moses  (the  only  sacred 
scriptures  they  acknowledged)  as  to  conceive  them  to  be 
substantial  virtues,  or  powers  derived  by  emanation  ^  from 

*  Joseph.  Ant  L  xL  o.  8. 1,  xii.  c.  1. 1.  xiiL  c.  IS.  Reland.  Palaest.-  L  Bi. 
p.  979.    Basnage,  L  o.  p.  99. 

'  Epiphan.  HaBrea.  ix.  t  I.  op.  p.  2&  Her.  xiiL  p.  30.  Her.  xiv.  p.  31. 
Relaiid.    Diss.  Misc.  p.  ii.  p.  57. 

•  Sdden  is  of  opinion,  *  that  the  Cnthsei,  by  whom  Samaria  was  in  part 
colonised,  were  Persians,  who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the  river  Cnth,  and 
Gonjectnre*,that  Nerval,  the  idol  which  they  worshipped,  was  the  sacred 
Are  of  the  Persians.  If  this  be  admitted,  we  may  reasonably  conjecture, 
Aat  the  religion  of  the  Persian  magi,  the  worship  of  fire,  brought  by  thla 

^  De  Diis  Syriis,  Synt.  ii.  o.  8.  p.  312. 
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the  Divine  natare,  according  to  die  Oriental  pUloao]^.^ 
This  may  be  iafened  from  the  histcwy  of  Simon  Mag«s, 
Dosithena^  and  Menander^  whose  doctrines  appear  to 
have  obtained  much  credit  and  ao&ority  amoi^tbe  Sa- 
maritans. 

Simon  Mctgus,^^  ^dio  is  commonly  underst(K>d  to  have 
been  the  person  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  (he  Apostles, 
was  by  birth  a  Samaritan^  and  in  his  natire  coimtry  prac- 
tised magical  arts,  which  procured  him  many  followers. 
According  to  the  asnal  practice  of  the  Asiatics  at  this  time, 
he  visited  Egypt^  and  there,  probably,  became  acquainted 
wi&  the  sublime  mysteries  taught  in  the  Alexandrian 
school,  and  learned  those  theurgic,  or  magical  operations, 
by  means  of  which  it  was  believed  that  men  mij^t  be  de- 
livered from  the  power  of  evil  demons.  Upon  his  return 
into  his  own  country,  the  author  of  ibe  ^^  Clementine  Re- 
cognitions'"^^ relates,  that  he  ilaposed  upcm  his  country- 
men by  high  pretensions  to  supernatural  powers.  And  St. 
Luke  attests,  that  tins  artful  fanatic,  using  sorcery,  bad 
bewitched  the  people  of  Samaria,  giving  out  that  he  was 
Seme  Great  One ;  and  that  he  obtained  such  general  atten- 
tion and  reverence  in  Samaria,  that  the  people  all  gave 
beed  to  him  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  saying,  '^  Ttda 
man  is  tibe  Oreat  Power  of  God.''  "^  * 


people  into  Samaria,  was  united  with  the  worship  of  tiie  God  of  Israel ; 
that  with  this  worship  was  introduced  the  Orientkl  doctrine  of  Divine 
Emanations,  taught  by  the  Persian  Zoreaster ;  and  that,  in  this  nMunlcr, 
tbe  Gsostic  fietioas  oonceraing  Divine  wtues  and  poven  spread  «nioii«^ 
the  ^iMnar^ans. 

»  Reland.  1.  c.  p.  29.    Cellar.  Gent  Sam.  Diss.  Ao.  p.  109. 

><>  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  ii.  p.  69. 91.    Iren.  Haer.  1.  i.  c.  23.  §  4. 

<»  L.  ii.  c.  21. 

»  AcU  viii.  9.  Iren.  adv.  Haer.  1.  i.  c.  23.  §  4.  p.  100.  Theodoret. 
Haeret  Fab.  1.  i.  c.  I.  Aug.  de  Haer.  c.  1.  Epiph.  Haer.  21 — ^24.  En- 
seb.  H.  B.  1.  iii.  c.  26. 

*  It  has  been  said,  that  Simon  Magus  was  worshipped  by  the  Romans 
as  a  god ;  and  a  passage  in  Justin  Martyr,!  where  he  says  that,  between 
two  bridges  on  the  Tiber,  he  saw  a  statue  with  this  inscription,  Simoni 
Sancto  p£0,  has  been  quoted  in  support  of  this  assertion.  But,  besides 
the  great  improbability  that  the  Romans  would  rank  a  Samaritan  among 
their  divinities,  it  has  since  appeared  that  Justin  Martyr  read  this  inscrij>- 


t  A|^.  ii.  p.  eo.  91. 
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From  flie  nature  of  the  philosopby  tHiidi,  «t  (his  period, 
WM  taiig^  boA  m  Asia  and  Bgypt,  and  in  wfaicfa  Simon 
had,  doubtless,  been  instructed,  it  may  be  reasonably  c«n- 
okided  that  be  pret^Eided  to  be  an  ^on  of  the  first  order, 
or  one  of  the  most  exalted  of  those  substantial  powers,  cor 
Divine  inun(R<tal  natures,  which  weri3  supposed  to' baVe 
emanated  from  the  eternal  fountain  of  tte  Supreme  Deltjr. 
He  boasted,  that  he  was  sent  down  from  heaTen  among 
laan,  to  chastise  and  subdue  those  eril  demons,  by  whose 
ma%nant  influence  the  disorders  and  miseries  of  hnman 
natwe  were  produced,  and  to  conduct  them  to  the  highest 
felicity.  To  his  wife  Helena  he  also  ascribed  a  similar 
kind  of  Divine  nature,  pretending  that  a  female  ^on  inha- 
bited the  body  of  this  woman,  to  whom  he  gave  the  name 
of  Etfohi,  Wisdom ;  whence  some  Christian  fa&ers  have 
said,  that  he  called  her  (he  Holy  Spirit.^' 

Hie  sum  of  his  fanatical  doctrine,  divested  of  aUegory, 
was,  that  from  the  Divine  Being,  as  a  fountain  of  l^kt, 
emanate  various  orders  of  JSons,  or  elemal  natures,  sub- 
malmg  withbi  the  plenitude  of  the  Divine  essence.;  that 
bejpMid  these^  in  tiie  oider  of  emaaation,  are  diiiRunt 
classes  of  intellig^ices,  among  the  lowest  of  which  aore 
hymn  soids ;  that  matter  is  the  most  r^note  production 
of  the  emanative  power,  which  on  account  of  its  infinke 
distance  from  the  Fountain  of  light,  possesses  duggish  and 
moMgnant  qualkies>  which  oppose  the  Divine  operations^ 
and  are  the  camise  of  evil;  tiiat  it  is  the  great  design  of 
philosephfy  to  deliver  the  soul  from  its  imprisonment  in 
matter,  and  restore  it  to  that  Divine  light  from  which  it  was 
derived ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  God  had  sent  one  of 
Ae  finit  i£ons  among  men.  He  also  taught,  that  human 
sank  migrate  into  other  bodies,  as  a  punishment  for  their 
sins ;  and  he  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body.^^ 

tkm  inaccurately ;  I  for,  in  the  year  1574^  a  statae  was  dug  up  in  Rome, 
in  the  Tery  situation  mentioned  by  Justin,  with  this  inscription^  Semoni 

JlAlfCaDEoFlBTO. 

u  Recog.  Clem.  1.  it.  c.  22,  he.    Horn.  xix.  §  14.    Ctom.  Alex.  S«mbw 
I.  it  p.  3S3.    August,  de  Haeres.  o.  1.    TerluU.  de  Anim.  a  94 
>«lliM!O0n.Cleni.  I.  a^c.  »1.  p.  d39.  Km.  p.  d28.   Bpipb.  Hnrrp.aS,  69. 

t  Ant.  Van  Dale  ad  calc.  lib.  de  Orac.     Deyling.  Obs.  Sac.  1.  i.  Ob.  3& 
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Simon  Magus,  having  taaglit  these  asd  oflier  aiinilar 
doctrines  of  tfie  Oriental  philosoj^y,  may  peihaps  be  con- 
sidered as  the  founder  of  a  philosophical  sect  of  Gnostics ; 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  many  writers,  implicidy 
following  Irenseus,^  have  done,  that  he  was  the  head  of 
die  Christian  Gnostics ;  for,  whereas  these  heretics  thought 
Christ  to  be  one  of  the  JEons  sent  down  in  a  human  form 
to  deliver  the  world  from  the  dominion  of  evil  demons, 
Simon  Magus  claimed  this  very  character  to  himself;  and 
consequently,  notwithstanding  his  temporary  assumption 
of  the  Christian  name,  must  be  ranked  among  the  enemies 
of  Christ. 

DosUheus  was  one  of  those  fanatics  who  arose  from  the 
rigorous  discipline  of  that  Jewish  sect,  which,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  was  devoted  to  solitude  and  abstinence. 
Failing  in  his  attempt  to  pass  among  the  Jews  finr  their 
Messiah,  he  went  over  to  the  Samaritans,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  them  that  he  was  the  prophet  predicted  by 
Moses,  and  practised  among  them  various  kinds  of  auste- 
rities. *  The  author  of  the  **  Clementine  Recognitions'' 
speaks  of  Dositheus  as  a  disciple  of  Simon ;  others  make 
him  his  preceptor ;  but  both  without  proof.^ 

Menander^  a  Samaritan,  trod  in  ttie  footsteps  of  Simon 
Magns,  boasting  himself  to  be  a  Great  PoWer  of  God,  sent 
to  deliver  the  world,  by  magical  operations,  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  evil  spirits.  To  those  who  partook  of  his  baptism 
he  promised,  that  their  bodies  should  be  purified  fi^m  tibe 
dregs  of  materiality,  and  be  raised  to  a  spiritual  and  im- 
mortal existence  within  the  Pltwma,  or  Plenitude,  of  tiie 
Divine  nature.^^ 

From  this  time  the  aflfisdrs  of  the  Samaritans  dec^ned, 
and  their  history  affords  nothing  which  requires  our  at- 
tention. 

The  Second  great  EveiU,  in  this  period  of  the  Jewish 
history,  which  affects  the  state  of  philosophy,  is  the  settling 


Iren.  1.  i.  c  23. 3S.  Clem.  Horn.  iii.  p.  64S.  x?iil  p.  744.  xix.  p.  964. 
Plotin.  Elm.  vi.L  ix.  c.  9.  >*  L.  c. 

'*  Bpiphan.  Hibt.  xiiL  p.  SO. 

■7  Iron.  H»r.  1.  iL  c  31.  Tlieodor.  Haoiet  Fab.  1.  i.  c.  %  Eiueb. 
Hint.  Ec  1.  iii.  c.  26.  Epipb.  Haer.  xxH.  Tertnll.  de  Resor.  c  6. 19.  de 
An.  c  60. 
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of  a  Jewish  colony  in  Egypt.  NotwttfaBtandiag  ttie  here^ 
dHary  hatred  iniiicb^  fimn  the  most  ancient  time%  had  sab- 
siated  between  the  Hebiews  and  the  Egyptians^  necessity 
had  ol^ged  the  two  natimis^  as  we  learn  firom  the  Sacred 
Hktmry,  to  imite  more  than  once  against  the  assanlts  of 
Hie  kings  of  Assyria.  In  process  of  time,  the  enmity  be- 
tvfeen  ttiem  was  so  far  snbdned,  tiiat  the  posterity  of  Israel 
nrifprated  to  the  country  firom  which  their  ancestors  had 
bem  expelled. 

He  first  certain  record  of  the  settling  of  a  Jewish  colo^ 
ny  in  Egypt  is  that  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,^  firom  whom 
we  learn,  fliat  during  flie  Babylonish  captivity  (about  fiv6 
hmdred  and  eighty  years  before  Christ,)  aflar  Ishmael  bad 
treacherously  cut  off  G(edaliah,  the  governor  of  Judea,  ap^ 
prantod  by  NebndiadneEsar.kiag  of  Assyria,  the  Jews  who 
atiU  remained  in  Jndea,  fearing  the  resentment  of  the  king, 
first  todL  up  tfi^ir  abode  near  the  borders  of  Sgypt,  and 
then,  contrary  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  prophet  Joremiah, 
removed  into  Egypt,  and  settled  at  Tahpanhes.  Accord- 
mg  to  the  prediction  of  the  prophet,  in  a  snccessfol  attack 
soon  afterwards  made  upon  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  by 
Nebnchadonosor,  they  were  carried  captive,  with  a  body 
of  Egyptians,  into  Babylon.  A  few  of  their  number,  bow- 
ever,  who  had  escaped  into  solitary  places,  remained  in  * 
^gypt,  and  their  posterity  greatly  increased. 

When  Alexander,  in  order  to  people  his  new  city,  Alex- 
andria, invited  stAngers  firom  different  comitries,  among 
the  rest  a  considerable  body  of  Jews  left  their  native  conn- 
try,  and  pat  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  con- 
queror, who  granted  them  the  same  privileges  which  he  had 
Gonfeired  upon  his  own  countrymen.^  This  Jewish  colo- 
ny was  afterwards  enlarged  by  Ptolemy  Lagus,  who  invad- 
ed Syria  and  Judea,  besieged  and  took  Jerusalem,  and 
carried  an  hundred  thousand  Jews  and  Samaritans  in  cap- 
tivity to  Egypt.^  Under  the  protection  of  Alexander  and 
his  successors,  this  numerous  body  of  Jews  long  continued 
to  flourish,  and  occasionally  to  receive  new  accessions 
fit>m  Judea.  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus  treated  tiiem  vnth 
great  liberality,  and  put  them  on  the  footing  of  equality 

^  Ch.%!n.  ver.  16.  xliii.  10.  xliv.  1 1.        »  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  1.  xL  c.  8. 
»  Id.  1.  xy.  c.  1. 
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widi  Ihe  reit  of  his  dulijepts;  allowuig  timn  tha  &m  ei^e^* 
0136  oif  their  religign^  accoiding  to  the  preoepts  of  thoiv 
law,  aad  the  traditions  of  tlmr  fttthers.^ 

H,  wi^  at  thia  time  that  the  Akatandriap  Jew£U  ^o  now 
commovly  spdce  the  Greek  language^  wrote  their  celebnil- 
ed  Qreek  Translation  of  timr  Sai^red  Scriptores,  knew* 
faj  the  name  of  the  Septaagmt  V^«ion.  This  tmnsIatHm 
han  been  said  to  haTe  been  made  by  order  of  the  kiag^ 
through  the  solicitation  of  Demetrius  Phalerens^  his  iibsa*- 
lian;^  but^  it  is  improbable  that  a  Peripatotic  philoso- 
pher shewld  hftTe  paid  so  muoh  respect  to  the  boote  of  tlm 
Jems,  as  to  request  sueh  im  enertion  of  the  royal  anlhe^ 
liiy;  aad  tiie. story  is  ineonsistent,  ae  we  h^ve  already 
shewBy  with  well-known  feetB>  in  the  liib  of  Danethns^ 
Pbaleitras*  The  truth  seems  to  be>  that  the  transhlliow 
was  reluctantly  undertaken  by  the  Jews  themseiiTes^  for 
the  convenience  of  that  numerous  body,  among  whom 
Greek  was  now  the  common  language;  but  tiii^  when 
flie  Alexandrian  Jews  found  that  this  public  exposure  of 
theii^  sacred  oraeles  was  displeasing  to  their  breflir^i  in 
Palestine,  they  invented  tUs  story,  to  give  ttieir  version 
d^  sanction  of  royal  authmty.  On  similar  grounds,  the 
stoiy  of  another  version,^  more  ancient  than  the  Septua^ 
gint,  of  the  Pentateuch,  from  which  PyAagoras  and  Plato 
borrowed  some  of  their  dpctrines,  is  to  be  rejected  as  fh- 
bnlous;  for  the  fhct  rests  wholly  upon  the  testimony  of 
Anstobulus,  whom  there  is  reason,  as  we  shall  see,  to 
suspect  of  having,  through  national  vanity,  invented  this 
story,  in  Met  to  transfer  the  credit  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
pky  to  the  Hebrews. 

From  this  period,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  Jews  was  known  to  the  Egyptians ;  €md,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  Pagan  philosophy  was  known  to  the 
Jews.  Grecian  wisdom,  corrupted  by  being  mixed  with 
the  Egyptian  and  Oriental  philosophy,  assumed  a  new 
form  in  the  Platonic  school  of  Alexan(faria.    This  s^^hool, 

«  Joseph.  I.  xiL  c.  2.  "  Josepb.  1.  c. 

^  CodP.  Van  Dale,  Diss,  super  Aristea.  Hody  Diss,  cootr.  Aristea  Ox. 
1684.  8vo.  vi  dc  Bibl.Text  1706.  fol. 

**  Clem.  AJcx.  Strom.  1.  i.  p.  305.  342.  Euseb.  Pr»p.  Ev.  1.  xiiL  c 
12.    Josepb.  Ant.  1.  xii.  p.  391. 
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by  pret^iding  to  teach  a  snblimer  doctrine  concerning  God 
said  Diyine  things^  enticed  men  of  different  countries  and 
religions,  and  among  the  rest  the  Jews^  to  study  its  mys- 
teries, and  to  incorporate  them  with  their  own.  The  sym- 
bolical method  of  instruction  which  had  been  in  use  from 
the  most  ancient  times  among  the  Egyptians,  was  adopted 
by  the  Jews ;  and  it  became  a  conunon  practice  among 
them  to  put  an  allegorical  interpretation  upon  their  sacred 
writings.  Hence,  under  the  cloak  of  symbols.  Pagan  phi- 
losophy gradually  crept  into  the  Jewish  schools ;  and  the 
Platonic  doctrines,  mixed  first  with  the  Pythagoric,  and 
afterwards  witti  the  Egyptian  and  Oriental,  were  blended 
with  dieir  ancient  faith  in  their  explanations  of  the  law  and  . 
the  traditions.^  The  society  of  the  Therapeutae,  of  whidi 
we  shall  presently  speak  more  fully,  was  formed  after  the 
model  of  the  Pythagorean  discipline :  Aristobulus,  Plulo, 
and  otiiers,  studied  the  Grecian  philosophy,  and  the  Cab- 
baHsts  formed  their  mystical  system  upon  the  foundation 
of  the  tenets  taught  in  the  Alexandrian  schools.  The 
practice  of  clothing  the  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  a 
Platonic  dress,  and  mixing  Platonic  notions  with  Ae  doc- 
trine of  the  Jewish  religion,  seems  to  have  given  birth  to 
the  ancient  Jewish  book,  improperly  called,  The  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,^  a  work  which  abounds  with  Platonic  lan- 
guage, and  was  probably  written  aft»r  the  Cabbalistic  phi- 
losophy was  introduced  among  the  Jews. 

The  preceding  narrative  of  facts  clearly  shews  in  what 
manner  the  purity  of  'Divine  doctrine  became  corrupted 
among  the  Jews  in  Egypt.  Enticed  by  the  promise  of  new 
and  hidden  treasures  of  wisdom  concerning  God  and  Di- 
vine things,'  fliey  admitted,  imder  the  disguise  of  allegory, 
doctrines  never  dreamed  of  by  their  ancient  lawgivers  and 
prophets,  and  adopted  a  mystical  interpretation  of  the  law> 
which  converted  its  plain  meaning  into  a  thousand  idle 
fancies.  This  corruption,  which  began  in  Egypt  about  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  soon  spread  into  Palestine, 

»  Euseb.  Praep.  Er.  1.  viii.  c.  9, 10. 

^  Amopg  many  other  passages  of  this  book,  Id  which  both  the  senti- 
ments and  language  are  borrowed  from  the  Greek  philosophy,  the  reader 
may  consult  c.  L  7.  c.  riL  17—23.  In  ch.  ?.  ver.  25.  the  Oriental  doc- 
trine of  Emanation  is  deariy  expressed. 

TOL.  II.  U  ' 
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aod  every  where  disseminated  mnong  the  fews  a  ta^fw 
]iietiq[ihysical  subtleties  and  mysteries.^ 

Ari$iobulus,  an  Atoyandijiim  Jew,  who  Uyed  Ui^^areipi 
of  Ptolemy  Fhilometer,  wiui  w  admirer  of  the  (Jiroetghi- 
lo8opby>  and  muted  vith  fbe  study  of  tbe  lltfos^c  Iww,  w 
the  mystictd  and  idlegorical  moUlod  f^t  this  ime  jntxo- 
dueed>  some  JuM)wledge  of  tbe  Aristotelian  ^yst^i.  iEoi^ 
bins  speaks  of  bim  as  aii^vomite  of  Ptolemy^  and  quotc^^ 
from  a  work  of  bis  inscribed  to  .that  piiince,  sividry  versas 
of  ^Orpbeps,  in  wbieh  mentjon  is  ma^e  of  Moses  and  Al»a- 
bam.  These  verses  are  also  found  jn  the  wod;s  of  JTns^ 
BCartyr;  but  wilh  so  much  variatio];!  as  to  atfbrd  gromid  f or 
suspecting  their  aotheniicity.  It  is  not  improbable  iibat, 
Aristobiilas  himself^  wbo>  as  ClQmens  Ale;twdrinas  re- 
lates,^  ascribes  the  Grecian  philosophy  to  a  iQebrew 
origin,  was  the  author  of  this  frauds  as  weU.as  of  the  talef 
respecting  flie  Greek  Tersious  of  the  Sebrew  Scrqitnres. 
On  these  accounts,  we  cannot  hesitate  ito.rank  A^^tobpM)^ 
among  the  first  cormptors  of  Jewish  .wiadpm.^ 

iFrom  Egypt  we  shall  now  pass  over  into  J^d^l^»  to  Mi- 
quae  into  ihe  state  of  philosophy  amo^g  its  iphfiJiiiit^Ats. 
Soon  after  their  return  from  the  Sahylonisb  captivity,  th^ 
forsook  ttie  ancient  simplicity  of  their  sacred  dootwe,  aa4 
listened  to  the  fictions  of  human  fancy.  This  chfipge  bapr 
pened,  not  through  any  intercourse  which  the  Jews  had, 
during  their  captivity,  wiUi  the  Chaldean  piagi  ()(br  k  does 
not  appear  that  they  borrowed  any  teiiets  &(m  these),  b^t  in 
consequence  of  the  conquests  of  AIexan4er  and  bis  suc- 
cessors, which  obliged  them,  contrary  to  their  anoic^nt  ha- 
bits, to  mingle  with  foreigners.  A  circum^itance  whic^> 
left  to  ite  natural  operation,  would  have  led  tbeppi  wfi^f* 
ceptibly  into  the  adoption  of  foreign  opinions  and  custoins. 
But  their  conquerors  hastened  this  change  by  coipppliion ; 
for  we  are  informed  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  comn^and.^ 
them  to  forsake  ttieir  ancient  religious  ceremonies;  and 
although  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  bravdy  resisted  it^s 
unjust  and  tyrannical  command,  there  were  some  among 

«  Joseph.  Proem.  Ant  Jud.  p.  8. 
ss  Strom.  1.1.306. 

»  MaeciOi.  L  ii.  c  L  y.  10.  Enieb.  Pr»p.  L  Yiii.  c.  9.  1.  xiiL  c.  6. 
Jastia.  Cohort  ad  Gent  ot  Apd.  ii. 

» 
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Iftjtak  so"  ttiifaitliM  to  their  eoantry  and  their  God^  as  U^ 
diew  an  inclMation  to  eoxtil!  the  favour  of  the  conqueroi^by 
iHhfing  Pag^  traets  akid  mtpetsfittonis  with  their  own  sa* 
efdd  dbcirines  attd  c^^emonies.^  The  influence  of  example 
!m  their  Afoxandtiaii  brethren,  who  had  already  caught  Ae 
ikkfctkm  of  CFentiiisin,  doubdess  concurred,  with  the  ebth 
€wngttakceB  ot  the  fimes,  to  inti^duc^e  corruption  into  tto 
mKmm»Is  of  JitdeaC,  Accoifdingiy  we  fihd,  in  fact,  that  dc 
iXfite  for  Ch^ectan  pliilosophy  and  Egyptian  mysteries  ss0 
t$Bf  pi^vailed  in  the  joint  reign  of  AYistobulus  and  Byrca- 
t/m,  tha<  some  of  the  zealous  advocates  for  the  purity  of 
the  Jewish  firilh'  and  worddp  thought  it  necessary  to  did- 
iiomice  ofMEtfAana  upon  any  one  who-  should  teach  the  ChtH- 
ciu  wisdom  to  his  chittren.^  No  anathema,  however, 
eoidd  prevent  tttb  sj^aid  of  Greciaki  learning  among  the 
Jews. 

in  tbB  ttuae  of  Alexandier  Jannaeus,  about  one  hundred 
yeatrs  before  Chtist,  Simon  ben  Shetach,  a  learned  Jewish 
doct<^,  v^o  hitfd,  for  ^Mne  political  offl^nce,  been  banished 
Jttd^a,  was  i^alldd,  with  his  diisdples,  from  Alexandria, 
^  ttid  with  Mm/'  as  Jehudas  Levi  relates,^  ''  the  Cabbala, 
or  ora}  tmdition,  recovered  its  pristine  vigour/'  And  there 
can  b^  ttltle  donbt  that  this  Cabbala  included  the  theoretic 
cai  as  weAl  as  preceptive  doctrines  received  by  the  Alex- 
andrian  Jews  under  the  notion  of  traditions ;  especially 
since  we  have  so  muny  proofli  of  the  early  prevalence  of 
dteee  doctrines  among  the  Jews,  in  the  wtitii^  of  Philo 
aad  others. 

"nie  result  of  the  facts  already  related  is,  that  the  mystical, 
4fr  cabbaKstiic,  doctrine  of  the  Jews  arose  in  the  time  of  the 
fint  Ptotemi^.  The  Jewish  mystics,  indeed,  i»etended  t& 
trate  back  theiftoicMul  system  even  to  Adam  in  Paradise, 
and  boirist  that  their  oldest  cabbalistic  books  were  wrttten 
by  tfi^  patrfatvch  Abraham.^  But  it  will  be  evident  to  any 
dM,  who  compares  diese  books  with  Ae  system  com- 
pctonded  of  Oriisntal,  PyOiagoric,  and  Plat<mic  doctrines, 
which  tie  Jews  at  this  time  began,  as  we  have  seen,  to  m\% 

^  Maccab.    Hist.  Joseph.  Ant.  J.  1.  xil. 

«  Oeridtt-.  Bab.  In  Menachofli.  f.  64.  Li^htfbot  Hor.  Heb.  Math,  viil,  ^i\ 

**  lib.  Coui, p.  in«  p. 240.    Conf.H.  Mafdochai  de  Kareis,  c.  3. 

^  R.  Gedalias  Shalshel.  Hakkabal.  p.  28.  w 
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with  the  Mosaic  law,  that  the  leading  tenets  of  ttie  Cabbala 
and  the  Alexandrian  philosophy  are  the  same.  The  an*;- 
cient  book  entitled  Cosri,  written  by  Jehnda  Levi  before 
die  compilation  of  the  Talmud^  describes,  in  allegorical 
^d  mystical  language,  the  philosophy  which  passed  over 
firoQi  the  Alexandrian  schools  into  Juded.  The  same  phir 
losophy  is  found  in  the  cabbalistic  books  of  the  Jezirah,' 
mentioned  in  the  Talmud;  in  the  Sohar,  ascribed  to  Si- 
peon  ben  Jochai,  a  disciple  of  Akibha,  who  lived  in  the 
tune  of  Vespasian;  and  in  the  Bakir,  said  to  be  of  still 
greater  antiquity.  Although  the  age  of  these  books  is  not 
certainly  known,  there  is  great  reason  to  conclude  firom 
their  contents,  that  the  seed^  of  the  cabbidistic  doctrine 
w^re  first  sown  under  the  Ptolemies,  when  the  Jews  began 
tQ  }eam  the  Egyptian  and  Oriental  theology,  and  to  incorn 
porate  these  foreign  dogmas  with  their  ancient  creed. 

Having  said  thus  much  concerning  the  introduction  of 
Grcntile  philosophy  among  the  Jews,  both  in  Eg3rpt  and  Par 
lestine,  the  way  is  prepared  for  inquiring  into  the  rise  and 
progress  of  their  domestic  sects.  After  all  the  learned  lar 
hour  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  this  subject,  the 
prigiii  of  these  sects  still  remains  involved  in  obscurity. 
Some  eminent  writers,  on  the  authority  of  several  pasr 
sages  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in  Josephus, 
have  said,^  that  many  of  the  Jews,  after  their  return  from 
captivity,  expressed  their  religious  zeal,  not  only  by  a 
strict  observance  of  the  law,  according  to  its  literal  mean^ 
ing,  but  by  introducing  certain  religious  ceremonies,  and 
other  services,  not  prescribed  in  the  written  law,  as  volun- 
tary expressions  of  extraordinary  sanctity;  that  a  lan;e 
body  qf  these  zealots  formed  themselves  into  a  fraternity, 
or  sacred  college,  under  the  name  of  Hasidasi,  who,  under 
the  persecution  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  joined  the  Mac- 
cabees ;  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  institutions  of  this 
body  were  digested  into  a  regular  canon,  which  created 
innumerable  disputes,  and  produced  parties  among  tiie 
Jews,  of  whom  those  who  adhered  strictly  to  the  letter  of 
the  Mosaic  law  were  called  Kara^ites,  while  the  advocates 

«  ^oaliffcr.  Elench.  Trihajres.  c  72.  Dnisius  et  SerrariQs  de  HasidaBis. 
edit  a  Triglaiid.  m  Syotagm.  de  Trib.  S^ct  Jad.  Delpb.  1704.  Good^ 
jf ill's  Moms  and  Aaron,  1.  i.  c.  9. 
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fer  ttie  new  institatiouB  retained  the  name  of  Hasidsei ; 
and  that  from  the  former  spnmg  the  Sadducees,  and  frcmi 
ike  latter  the  Pharisees  and  Essenes.  This  account  of  the 
rise  of  the  Jewish  sects  is  plausible^  but  destitute  of  sufll- 
ci^t  evidence  from  antiquity.  For  the  Hasidaei^  m^i- 
tioned  by  the  author  of  the  history  of  the  Maccabees,^ 
w&e  not  a  religious  sect/ but  a  civil  party>  which  arose 
during  the  wars.  Upon  this  matter  nothing  further  is  cer- 
tain, than  that,  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  prophetic 
age,  the  Jews  began  to  corrupt  the  law  of  Moses,  by  intro- 
ducing certain  precepts  and  institutions,  which  they  prot- 
fessed  to  have  received  by  oral  tradition  from  the  most  an- 
cioit  times.  This  traditionary  law,  which  chiefly  respected 
leligious  ceremonies,  fastings,  and  other  practices  distinct 
from  the  BH>faI  di^es  of  life,  at  length  obtained,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jewish  nation,  a  degree  of  authority 
equal  to  that  of  the  Mosaic  law;  whilst  the  rest,  rejecting 
these  innovations,^  adhered  strictly  to  the  institutions  of 
their  sacred  oracles*  These  two  general  classes,  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  distinguished,  on  this  single 
groimd>  by  any  peculiar  appellation,  gtadually  adopted 
other  tenets  and  customs,  and  formed  several  distinct 
sc$cts,  of  which  the  principal  were  the  Sadducees,  the  Ka- 
raites, the  Pliarisees,  and  the  Essenes. 

Without  paying  any  attention  to  the  extravagant  fic- 
tion of  ihe  Jewish  writers,  who  pretend  to  refer  the  origin 
pf  the  Saddticean  doctrine  to  Pagan  atheists,  among  whom  - 
^ey  reckon  Aristotle ;  who,  by  the  way,  was,  they  aflbm, 
afterwards  converted,  and  made  a  proselyte  of  righteou»> 
ness,  by  Simeon  the  Just  ;^  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
those  events,  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  church,  which 
seem  to  have  gradually  given  existence  to  the  sect  of  the 
Sadducees, 

It  is  exceedingly  probable,  that,  as  soon  as  the  oral,  or 
traditionary,  law  abovementioned  was  introduced,  multi- 
tades  reprobated  the  innovation,  and  determined  to  adhere 
\o  the  written  law,  in  its  obvious  and  literal  meaning. 
This  dispute  might  naturally  occasion  a  controversy  con- 
cerning the  doctrine  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  upon  the 

^  L.  i.  c.  ?U.  13. 1.  ii.  c.  xiy.  0.        *  ShaJsheh^th  Hakkabalali,  p.  83. 
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^ilbject  of  a  (htur^  dtate ;  and  tte  specfAafions  of  the 
AleiaSiMtrian  Jews,  whicb  about  this  time  began  to  beknoWn 
In  iadea,  mi^ht  fdrnish  fresh  matter  of  debate.  The#e 
C0ttjectar(6s  are  confirmed  by  fitcts. 

Anti^onus  SocluBuSy^  a  native  of  Socho  on  tte  borders 
of  Jndea,  who  floiMsbed  ii^  the  tim6  of  El^aza^  the  hfgii 
^t^  (or  afbout  three  hundred  year^  before  Christ),  atod 
was  a  dteciple  of  Simeon  the  Jfost,  ofiended  at  the  imiova^ 
tfons  which  were  introdtfced  by  the  patrons  Of  the  tra^ 
tionary  institutions,  and  particularly  at  th6  pretensionti 
which  were  made  to  meritorious  works  of  snpei'erol^tioii^ 
by  iktftits  Of  Wh!6h  men  hoped  to  eMitte  themselViBS  to  ex- 
traordinary temporal  rewards,  strenuously  maintained  and 
taught,  (hat  men  oug^t  to  serve  Grod,  not  Kke  staves  foY 
hire,  but  frOtfi  a  pure  and  disinterested  principle  of  pftety. 
This  refined  doctrhie,  which  Antfgonns  oidy  oppOsMto 
die  expectation  of  a  temporal  recompense  for  works  of 
religion  and  charity,  his  followers  misinterpreted,  and  ex^ 
tended  to  the  rewards  of  a  future  life.  Sadoc  and  Baitho- 
sus,  two  of  his  disciples,  taught,  that  no  fiitnr«  reOom- 
pense  was  to  be  expected,  and  consequently,  that  fliere 
would  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead.  This  doctrine  they 
taught  to  their  followers ;  and  hence  arcrse,  about  two  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,  the  sect  of  the  Baithossei,  of  Sad- 
ducees.  These  appellations,  derived  firom  the  names  of 
file  founders  of  the  sect,  seem  to  have  been  at  first  used 
]irotailscuously ;  but  by  degrees  the  former  feU  into  disuse ; 
which  accounts  for  the  silence  of  the  sacred  history,  and 
of  Josepbus,  concerning  the  Baithosasi.* 

The  sect  of  the  Saddu'cees  long  continued  to  flourish  in 
J^dea,  and  to  possess  great  authority.  Although  they  dif- 
fisred  in  fundamental  points  of  fiuth  from  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  they  were  admitted  to  sacred  privil^es  and  offices, 
and  even  to  the  highest  dignity  of  the  priesthood.^  And 
notwithstanding  tiie  enmity  which  subsisted  between  this 
sect  and  that  of  the  Pharisees,  on  account  of  the  contempt 
wit&  which  the  Sadducees  treated  tiie  traditionary  law> 

"  Liglitfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt.  iii.  7.  t  u.  p.  373.    Reland  Palaisi 
L  iii.  p.  1018.    fiasiiage,  1.  u.  c.  14. 
*  Pifke  Abhoth.  o.  5.    R.  Nathan,  ad  I.  c.  apad  Lightibot  t  iL  p.  737. 
^  Acts  T*  17.    JoMpfa.  Ant  1.  xx.  c.  15. 
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llieae  ^ects  freq^iepdy  ontted  19  public  CQmci]3>  wi  in  4e-' 
£^ice  of  the  cqonmon  wme  of  xelig;i(m.  Under  the  rolgn 
of  ^;TcaQll9>  who^  about  one  hundred  and  finxty  years  ben 
{^^  Cbnat,  possessed  the  supreme  dvil  a^d  sacerdolal 
p^m^er  in  jl^udea,  ttie  Sadducees  yrere  the  leiy^ing  sect;  fo^ 
tbnt  prii^i  being  opposed  by  the  ^i^arisees  in  the  execu- 
ticp  of  ^  office  0(f  high  priest,  {treated  tl^m  with  great  ^e- 
verity^  fuid  esi>oused  the  Sadducean  pazty,  requiring  the 
whole  nation,  on  pain  of  def^tfi,  to  profess  t^e  dpctnne  of 
f|ps  sect  4^fter  the  death  of  ^yrcanus,  the  persecution 
^Ifie  jPhfffisees  was,  for  some  tj^e,  continued  by  his  son, 
AJc^uinder  /ann»us ;  but  Alexandra,  the  wife  of  Jannseins, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  j^ovenuuent,  finding  that  the 
Pharisaic  sect  was  ^noTe  pcypu}ar  than  tixe  Sadducean, 
spoused  title  interest  of  the  Fhfgrisees,  and  restored  their 
power  apd  influence.  The  Sadducees,  however,  afierwardi^ 
legi^ped  fi  considerable  share  of  political  and  ecclesiasjti- 
cfd  copsequence ;  for  we  .^nd,  that  Caiaphas  and  Anaims> 
^^bo  were  l^th  of  this  sect,  possessed  i^  succession  the 
oigce  9f  high  priest/^  After  the  destruction  p(  ^en^sa^em, 
ijikd  sect  of  the  $adducee^  fdl  into  contempt  aipong  their 
QOWtrymen,  and  even  incuir^ed  &e  hatred  of  the  Christ- 
ians; the  ci^ip^^r  Justinian  issued  a  severe  edict  against 
ftffln,*^inflictjn|f  banishment,  and,  in  case  of  obstinate  i>er- 
scrrerance,  eyeii.def^th,  upon  those  who  should  teach  their 
doctrines. 
The  cbitf  heads  of  the  Sadducean  tenets  were  these  :^ 
AU  KwB  and  traditions,  not  comprehended  in  the  writtei^ 
law,  are  to  be  rejected  as  merely  human  inventions.  Nei- 
ther angels  nor  sqpirits  have  a  distinct  existence,  separate 
irom  their  corporeal  vestment.  The  sful  of  man,  there- 
fore, does  not  remfdn  after  this  life,  but  expires  with  the 
body.  There  will  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  nor  any 
rewards  or  puuishp^iAs  after  this  l|fe.  'Ufm  is  nost  sujl>- 
jected  to  irresistible  fiito,  but  has  the  fraqiuig  of  his  con* 
dition  chiefly  in  jiis  awn  power.  Polygamy  Q^igl^t  pot  to 
be  practised. 

«  Josepli.  Ant  1.  xiii.  c.  1&  24.  Me^llath.  Taamth,  c.  4.  Basnage, 
J.  fi.  c.  16.  «  If  oveU.  146. 

«  JoaefJi.  Ant  L  xni.  c.  18.  1.  xviii.  c  2.  de  BcU.  Jnd.  1.  iL  c.  12.  Ac«s 
xxiii.  6. 8.  Matt.  xxn.  l3.  Mark  xii.  18.  Lqko  xx.  27. 
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*  It  has  been  asserted*'  that  the  Saddacees  only  received, 
as  of  sacred  authority,  the  five  books  of  Moses.  But  fhe 
contrary  clearly  appears  from  their  controversy  wKh  the' 
I%arisees,  in  Which  the  latter  appeal  to  the  prophels,  aad 
olher  sacred  writings,  as  well  as  the  law,  which  they  could 
not  have  done  with  any  propriety  or  effect,  had  not  flie 
Sadducees  admitted  their  authority.  To  this  we  may  add, 
tiiat  had  this  been  the  case,  it  is  very  improbable  that  such 
heresy  would  have  passed  without  censure. 

The  Sadducees  arc  sometimes  ranked  with  the  Epicu- 
reans ;  but  improperiy :  for,  though  they  agreed  with  them 
in  denying  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  they  differed  from 
Aem  essentially  in  their  ideas  of  God  and  Providence. 
Whilst  tfa^  Epicureans  admitted  no  Supreme  Intelligent 
Ruler  of  the  World,  and  supposed  the.  gods  wholly  uncon- 
cerned in  human  affairs,  the  Sadducees  acknowledged  the 
existence  of  the  one  true  Grod,  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews, 
and  admitted  his  universal  providence,  only  rejecting  the 
notion  of  an  absolute  and  uncontrollable  influence  over 
the  volitions  and  actions  of  men:  they  admitted,  too,  the 
reasonableness  and  obligation  of  religious  worship.  Their 
denial  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  may 
perhaps  be  in  part  ascribed  to  their  belief  in  the  hon^oge- 
neous  nature  of  man ;  for  Josephus  expressly  says,^  thiU: 
they  took  away  the  distinct  and  permanent  nature  of  tiie 
soul :  ypvjflc  tc  r^v  hafiov^v  hvaipovau  This  was,  probably, 
the  chief  ground  of  their  opposition  to  ChristiaBity,  ii^ose 
distinguishing  doctrine  is  that  of  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead. 

^  The  sect  of  the  KarmteSy^  though  its  history  be  exceed- 
ingly obscure,  is  not  to  be  ccmfounded  with  that  of  the 
Sadducees.  The  name  Karaeite  denotes  a  textuary,  or 
scripturist^  and  seems  intended  to  distinguish  those  whe 
followed  the  written  law  alone,  from  those  who  admitted 
the  authority  of  traditionary  precepts.  The  origin  of  this 
sect  is,  therefore,  to  be  referred  to  the  time  when  the  tra- 
ditionary, or  oral,  law  was  introduced,  and  with  it  the  alle- 
gorical interpretatipn  of  the  written  law.    It  may  be  col- 

"  Tertull.  de  Praescript.  L  i.  c  14.  Grig,  oontr.  Cels.  1.  L  p.  39. 
**  De  Bell.  J.  1.  ii.  c.  12.  Conf.  Ant.  J.  I.  xviii.  c.  2,  I.  xx.  o.  a. 
^  R.  Mardochai  de  Karieis,  Trigland.  Sbupart  et  Wol£  de  Kar. 
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luted  firom  the  Jewish  recovdSy  thatfliis  sect  exiited  in  the 
tkaie  of  Hyrcanns^  and  tiiat  flie  followecs  of  Sbammai  wem 
addicted  to  it^    The  fact  seems  to  have  been,  that  the 
tniditioiiaty  law  was  opposed^  as  a  corroptioii  of  the  true 
rdigion,  by  a  nnmeroiis  body,  who  strenaoasly  asserted 
the  snffidency  and  perfection  of  the  ancient  written  law, 
explained  in  its  literal  sense.    Among  these,  as  we  have 
abeady  seen,  were  the  Sadducees.    But  it  is  exceedingly 
probable,  that  the  Saddacean  tenets  were  highly  offensive 
to  many  pious  men,  who,  nevertheless,  were  not  disposed 
to  join  those  who  received  the  traditionary  institutions. 
Theee  a^Biering  simply  tq  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but 
at  die  same  time  refiising  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  Sad- 
ducees, would  of  course  become  a  separate  sect,  which 
would  be  distinguished  by  some  name  expressive  of  thek 
kadiDg  principle.    It  is  not  improbable  that  the  opposite 
party  gave  them,  in  derision,  the  name  of  Scripturists,  or 
Karasites.    In  this  manner  we  conceive  that  this  sect  arose 
at  the  same  time  with  those  of  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees. 
The  continuance  of  the  sect  of  the  Karaites  through 
several  subsequent  ages  may  be  learned  from  the  Casri 
of  Jehuda  Levi,  above  quoted,  which  intimates,  that,  in 
tile  time  of  the  Babbies  Jehuda  ben  Tabbai  and  Simeon 
bed  Shetach,  when  the  traditionary  precepts  obtained  in- 
creasing authority,  the  followers  of  the  letter  of  the  law 
were  a  separate  body.    Perhaps  the  class  of  yofiriove,  law- 
yers, mentioned  by  the  Evangelists  as  distinct  from  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,^  were  the  Kar»ites.    This  co^jec- 
tuie  is  favoured  by  a  tradition  preserved  in  the  Jerusalem 
Tahnud,^  that  there  were  in  Jerusalem  four  hundred  and 
eighty  synagogues,  each  of  which  had  a  separate  iqpart- 
meat  for  the  law,  and  another  for  the  Talmud,  or  tradi- 
tionary reeOTds ;  whence  it  seems  probable,  that  the  Scrip- 
toiiste  were  a  party  distinct  from  the  Traditionaries.    The 
scribes,  whose  office  it  was  to  e:q»ound  the  law,  from  the 
mamier  in  whidi  they  are  usually  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  conjunction  witii  tiie  Pharisees,  may  be  con- 
cluded to  have  adopted,  in  their  interpretations,  the  alle- 


«  R.  Mom.  Bctbsbitshi  ap.  Trigland.  de  Kar.  o.  6. 
^  Luc  xi.  46, 46.  *•  MegUlat.  f.  73. 
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gorical  methed  of  fhe  Traditionaries  and  Cabbafists^  and 
therefore  to  haye  commonly  belonged  to  flieir  party. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  interefit  of  fhe 
traditionary  party  greatly  increased,  and  that  of  the  Scrip- 
turists  proportionally  decHned;  so  that  the  Karseites  are 
'  from  this  time  little  heard  of,  except  ^en  they  are  men- 
tioned by  the  Pharisaical  Rabbies  in  terms  of  reproach, 
till  the  eighth  century,  when  we  find  the  sect  revived  by 
the  Rabbi  Anari  ben  David,  whose  heresy  brought  upon 
him  a  heavy  load  of  obloquy.  Hie  history  of  this  Rabbi 
clearly-  shews,  that  he  was  not,  as  some  have  supposed, 
tlie  author,  but  the  restorer  of  the  Karasite  sect^  From 
his  time,  this  sect  continued  to  produce  men  well  skilled 
in  the  Jewish  law;  among  whom,  in  the  twelflh  o^itury, 
was  Abu-Alphareus,  who  lived  in  Palei^iae,  and  wrote  a 
commentary  upon  the  Pentateuch,  which  added  so  much 
strength  to  the  interest  of  the  Karaeites,  that  tiie  tradition- 
ary party  thought  it  necessary  to  implore  the  assistance^ 
the  civil  magistrate.*^  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the 
Karaeites  continued  to  hold  their  assemblies ;  and  tiiey  are, 
at  this  day,  found  as  a  distinct  body  in  Turkey,  Russia, 
and  Lithuania,  but  are  oppressed  by  the  jealousy  of  their 
countrymen,  to  whom  a'  Karseite  is  more  hateM  than  a 
Christian  or  a  Turk.*^ 

The  distinguishing  tenets  of  the  sect  of  the  Karasites 
are :  that  there  is  no  other  rule  of  iaitfa  and  worship  than 
fhe  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  that  all  oral  tra- 
ditions, and  all  allegorical  and  mystical  interpretations  of 
the  law  are  to  be  rejected;  that  all  material  beings  were 
created  by  an  uncreated  Deity,  of  whom  no  resemblance 
can  be  found  in  any  thing  which  he  has  made;  that  he 
knows  all  things,  and  exercises  a  constant  providence  over 
all  his  works ;  that  the  human  mind  is  subject  to  Divine 
-influence,  but  at  the  same  time  remains  free  in  its  volitions ; 
that  true  penitence  takes  away  guilt;  that,  after  death,  the 
soul,  if  it  be  worthy,  ascends  to  the  intellectual  world  to 
live  there  for  ever,  but  if  it  be  guilty,  it  is  consigned  to  a 
estate  of  pain  and  ignominy ;  tiiat  6od  alone  is  to  be  wor* 

«•  Abr.  Beo  Dior.  Kabb.  Hist.  s.  66. 

M  Buddaei  Hist  Ph.  Heb.^dO. 

«i  Tenzel.  Colloq.  Menstr.  1691.    Basoage,  1.  ii.  c.  6. 
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shipped ;  aad  that  fasts  are  to  be  strictly  observed.^  The 
present  adherents  of  this  sect  are  said  to  observe  the  mori^ 
precepts  of  their  law  more  strictly  tlian  their  brethren,  the 
Phaiisaic  Rabbinites,  with  whom>  nevertheless,  they  are 
tboi^ht  unworthy  of  ecclesiastical  communion. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  Jewish  sects  was  that  of  the 
Pharisees,     Its  origin,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  sects,  is 
involved  in  some  obscurity.    The  prophet  Isaiah,  indeed^ 
found  asKmg  the  Jews,  in  his  time,  several  appearances  of 
the  spirit  and  character  which  afterwards  distinguished  the 
sect  of  the  Pharisees.*'^    But  we  have  no  proof  that  they 
existed  as  a  distinct  body  in  the  prophetic  age;  nor  do  we 
find  any  traces  of  this  sect  prior  to  the  time  when  oral  tra- 
ditions, together  with  the  allegorical  interpretations  of  the 
written  law,  were  introduced  in  the  manner  already  ex- 
plained.   Although  we  meet  with  no  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  sect  of  the  Hasidsei,  which  Scaliger  ^ 
supposes  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the  Pharisaic 
sect,  we  think  there  can  be  little  reasop  to  doubt  that  this 
'  sect  arose  soon  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  capti- 
vity, in  consequence  of  the  introdi^ction  of  traditionary 
institutions  and  allegorical  interpretations.    That  it  was 
established,  and  had  acquired  great  authority  in  the  time  of 
Hyrcanus,  and  of  his  sons,  Aristobulus  and  Alexander, 
has  been  already  hinted,  and  may  be  seen  more  at  large  in 
Josephus's  account  of  their  affairs.^    Josephus,  who  was 
himself  of  this  sect,  speaks  of  it  as  flourishing  in  the  time  of 
Jonathan  the  high  priest,  together  with  those  of  the  Sad- 
ducees  and  Essenes;  which  invalidates  the  conjecture  of 
Basnage,^  that  the  Pharisaic  sect  owed  its  rise  to  the  sepa- 
ration which  took  place  between  the  schools  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai ;  for  the  Jewish  writers  agree,  that  these  cele- 
Iwated  doctors  did  not  flourish  earlier  than  an  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 

«  R.  Japhfit  Lev.  Cod£  Wolf.  Bib.  Heb.  p.  i.  p.  671.  TrigUuid.  L  i. 
€.  10, 11.    Scbadt.  Memor.  Jnd.  p.  ii.  1.  vi.  c.  27. 

« Ii.  Iviii  2,  a  Ixv.  6. 

^  Kench.  Tiibaeres.  c.  22.  p.  170.    Reland.  Antiq.  Sac.  p.  2.  c.  ix.  §  13. 

»  Ant  Jad.  1.  xiiL  c.  9.  24. 

«•  Hi»t.  dos  Jnifs,  I.  iii  fi.  17.  §  2.  Conf.  Wolf.  Bibl.  llcb.  p.  ii.  p.  816— 
824.    Natal.  Alex.  Hist.  JSccl.  c.  i.  art  5.  §  3. 
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AI&oQgh  die  exact  time  of  the  first  appeonuoioe  of  tiie 
Fbarisaic  sect  cannot  be  ascertained^  its  origin  maybe^aiAy 
traced  back  to  the  same  period  in  ^vdiich  tte  Saddxbomm 
lieresy  arose.  FVom  the  time  that  flie  notion  of  sapOTBome^ 
rary  acts  of  self-denial,  devotion,  and  charity^  was  intio* 
duced  nnder  the  sanction  of  the  traditionary  law^  a  wide 
door  was  opened  fbr  superstition,  rel^ious  pride,  and  hy- 
pocrisy^  Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  some  would  despise  ttie 
weakness,  or  the  afTectation,  of  professing  to  be  pious  and 
holy  beyond  ttie  prescription  of  the  written  law,  otters^ 
through  a  fanatical  spirit,  or  that  they  might  provide  them- 
selves  with  a  convenient  cloak  fbr  their  vices,  would  be- 
come scrupulous  observers  of  the  traditionary  institotiona. 
And  when  these  pretenders  to  extraordinary  sanctity  saw 
fliat  many  of  those  who  observed  only  the  written  law,  not 
only  disclaimed  all  works  of  supererogation,  but  even  ro- 
nounced  the  hope  of  future  rewards,  tiiey  would  thiidt  itno- 
cessary  to  separate  themselves  into  a  distinct  body,  that  tfiey 
might  die  more  successfolly  display  tiieir  sanctity  and  piety. 
These  conjectures  are  confirmed  by  the  name  of  tiie  sect^ 
which  is  derived  from  the  word  ttT^,  to  separate.^  Tboiar 
separation  consisted  chiefly  in  certain  distincticms  respect- 
ing food,  clothing,  and  religious  ceremonies :  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  interrupted  the  uniformity  of  religious  wor- 
ship, in  which  the  Jews  of  every  sect  appear  to  have  al- 
ways united. 

The  peculiar'  character  and  spirit  of  Pharisaism  o<m- 
sisted  in  the  strict  observance  of  tiie  oral  law,  which  tliey 
believed  to  have  been  delivered  to  Moses  by  an  archangel, 
during  his  forty  days'  residence  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  to 
have  been  by  Um  committed  to  seventy  elders,  who  tnuuH 
mitted  it  to  posterity.^  Tlieir  superstitious  reverence  for 
this  law,  and  the  apparent  sanctity  of  manners  which  it 
produced,  rendered  them  exceedingly  popular.  Hie  mulr 
titude,  for  the  most  part,  espoused  their  interest ;  and  the 
great,  who  feared  their  lurtifice,  were  frequently  obliged  to 
court  their  favour.    Hence  they  obtained  the  highest  offices 

"  Suidas  in  Pharis. 

M  Josq)b.  Ant  Jad.  1.  xiii.  c.  18.  23,  24. 1.  xvii.  c.  3.  De  Bell.  J.  L  iL 
G.  12.  BlMenmeiiger  Jad.  Detect  p.  i.  c.  S.  Hornbeck  de  Jad.  Cohv.  1. 
i.  c.  3. 
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both  in  tte  stale  aad  the  priesthood,  and  had  great  weight 
bodi  in  public  and  private  affiuxs^  in  some  instances. they 
pm^red  so  tropblesome  to  dw  reigning  powers^  as  to  sab<- 
joot  tiMMoselves  to  severe  penalties..  Hyrcanns  and  Aleir 
ander  restrained  Iheir  in«»«asing  infloence^  and  treated 
Oetn  with  gfeat  rigonr.  Under  Alexmdra,  however^  they 
regained  their  consequence;  the  dissensions  betwreen  the 
adiools  of  Hillel  and  Shaminai>^  a  little  befpre  the  Onislr* 
lan  era,  increased  their  naBri>er  and  power;  and  they  conr 
tinned,  tUl  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  to  enjoy  die  chief 
sway  in  tibe  sanhedrim  and  in  the  synagogue.  After  that 
period,  when  the  other  sects  were  dispersed,  the  Pharisees 
retained  their  authority ;  and,  though  the  name  has  been 
dropped,  their  tenete  and  customs  have  ever  since  prer 
vailed  among  tte  Jewish  Babbinites ;  so  that,  at  this  day» 
sscqpt  the  Karseites,  scarcely  any  Jews  axe  to  be  found 
who  are  not,  in  reality,  of  the  Pharisaic  sect^ 
The  principal  dogmas  of  the  Pharisees  were  these : 
The  oral  law,  delivered  from  God  to  Moses  on  Monnt 
Sinai,  by  the  angel  Metraton,  and  transmitted  to  posterity 
bytradition,isof  equal  authority  with  the  written  law.  By 
observing  both  diese  laws,  a  man  may  not  only  obtain 
justification  with  God,  but  perform  meritorious  works  of 
supererogation.  Fasting,  alms-giving,  ablutions,  confes- 
sions, are  sufllcient  atonements  for  sin.  Thoughts  and  de- 
sires are  not  sinful,  unless  they  are  carried  into  action* 
Gtod  is  Ihe  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  governs  all 
things,  evoi  the  actions  of  men,  by  his  providence.  Man 
can  do  nothing  without  Divine  influence ;  which  does  not, 
however,  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  human  will.  The  soul 
of  man  is  ^piritoal  and  immortal. .  In  the  invisiUe  world 
beneath  tte  earth,  rewards  and  punishments  wiU  be  dis- 
pensed to  die  virtuous  and  vicious.  The  wicked  shall  be 
confined  in  an  et^nal  prison ;  but  the  good  shall  obtain  an 
easy  return  to  life.  Besides  the  soul^  man,  there  are 
other  spirits,  or  angels,  both  good  and  bad.  The  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  is  to  be  expected.^^ 

•  Gieger.  de  Hill,  et  Shamm. 

^  Meem.  ben  Israel  de  Tennino  Vit  I  i  §  3.    Scbadt  Mem.  Jud.  p. 
3.  L  ri.  e.  ^.  $  11.     WolU  Bibl.  Ueb.  p.  ii.  p.  816. 

*  JoMph.  Ant  Jad.L  xiii.  c.9.  L  xviiLc  3.    Bell.  J.  I.  ii.  c.  12. 
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It  appears,  firom  many  passages  in  the  wntings  of  tl|e 
Jewish  ral^bis^  that  they  held  the  doctzii^  of  the  migratiea 
of  souls  firom  one  body  to  another ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  derived  it  firom  this  ancient  Pharisees,  and  these  fi-om 
the  Oriental  phOosophers.  This  Metempsifchosb  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  understood  in  the  Pythagoric,  and  not  in  the 
Stoic  sense.  The  Jews,  probably,  borrowed  this  error 
from  the  Egyptians.  There  is  no  reason,  as  some  witter» 
have  done,  to  consider  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees  as  a  brands 
from  the  Stoic  school.^  For,  though  the  Pharisees  resem- 
bled the  Stoics  in  their  aifectation  of  peculiar  sanctity,, 
their  notion  of  Divine  Providence  was  eiasentially  different 
firom  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  Fate ;  and  their  cast  of  man- 
ners arose  from  a  different  source :  that  of  the  Stoics  bdmg 
derived  from  their  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  soul,  as  a  par- 
ticle of  the  Divine  nature ;  that  of  the  Pharisees,  firom  & 
false  persuasion  that  the  law  might  be  fiilfiUed,  and  justifi* 
cation  with  GU>d  obtained,  by  ceremonial  observances. 

The  peculiar  manners  of  this  sect  are  strongly  marked  in 
the  writings  of  the  EvangeliBts;^  particularly,  their  exact- 
ness in  observing  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  law,  both: 
written  and  traditionary;  tiie  rigour  of  their  discipline,  in 
watchings,  fastings,  and  ablutions;  their  scrupulous  care 
to  avoid  every  kind  of  ritual  impurity ;  their  long  and  fire- 
quent  prayers,  made  not  only  in  the  synagogues  and  temple^ 
but  in  the  public  streets ;  their  broad  phylacteries  on  the 
borders  of  their  garments,  in  which  were  written  sentences. 
of  the  law;  their  assiduity  in  making  proselytes;  their 
ostentatious  charities;  and,  under  all  this  shew  of  zeal 
and  piety,  their  vanity,  avarice,  licentiousness,  and  in- 
humanity. This  account  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Jewish  writers  themselves.^  The  Talmudic  books^ 
mention  several  distinct  classes  of  Pharisees,  under  cha- 
racters which  shew  them  to  have  been  deeply  immersed 

«  Joieph.  in  Vita  ma,  p.  099.  Bndd.  Hi^  Ph.  Heb.  §  \9.  Fmb.  Bib. 
Or.  V.  ii.  n.  608.    Budd.  Hist.  Eccl.  Vet  T.  t  ii.  p.  1217. 

**  Matt  vi.  ix.  xv.  xxiiL    Luke  yii.  &c. 

•*  Lig^htfoot  ad.  loc.  cit  Groodwio.  Mos.  et  AaroD,  p.  ISO., 202.  Piike 
Abhoth.  c  ii.  n.  5.    Bava  Bathra,  f.  viii.  2.    Basnage.  H.  J.  I.  ii.  p.  499. 

•*  ligbtfoot  in  Math,  iu  7.  Goodwin,  p.  206.  Buxtorf.  Lex.  Talm. 
p.  1862.    Hotlinger.  Thesatir.  Phil.  1.  i.  c.  1. 
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in  the  Idlest  and  most  ridicnlous  superstitioiui.  Among 
tiiese  were,  tbe  Troncated  Pharisee,  ifho,  that  he  might 
appear  in  profound  meditation,  as  if  destitute  of  feet, 
scarcely  lifted  tti^n  fh>m  the  ground ;  the  Mortar  nmii- 
see,  who,  that  his  contemplations  mig^t  not  be  disturbed, 
.  wore  a  deep  cap,  in  the  shape  of  a  mortar,  which  would 
only  permit  him  to  look  upon  the  grouid  at  his  feet ;  and 
the  Striking  Pharisee,  who,  shutting  his  eyes  as  he  walked, 
to  avoid  the  sight  of  women,  often  struck  lus  head  against 
the  wall.  Such  wretched  expedients  did  s^ne  of  tiiese 
hypocrites  make  use  of  to  captivate  the  admiration  of  (lie 
vulgar.  Tile  political  influence  which  flieir  popularity 
-gave  them  appears  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Jewish  his- 
tory ;  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  Hyrcanus,  Aristobuluis, 
JannsBus  Alexander,  Alexandra,  and  Herod.^  Among 
liie  followers  of  Pharisaism  were  women,  who,  after  thrf 
example  of  the  men,  under  flie  cloak  of  singular  piety  and 
sanctity,  disguised  the  most  licentious  manners.^ 

Another  Jewish  sect  was  that  of  the  Essenes,  of  the  ori- 
gin of  which  the  learned  are  much  divided  in  opinion.  It  is 
certain,  from  the  testimony  of  Josephus,^  that  it  flourished 
in  tiie  thne  of  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas  Maccabseus, 
Aat  is,  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  Christ.  It  also 
appears  from  the  account  which  Josephus  gives  of  the  in- 
stitutidns  of  this  sect,  that  they  were  borrowed  fi^m  the 
Pjrthagoreans.  It  may  therefore  be  conjectured,  with  a  high 
degree  of  probability,  that  at  tiie  time  when  the  great  body 
of  the  Jews  were  carried  captive  into  Babylon,  the  small 
remainder  of  this  oppressed  people,  after  their  temple  was 
"demolished,  their  city  laid  waste,  and  thefar  religious  wor- 
ship interrupted,  were  driven  by  the  cruel  oppression  of 
Credaliah,  the  prefect  set  over  them  by  the  king  of  Assyria, 
to  take  refuge  in  Egjrpt ;  that  here,  for  want  of  flie  public 
rites  of  religion,  these  ftigitives,  who  had  a  setfled  aversion 
to  the  idolatries  of  the  Egyptians,  withdrew  into  solitary 
-places,  where  they  endeavoured  to  supply  the  place  of  sa- 
tnifices  by  deyoting  themselves,  in  private,  to  a  religious 

••  Jos.  Ant  Jud .  I.  xiii.  c.  18.  24, 25.  I.  xviii.  c.  1, 2.    Vitringa  de  Vet 
Sywif;.  p.  191.    Keland.  Ant.  Heb.  p.  132.    Selden  de  Syned.  p.  736. 
^^  lightfoot  in  Matt.  iii.  6. 
^  Aotjq.  Jud.  I.  xiii.  c.  9.  24. 
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life :  and  that,  when  they  becaiae  aeqoainled  witti  tke  Py- 
thagoreans, who  in  the  same  country  adopted  a  plan  of  life 
somewhat  similar  to  their  own,  they  borrowed  from  (iiem 
sach  of  tiieir  opinions  and  practices,  as,  by  the  help  of  the 
Egyptian  method  of  allegorizing,  diey  could  ineoiporate 
wiUi  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  Moses.  Afterwards^ 
when  new  colonies  of  Jews  were  brought  into  Egypt  by 
Alexander  and  Ptolemy  I^tgus,  and  were  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  tiieir  rdigion,  it  is  probable  diat  these  Jewish 
hermits,  haying  been  long  accustomed  to  solitude,  per- 
siistted  in  Aeir  ascetic  life  and  peculiar  institutions,  and 
fioirmed  a.  distinct  society. ;  that  some  of  these,  with  others 
of  tiieir  countiymen,- embracing  the  indulgence  granted 
them  by  Ptolemy  Lagus,  returned  to  Judea ;  and  that  hefe, 
through  the  power  of  habit,  they  continued  their  former 
manner  of  Ufe,  and,  retiring  to  the  desert  parts  of  the 
country,  established  mid  propagated  that  peculiar  sect, 
which,  fitHu  thoir  extraordinary  sanctity,  were  called  Es- 
senes,  a  name  probably  derived  from  the  word  iQn,  which 
signifies  holy.  These  conjectures,  tiiough  not  supported 
by  any  direct  aiuthority,  peri'ectly  agree  with  the  subse- 
quent history  of  this  sect,  and  account  for  its  existence 
more  satisfiEictoiily  than  any  other  ^ich  have  been  sug- 
gested.^ 

The  Essenes  formed  themselves  into  a  friendly  frater- 
nity, for  the  purpose  of  subduing  their  passions,  and  lead- 
ing a  holy  life.  They  commonly  lived  in  a  state  of  cdii- 
bacy,  and  adopted  the  children  of  other  men,  to  educate 
them  in  their  own  principles  and  customs.  They  despised 
riches,  and  had  a  perfect  community  of  goods ;  every  one, 
who  was  admitted  into  their  society,  lodging  his  whole 
property  in  a  common  treasury,  whence  the  wants  of 'all 
were  equally  supplied.  They  clotiied  themselves  in  plain 
garments,  diiefly  white,  and  held  oil,  and  unguents  of 
every  kind^  in  abcmiination.  Their  daily  religious  exer- 
cises they  performed  with  great  exactness.  Before  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  they  suffered  no  common  language  to 
pass  their  lips,  but  recited  certain  prayers,  that  it  might 

»  Conf.  Jos.  Ant  1.  xviti.  2.  BeU.  J.  L  il  o.  11.  Plin.  Hbt  Nat  1.  y. 
c.  17.  Pliny  was  too  little  acquainted  with  Jewish  affidra  to  deaerre 
credit  on  this  subject 
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tiae  upoB  them  foftnnatdy ;  at  the  smile  time  l#oU^  to- 
wards die  sun,  which  they  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Deity.  From  this  time  to  the  fifSi  hour  every  ooe  was  em* 
]rio]red  in  his  proper  occiq)atio]i ;  th^i/ washing  them- 
selves, and  putting  on  their  white  garments,  they  went  into 
their  public  hall,  or  refectory,  to  dinner,  and  received  their 
portion  of  food  from  the  hand  of  the  servitor  in  silence. 
After  their  evening  labours,  &ey  supped  together  in  the 
same  manner ;  and  every  meal  was  b^un  and  closed  with 
prayer.  No  noise  or  confusion  was  ever  heard  or  seen  in 
their  assemblies;  but  conversation  was  carried  on  with 
rach  qoifitiiess,  &at  a  spectator  .would  have  imagined  the 
silence  and  tranquillity  of  the  scene  intended  to  express 
some  saored  mystery.  They  were  temperate,  peaceable, 
and  honest ;  true  to  their  word,  without  the  obligation  of 
an  oath,  to  which  they  were  averse,  except  on  the  most 
solema  occasions ;  and  prompt  to  deeds  of  kindness,  which 
they  perf(Hined  at  pleasure,  without  the  authority  of  tlue 
master  of  the  fraternity,  whose  instructions  they  were  in  all 
ofiior  timigs  obliged  to  follow.  The  virtues  of  plants  ai^d 
minerals  vrere  much  studied  among  them,  and  applied  to 
the  cure  of  diseases.  They  honoured  the  nsone  of  Moses 
next  to  that  of  God;  and  he  who  blasphemed  it  was 
punished  with  deatii.  &o  rigorous  were  they  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  that  they  would  neither  kindle  a 
fire,  nor  remove  a  vessel,  nor  ease  themselves  on  that  day. 
To  be  toiu^d  by  any  one  not  belonging  to  their  sect,  or 
for  an  old  man  of  their  order  to  be  touched  by  a  young 
person,  they  held  to  be  an  impurity  which  required  ablu- 
tion. Some  among  them  undertook  to  predict  future  events 
from  their  sacred  books.  They  offered  no  sacrifices,  but 
on  the  seventh  day  repaired  to  the  synagogue,  where  the 
elder  brethren  explained  the  law  to  the  younger.  Through 
the  simplicity  of  tiieir  manner  of  living,  it  commonly  hap- 
pened, that  they  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age.  They  were 
capable  of  enduring  pain  with  great  fortitude ;  as  appear- 
ed in  the  firmness  wiUi  which  they  bore  the  tortures  inflict- 
ed upon  them  by  the  Romans,  rather  than  blaspheme  their 
lawgiver,  or  violate  any  of  his  precepts.  They  held,  that 
the  body  is  perishable,  but  the  soul  immortal ;  that  the 
soul,  formed  of  a  subtle  ether,  is  imprisoned  in  the  body, 
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and  is  never  imppy  till  it  is  released  from  its  prison ;  that 
the  good  ivill^  after  deatii,  be  removed  ib  a  tranquil  and 
delightful  region  beyond  the  ocean^  but  the  bad  to  a  dark 
habitation,  which  resounds  with  never-ceasing  lamenta* 
tions ;  and  that  all  things  are  under  the  direction  of  Divine 
Providence.'*^ 

The  body  of  the  Essenes  w€ts  not  a  single  community^ 
but  consisted  of  many  distinct  societies,  formed  in  the 
country,  where  they  practised  agriculture,  or  at  a  small 
distance  from  a  town,  where  they  might  exercise  their  ma- 
nual occupations :  they  had,  however,  one  common  inter- 
est: and  when  any  one  of  their  number  happened  to 
travel,  wherever  he  found  an  Essene  fraternity,  he  wad 
sure  of  being  supplied  with  necessary  provision  and 
clothing.  All  domination  they  held  to  be  unjust,  and  in- 
consistent with  the  law  of  Nature,  who  has  produced  all 
her  sons  in  a  state  of  equality.  So  averse  were  they  to 
wsar,  that  they  would  not  suffer  any  of  their  body  to  be 
employed  in  manufacturing  military  weapons,  or  instru^ 
ments  of  any  kind.  No  one  was  admitted  as  a  member  of 
tins' fraternity,  without  passing  through  a  course  of  prepa-^ 
ratory  discipline  out  of  the  society,  for  one  year,  and  af^ 
terwards  approving  his  constancy,  by  two  years'  regular 
attendance  within  the  college.  After  this,  if  he  was  judged 
wordiy,  he  was  received  as  a  brother,  with  a  solemn  oath 
to  conform  to  the  discipline,  and  observe  the  rules  of  the 
society,  to  guard  its  sacred  books,  and  the  names  of  its 
angels,  and  not  to  divulge  its  mysteries.  Josephus  com- 
putes the  number  of  Essenes,  in  his  time,  to  have  been 
about  four  thousand. 

What  was  meant,  in  the  oath  administered  to  the  novi- 
ciates, by  "  guarding  the  names  of  the  angels,"  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  notion,  which  commonly  prevailed  in 
the  East,  and  in  Egypt,  concerning  the  power  of  demons, 
or  angels,  over  the  affairs  of  this  world.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Essenes,  having  adopted  the  visionary  fancies  6f 
their  Pagan  neighbours  concerning  these  superior  natures, 
imagined  themselves  able,  by  the  magical  use  of  the  names 
of  angels,  to  perform  supernatural  wonders :  and  that  the 

"i^  Joseph,  de  Bell.  J.  J.  ii.  c.  12.  Ant.  J.  I.  xviii.  c.  2.  1.  \iii.  c.  9. 
Philo  de  Essen.  Op.>  876,  &c. 
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dae  observance  of  these  mystical  rites  was  flie  -diarge^ 
vbich  they  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  take>  of  tlie  sacred 
names  of  the  angels.^ 

From  the  silence  of  the  Evangelists  concerning  this 
sect,  and  from  several  tenets  and  customs  in  which  they 
differed  from  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  some  have  supposed 
that  they  were  a  sect  of  Pagan  philosophers,  who  adopted 
in  part  the  Jewish  manners.  But  this  opinion  is  contrary 
to  the  express  testimony  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  who  both 
speak  of  three  sects  of  Jews ;  Sadducees,  Pharisees,  and 
Essenes.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  sect 
borrowed  many  things  from  the  heathen  philosophers,  and 
particularly  from  the  Pythagoreans,  whom  they  nearly  re- 
sembled in  their  nuumer  of  living.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  that  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  Pythagoreans  in 
Egypt ;  and  that,  adopting  these  as  far  as  their  reverence 
£(»'  the  law  of  Moses  would  permit,  they  formed  a  distinct 
sect  which  subsisted  after  their  return  into  Judea. 

Philo  mentions  two  classes  of  Esi^enes,  of  whom  <me 
followed  a  practical  institution,  the  cfther  professed  a  theo- 
retical system.  The  latter  he  distinguishes  by  the  name 
of  the  TkerapeutiB,  According  to  this  writer,^^  who  is  h^e 
our  only  authority,  the  Therapeutae,  so  called,  as  it  seems» 
from  the  extraordinary  purity  of  their  religious  worship, 
were  a  contemplative  sect,  who,  with  a  kind  of  religious 
fienzy,  placed  their  whole  felicity  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  Divine  Nature.  Detaching  themselves  wholly  from  se? 
cplar  affairs,  they  transferred  tbeir  property  to  their  relations 
or  fiiends,  and  withdrew  into  solitary  places,  where  they 
devoted  themselves  to  a  holy  life.  The  principal  society  of 
this  kind  was  formed  near  Alexandria,  where  they  lived, 
not  far  from  each  other,  in  separate  cottages,  each  of  which 
had  ite  own  sacred  apartment,  to  which  the  inhabitant  re- 
tired f(x  the  purposes  of  devotion.  After  their  morning 
prayers,  they  spent  the  day  in  studying  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  endeavouring,  by  the  hdlp  of  the  commentaries 
of  their  ancestors,  to  discover  some  allegorical  meaning 

^  VitriBg.  de  Vet  Synag.  1.  c.    Goodwin  Mos.  et  Aar.  1.  i.  c.  12.  $  23. 
Hettinger,  I.  c.    Coloss.  ii.  16. 
7*  De  Vit  Contempt  Op.  p.  891. 
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itk  ererj  pari.    Besides  tliis^  fliey  entertained  tfaemsdres 
vfUh  composing  sacred  hymns  in  yarious  kinds  of  metre. 
Six  days  of  the  week  were,  in  this  manner,  passed  in  soli- 
tude.   On  the  seventh  day  they  met,  clothed  in  a  decent 
habit,  in  a  pablic  assembly;  where,  taking  their  places 
according  to  their  age,  .they  sat,  with  the  right  hand  be- 
tween the  breast  and  the  chin,  and  the  left  at  the  side. 
Then,  some  one  of  the  elders,  stepping  forth  into  the  middle 
of  the  assen^bly,  discoursed,  with  a  graye  countenance, 
and  A  calm  tono  of  voice,  on  the  doctrines  of  the  sect;  the 
audience,  in  the  mean  time,  remaining  in  perfect  silence^ 
and  occasioncdly  expressing  their  attention  and  approba- 
tion by  a  nod.    The  chapel  where  they  met  was  divided 
Jnto  two  apartments — one  for  the  men,  the  other  for  the 
women.    So  strict  a  regard  was  paid  to  silence  in  these 
assemblies,  that  no  one  was  permitted  to  whisper,  or  even 
to  l)reathe  aloud ;  but  when  the  discourse  was  finished,  if  the 
question  which  had  been  proposed  for  solution  had  been 
treated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience,  they  expressed 
their  approbation  bv  a  murmur  of  applause.    Then  the 
speaker,  rising,  sung  a  hymn  of  praise  to  God,  in  the  last 
vers6  of  which  the  whole  assembly  joined.     On  great  fes- 
tivals, the  meeting  was  closed  with  a  vigil,  in  which  sacred 
music  was  performed,  accompanied  with  solemn  dancing : 
and  these  vigils  were  continued  till  morning,  when  the  as- 
sembly, after  a  morning  prayer,  in  which  their  faces  were 
directed  towards  the  rising  sun,  was  broken  up.    So  atw 
stemious  were  these  ascetics,  that  they  commonly  eat 
nothing  before  the  setting  sun,  and  often  fasted  two  or 
three  days.    They  abstained  from  wine,  and  tfieir  ordinary 
food  was  bread  and  herbs. 

Much  dispute  has  arisen  among  the  learned  concerning: 
&is  sect.  Some  have  imagined  them  to  have  been  Jnda- 
izing  G^itiles ;  ^^  but  Philo  supposes  them  to  be  Jews, 
by  speaking  of  them  as  a  branch  of  the  sect  of  "Essenes, 
^  and  expressly  classes  them  among  the  followers  of  Moses. 
Others  have  maintained,  Hiat  tiie  Therapeutse  were  an 
Alexandrian  sect  of  Jewish  converts  to  the  Christian  faith. 


i?»LaDgil  Diss.  Hal.  1721. 
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wbo-deroted  fhemeelTes  to  a  monastic  life.^  Bat  this  is 
impossible,  for  Philo,  who  wrote  before  ChriiManity  ap- 
peared in  Egypt,  speaks  of  this  as  an  established  sect 
Frma  comparing  Philo's  account  of  this  sect  with  tiie  state 
of  phflosophy  in  (ho  country  where  it  flonrished,  we  con- 
clude, ttat  the  Therapeutae  were  a  body  of  Jewish  fanatics, 
who  suffered  tiiemselves  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  ancient  religion,  by  the  example  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Pythagoreans.  How  long  this  sect  con- 
tinued is  uncertain;  but  it  is  not  improbable,  that,  after 
the  appearance  of  Christianity  in  Egypt,  it  soon  became 
extinct. 

Besides  the  four  principal  sects  of  the  Jews,  the  Karae*- 
ites,  flie  Sadducees,  the  Pharisees,  and  the  Essenes',  several 
otiiers  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers;  but  they  are 
either  wholly  fictitious,  or  of  little  consequence. 

Among  these  sects  there  were,  doubtless,  many  ingenious 
and  able  men,  who,  had  their  attention  been  turned  to- 
wards philosophy,  might  have  been  eminent  philosophers. 
But  they  were  too  deeply  engaged  in  the  study  of  their 
written  and  traditionaty  law,  to  pay  much  attention  to  sci- 
ence; and  their  history  affords  few  particulars  which  can  be 
brought  within  the  design  of  this  work.  We  must  not, 
iiowever,  overlook  the  elegant  moralist,  Jeshuah  ben  Si- 
nch ; .  the  celebrated  doctors  of  the  law,  Hillel  and  Sham* 
mai;  the  learned  Philo ;  and  the  useful  historian  Josephus. 

JeBktta,  the  son  of  Sirach^^  appears  from  his  own  testi- 
mony to  have  been  a  native  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  have 
lived  hi  the  time  of  the  high  priest  Eleazer,  about  three 
hundred  years  before  Christ  The  last  high  priest  whom 
he  mentions  is  Simeon,  the  son  of  Onias,  who  was  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  Eleazer,  whom  he  would  doubt- 
less have  added  to  the  rest,  had  he  not  been  still  living 
when  Joshua  wrote*  We  are  indebted  to  this  Jeshua  for  a 
Moral  Manual,  which  contains  a  summary  of  the  ethics  re- 
ceived among  the  Jews  after  the  period  of  ^  prophets. 
It  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  into 

^  Montefalcon  Trad.  Phil,  de  la  Vie  ooat  Par.  1700.  Svo.  Lettres, 
he.  snr  les  Therapeutcs,  Paris,  1712. 

^  Ch.  1.  V.  20.  Joseph.  Aut  Jnd.  I.  xiL  e.  3.  Wolf.  Bib.  Heb.  P.  i. 
p.  266. 
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Greek  by  his  grandson,  at  tfie  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Energetes.^^  This  piece;  called  the  book  of  Ec- 
clesiasdcusy  was  formerly  read  by  the  Jews;  but,  aftar 
sufiering  mach  interpolation,  it  was  at  length  prcriiibited. 
Passages  extracted  from  this  book  are,  however,  still  in 
ttie  bands  of  the  Jews,  under  the  title  of.  The  Sentences  of 
Ben  Sira.77 

Hillel,  sumamed  Hasisaken,  was  bom,  at  Babylon,  of 
poor  parents,  but  of  the  royal  stock  of  David,  in  the  year 
112  before  Christ.    After  residiog  forty  years  in  Babylon,, 
where  he  married  and  had  a  son,  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  law. 
Shemaiah  and  Abdalion  were  at  that  time  eminent  doctors 
in  Jerusalem.    Hillel,  unable  on  account  of  his  poverty 
to  gain  a  regular  admission  to  their  lectures,  spent  a  cour 
siderable  part  of  the  profits  of  his  daily  labour  in  bribing 
the  attendants  to  allow  him  a  place  at  the  door  of  the  pub- 
lic hall,  where  he  might  gather  up  the  doctrine  of  these 
eminent  mast  crs  by  stealth ;  and  when  this  expedient  failed 
him^  he  found  means  to  place  himself  at  the  top  of  the 
building  near  one  of  the  windows.    By  unwearied  perse- 
verance,  Hillel  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
most  difficult  points  of  the  law;  in  consequence  of  which, 
his  reputation  gradually  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  he  be- 
came the  master  of  the  chief  school  in  Jerusalem.    In  this 
station  he  was  universally  regarded  as  an  oracle  of  wisdom 
scarcely  inferior  to  Solomon,  and  had  many  thousand  fol- 
lowers.   He  had  such  command  of  his  temper,  that  no  one 
ever  saw  him  angry.    The  name  of  Hillel  is  in  the  highest 
esteem  among  the  Jews,  for  the  pains  which  he  took  to 
perpetuate  the  knowledge  of  the  traditionary  law.    He  axr 
ranged  its  precepts  under  six  general  classes;  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  digest  of  the  Jewish  law,  which 
is  called  the  Talmud.    Hillel  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the 
great  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.^® 

Shammai,'^  one  of  the  disciples  of  Hillel,  deserted  his 

"  Conf.  HieroD.  Praef.  in  Prov.  Hact  .Dem.  Ev.  Pr.  ii.  p.  253.  Fa- 
bric. Bib.  Gr.  v.  ii.  p.  728, 9.  ^  Bartolocc.  Bib.  Rab.  t  i.  p.  680. 

T8  Buiiolocc.  Bib.  Rab,  t.  i.  p.  784.  Geiger.  Comment  dc  Hill,  et 
Sbam.  Altdorf.  17(^7.    Matt  Ligbtfoot  Uor.  Heb.  4to.  p.  373. 

»  Geigcr.  I.  c. 
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Mbool,  and  formed  a  college  of  his  own,  in  which  he  taught 
dogmas  contrary  to  those  of  his  master.  He  rejected  tfie 
oral  law,  and  followed  the  written  law  only,  in  its  literal 
sense.  Hence  he  has  been  ranked  among  the  Karaeites. 
Tlie  schools  of  Hillel  and  Shammai  long  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  Jewish  church  by  violent  contests,  in  which 
however  the  party  of  Hillel  was  at  last  victorious. 

Among  the  Jews  who  inhabited  Egypt,  was  bom  at 
Alexandria,  of  a  noble  and  sacred  family,  PAtto,  a  writer 
deservedly  celebrated  for  his  erudition.  The  exact  time  of 
bis  birth  is  not  known ;  but,  as  he  speaks  of  himself  as  old 
and  grey-headed  in  ibe  time  of  Caligula,  when  he  was  sent 
upon  an  embassy  trom  his  countrymen  in  Egypt  to  the  em- 
peror, which  happened  in  the  year  40,  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  bom  at  least  twenty  years  before  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  Christian  era.^ 

Whilst  he  was  young,  Philo  diligently  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  Grecian  eloquence  and  wisdom  in  the  schools 
of  the  Sophists  and  philosophers.  He  was  intimately  con- 
versant with  the  writings  of  Plato,  whose  philosophy  was  at 
this  time  highly  esteemed  in  Alexandria,  and  made  him3elf 
so  perfectly  master  both  of  his  doctrine  and  language,  that 
it  became  a  proverbial  observation,  ^'  Either  Plato  philo^ 
nized,  or  Phik)  platonized."  After  what  manner  Philo 
stndied  philosophy,  will  appear  from  a  comparison  of  the 
nature  of  Jewish  learning  with  the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian 
schools.  We  have  seen,  that,  from  the  time  x>(  the  Ptole- 
mies, the  use  of  allegories  had  been  borrowed  by  the  Jews 
from  their  Egyptian  neighbours;  and  that,  by  the  help  of 
these,  Platonic  and  Pjrthagorean  dogmas  were  introduced 
among  them,  as  the  concealed  and  symbolical  sense  of 
their  own  law.  In  this  manner  they  were  able,  without 
seeming  to  be  indebted  to  heathen  philosophers,  to  make 
any  use  they  pleased  of  their  systems.  We  have  also  seen, 
that  in  Egypt  these  systems  were  adulterated  with  many 
dogmas  from  the  Oriental  philosophy,  particularly  on  the 
subject  of  the  Divine  Nature.  This  philosophy,  which 
bad  been  so  well  received  in  Alexandria^  Philo  eagerly 
embraced;  and,  either  for  want  of  a  perfect  acquaintance 

««  Hi«ron.  Cat  Scr.  Eccl.c  ii.    Soidas.  Phot.  Cod.  lOd. 
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with  Jewish  kafning,  or  thfoagh  a  distaste  for  the  auiiple 
doctrine  of  the  Mosiuc  law  literally  understood,  he>  by  the 
help  of  allegory,  boldly  interwove  the  Platonic  dogmai^ 
witti  tlie  doctrines  of  the  sacred  oracles,  and  ascribed  thera 
to  Moses.  It  is,  moreover,  exceedingly  probable,  that  he 
was  herein,  in  some  measure,  influenced  by  the  example 
of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutae  ;  and  that,  though  he  did 
not  adopt  their  manner  of  living,  he  imitated  their  method 
of  philosophising ;  for  he  always  speaks  of  them  in  the 
highest  terms  of  commendation;  and  he  describes  hi& 
youthful  studies  and  contemplations  in  language  which  per- 
fectly agrees  with  the  spirit  of  these  sects.®^ 

Whatever  inclination  Philo  had  towards  the  fanatical 
philosophy  of  the  Essenes,  his  love  of  eloquence  drew  him 
off  from  contemplative  pursuits,  and  immersed  him  in  civil 
affairs.  He  visited  Rome,  at  the  request  of  his  country- 
Qien,  to  vindicate  them  from  the  calumnies  with  which  they 
)iad  been  loaded  by  the  Alexandrians.  Though  his  em- 
bassy proved  fruitless,  he  committed  the  substance  of  his 
Apology  for  the  Jews  to  writing,  and  herein  gave  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  his  learning,  ability,  and  integrity.  Euso- 
bins  relates,  that  after  the  death  of  Caligula  this  Apology 
was  read  in  the  Roman  senate.^ 

That  Philo  was  acquainted  with  Grecian  literature  and 
philosophy  sufficiently  appears  from  his  writings;  but  his 
fondness  for  allegorical  interpretations  is  no  proof  of  the 
solidity  of  his  judgment.  At  the  same  time  that  he  grcaily 
admired,  and  closely  followed,  the  Platonic  system,  in  the 
adulterated  state  in  which  it  was  taught  in  the  Alexandrian 
schools,  he  professed  to  derive  the  tenets  of  Platonlsm 
from  the  sacred  writings,  and  even  represented  Plato  as  a 
disciple  of  Moses.  Of  tliis  strange  combination  of  Plato- 
nic rcfiiiements  with  the  simple  doctrine  of  tlie  Hebrew 
sciiptures,  innumerable  examples  occur  in  his  works. 

In  his  book  upon  the  creation  of  the  world,  Pbilo  every 
where  supposes  the  prior  existence  of  Plato's  world  of 
Jdcas;  aad  represents  tlic  Deity  as  constructing  visible 
nature  after  a  model  which  he  had  first  formed.     He  altri- 

•«  Jos.  Ant.  J.  I.  xviii.  c.  18.    Buscb.  Hbt.  Ece.  I.  ii.  o.  4.    Pr.  Kv.  U 
vii.  c.  12.     rhil.  dt*.  Spt  cial.  Leg.  Op.  p.  7f)l>. 
"  Jos.  cl  Ku.>eb.  I.  c. 
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Irates  to  Modes  all  the  aHetapliyiieal  Biriittoties  of  Plato 
npctai  tlii!i  subject,  and  maintams,  that  ike  {Philosopher  re- 
ceived them  from  the  holy  pro]^et :  ''  God/'  says  he,^ 
"  when  ho  foresaw,  in  his  Divine  wiisdom,  fliat  te  fair  inii- 
tatioji  could  possibly  exist  without  a  fair  pattern,  nor  any 
•enaible  object  be  &ulfles8,  which  did  not  correspond  to 
tiie  aichet]rpe  of  some  iutelHgible  idea,  after  he  had  decreed 
to  nudLO  this  sensible  workl,  first-formed  «m  intelligible  and 
incorporeal  modd,  aflerwhich  ho  might  fiBme  the  material 
"World ;  flie  latter  containing  as  many  kinds  of  sensible,  as 
Ifce  f&rmBt  of  int^gible  natures.  Hie  ideal  world-  must 
nei&er  be  represented,  nor  conceired^  as  ciroumsaibed  by  . 
space/'  Again,^  "  This  intriligible  world  is,  according 
to  the  Mos^c  doctrine,  no  other  than  the  Word,  or  Rea^  1 
son  ^yot)  of  Crod  now  forming  (he  world;  and' this  Reason  I 
m  the  beginning  produced  heaven,  which  consists  in  pur^ 
ess^ee,  and  is  the  destined  habitotion  of  gods  bodi  visible 
andinvisa>le;^  '' The  Cimtor,'*  adds  he,^  f«  framed,  in  the 
intelligible  world,  first  of  all,  an  incorpoieal  heaven,  an 
invisible  ^urtti,  and  the  image  of  air  and  spaoe,  and  af- 
terwards the  incorporeal  essence  of  water  and  Ught,  and 
the  intelBgible  pattern  of  flie  son  and  all  the  stars/' 

After  the  eccample  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  which 
combing  the  Pytfiagorean  doctrine  with  the  Platonic, 
Hdlo  supposes  the  order  of  the  visible  world  to  have  been 
adapted  to  ihe  -Pytiiagorean  proportions  and  numbers. 
He  maintains  the  immutability  of  tfie  material  world,  upon 
flie  Iffindple  universally  adopted  by  the  ancients,  tibat  as 
from  nothii^  nothing  can  be  produced,  so  nothing  wfaieh 
existe  can  be  annihilated :  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
be  conceived  matter  to  be^  coeval  with  Deity w^  He  held 
die  human  soul  to  consist  of  three  natures,  the  rational,  . 
ttie  inascftle^  and  the  concupiscible.^ 

Concerning  the  Deity,  Philo  every  where  makes  use  of 
die  language  of  Plato  raflier  tiian  of  Moses.  He  speaks 
of  God  as  containing  all  things,  but  contained  by  none;  as 
cpD^bftadng  all  things  within  his  bosom,  and  pervading^every 
part  tsS tiie  unirerse.    His  language' cdncemhagthe  Divine 

«  Do  Opif.  Mundi,  p.  3.  •*  P.  5.  •»  P.  6. 9. 

**  De  Mundo  incorrupt  p.  930,  &c. 
*^  DeConfos.  Ling.  p.  322.    Dc  Legis  Alkg.  p.  53. 
VOL.  II.  Z 
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Natme  is  so  obscure  andiiicoiisistoiity  that  it  is  difficult  to 
discover,  with  accuracy,  his  real  uieaning.  But,  if  those 
parts  of  bis  writings,  in  which  he  drops  the  popular  lai^ 
guage,  and  expresses  tiis  philosophical  notions  oo  this  sub- 
ject, be  diligently  compared,  it  will  perhaps  be  found,  that 
Philo  supposed  a  quaternion  of  principles  in  the  Divine 
Nature ;  tiie  first  fountain  of  Divinity,  and  three  emanations 
from  this  fountain,  each  possessing  a  distinct,  substai^ial 
existence,  but  all  united  in  essence  with  the  First  Principle;. 
The  first  of  these  emanations,  which  he  called  the  Logos, 
he  conceived  to  have  been  the  Divine  intellect,  the  seat  of 
those  ideas  which  form  the  intelligible  world ;  and  the  se- 
cond and  third,  to  have  been  the  substantial  principles  or 
powers  by  whidi  the  sensible  world  was  created  and  go- 
verned. This  doctrine  of  substantial  emanations  within 
the  Divine  Nature,  was  at  this  time  received  among  the 
Platonists  fiom  the  Oriental  schools ;  and  we  shall  aUter- 
waids  find  ttiat  it  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  Cabbala. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  this  was  the 'doctrine  concern* 
iiig  the  Divine  Nature  embraced  by  this  pupil  of  the  Egyp- 
tian jschools. 

Philo,  and  other  Egyptian  Jews,  who  adopted  the  Ori- 
ental and  Platonic  philosophy,  seem  neither  to  have  con- 
jceijKed  of  ihe  Logos,  and  other  primary  emanations  .from 
the  fiistfountain  of  Deity,  as  beings  separate  in  nature  and 
essence  from  God,  not  merely  as  simple  attrU)utes,  but  as 
substantial  virtues  or  powers  radically  united  in  the  Divine 
Essences,  and  distinct  firom  the  Fiist  Principle  only  in  their 
peculiar  mode  of  existing  jand  acting;  that  is,  they  con- 
ceived, or  imagined  .they  conceived,  alund  of  juiddle  na- 
ture, between  beings  who  ei^oy  a  separate,  existence  and 
mere  attributes  or  properties.  This  hypothesis  may  serve 
to  cast  a  feeble  ray  of  light  upon  those  obscure  passages, 
in  which  Philo  speaks ef  God  as  the  Being.u;Ao  is,  and  who 
has  two  most  Ancient  powers  nearest  him,  one  on  each  side, 
ef  whom  one  is  called  the  JAaker,  the  other  the  Grovemor.® 
Again,  ^^  The  Middle  Divinity,  attended  on  each  side  by 
his  powers,  presents  to  the  enlightened  mind,  sometimes 
ene  image,  sometimes  three :  One,  when  the  soul,  perfectly 
j>urificd,  passes  beyond  not  only  other  numbers,  but  ev,en 
*  JDe  Abrahamo,  p.  307. 
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that  which  is  next  to  unity,  the  binary,  and  hastens  to  that  | 
which  is  strictly  simple :    TTtree,  when,  not  yet  initiated 
into  ihe  great  mysteries,  it  is  employed  upon'the  less,  and  i 
is'  xmable  to  comprehend  Him  viho  Is,  by  himself  alone 
without  another,  but  sees  him  in  his  operations  as  the  \ 
former  or  governor  of  aH.*^ 

After  what  has  been  adranced,  flie  Platonism  of  ndlo^ 
cannot,  on  any  solid  ground  of  argument,  be  called  in 
question.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  tfmt  his  Pla- 
tonism vras  of  that  adulterated  kind;  which  at  this  time 
prevailed  in  Alexandria. 

Hie  woilcs  of  Philo  abound  with  proofs  of  genius  anA 
eruption,  and  may  serve  to  cast  great  light  upon  the  state 
ot  flie  Platonic  philosophy  at  that  period ;  but  they  dis- 
cover, in^  every  page,  a  want  of  sound  and  accurate  judg- 
m^it:  and  Ae  allegorical  style  which  he  b<HTOwedfirom 
the  ^^jrptians  has  cast  such  a  veil  of  otNSCurity  over  his- 
vinritings,  fliat  it  is,  perhaps,  in  vain  to  attempt  to  explain- 
tfiem  ttrooghout :  some  have  even  presumed  to  question, 
whether  Fhikt  himself  always  clearly  understood  what  he 
wrote.  ♦ 

Josephus,^  the  historian,  was  a  native  of  Jerusalem,  and* 
&  descendant  of  the  illustrious  Asmonean  famfly :  he  was 
bom  m  the  year  87.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  had  made 
great  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  law.  For 
die  purpose  of  studying  the  history  and  tenets  of  the  seve- 
ral Jewish  sects,  he  became,  for  three  years,  a  pupil  of 
BaBun,  a  hermit,  who  had  acquired  great  fame  fdt  wisdom,, 
and  with  him  lived  a  recluse  and  abstemious*  Hie..  Afieor 
tUs,  he  addicted  himself  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and 
engaged'  in  dvil  aflairs.  Visiting  Rome,,  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  obtained  access  to  Nero,  and 
^ocured  liberty  for  some  of  his  countrymen.  On  his  re- 
ten  home,  he  in  vain  attempted  to  persuade  his  fellow- 
dlizeiis  to  submit  quietly  to  the  Roman  yoke.  At  length, 
in  the  war  of  Vespasian,  after  an  unsuccessful  defaice  of 
thc^  citadel  of  Jotapata,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  Altera 
^rt  time,  however,  when  Vespasian.  and'Titus,  according 
to  a  prediction  which  he  is  said  to  have  delivered,  came  to 

»  Do  Abrabamo,  L  c.        ^  Vit.  Of.  p.  99S,  &c    Ant  J.  I.  xx.  c  9. 
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the  empiirei  he  wa^  restored  to  liberty.  He  bow  TiBited 
Vgypt,  and, took  up  his  residence  at  Alexandria^  wheire. he, 
dQ]i}l>tle^,  studi^  U^e  Grecian  and  Egypti^  pbilo;sophy. 

Jp^epthus  accompanied  Titos  in  the  siege  of  JTemsalcinij 
ttbQ  n^^piomble  particulars  of  which  he  accurately  minuted 
as  they  passed,  and  afterwards  related  at  j^ucge  in.. his 
Apnals,  He  speut  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Rome^ 
spider  dm  protection  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  .and  Domitiai^ 
and  tkexe  wrot^  bis  JTewidi  Antiquities,  He  lived  tlU  after 
the  thirteenth  year  pf  Domitian,  when  he  wrote  against 
Apion ;  but  in  what  year  he  died  is  uncertain^  His  writ- 
ingSj  at  the  same  time  that  they  discover  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  i|fffur#  of  his  own  ppuntryi  shew  an  ex- 
tMsive  acquaintance  with  Grecian  learning  and  philo- 
sophy ;  but  national  vanity  and  pairtiality.Ied  him  to  ima- 
gine that  all  knowledge  and  wisdom  Imd  originated  in 
Jud^^  and  had  flowed  thence  tbrpu^  all  tb^  nation^  of  tl^ 
earth ;  a  notion  whi^  gave  rise  to  many  errors  an4  mi^o- 
presentatioiis  in  his  writings,  a^  which  has  since  be^A  too 
impUoitly  adopted  by  many  Christian  writers.^ 

%  ' 
01  Vidend.  pawim  ReimauD.  Intr.  in  Hist  Theol.  Jud.  CarpzoY.  Int. 
in  TheoL  Jud.  Eisenmenger.  Jud.  Detect.  Maii  Theol.  Jad.  Wolfii 
fiibl.  Hebr.  Buddasi  Introd.  ad  Hist.  Ph.  Heb.  Basnage  Rist  4m 
Juift.  Keland.  Diss,  de  Samaiitan.  Ceflarius  de  Smmt.  GewL  MttU 
Heibins  de  Orig.  Simoo  Mqg.  Huntiiigtoft.  J^ist,  iiond.  170^  ApHi^. 
BepL  Or^  lioad.  las^  Yotsiiis  de  Septnag.  Inteip.  Hag.  Com.  1661. 
y^  Dale  Diss,  de  Anstea.  Hody  contra  Hist  Arist  Ox.  1684.  et  de 
Bibl.  Text  Orig.  et  Vers.  170^  Nourry  Apparat  Bibl.  Diss.  xiL  Eiv- 
gelbach  Diss*  de  Vers.  Grsec.  Sept  antiquiore  Viteb.  1706.  Dini.  de 
Testig.  Phil.  Alex,  in  libro  Sapientise^  Misc^  BeroliD.  t.  tt  pu  160.  Bar- 
toloodi  BiM.  Rabbin^  Boddaoi  Hist  Ecc  Vet  T^  ZkMier  d6  erad. 
Feminis  ;Heb.  Sol^adt  Memorab.  Jndaio.  R.  Mardnchai  de  Kantis. 
Tiiiduid.  Syntagma  tiinm.  Script  de  Tiib.  Jud.  Seetis.  Delph.  1704. 
Drosii  Tract  de  Hasidasis.  Serarii  in  Trihaeresin  contra  Drus.  Scallgeri 
Elencb.  Tnbaeresii  Serarii.  Shupart  de  Sect  Karaeor.  Jenao,  1701. 
Goodwin's  Moses  and  Aaron.  Willimer  Di88.^e  Saddocaois,  Rdnid. 
Ant  Sac.  Geiger.  de  Hillele  et  ShaumaL  lighlfvot  Horce  Hebn  to. 
Vitringade  Vet  Synag.  Degrlii^.  Diss,  de  AjM)et  Obfi.S^p.iii,,  Xjangii 
Din.  de  Essaus,  ItaL  1731.  Wachter  de  Essenis.  Clerici  Epiit.  Crit 
▼iii.  Fabric.  Diss,  de  Platon.  Phil.  Lips.  1603.  in  Sylloge  Diss.  Yander 
Wayen  de  xo>^.  Got  Clear.  Diss,  de  Yaticinio  Joseph],  Ups.  1690. 
Pfeifier  Theolog.  Jud.  Schoetgen.  Jesus  verus  Mess*  ex  Tbeolog.  Jud. 
d^m.  Lips.  1748.    Waeht^r  de  Primordiis  Chr.  Rel. 
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CHAP.  11. 

OF  THI»  8TATK  Qt  THB  iBflTdSft  FHILOQOraY  VBMl  T«K 
>  BWrmVOnON  of  IVBUBl^IiBM  to  modern  TllfB8. 

APFEBdio  dettnicticm  of  Jerusalem,  and  tlie  diisohitim 
of  the  Jewidi  state,  die  history  of  the  ^persed  2eifs  hae 
IftUe  connexion  witli  the  history  of  pUloaophy. .  Ffon 
this  time  to  &e  Middle  Age,  we  meel  vdth  notliing  among 
them  which  €laimsonrattentlon>  except  an  exoe«ive  a»d 
absQfd  fon&ess  for  their  traditionary  institiitions,  and  a 
kind  of  enthnsiastic  philosopby,  called  the  Cid>bafistle» 
which  sprang  from  the^  Alexandrian  schools,  and  mhad 
Oriental^  Egyptian,  Pythagoric,  and  natonic  notions  wMi 
the  simple  doctrine  of  flie  Hehfew  Seriptores.  In  process 
of  time,  when  the  Jews  passed  from  the  eastern  to  4ie 
western  world,  tiie  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which  became 
predominant  among  fhe  Arabians,  found  its  way  into  the 
Jewish  schools. 

In  ordac  to  trace  with  precision  tibe  progress  of  the 
Jewish  philosophy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  alpeneial 
survey  of  Restate  of  Jewish  learning  at  this  period.  Wii&** 
out  this  it  would  be  impossible  to  discern,  liow  iu  their 
Talmudicand  Cabbalistic  doctrines  were  grounded  upon 
aufliority,  and  derived  from  their  domestic  sodrces;  and 
how  far  they  were  borrowed  from  Gentfle  philosophy. 

The  devastatioai  and  ruin  vrbidi  fell  upon  the  Jewidi 
ttati<m  after  the  Concpiesl  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  reduced 
fiiem  to  so  low  and  wretched  a  condition,  thatonly  a  smsfi 
number  of  learned  men  were  left  among  them,  to  transmit 
their  ancient  doctrines  and  institutions  to  posterity.  Of 
fliese,  part  escaped  into  Egypt,  where  a  Jewish  colony  had 
resided  from  the  time  of  Alexander ;  and  pajrt  withdrew  to 
Babylon,  where  also  many  Jews  had  remained  from  the 
time  of  the  captivity.  In  both  these  countries,  these 
Jewish  refugees  were  humanely  received.^  An  inconsider- 
able body  of  this  unfortunate  people  still  remained  be« 

>  Joieph.  Bell.  J.  I.  tI.    Conf.  Basnage,  1.  ill  c.  1. 
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hind  in  the  desolated  coimtry  of  Palestine.  These  col- 
lected the  scattered  fragments  of  Jewish  learning  frt>m  the 
general  wreck  into  the  school  at  Jafha'  (frequently  called 
by  the  Greek  writers  Jamnia)  where  they  also  revived  their 
forms  of  worship.  The  Rabbi  Jochanan  was  the  founder  ^ 
of  this  school;  and  the  good  design  which  he  began  was 
completed,  as  far  as  the  state  of  the  times  would  permit, 
by  the  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  who  is  from  this  circumstance 
called  Gamaliel  Jqfniemis.  The  success  which  attended 
this  school  induced  many  of  the  dispersed  Jews  to  return 
to  Palestine :  and  another  school  was  formed  at  Tiberias, 
which  soon  became  th€L.chief  seat  of  Jewish  leaining  in 
its  native  country.  This  school  obtained  immunities  and 
privileges  from  the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius;  and  it  pro- 
duced that  curious  record  of  Jewish  wisdom,  flie  Jerusa- 
lem Talmud.  Other  schools,  after  the  examjde  of  Jafiia 
and  Tiberias,  were  erected  at  Bitterah,  near  Jerusalem,  at 
Lydda  or  Diospolis,  at  Caesarea,  and  (which  became  more ' 
celebrated  than  the  rest)  at  jQppora,  or  Sephora,  in  Ga- 
lUee.' 

From  this  time,  there  was  not  wanting  a  succession  of  ^ 
Jewish  doctors  to  transmit  their  religion  and  philosophy 
to  posterity.  They  are  arranged  in  a  series  of  sot^i 
classes,^  the  last  of  which  brings  down  the.  succesrion  to 
the  time  when  the  Jews,  miticed  by  the  example  of  the  Sa- 
racens and  Christians,  engaged  in  the  study  of  Ihe  Aristo- 
telian i^osophy.  Li  each  of  these  classes  there  were, 
doubtless,  men  of  ability;  but  the  talents  wdiich  nature 
bestowed  upcm  them  were  wasted  upon  <he  trifling,  and 
absurd  study  of  tradition,  which,  as  tares  choke  the  wheat, 
suppressed  every  manly  exertion  of  reason.  Or,  if  any 
among  them  attempted  a  superior  kind  of  vrisdom,  they 

*  Joseph.  Ant  J.  1.  xir.  c.  8.  Bell.  J.  1.  i.  c.  6.  Reland.  Palasst  1.  iii. 
p.  823.  Ligbtfoot.  Cent.  Cborogr.  Matt  Proem,  c.  xv.  t  ii.  p.  181.  R. 
D.  Gauz  in  Zemaoh  David,  p.  39.  Bnxtorf.  Hb.  c.  5.  Ligfatf.  Op.  p.  87. 
Buntge,  1.  vi.  o.  5.  §  8. 

'  Ligbtf.CentCh.c81.52.lSk82.76.96.  RehiBd.  1.  c.  p.  409.  679. 
877. 

«  Pu^ke  Abboth.  Maimonid.  in  Praef.  Jad.  Hassakab.  R.  Abr.  .  B. 
Dior,  in  Cabbala.  R.  Zackbuth,  in^Jucbasin.  R.  Gedaliain  Sbalshdeth 
Hakkabala.  Conf.  Hen.  Otbon.  Hist  Misbnic.  cum  Rclaudi  Notis.  WolL 
Bib.-Hch.P.  ii.  p.  924. 
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soon  lost  ttiemsdvod  hi  fhe  mystories  of  Cabbalistic  meftip 
pbysics.  It  is  therefore  n^oUy  mmecessaryy  in  ihis  work, 
to  enter  into  a  minute  detidl  of  their  histoty.  Only  it  must 
be  r»ft^oibered»  that  these  Jewish  doctors  flourished  not 
Qnly,i9  Palestine,  but  in  the  Babylonish  schools  which 
were  establiahed  at  Sora,  Pumbedilhena,  and  other  fflaces 
near  the  Euphrates :  and  we  must  not  omit  particularly  to 
mention  the  Rabbi  Jehuda  Hakkadoshf^  who  adorned  the 
school  of  Tiberias,  and  whose  memory  is  so  highly  revered 
by  the  Jews,  that  they  compare  him  with  the  Messiah.  He 
was  bom  about  the  year  180.  The  Jews  relate  many  ex- 
travagant stories  of  this  Babbi:  among  the  rest,  tiiey  as- 
sert, that  be  made  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus  a  prose- 
lyte to  Judaism^  and  that  it  was  by  his  order  that  Jehuda 
compiled  the  Mishna. 

The  history  of  the  Mishna  is  briefly  this :  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees,  after  the.  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  prevailing 
over  the  rest,  the  study  of  traditions  became  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  attention  in  all  the  Jewish  schools.  The  number 
of  fliese  traditions  had,  in  a  long  course  of  lime,  so  greatly 
increased,  that  the  doctors,  whose  prini^ipal  employment 
it  was  to  illustrate  them,  by  neWexfJanations,  and  to  con- 
firm their  authority,  found  it  necessary  to  assist  their 
recollection  by  committing  them  under  distinct  headar  to 
writing.  At  the  same  time  their  disciples  took  minutes  of 
the  explanations  of  their  preceptors,  many  of  which  were 
preserved,  and  grew  up  into  voluminous  commentaries. 
The  confiision  which  arose  firom  these  causes  was  now  be** 
come  so  trpubl^some,  that,  notwithstsmding  what  Hillel 
had  before  done  in  amusing  the  traditions,  Jehuda  found 
it  necessary  to  attempt  a  new  digest  of  the  oral  law,  and 
of  tiip  commentaries  of  their  most  famous  doctors.  Hiis 
arduous  undertaking  is  said  to  have  employed  him  forty 
years.  It  was  completed,  according  to  the  unanimous  tes- 
timony of  the  Jews,  which  in  this  case  there  is  no  suffi- 
cient reason  to  dispute,  about  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. This  Mishna,  or  first  Talmud,  comprehends  all  the 
laws,  institotions,  and  rules  of  life,  which,  beside  the  an- 
cient Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  Jews  supposed  themselves 
bound  to  observe.    Notwithstanding  the  obscurities,  in<- 

*  Bartolocc.  fiibl.  Rab.  t  iii.  p.  79.    Basn^ge,  L  iii.  c.  3.  $  2—6* 
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consisteiicies,  and  abrardtties  ^fAfh  WUth  HAi  ^Mdotkm 
^(mSiiB,  it  soon  obtained  credit  amoi%  Oab  Jews  as  a  sti- 
credbook.^ 

After  all,  however,  tfie  Mishto  did  notoomptotolf  pio^ 
Yid6  for  many  cases  wfaick  arose  in  Ike  practice  of  eeold^ 
stastical  law,  and  many  of  its  prescriptions  and  decisions 
wete  fonnd  tD  require  farther  cOB»ieat$  and- iHastratsonff. 
Hid  task  of  snp^ying  tliese  defects  was  undertaken  by  the 
Rabbis  Chiiam  and  Os^aiam,  and  otfieis,^  disdjdes  of 
Jehudah ;  Who  not  only  wrote  expkmatioiis  of  the  Mishna, 
but  made  material  additions  to  that  Yohnainone  compila- 
tion; '  These  commentaries  and  additions  were  collected 
by  tbe  Babbi  Jochanan  ben  Elieser,  probably  in  fhefifth 
centoiy,  under  the  name  of  the  Gemai^  because  it  com- 
pleted the  Mishna.  This  collection  was  afterwards  called 
the  Jerusalem  Gemara,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  of 
the  dame  Und  made  in  Babylon,  at  tiie  beginning  of  the 
irijtth  century.  To  <  these  collections  we  must  add  the 
Mii^ic  treatise,  called  CapUaKa  PnUrum,  ^  A  Compen- 
dium of  the  Moral  Maxims  and  Sentiments  of  the  Jewish 
Patheni  f*  it  iit^  an  ancient  compilation,  probably  made  by 
Nathan,  a  Babylonian  Rabbi,  who  flourished  fOiout  the 
yeaf  120  J 

With  ttie  ritual  and  ecclesiastical  precepts  of  (he  law, 
Hiei^  was  also  taught  in  tibe  Jewish  schools  a  mystical  Und 
6f  traditionaiy  doctrine,  which  was  called  the  Cabbala. 
In  this  metaphysical  systeni  we  find  the  Jews,  while  they 
profess  to^  follow  the  footsteps  of  Moses^  tumsng  aside  into 
the  paths  of  Gentile  philosophy*  The  Je#s  pretend  to 
derive  fheir  Cabbala  ftotn  Bsdias,  Moses,  Abn^mm,  and 
Adam :  but  it  is  very  evident  from  the  Cabbalistic  dodttee 
Concerning  Divine  emanations,  of  which  we  shaH  speak 
more  flilly  in  the  sequel,  fliat  it  originated  in  I^^ypt;  whore 
tfie  Jews  learned,  by  the  help  of  allegory,  to  mix  OrientaV 
Pyfhagoric,  and  I%ttonic  dogmas  with  Hebrew  wisdbm. 

•  Mainoo.  PradL  ad  Seder  Sanusi,  et  ad  Jad.  Chaapaka.  Hmm 
Exerc.  Bibl.  1.  L  c.  6.  1.  iL  ex.  6.  e.  2.  Basnage,  L  iiL  c.  6.  §  6.  Ottho 
Hist  D.  Mishnic. 

7  Vid.  Hiitt  lit  Scriptores  Jad.  R.  Zachatb,  R.  Darid  Ganz,  R.  6e- 
dalia.  Conf.  Basnage,  p.  139.  Ligbtfoot  Op.  t.  ii.  p.  221,  Morini  Exerc, 
Bib.  L  ii.  ex.  10.  o,i.  Wolf,  Bib.  Heb.  t  ii.  p.  139, 
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i  dodriiiMsiHm  found  fliwr  way  ii^  Patotlm  i  and^ 
ttoof^  at  first  the  mimber  of  Mystics  does  aot  iq^pear  to 
have  beoi  great,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  repid>lic^  mid* 
tkndes  ume  wondeifidly  captivated  with  this  sublime  me- 
diod  of  phikMMqphising  fipou  Divine  subjects.  Under  tiie 
janetion  of  ancient  names  many  fictitious  writings  were 
pioduced,  wluch  greatly  contributed  to  the  spread  of  .4us 
mystical  system.  Among  these  were  Sepher  HappdiiA, 
t<TlieJ3ookofW<mdeni;''  Sepher  Hakkaneh,'' The  Boi^ 
of  the  Pen  f  and  Sifker  Habbakhr, ''  The  Book  of  light/' 
lbs  first  u^lds  many  doctrines  said  to  have  been  deliver*- 
ed  by  Efias  to  the  Rabbi  Elkanah;  the  second  contains 
mystical  commentaries  on  the  Divine  commands ;  the  third 
iBastrates  tiie  most  sublime  mjrsteries.® 

Among  tin  profound  doctors^  who,  besides  the  study  of 
tiaditicm,  cultivated  with  great  industry  the  Cabbalistic 
pfailo8<^hy,  the  most  celebrated  names  are  the  Rabbis 
Akibha  and  Simeon  ben  Jochai.  To  the  former  is  ascribed 
the  book,  entitled  Jezirah,  **  Concerning  the  Creation;''  to 
the  latter,  the  book  Sohar,  or  ^'  Brightness;''  which  are 
file  principal  sources  whence  we  derive  our  knowledge  of 
the  Cabbala. 

Akihhay  who  lived  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
aaiem,  and  had  a  school  at  Lydda,  or  Dioscopolis,  was  so 
liEUBOQs  a  teacher  that,  if  we  may  credit  the  Jewish  ac- 
counts, he  had  twenty-four  thousand  disciples.  In  such 
high  estimation  was  he  held  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine, 
that  they  did  not  scruple  to  say,  that  God  revealed  to 
Akibha  what  he  had  concealed  from  Moses.  His  book 
Jexinxk  was  quoted  cui  of  Divine  authority ;  an  undoubted 
proof  of  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  Jews  at 
tiiis  period ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  take  the  most  cursory 
survey  of  its  contents  without  perceiving  that  it  abounds 
with  trifles  and  absurdities.^  * 

At  tfce  time  when  Akibha  was  far  advanced  in  life,  and 

•  Wolf.  Bib.  Hcb.  P.  i.  p.  196. 90ft.  P.  iiL  p.  126, 7. 

•  Zemacb.  David,  ad.  An.  Mnnd.3760.   Baj'le.    ligbtfbot  Hot.  Heb. 
t.  ii.  p.  449. 

•  K.  g.    Diait  R.  Akibba:  f  "  Ingrewwi  smn  aliqaando  post  R^  Jo- 

t  In  tr.  Talm.    Massecb  Berach  f.  62.  col.  1. 
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tiad  established  extensive  a;afliority,  appeared  flie  faat»n^ 
impostor^  Bar  Cochbas,  nnder  the  character  of  the  Messiah^ 
promising  to  deliver  his  conntrynrea  from  the  power  c^the 
emperor  Adrian.  Akibha  esqpoused  his  canse^  and  aAml- 
ed  him  the  protection  and  support  of  his  name ;  and  an 
army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  repaired  to  his  stand- 
ard. The  Romans  at  first  sKghled  the  insurrection;  bat, 
when  they  found  that  the  Jnsurg«nts  spread  slaughtet  and 
rapine  wherever  fliey  came,  fliey  sent  out  a  military  force 
against  fliem.  At  first,  the  issue  of  the  contest  was  dottbt* 
fiil«  After  a  short  time,  however/this  pretended  Messiah 
was  blocked  up>  with  his  army,  in  the  city  of  Bitterah :  and 
after  a  siege  of  three  years  and  a  half,  he  was  made  pri* 
soner,  and  with  his  followers  put  to  the  sword.  In  this 
carnage^  Akibha,  with  his  son  Pappus,  was  flayed  alive. 
This  bim)pened,  according  to  the  Jewish  chronologists,  in 
the  year  180 :  Basnage  places  the  event  in  the  year  13S^^ 
Akibha,  after  his  death,  was  honoured  by  the  Jews  as  an 
eminent  doctor  of  their  law ;  and  his  tomb,  which  they 
supposed  to  be  at  Tiberias,  was  visited  with  great  solem* 
nity.  The  Jewish  writers  assert,  that  Akibha  received  the 
Jezirah  from  Abraham  ;^^  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  its  doctrines  flowed  from  the  Cabbalistic  fountain  of 
tiie  Jewish  schools  in  Eg3rpt.  The  work,  whether  written 
by  Akibha,  or  one  of  his  followers,  has  probably  under-* 
gone  interpolation. 

Simeon  ben  Joehai,^^  who  flourished  in  the  second  c^i-» 
tury>  and  was  a  disciple  of  Akibha,  is  called  by  the  Jews 
ttie  prince  of  the  Cabbalists.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
sedition,  in  which  his  master  had  been  so  unsuccessful,  he 
concealed  himself  in  a  cave,  where,  acceding  to  the  Jewish 

siiam  in  sedis  secretae  locam,  ct  tria  ab  eo  didid :  Didici  primo,  qaod  non 
Yersas  orientem  et  occidentem,  scd  versos  septentrionem  et  amtram  noB 
oonyertere  debeamas.  Didici  seoando,  quod  non  in  pedes  erectdm,  sed 
jam  oonsidentem  se  retcgere  liceat.  Didici  tertio,  qaod  podex  non  dextra 
sed  sinistra  mannabstergendas  sit.  Ad  hsec  objecit  ibi  Ben  Hasaai :  Vive 
adeo  vero  perfricuisti  frontem  ergo  magistram  tuum  ut  cacantcm  obser- 
Yares?  Respondit  ille  :  Liegis  bsec  arcana  sunt,  ad  quae  discenda  id  ne- 
cessario  mibi  agendum  fnit'' — En  vbro  £Orb«iam  doctrinam  moralem  t 

i«  Basnage,  I  ?ii.  c.  12.    Lightri>ot,  t.  ii.  p.  28Q. 

"  R.  Gedaliah,  Hakluib.  p.  28.       . 

»«  Wolf.  Bib.  Hob.  P.  i.  p.  702.    Knorr.  Pr«f.  Cabb.  Denud.  p.  ii.  . 
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UgUxmDB,  he  received  levelatioiis,  vfbdch  he  aflerwaxds 
■delivered  to  his  disciples,  and  which  they  caiefully  pre-" 
served  in  the  book,  called  Sohar.  This  book  contains  a 
simuiiary  of  the  Cabbalistic  philosophy,  expressed  in  ob« 
Mcme  hieroglyphics  and  allegories.  .  As  this  book  has  not 
been  mentioned  by  any  Jewish  writer  prior  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  its  authenticity  has  been  doubted ;  but  its  doctrine 
and  method  bear  evident  marks  of  antiquity,  and  render  it 
exceedingly  probable,  that  it  is,  in  the  main,  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  doctrine  which  the  Cabbalistic  Jews  de- 
med  from  the  Egyptian  schools." 

From  the  third  century  to  the  tenth  few  traces  of  the  Cab^ 
balistic  philosophy  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings .  of 
the  Jews.  The  probable  reason  is,  that  these  mysteries, 
which  differ  materially  from  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the 
Jewish  churchy  were  entrusted  only  to  the  initiated,  and 
this  under  a  solemn  oath  of  secrecy ;  whence  few  persons 
would  venture  to  commit  them  to  writing.  If  any  such 
books  were  written,  they  would,  doubtless,  be  with  great 
industry  concealed  from  public  inspection ;  or  if  they  hap- 
pened to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  uninitiated  Jew,  their 
enigmatic  language  would  be  a  seal  upon  their  meaning, 
not  to  be  broken  by  a  vulgar  hand.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
Jews  were  for  many  centuries  deeply  involved  in  contro^ 
versy  concerning  their  traditionary  law,  and  if  they  were 
possessed  of  Talmudical  erudition,  thought  themselves 
sufficiently  learned;  and  that  the  whole  nation  was  op- 
pressed and  harassed  by  persecution. 

Jewish  learning,  which,  from  the  time  of  the  dispersion 
oi  this  unfortunate  people,  had  declined,  began  to  revive 
at  the  period  when  the  Saracens  became  the  patrons  of 
philosophy.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  schools  of  Sora  and 
Pumbeditha  again  flourished  under  new  preceptors.^^  The 
Babbi  Saadms  Gaon,^  a  native  of  Egypt,  in  the  year  927, 
toc^  the  charge  of  the  school  of  Sora,  where  he  restored 
the  study  of  literatuise  and  philosophy.  He  wrote  a  woric, 
entilled  ^'  The  Philosopher's  Stone,''  which  is  not,  as  might 

»  Knorr.  ed.  Soliabach.  1684.    Amst.  1714. 
^*  fia«nage,  I.  ix.  c.  4.  §  2. 

>*  Ganati  Zemach  David,  p.  bl»  Zachothi  Jachastii.  p.  119,  Sec.  Ge- 
dalia  Shalsheleth  Hakkabala,  p«  3S.    Basoaf  e,  ib. 
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be  expected,  Al^emio,  bat  Cabbalistic:  he  abo  wtala 
'<  A  Compandiiim  of  Jewish  Theology/"  inMivhitii  he  not 
unskilfiilly  iUostrates  its  priscipal  heculs  by  philosoidiical 
reasoning.  In  the  elerenth  century^  a  school  was  inatitat^ 
ed  at  Pheres  Skibber^  in  which  the  Rabbis  Skuira  €laon^ 
and  his  son  Hoi,  presided*  The  former  wrote  notes  npon 
theMishnaandCr^nara;  and  the  latter  illnstrated  the  Cab- 
balistic philosophy  by  a  treatise  concerning  DiTine  names^ 
and  a  comment  upon  the  book  Jesirah.  Witti  thrai  ex>- 
pired  the  Jewish  learning  in  the  East 

The  Jews  being  now  violently  persecuted  by  the  Sarar 
cens,  fled  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  world,  and  found 
an  asylum  in  Spain,  where  they  boast  that  the  family  of 
David  is  preserved.  Here  they  opened  new  schools,  and 
cultivated  Talmudic  learning  and  Cabbalistic  plnlosophy. 
About  the  begimiing  .of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Talmud 
was  trai^lated  into  Arabic,  and  a  Talmudiic  lexicon  was 
published ;  after  which>  many  commentators  up<m  the  Tal- 
mud, and  many  Cabbalistic  writers,  appeared.^ 

The  attention  which  was  now  paid  to  the  writings  of 
Aristotle,  both  by  AraMans  and  Christians,  among  whom 
the  Stagyrite  was  every  where  extolled  as  the  oracle  of 
trufii,  excited  the  emulation  of  the  Jews ;  and  they,  from 
this  time,  addicted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic philosophy.  This  innovation,  so  inconsistent  with 
the  reverence  which  they  professed  to  entertain  for  the  law, 
and  tiie  traditions  of  their  fathers,  was  exceedingly  dis- 
pleasing to  the  zealous  advocates  for  Talmudic  learning ; 
who  easily  perceived,  that  as  the  one  gained  credit  the 
other  must  decline.  The  ancient  curse  denounced  upon 
the  Jew  who  should  instruct  his  son  in  Grecian  learning 
was  revived;  and  in  the  year  1280,  the  Rabbi  who  presided 
in  the  synagogue  of  Barsina,  Solomon  ben  Abrakam  ben 
Adrath  (called  by  way  of  contraction  Rashba)  prohibited 
ttle  study  of  Gentile  philosophy.^  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  however,  the  Jews  persevered  in  flieir  philosophical 
pursuits,  and,  from  the  twelfth  century,  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  physics. 
Isdoc  ben  Said  constructed  astronomical  tables;^  and 

>•  Bamige,  1.  ix.  o.  10. 1,  vii.  c  0.    ttolrodt.  Men.  Jad.  1.  iv.  c.  9. 
^  Shalsheleth.  p.  58.    Wolf.  p.  lOSa  <•  JaohaBiii.  p.  192. 
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hoae  bnul  fk^btsmm  i^ui  an  eminent  ftstfonoMer  and 
dnrooologer.^ 

To  fiEu;ilttate  fiie  stady  of  Aristotte  amoi^  the.  Jews^  his 
writings  were>trandated  (it  may  be  presmned^  not  very  ac^ 
evately)  froin  tbe  Arabic  (for  the  Greek  was  at  tiiis  time 
Httie  irad)  into  the  Hebrew  tonqgne.  Several  other  ancient 
woikB^  partienlarly  the  Elements  of  EocUd,  and  flie  medi* 
eal  writiiq^s  of  the  Ghreeks,  towards  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth eentory,  appeared  in  a  Helnew  diess«  So  highly 
was  the  name  of  Aristofle  now  respected  among  tbe  Jawa, 
that  tiiey  not  only  csdled  him  the  prince  of  plulosc^^ieiaiy 
tmt  maintained  ^t  bis  philosophy  was  the  perfecticm.  of 
hnman  science^  and  could  only  be  excelled  by  the  doctrine 
ef  Divine  Revelation.  In  order  to  screen  themselves  fium 
Mnsare  for  submitting  to  receive  wisdom  from  a  heaAai 
philosopher,  they  pretended  tlmt  Aristotle  was  hinmelf  a 
proselyte  to  Judaism,  and  was  indebted  to  Solomon  $at  a 
great  part  of  his  philosophy.^  The  Rabbi  Chatumia.  bem 
/Mac  wrote  ''Institutes  of  the  Philosophers ;"  a  coUeotiett 
of  moral  precepts  and  apophthegms  ih>m  the  ancients.  In 
the  work  already  mentioned,  written  about  this  tjme,  under 
the  title  of  Cdfrt,  or,  more  accurately,  Hat^osari,^  Aristo* 
telian  principles  were  employed  in  demonstrating  the  trufii 
of  the  Jewish  religion :  it  may  be  considered  as  a  specimen 
<tf  Jewish  philosophy  in  the  Middle  Age. 

Hie  most  celebrated  names  among  tbe  learned  Jew&of 
this  period  are  Abraham  ben  Mtdr  aben  Esara,  and  Moses 
ben  Maimon,  or  Maimonides. 

Aben  Esra  was  born  at  Toledo,  in  Spain,  and  flourished 
about  tbe  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  On  account  of 
his  profound  erudition,  he  was  not  only -called  the  Wise, 
hot  the  Great,  and  the  Wonderful.  He  traveUed  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  far  surpassed  his 
brethren  both  in  sacred  and  profane  learning.  He  wrote 
theological^  grammatical,  mathematical,  and  astrological 
works,  many  of  which  remain  in  ancient  libraries,  not  yet 
^e«led.« 

»»  Wolf.  p.  663.  *  Wolf.  p.  383.  665.  217.    Maimon.  Ep.  ad. 

ft.  A.  Tibbon.  *  Shalaheleth.  p.  40.    Wolf.  p.  440. 

^  Sbabbeletb.  p.  41.  JnchasiD,  p.  131..  Zemach  J),  ad.  A.  4034. 
Wolt  p.  14&  764. 
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Maimamde^  who  holds  a  imtingmahed  place  amooglka 
learned  of  this  age,  was  born  at  Cordova,  in 'Spain,  in  the 
year  1131.  Among  his  preceptors  was  Aveiroes  the  Ara- 
bian. Through  his  superior  genius  and  industry,  he  ac- 
quired  a  degree  of  learning  which  excited  the  jealousy  aad 
envy  of  his  countrymen :  perhaps,  too,  his  connexion  with 
Averroes  might  lead  him  to  adopt  obnoxious  opinions.  It 
has  been  asserted,  that^he  became  a  convert  to  Mahomet- 
anism;  but  this  wants  proo£  Whatever  was  the.  cause, 
which  it  is  not  now  easy  to  discover,  it  is  certain  that  Mai- 
monides  found  his  residence  in  Spain  troublesome  and 
hazardous,  and  removed  into  Egypt,  where  he  settled  at 
Cairo.  Here  his  learning  and  talents  engaged  the  notice 
of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  Malich  El  Hadul,  who  employed 
kim  as  his  physician.  Maimonides  instituted  a  school  at 
Alexandria,  where  he  had  many  followers,  who  were,  how- 
ever, soon  afterwards  dispersed  by  persecution*  Some 
say,  that  he  died  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  1201 ;  others,  that  he 
died  in  Palestine,  in  the  year  1205.^ 

This  learned  Jew  was  not  only  master  of  many  eastern 
languages,  but,  which  was  a  rare  accomplishment  at  that 
time,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  tongue ;  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  read  the  works  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  The- 
mistius,  Galen,  and  others.  He  confesses,  that^he  had 
been  much  conversant  with  the  writings  of  philosophers. 
As  a  physician  he  possessed  high  reputation :  he  was  a 
good  logician,  and  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics. In  Talmudic  learning  he  excelled  all  his  contem- 
poraries. Besides  many  other  woirks,^^  he  wrote  a  treatise 
'<  On  Idolatry;"  another, ''  On  the  Theology  of  the  Gentiles  f 
and  a  third,  ^^  On  Allegorical  Language  ;"*  which  discovered 
great  learning,  but  leaned  towards  Gentile  phOosophy  more 
than  his  countrymen  approved.  A  sii^;ular  proof  of  his 
fondness  for  the  Aristotelian  doctrines^  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  curious  specimen  of  the  absurd  method  of  allegoriz- 
ing, adopted  even  by  the  more  intelligent  among  the  Jew^ 
we  meet  with  in  his  explanation  of  the  sapphire  stane» 
which  Moses  saw  under  the  feet  of  the  God  of  Israel,  the 

»  Jaohasin.  p.  131.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  xiM.  p.  206.    Shabheletir.  p.  40* 
Sasnage,  L  ix.  c.  10.    Wolf.  p.  86dL 
^  £d.  Basil.  1628.    Epist  Tenet.  1546. 
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wkitctoess  of  wMch  he  understood  to  denote  the  T\^  rp&rti, 
6rst  matter,  of  Aristotle.*^* 


CHAP-   III. 


OF  THE  JfiWISH  PH1LOSOPHY|    EXOTERIC  AND 
CABBALISTIC. 

1  HE  phflosophy  of  the  Jews,  which  is  inseparably  con* 
netted  with  their  theology,  diflfered  essentially  from  that  of 
the  Greeks,  in  the  sources  from  which  it  was  derived. 
WhOst  the  several  Grecian  sects  of  philosophers  applied  the 
powers  of  the  hnraan  understanding  to  every  subject  of 
speculation,  and  attempted  io  establish  all  their  tenets 
upon  the  ground  of  rational  argument,  the  Jews  professed 
to  derive  all  their  knowledge  from  Divine  Revelation,' 
eiflier  in  the  Mosaic  law,  or  in  the  traditions  and  decisions 
of  their  Fathers.  Although  the  Jewish  doctors  distinguish- 
ed between  such  doctrines  as  may  be  known  from  the  prin- 
ciples.of  reason,  and  such  as  rest  upon  traditional,  oral,  or 
written,  they  in  fact  made  little  use  of  this  distinction,  and 
were  satisfied  with  nothing  which  could  not  be  supported  * 
by  authority.  Even  in  maintaining  those  doctrines  which 
might  have  been  established  by  rational  arguments,  they 
relied  more  upon  tradition  than  reason;  and,  by  the  help  of 
allegorical  interpretations,  found  in  their  sacred  books 
whatever  tenets  they  had  either  borrowed  from  others,  ot 
framed  in  their  own  imaginations.  In  the  writings  of  men, 
who  thus  forsook  the  pure  doctrine  of  revelation  in  search  > 
of  fictions,  and  who,  nevertheless,  had  no  confidence  in 
the  natural  powers  of  the  human  mind,  it  is  in  vain  to  ex^ 
pect  much  that  can  deserve  the  name  of  philosophy. 

»  Conf.  Bndd.  Intr.  Hwt  Heb.  p.  167.    Basnage,  I.  ix.  p.  277. 

*  Vidcnd.  passim.  Zeltnef.  Diss,  de  Bcniria.  Altdorf.  1714.  R.  Moses 
Mikkoei  lib.  Praeoept.  Maimoaid.  Pnef.  ad  Sedor  Saraim.  Baxtorf.  Re- 
censio  Op.  Talin.  Z.'.Grapiiis  in  Idea  Talmud.  Hier.  Lips.  1605.  Jo.  A* 
I^eiit  Mod.  Theol.  Jud.  VVagensoil  ad  Sola.  Morini  Exerc.  Bibl.  Leo 
African.  Maimou.  in  Praef.  Jad.  Hassakah.  Dior,  in  Cabbala.  Zachnth 
in  Juchasin.  Gedalia  in  Shalsbeleth  Hakkabala  Gantz.  Zenach  David 
Odhon.  Hist.  Misbnic.  Wolf.  Basnage,  Reland,  Lightfoot,  Hettinger, 
Bnddaeosy  Prideaux,  &c. 
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Two  niethoAi  bf  iiistra^i#tt  were  in  tisre  nmrnug  tteJewt  j 
the  oii6>  public  or  exoteric;  the  other,  secret  or  eMlnteA 
The  exoteric  doctrme  was  that  wh^ch  was  openly  taiiglit 
th^  people  from  the  law  of  Moses  and  th^  traditions  eit  Ae 
RUfaers.  The  esoteric  was  that  which  treated  of  the  myste- 
ries'of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  other  snblime  subjects^  «»1 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cabbala.  The  latter  was, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Pythagorean  and  Egyptian  mpnto- 
fien,  (anght  only  to  certain  persons/  who  were  'hbOlid^^ 
under  the  most  solemn  anathema,  not  io  divo^ait  *  ^  ^ : 
*  Hie  exoteric  doctrine  comprdtended  the  popular  aitldles 
of  faith- and  rules  ^  manners.  These  were  not  redtiMdT 
into  a  systematic  form  till  the  middle  of  the  tenth  ceAtiffy ; 
tAte  the  Rabbi  Saadws  Gaon,  the  master  of  the  school  ek 
Sora, '  wrote  a  book  in  the  Arabic  language  ooncemmg  tibm 
Pidth/  which  Jefandah  Tibbon  translated  into  Hebrew* 
mi^'artlcle&of  the  Jewish  faitfi  were  afterwards  reduced  by 
If  IdmonideiB  to  thirteen,  which  were  genially  received^ 
tbou|^  not  without  some  opposition,  in  the  Jewish  ohurdh.' 
Iltfaies^were  so  liltle  studied  among  the  Jews,  that,  in  their 
whole  com^lation  called  the  Talmud,  there  is  only  oae 
tk^tiso'  on  moral  inbjects.  After  the  Peripatetic  doctrine 
Was  received  among  themi  some  attention  was  paid  te 
AiristoHe's  doctrine  itf  morals ;  and,  among  the  Jews,  in  the 
^vestem  world,  we  find,  from  the  eleventh  century,  maDQF 
Writers,  who  treat  upon  the  practical  rules  of  life  aiid  m»»« 
nersy  not  however  without  a  mixture  of  allegory  and  rnjs* 
Hcisni.  Their  books  of  morals  chiefly  consisted  in  a  t&i- 
Mte  enumeration  of  duties.  From  the  law  of  MoseswMO 
disced  six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts,  which  weil» 
dMded  into  two  classes,  affirmative  and  negative,  tiw 
hundi^  and  forty-eight  in  the  fcmner,  and  three  hundroi 
and  sixty'-five  in  Ae  latter.  These  may  be  seea  in  Ibcr 
Jewish  catechism,  and  in  a  Talmudic  treatise,  entitled 
Mtiecoth.^  It  may  serve  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  ^f 
the  low  state  of  moral  philosophy -among  the  Jews  m  tha 
Middle  Age^  to  add,  that  of  ttie  two  hundred  and  fortyr^ 
eight  affirmative  precepts,  only  three  were  considered  a# 

^  Budd.  Intr.  Hiit.  Ph.  Heb.  §  3*2. 

*  Woir.  p.  S07.    Bfisnage,  I.  iv.  c.  i.  §  1 .    Schudt*  Mem.  J.  p.  iLI.  -n.*e. 
97.  §  18.    Maimon.  Ed.  Yorsiii.  Amst.  1638.         *  >  £4it..C«iilsk  16aKi 

r 
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•Iffis^lAMy  upon  womtti;  and  that,  in  6tAet  to  obtein  sal- 
TaAkaiy  it  was  judged  cmfficient  to  fvlfil  any  one  single  law 
in  tibe  hour  of  death;  the  observance  of  the  rest  being 
deemed  necessary,  only  to  increase  the  felicity  of  thcf  ior 
tore  life.^  What  a  wretched  depravity  of  senfim^  and 
Banneni  nnist  have  prevailed  before  such  corrupt  maxims 
could  have  obtained  credit !  It  is  impossible  to  collect 
firon  these  writings  any  thing  like  a  consistent  series  of 
meval  doctrine.  Of  tilieir  popular  theoretic  tenets  die  fol* 
lowing  is  a  brief  summary. 

•  The  Creator  is  One ;  there  is  none  like  Mm,  and  he  alone^ 
has  been,  is,  and  will  be.  The  existence  of  God  is  no« 
thing  but  his  essence  and  truth.  The  foundation  of  wis- 
dom is  to  know,  that  God  is  the  first  being,  and  that  he 
gives  existence  to  all  others.  The  essence  of  God .  can- 
not be  comprehended  by  the  human  understanding;  he  can 
oidy  be  known  by  his  attributes  and  name.  In  tte  name 
of  nVt^  Jehovah  there  is  great  power ;  and  it  is  unlawful  fbr 
any  man  to  utter  it,  except  the  priest  when  he  prcmonnces 
tfte  holy  benediction.  The  nature  of  God  is  incorporeal 
and  spiritual ;  simple  essence,  without  composition  or  ac- 
cident; intellect,  in  perpetual  act.  His  duration,  both 
past  and  future,  is  infinite.  God  is  liot  so  properly  said  to 
•be  in  place,  as  to  be  himself  plaoe,  fbr  all  space  is  full  of 
Ids  glory.  God  is  the  omniscient  and  sovereign  Lord  of 
^  universe;  he  foresees  and  ordains  all  tilings;  but  all 
evB  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  free  will  of  man. 

The  worid  was  created  from  nothing,  had  a  beginning;^ 
.and  vriH  have  an  end.  All  tiuman  souls  were  created  M 
flie  beguming  of  the  world,  and  existed  in  a  happy  state 
before  tiiey  were  s^it  down  into  the  body :  besides  these, 
are  other  created  spirits,  good  and  bad,  of  various 
les  and  classes.  The  bad  angels  are  corporeal,  their 
todies  consisting  of  the  two  elements  of  air  and  fire.  The 
heavens  are  animated ;  and  the  stars  are  rational  beings, 
endned  with  the  powers  of  intelligence  and  volition ;  they 
have  an  influence  upon  human  afiiEurs,  and  even  upon  in^ 
fcrior  animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  and  communicate  to 
men  the  knowledge  of  fiiture  events.    Different  regions  of 

*  WolL  ib.  p.  744.  221.  671.  Jo.  A.  Lent  Thed.  Jud.  c  xiv.  §  3. 
Lev.  Mttfiaens  de  Carim.  Jad.  i».  v.  o.  4. 
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^  earth*  mi  e^c^  io4ivi4iud  men,  hare  tl^ir  puiuf teriw 
aiogels.  Two  archangels  were  tbe  I^er$  of  a  febelBo^ 
against  God;  and  the  rebels  were  cast  mt  of  faea^ei^^ 
The  £^en  angels,  procreating  with  the  daughters  of  mw^ 
^produced  giants  and  devils.  The  cause  of  oatura}  deaths 
and  of  all  the  calamities  of  manlund>  is  the  &11  of  our 
first  parents.  No  human  being  cai^  attaint  to  perCpcUQuj 
l^i^t  good  works  are  entitled  to  reward ;  aod  the  pardon  of 
sipimay  be  obtained  by  fastings,  prayers,  confession  aw} 
bodily  sufferings.  All  the  laws  of  Moses  are  eternal  apd 
immutable.  The  soul  of  man  is  a  thinking  substam^e, 
having  three  faculties ;  the  vegetative^  the  sensitive,  an4 
^e  rational :  it  is  possessed  of  liberty,  and  is  immortaJi. 
After  death  it  is  not  immediately  admitted  to  celestial  }QJ9» 
|)ut  wanders  in  this  world,  chiefly  about  its  body^  during 
which  time  it  is  tormented  by  evil  demons :  in  this  pm^A- 
tory  it  is  cleansed  from  its  stains ;  after  whi^h  it  passes 
into  other  bodies  of  men,  or  inferior  animals.  There  witf 
be  a  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  dead  men,  and  an  wi^ 
Tarsal  judgment,  which  will  be  succeeded  by  a  state  of  r^-r 
tribution.  The  good  will  enjoy  eternal  life  in  Paradisea 
mid  the  wicked  will  be  consigned  to  the  infernal  regioois; 
the  Jew  for  a  time,  but  the  infidel  for  ever.  The  worl4 
will  be  destroyed ;  but  the  materials  of  which  it  i^  w^Bh 
ppsed  vnll  remain,^ 

lAany  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  these  tenets,  the 
Jews  unquestionably  derived  from  t^eir  sacred  Scriptun^j 
the  rest  they  borrowed  from  their  Gentile  neighbours.  They 
hist  suffered  their  doctrine  to  be  corrupted  by  the  £!gyp« 
i^^  philosophy;  and  afterwards,  learned  from  the  San^ 
cens  to  reason  after  the  Peripatetic  maimer  upqp  meta* 
physical  subjects ;  examples  of  which  may  be  iieen  in  the 
writings  of  Maimonides,  and  in  the  book  Cosri. 

The  superstitious  notions  and  practices  of  the  Jews^  ii^ 
the  Middle  Age,  concerning  the  names  of  God,  were  siur* 
gular.  Of  these  they  reckoned  seventy-two ;  from  whiob^ 
py  different  arrangements  in  sevens,  they  produced  seven 

»  Maiinond.  Mor^h  Nebhochim,  ct  Jesode  Thora.  R.  Jos.  ^0 1'und. 
Fid.    Bunnse,  1.  iv.  c  a.    Llghtfoot.  Hor.  Heb. 
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iMMfred  dUd  twenty,    tli^  pttedipd  6^  (fac^M  W»i  M^ 
Aghif  idkfieb  (key  dbfmsed  In  tbe  folhmiii^  tpM : 


fhis  flicfy  called  The  Shield  of  David,  and  ptefeifded 
that  it  wa^  a  secttrity  agaifiSt  wounds,  and  would  extin- 
^dk  6te^,  aiid  Was  abl6  to  perfonb  other  wonderd.^ 

Iflie  EdCtetic  6t  (Concealed  doctrine  of  the  J^ews  was 
^rafled  the  Cabbala,  from  the  word  *?ai,  which  signifies, 
ia  tetdte,  because  it  had  been  teCeived  by  tradition. 
Cotic^imlttg  the  tttiraculoui^  ori^ii  and  preservation  of  the 
Cabbala,  the  ^ews  relate  many  marvellous  tales.  They 
derive  diede  iifysteries  ftom  Adam;  and  assert^  that 
Whilst  the  fir^t  man  was  In  Paradise,  the  angel  Haslet 
brought  tim  a  book  from  heaven^  which  contained  the 
doctrines  of  heavenly  Wisdom ;  and  that  when  Adam  re- 
ceived this  book,  angels  came  down  to  him  to  learn  its 
cptfteAts,  but  that  he  refused  to  admit  them  to  the  know- 
ledge df  Sacred  things,  entrusted  to  him  alone ;  that  after 
the  fall,  Ihis  book  was  taken  back  into  heaven;  that,  alter 
nKQiy  prayers  and  teats,  God  restored  it  to  Adam ;  and 

^Contrtfcted  from  ^Hl  dV|I1^13!I  itJIK;  fliou  art  strong  in. the 
eternal  God. 
^  Fabric.  Cod.  Apoc.  V.T.  t.  ii.  p.  1006.  t.  iii.  p.  143. 
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P^  }K9^^  jEroio. Ad^un  to.  S^fli,'',    TJii^  ffsmU^  ^i^(^ 

go  of^ ip  x^lai^,,^  the  bppk  I^mg  iostf  and  the  my^tcpiifffi 

i^p^ut^ed. almost  forgotten,  in  the  degenerate  agf)  befSmr 

tj^9  4P9d«  they  were  restored,  by  speoial  MYielat^ian,  t^ 

j^r^am,  who  committed  them  to  writing  ia  the  hook  Jer 

s^imh ;  that  the  reyelation  was  renewed  to  Mosefi,  whaif^ 

Oftiired^  traditionary  and  mystical,  as  well  as  a  written  w# 

preceptiTe,  law  from  God ;  that  being  again  lost  amidst  t)ii^ 

calamities  of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  it  was  once  inovp 

n^Vfialed  to  Esdras ;  that  it  was  preserved  in  Egi^pt,  and  bM 

been  tratisiuitted  to  posterity  through  the  hands  of  Suneoa 

ben  Setachj  Elkanah^  Akibha,  Simeon  ben  Jochai,  anc| 

f^tJiers.^  ,     ,. 

All  that  can  be  inferred  from  these  acconnte,  whidh 

bear  the  evident  marks  of  fiction,  is,  th^t  the  Cabbalistip 

doctrine  obtained  early  credit  among  the  Jews  as  part  oC 

their  sacred  tradition,  and  was  transmitted,  mider  thi^  not 

tionj  by  the  Jews  in  Egypt  to  their  brethren  in  Palestinf)^ 

Tliat  this  system  \¥a^  not  of  Hebrew  origin  may  be  ctmq 

eluded,  with  a  great  degree  of  probability,  from  the  total 

dissimilarity  of  its  abstruse  and  mysterious  doctrines  totl^ 

simple  principles  of  rdigion  taught  in  .the  Mosaic  li^  j^ 

and  that  it  was  borrowed  from  ttie  Egyptian  schools  wi)I, 

presently  appear^   from  a  comparison  of  its  tenete  witfi 

those  of  the  Oriental  and  Alexandrian  philosophy*    Many 

writers  have  indeed  imagined,  that  they  have  found,  in  the 

Cabbalistic  dogmas,  a  near  resemblance  of  the  doctrines^ 

of  Christianity,   and  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  fonda* 

mental  principles  of  this  mystical  system  were  derivi^d^ 

from  Divine  Bevelation,    But  this  opinion  is  to  be  traced. 

up  to  a  prejudice,  which  began  with  the  Jews,  and  passed 

from  them  to  the  Christian  Fathers,  by  which  ^ey  were  led 

to  aKcribe  all  Pagan  wisdom  to  a  Hebrew  origin ;  a  notion* 

which,  there  can  be  little  room  to  doubt,  took  its  rise  in^ 

Egypt,  where  Pstgan  tenets  first  crept  in  ^jnong  the  Jews.^ 

"Wtipn  they  first  embraced  the  doctrines  ojf  Heathen  philo^t 

^  <  tSMbmetiger.  Jud.  Detect,  p.  i.  e.  S.  p.  iL  c.  13.  Basnagys,  1.  ill.  c  10.  | 

Wachter.  Blacid.  CabbaJ.  e.  1.  §  I.  lib.  Sohar.  pat  Berasheijtb.  q^.17%, , 

•  Bu^toEf.  Bib.  Rabb.  p.  ISf.     B«ncbliii«  de  acte  Cabb.  U  L  ^689.  < 

liTolLBib.  H.  p.i.  p.  112.    ReiiMaiiiL  Ukit  Th.  Jad.  L  L  e.  Ijk  BndO^ ) 

lotr.  p,  42A.    Coirlp.iiu  §^..  it 
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itoptiy,  iieiBi^  Vtmr  natitmal  ratity,  ^ortlloir  reteireiifce  fUt 

flielftw  of  Moses,  would  suffer  them  to  acknowledg'e  thein^ 

jMres  itidebled  to  Pagans  for  their  wisdom:  they  had, 

Iheitifore,  nothing  left  but  to  profess  to  derive  fh^se  hfeV  op|- 

ni^DS  from  their  sacred  writings,  and,  by  the  help  6f*im 

allegorical  method  of  interpretation  taught  them  by^^lb 

Bgyptian^,  to  reconcile  them,  as  well  as  they  were  able^, 

with  the  afacient  doctrines  of  ttieir  religion*    In  suj^porl 

of  'Otis  pretence,  they  supposed  that  the  stream  of  wisdom, 

widdb  Aey  professed  to  derive  from  their  own  sacred  fonm 

tttbi,  had  fonneriy  flowed  out  of  their  inclosure  into  th^ 

neighbouring  countries ;  and  that  the  Oriental,  figyptian, 

and  Grecian  schools  had  been  at  first  indebted  to  the  Iftnd 

^efbrael  for  their  knowledge.    Philo,  Josephus,  and  other 

kanied  Jews,  to  flatter  their  own  vanity,  and  that  of  their 

countrymen,  industriously  propagated  this  opinion ;  and 

the  more  learned  ftttiiers  of  ihe  Christian  church,  who 

&ottght  hlglily  of  the  Grecian,  particularly  of  the  Platonic 

pMosophy,  hastily  adopted  it,  imagining  that  if  they  could 

tnfee  hkA  the  most  valuable  doctrines  of  Paganism  to  ^ 

HcSnew  origin,  this  could  not  fail  to  recommend  the 

Jc^wish  and  Christian  religions  to  the  attention  of  Gentite 

phfloBophers.    Many  learned  modems,  relying  implicitly 

upon  tiiese  authorities,  have  maintained  the  same  opinion, 

and  have  hence  been  inclined  to  credit  the  report  of  ttie 

Divine  original  of  the  Jewish  Cabbala:  but  both  U^es^ 

opinions  are  equally  without  foundation.    In  tracing  the 

ancient  Barbaric  and  Grecian  philosophy  to  their  sources, 

it  has  sufficiently  appeared,  that  they  were  not  of  Hebrew' 

extraction  t"^  and  we  shall  soon  see  that  die  Cabbalistic 

H  la  inthcff  coBfimiatSoiy  of  wfiathai  been  afrendy  adrauced  npoit  tfiift' 
pqipli  it  may  he  remaiked,  thftt  those  who  bare  sappoied  the  Chaldean 
and  ^Q^ptian  philosophy  to  have  originated  with  the  Hebrews^  haue  not 
oobsiacrod  that  Thoth,  Hermes  Trismegistas,  the  Chaldean  J^r9aster^ 
aRd'bfUbr  ftranders  of  the  aneient  Barbaric  philosophy,  were  prior  in  time^ 
to'MbfcQs,  anci  ey^ii  to  Abrahfcm.  '  Besides,  if  it  were  granted  tliat  there 
were,  among  the  Hebrews,  patriarchs  coeval  with  the  first  Chaldeaa  or 
£;gjErtiati  sa^,  it  still  remains^  to  shew  by  what  means  the  former  conk)/ 
have-pnfvaSted  upon  the  latter  to  become  their  disciples,  and  to  adduce 
fonl^p^uBiblo  ^nidenoe  that  tiiAi  was  in  filct  the  case.  It  is  wonderful, 
t\^  mt^'  ksftmed  mou'llioald  hivte  mniaftaim'd,  that  the  E^tiart^  were' 
indebted  to' the  Israelites  for  their  wi^om,*w*ben  it  appears  IrtfTn  tlie  s»- 
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•jFatem  is  f oidMliefttally  iacooaisteiit  with  ttie  fiiire  doc^lrfaie 
<if  Drriae  Reyielalioti* 

The  trnUb,  as  far  as  we  have  beea  ahld  to  develop  it, 
after  a  careftil  cowparison  of  the  Tarious  opmkms  Inrfaieh 
have  been  advanced  with  die  ancient  records  which  rennjn 
iq^on  this  snlirject,  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  The  Jews^ 
as  4heir  own  writers  attest^  like  other  Oriental  nations, 
fircMin  the  most  remote  period,  had  secret  doctrines  or  ttiys- 
teries^  Diving  the  prophetic  ages,  these,  probably,  cob- 
.sisled  in  a  simple  explanatiett  of  those  INvine  truths  wUeh 
the  prophets  delivered  under  the  veil  of  emblems.  After 
this  period,  when  the  sects  of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutae 
were  formed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Egypt,  foreign  tenets  and 
institutions  were  borrowed  from  (he  Egsrptians  and  Greeks, 
and|  m  the  form  of  aUegorieal  interpretations  of  flie  laKT^ 
were  -admitted  into  the  Jewish  mysteries.  These  innovar 
Uens  chiefly  consisted  in  certain  dogmas  concenriBg  God 
and  Divine  tilings,  at  this  time  received  in  the  Egyptiaa 
schools,  particnlarly  at  Alexandria,  where  the  Platonic 
and  Pythagorean  doctrines  on  these  subjecfe  had  und»r- 
gmiCf  a  materiid  alteration,  by  being  mixed  with  the  Ori- 
ental philosoj^y.  For  the  Alexandrian  Platonists,  having 
ujected  the  Dualistic  System,  had  now,  from  the  Oriental* 
ists^  adopted  the  Emanative,  and  admitted  thpe  doctrine  of 
various  orders  of  Divine  emanation.  This  doctrine,  which 
by  Ae  help  of  allegory  was  easily  aeconnnodated  to  the  si^ 
cied  writings,  was  embraced*  under  the  notion  of  tradition* 

I      I      ■*■         I  I      t>  M  li   I      li    ■¥ I  !■    I  ■    ■  ,    ■    ■■     t illi.lt  1*1      |i  .  f.       >  III* 

wed  Mitorj,  tiUit  the  Egyptinns  treated  the  Israefitex  with  contempt,  as 
H  fMe  of  foroi^D  ahtfes ;  and  that  the  descendaotir  of  Jacob  inhabited  s 
separate  region,  where  they  had  little  intercourse  with  the  natives  of 
Egypt  Is  there  a  shadow  of  probability,  that  the  Egyptians  would  bor- 
row from  snch  a  people  any  part  of  their  sacred  mystenes  f  But,  if  evea 
this  were  allowed  to  be  probable,  still,  the  difference  between  the  ancient 
Hebrew  reUgioa,  and  that  of  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations,  is  too 
^lit,  to  leave  any  room  for  admitting  the  fucL  If  then  it  be  wholly  in^ 
conceivable  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  sbovld  have  received  their  dogmas 
from  the  Hebrews,  it  must  be  admitted  as  highly  probable  that  when,  jjt 
later  times,  a  wonderful  agreement  appears  betweea  the  Jewish  and 
Egyptian  tenets,  the  Jews  borrowed  their  Cabbalistic  dogmas  from  thd 
Alexandrifms«  amQOg  whom  they  resided.* 

*  Cowi.  RevohHn.  de  Art  CaM.  I.  it.  p.  042.    Wachter.  Spinoz.  Jnd. 
p.  ii.  p.  231.    Burnet  Arch.  1.  i.  c.  7. 
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af;  mystenr>  by  ArifltobaliiA,  and  other  Ibqndem  of  the  Mrt 
<^  the  Therapeuta^,  and  admitted  into  theirwritiiigs,  as  magr 
be  aew  ia  the  wor)us  of  Pbik>.  The  Jewish  mysteries^  tbw 
^daq:ed  by  the  acceasion  of  Pagan  dogiaae,  were  coByeyf4 
from  Egyipi  to  Palestine,  at  the  time  when  Ae  Pharisee^ 
who  bad  been  driven  into  Egypt  under  Hyrcanw,  retiiiMri» 
and  with  them  many  other  Jews,  into  their  own  coimtryir 
From  this  time  the  Cabbalistic  mysteries  contiiiued  to  be 
taught  in  the  Jewish  schools ;  till,  at  length,  they  were  adul* 
tented  by  the  mixture  of  Peripatetic  doctrioes,  and  otfier 
^^lets,  which  sprang  up  in  the  Middle  Age.  These  my»p 
teries  were  not,  probably,  reduced  to  any  systeiliatic  foiwi 
inwriti]^,  till  after  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,,  when,  in 
cossequesice  of  their  ni^onal  calamities,  tiiey  became  «p- 
j^beDsive  that  these  sacred  treasures  would  be  corrupted; 
01*  lost«  In  succeeding  periods,  the  Cabbalistic  doc^tiea 
underwent  Yarious  corruptioiis,  particularly  from  the  pre- 
valence of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  ,^^ 

This  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Jewidi  Cab- 
bala agrees  with  the  facts  before  recited,  and  is  confirmed 
by  the  resemblance  obserrable  between  the  features  of  the 
Oriental  and  Cabbalistic  systems,  as  far  as  the  veil  of  m^- 
tai^hor  and  allegory,  with  which  they  are  covered  wiU  per** 
Wt  us  to  compare  them.  The  obscurity  of  the  Cabbalistio 
philosophy  is  iadeed  such,  that  there  is  some  reason  to 
question  whether  the  authors  themseWes  clearly  understood 
what  they  wrote :  a  suspicion  which  may  alwayv  arise, 
where  metaphysical  ideas,  which  are  only  4o  be  widerstood 
by  mental  abstraction,  are  represented  undsr  sensible 
images.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  writes  supposed 
themselves  to  have  some  meaning,  in  works  upon  which 
they  bestowed  much  time  and  ingenuity:  and  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  curiosity  to  inquire  what  meaning  lies  concealed 
under  the  apparent  jargon.  Perhaps  more  pains  has  hws^ 
ta^en  to  make  this  discovery  than  the  subject  deserves :  but 
as  ofliers  have  laboured  with  indefatigable  industry,  and 
9et  without  some  degree  of  success,  in  exploring  the 
mazes  of  this  labyrinth,^  we  must  not  fly  from  the  under-^ 

.  >*  Waohtcr.  Blacid.  Cabb.  c.ii.  p.  19.    Koorr.  Cabb.  Deirad.  t  ii.  p. 
tm.  181.    Pbilo.  Op.  p.  877.  803.    Maunon.   Mor.   Nebb.  1.  lit.  0.4* 
Wolf.  BibU  Heb.  p.ii.  1.  tU.  c.  1. 
^  Badd.  Intr.  §  36.  46.  Hist  Pb.  H.  1.  i  c.  10.  Wachter.  Spiaos.  p.L 
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taking  as  desperate ;  and  we  may  possiMy  find  in  fte  r^ 
flplt,  tbat  it  is  not  wholly  unprofitaMe.  It  will  be  necesMrjr, 
koweTer,  before  we  proceed,  to  premise,  diat  onr  in^^iity 
only  respects  the  theoretical  part  of  the  Cabbala ;  and  fliat 
we  pay  no  attention,  either  to  the  Enigmatical  Cabbalft, 
which  consists  in  certain  sj^bolical  transpositions  of  liie 
words  or  letters  o(  the  Scriptures,  fit  only  for  the  amuse- 
Ihent  of  children,  and  those  who  delight  in  anagrams  and 
acrostics,  or  to  tfie  Practical  Cabbala,  which  professed  t» 
teach  the  art  of  curing  diseases,  and  performing  ofhet 
wonders,  by  means  of  certain  arrangements  of  sacred 
letters  and  words.^ 
The  chief  beads  of  the  Cabbalistic  doctrine  are  these : 
From  nothing,  nothing  can  be  produced;  since  the  dis- 
tance between  existence  and  non-entity  is  infinite.  Matter 
is  too  imperfect  in  its  nature,  and  approaches  too  near  to 
non-entity  to  be  self-existent.  The  Being,  from  whom  all 
things  proceed  is  a  spirit,  uncreated,  eternal,  intelligent, 
percipient,  haying  within  itself  the  principles  of  life  and 
motion  existing  by  the  necessity  of  its  nature,  and  fiUing- 
the  immensity  of  space.  Hiis  spirit  is  En-soph,  the  In- 
finite Deity.  This  Eternal  Fountain  of  Existence  sends 
forth  from  himself  natures  of  yarious  orders,  which,  neyer- 
theless,  are  still  united  to  their  source.  The  world  is  a 
permanent  emanation  from  the  Deity,  in  wliich  his  attri- 
butes and  properties  are  unfolded,  and  yariously  modified. 
The  nearer  any  emanation  is  to  the  First  Fountain,  the 
more  perfect  and  Diyine  is  its  nature ;  and  the  reyerse* 
<  Before  the  creation  of  the  world,  all  space  was  fiHed  with 
the  Or  HaenSopb,  or  Infinite  Intellectual  Light.  But 
when  the  yolition  for  the  production  of  nature  was  formed 
in  -the  Diyine  Mind,  the  Eternal  Light,  hitherto  equally 
diflfused  through  the  infinite  expanse,  withdrew  itself  to  an 
equal  distance,  in  eyery  direction,  from  a  certain  poiat, 
and  thus  left,  about  this  centre,  a  spherical  portioa  of 
empty  space,  as  a  field  for  the  operati<ms  of  emanation,  by 
which  all  things  were  to  be  produced.    In  the  space  fnym 

'  I  ■' — *  ■  ......  ■  ■ 

|k22.  p.ii.  C.17.  Eluc.  Cabb.  Pnef.  p.vi.  c.3.  §1—13.  Kaorr.  C«b. 
Den.  t.  i.  p.  ii.  p.  79.  t  ii.  p.  390.  Basnage,  L  iii.  c.  14,  IS,  19.  H,  Mori. 
QuKst.  tip.  62. 

»  Scbudt    Mem.  J.  p.  U.  I.  vi.  c.  31.    Hackspao.  Misoelt  S.  p.  280, 
GlMsii  PbiloL  S.  1.  ii.  p.  i.  tr.  2.  a.  3.  art  9- 
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fl|^  A^e^^^  name  po^ooi^t  or  tr^c^^  If^M  ^Jiiy/ffg^ 
fmnycpxiwUpb  wegre.tp  become  the  receptacle,  of  r^y^  ^pp^ 
fyg^.^qm,  a^  Btemal  Fpoiit^jOr  the  ba^.  of  kuj^iff)^ 
,Y{|lji^*  >  From  a  certain  jp^  of  the  concavity  of^  In&x^f^ 
^f^^  yf)fi4li  ^unoupded  the  opaque  sphpre^  the  energy  /(j|^^ 
f^fffll^W  WAS  first  esLerted,  and  rays  were  sent  forth  i^ 
l^^t  l^ine^  into. the  dark aby;ss.  The beampf  light, ,t^i^ 
jffo^ced,  foraged  a  channel,  through  ,which  i^treaina  w^re 
ij(f,ji(iwfot  the  production  of  worlds.  This  bea^  wa^  unitec( 
^.tiiQ  Concave  of  light,  and  was  directed  toward^  the 
centre  of  the  opaque  sphere.  From  this  luminous  channel 
stresupg^  of  light  flowed,  at  different  distances  from^e 
centre^  px  a  circular  path,  and  fonx^ed  distinct  circles  of 
l^t^  separated  from  the  Concave  of  Lights  or  from  eacl| 
,otb^,  by  portions  of  dark  or  empty  space.  Of  these  circles 
pf  lighty.ten  >vere  produced,  which  may  be  called  Sephira) 
ot  Spkndars.^* 

i    ';  T!berea4er's  imagination  may  peiiiaps  be  awisted  ^j  the  fo|l9ii^ij]p . , 
«•      .  diagram:  * 
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The  rectilfneal  beam  of  light/ which  in  tfaePfalBt  Emanii- 
tion  fit>m  the  Eternal  Fountain,  and  is  itself  the  source  of 
aH  otiier  emanations,  may  be  distingnished  by  the  name 
Adam  Ktidman,  the  First  Man,  the  first  prodnction  of  Di- 
Tine  l^ergy,  or,  the  Son  of  Grod.  The  Sephirdd  are  foun- 
tiiins  of  emanation  sabordinate  to  Adam  Eadman,  which 
send  forth  rays  of  Divine  light,  or  conmmnicate  essenco 
and  life  to  inferior  beings.  The  ten  Sephirae  are  known^ 
according  to  the  order  of  emanation,  by  the  names.  Intel- 
ligence, or  the  Crown,  Knowledge,  Wisdom,  Strength, 
Beauty,  Greatness,  Glory,  Stability,  Victory,  Dominion. 
These  are  not  the  instraments  of  flie  Divine  operations, 
but  media,  through  which  the  Deity  diffuses  himself 
through  the  sphere  of  the  universe,  and  produces  what- 
ever exists.  They  are  not  beings  detached  from  the  Deity, 
but  substantial  virtues  or  powers,  distinctly,  but  depend- 
ently,  sent  forth  from  the  eternal  source  of  existence 
through  the  mediation  of  Adam  Eadman,  the  first  emanat- 
ing power,  and  becoming  the  immediate  source  of  exist- 
ence to  subordinate  emanations.  They  are  dependent 
upon  the  first  fountain,  as  rays  upon  a  luminary,  which  is 
conceived  to  have  sent  them  forth  with  a  power  of  drawing 
them  back,  at  pleasure,  into  itself. 

The  first  Infinite  Source  of  Being  is  the  Ensophic 
World,  or  world  of  infinity,  within  which,  after  the  manner 
above  described,  four  worlds  are  produced  by  the  law  of 
emanation,  according  to  which  the  superior  is  the  imme- 
diate source  of  the  inferior :  these  are,  AzibUh,  or  tho 
World  of  Emanation,  including  the  Sephirae ;  Brisk,  or 
the  World  of  Creation,  containing  certain  spiritual  na- 
tures, which  derive  their  essence  from  this  Sephiras ;  /ezt- 
rah,  or  the  World  of  Forms,  composed  of  substantial  na- 
tures, derived  from  the  superior  spiritual  substances,  and 
placed  within  ethereal  vehicles,  which  they  inform  and  ani- 
mate ;  and  Asiah,  or  the  Material  and  Visible  World,  com- 
prehending all  those  substances  which  are  capable  ^  mo- 
tion, composition,  division,  and  dissolution^ 

These  derived  worlds  are  different  evolutions,  or  expan- 
sions, of  the  Divine  Essence,  or  distinct  classes  of  beings^ 
in  which  the  intmite  light  of  the  Divine  Nature  is  exhibited 
with  continually  decreasing  splendour,  as  they  recede  from 
the  First  Fountain.    The  last  and  most  distant  production 
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of  die  Divfiie  energy  of  emanation  is  Matter ;  which  is 
produced  when  the  Divine  light,  by  its  recession  firom  the 
fountain^  becomes  so  attenuated  as  to  be  lost  in  darkness, 
leaving  nothing  but  an  opaque  substance,^  which  is  only 
oqe  degree  above  nonentity.  Matter  has  no  separate  inde- 
pend^t  existence,  but  is  merely  a  modi^cation,  and  perma- , 
nent  effect^  of  the  emanative  energy  of  the  Divine  nataie. 

The  Sephirae^  or  first  order  of  emanative  being,  existing 
in  ^xilnth,  are  superior  to  spirits,  and  are  called  Parzu- 
phim.  Persons,  to  denote  that  they  have  a  substantial  ex 
istenc^.  The  inhabitants  of  the  second  world  are  called 
Thrones,  on  account  of  the  dominion  which  they  possess 
over  the  various  orders  of  Angels,  which  inhabit  the  third 
woorld.  The  fourth,  or  material  world,  is  the  region  of  evil 
spirits^  called  Klippoth,  the  dregs  of  emanation.  These 
are  the  authors  of  the  evil  which  is  found  in  the  material 
world }  but  they  are  continually  aspiring  towards  the  Se- 
phirs,  and  wiU,  in  the  great  revolution  of  nature,  return 
into  ttie  inexhaustible  fountain  of  Deity.  Spirits  of  all 
orders  have  a  material  vehicle,  less  pure  and  subtle,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  distance  from  En-soph ;  and  this  vehicle  is 
of  the  nature  of  the  world  next  below  that  to  which  they 
belong.  Metraton  is  the  prince  of  Jezirah,  or  the  angelic 
world,  in  wliich  there  are  ten  distinct  orders ;  Sandalphon, 
of  Asiah,  or  the  material  world :  these,  together  with  the 
hosts  over  which  they  preside,  animate  aerial  vehicles, 
capable  of  impression  from  corporeal  objects,  and  in  dif- 
ferent ways  requiring  renovation. 

The  human  soul,  proceeding  by  emanation  from  the 
Deity,  is  an  incorporeal  substance,  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  Divine  inteUect  Being  united  to  the  body,  one  com- 
plex nature  is  produced,  endued  with  reason  and  capable 
of  action.  The  human  soul  consists  of  four  parts,  JVe- 
pheshy  or  the  principle  of  vitality ;  Muach,  or  the  principle 
of  motion ;  Neschamah,  or  the  power  of  intelligence ;  and 
Jechidah,  a  Divine  principle,  by  means  of  which  it  con- 
templates superior  natures,  and  even  ascends  to  the  En- 
sophic  world.  All  souls  were  produced  at  once,  and  pre- 
eiusted  in  Adam.  Every  human  soul  has  two  guardian 
togels,  produced  by  emanation,  at  the  time  of  the  produc- 
tion of  souls.    The  mind  of  man  is  united  to  the  Divine 

*^  Curbo  ignis  divinap. 
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Bfitid,  as  the  radtas  of  a  ctrcle  to  its  centre.  The  sovls  of 
good  men  ascend  aboTe  the  mansion  of  ttie  angels,  and  are 
delighted  with  the  vision  of  the  first  light,  which  iUnmi* 
nates  all  the  worlds. 

Hie  miiverse  continues  to  exist  by  the  Pirme  energy  of 
emanation.    Whilst  this  energy  is  exerted,  different  forms 
and  orders  of  beings  remain:  when  it  is  withheld,  all  the 
streams  of  existence  retom  into  their  fountain.    The  En- 
soph,  or  Deity,  contains  all  things  within  himself ;  and 
there  is  idways  tiie  same  quantity  of  existence,  eiliiei^in  a 
created  or  an  uncreated  state.    When  it  is  in  an  uncrei^ted 
/   state,  God  is  all ;  when  worlds  are  created,  the  Deity  is 
/   unfolded,  or  evolved,  by  various  degrees  of  emanation, 
/  which  constitute  the  several  forms  and  orders  of  created 
(  natnre.*^ 

Such  is  tiie  general  outline  of  tiie  Cabbalistic  philosor 
phy,  an^  far  as  we  are  able  to  discover  it  through  the  tiiick 
jdond  of  words  by  which  it  is  concealed ;  and  we  shall  be 
readily  excused  from  entering  into  any  farther  detail  of  so 
fancifol  and  mystical  a  system. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  the  mass  of  conjectures  and 
fictions,  called  the  Jewish  Cabbala,  without  perceiving 
that  it  could  not  be  derived  from  the  pure  source  of  Divine 
revelation;  or  to  compare  the  Cabbalistic  doctrine  with 
^e  Orienti^l  and  Egyptian  philosophy,  without  discovering 
that  they  are  the  same  system.  The  Cabbalistic  notion  of 
Deity  as  a  pure  intellectual  fire,  and  of  the  production  of 
nature  as  an  emanation  from  this  fountain,  was  taught,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  in  all  the  Eastern  nations,  particu- 
larly the  Chaldean  and  Persian.  Change  the  names,  and 
for  Mithras  substitute  Ensoph ;  for  Oromasdes,  Adam 
Kadman ;  and  for  Arimanius,  Klippoth :  and  then  com- 
pare the  dogmas  advanced  concerning  each,  and  it  will  be 
sufficientiy  evident  from  what  source  the  Jews  derived 
tiieir  Cabbala.  The  Gnostic  doctrine  of  ^ons  subsisting 
In  the  Plenitude  of  the  Divine  Nature,  which  sprang  from 
the  same  stock,  is  perfectiy  similar  to  that  of  the  Cabba- 
listic Sephirae  :  both  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Philo. 
The  Alexandrian  philosophers  of  the  Eclectic  sect  adop^ 

*^  iKHTiielib.  Dmscbim.  et  Irir»  Porta  Coelor.  cd.  a  KQorrio  ip  Cabb^ 
Denud.  Menassch  B.  Israel  de  Croat  p.  27.  Moses  Corduer.  Pard, 
Bimmoiiim.  tr.  iv.  p.  23. 
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ed'ttie  same  notions^  and  pursued  them  into  a  variety  of 
extmvagaat  and  absurd  &ncies,  in  many  particulars  nearly 
resembling  those  of  the  Jewish  school.  The  commion  te- 
nets, in  which  the  Oriental,  the  Alexandrian,  and  the  Cabba* 
listic  philosophers  were  agreed,  may  be  thus  briefly  staled. 

An  things  are  derived,  by^emanation,  from  one  principle. 
This  principle  is  God.  From  him  a  substantial  power  im- 
mediately proceeds,  which  is  the  image  of  God,  and  the 
source  of  all  subsequent  emanations.  This  second  prin* 
ciple  sends  forth,  by  the  energy  of  emanation,  other  na« 
tores,  which .  are  more  or  less  perfect,  according  to  tikeir 
different  degrees  of  distance,  in  the  scale  of  ^nanation, 
from  the  first  source  of  existence,  and  which  constitute 
diierent  worlds,  or  orders  of  being,  all  united  to  the  eter- 
nal power  from  which  they  proceed.  Matter  is  nothing 
more  than  the  most  remote  effect  of  the  emanative  energy 
of  the  Deity.  The  material  world  receives  its  form  from 
tiie  immediate  agency  of  powers  far  beneath  the  First 
Source  of  Being.  Evil  is  the  necessary  effect  of  the  im- 
perfection of  matter.  Human  souls  are  distant  emana* 
tioas  from  the  Deity ;  and,  after  they  are  liberated  fiom 
their  material  vehicles,  will  return,  tlu'ough  various  stsgeM 
of  purification,  to  the  fountain  whence  they  first  proceeded. 

On  the  whole,  the  similarity,  or  rather  the  coincidence^ 
of  the  Cabbalistic,  Alexandrian,  and  Oriental  philosoidiy, 
leaves  us  little  room  to  hesitate  in  pronouncing  the  latter 
the  parent  of  the  two  form^.  With  respect  to  tfie  Cab- 
balistic system  in 'particular,  it  cannot  be  difficult,  after 
the  survey  we  have  taken  of  its  leading  tenets,  to  form  a 
judgment  of  its  merit.  It  is  unquestionably  a  fanatical 
kind  of  philosophy,  which  originates  in  defect  of  judge- 
ment, and  eccentricity  of  imagination,  and  which  tends  to 
produce  a  wild  and  pernicious  entiiusiasm.  The  Cabba- 
listic system  can  by  no  means  be  reconciled  with  just  ideas 
of  ^be  Divine  Nature ;  since,  in  supposing  all  things  to 
flow  from  God,  it  makes  all  beings  not  only  dependent 
upon  him,  but  a  part  of  his  essence.  In  this  system,  all 
spiritual  and  even  material  substances  are  so  intimately 
united  with  their  origin,  that  they  do  not  differ  from  it  in 
their  nature,  but  merely  in  their  mode  of  existence ;  the 
universe  is  an  evolution  of  the  Divine  essence,  and  is,  in 
^act,  God.    To  this  we  must  add,  that  the  idea,  which  this 
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system  affords,  of  the  mode  of  Divine  operation,  by  an  ex^ 
pansion  or  retraction  of  his  essence,  is  too  gross  to  be 
applied  to  the  first  intelligent  cause  of  all  things.  Nothing 
can  be  more  visionary,  than  the  fundamental  hypothesisiy 
that  God  is  an  infinite  light,  which  has  withdmwn  itself 
from  a  portion  of  infinite  space,  in  order  to  unfold  itself 
in  sundry  emanations,  which  constitute  the  universe ;  nor 
can  any  thing  be  more  fanciful  thaii  flie  numerous  fictlong 
which  fill  up  the  system.  Its  tendency  to  encourage  fana- 
ticism cannot  be  doubted.  The  first  {Nrinciple  of  this  phi-v 
losophy  is  tiie  ground  upon  which  the  whole  structure  of 
wthusiasm  is  erected.  From  the  notion  that  all  things 
emanate  from  God,  and  will  flow  back  to  him,  it  natui^Uy 
follows,  that  it  is  the  great  end  of  philosophy  to  prepare 
the  human  mind  for  its  return  to  its  source,  when  it  will 
be  absorbed  in  the  Divine  Plenitude  froi9  which  it  flowed;.!^ 
doctrine  which  is  the  very  soul  <^  enthusiasiii,  both  thieo* 
logical  and  philosopbicaL 

But  it  is  high  time  that  we  retreat  out  of  this  fairy  If|nd» 
where  we  should  not  have  remained  so  long,  had  it  not 
been  necessary  to  ascertain  distinctly  the  place  of  the 
Jewish  Cabbala  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  order  to 
di^over  its  connexion  with  preceding,  and  its  influence 
upon  coqtemporary  or  subsequent,  systems:  for  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  history  of  this  system  is  chiefly  vahi^ 
able,  as  it  furnishes  an  example  tof  the  folly  of  permitting 
re.^on»  in  its  search  alter  truth,  to  follow  the  wild  reveries 
of  aJ»  unbridled  imagination.'^ 

17  Vidend.  Jo.  A.  Lent  Tbeol.  Jad.  Roini«nn«  Hist  Tbeol.  J«d. 
Budd.  Int  Pb.  Heb.  Menasse  ben  Israel  ap.  Cromayer.  Scratin.  Reli^. 
Dissr  Leo  Mutin.  dc  Caerein.  ct  Consuetud.  Jud.  R.  Jos.  Albo.  Fun- 
dam.  Fid.  R.  Moses  ad  Jezirah.  Lib.  Cosri.  Menasse  ben  Israel  de 
Teian.  Yitse,  de  Great  &c.  Abarbanel  de  Cap.  Fid.  Savbert  Palettm 
TbooUDiss.  L  Wlndet  de  Yit  Funct  Statu.  Bartolocc  BibLRabb. 
H^rjUnan.  loc.  paral.  Talm.  Cressae.  1708.  Otton.  Hist  Doot  Mishii. 
Reuchlin.  de  Art  Cabb.  Scbiammiilntr.  in  Dialect  Cabb.  Hackapao. 
de  Cabbala.  Carpzov.  Intr.  in  Tbeol.  Jud.  Pici  Apol.  Op.  Praef.  Basil. 
YOOl.  Compend.  ap.  Budd.  Intr.  §  34.  Pestorii  Ars  Cabb.  Bas.  1581. 
Kadengel  de  lib.  Jezirah.  AnHBtel.  1675.  Kn^rrii  a  Rosenroth  Cabbala 
d^nudQta.  Solisbaci,  ier7.  Contio.  lib.  Scrfuur.  Jeearah^&o.  Hea^  More 
ad  lib.  DruKchim.  Wacbtcr.  Spinozaznu  in  Jud.  Ejusd.  Bluddamim 
Cabb.  Rom.  1706.  Mayer.  deTrinit.  Harder.  1712.  Buiig;onovo  select. 
Cabb.Bog^m.    Basnage.    Eiaoumep^cr^    ;Wolf.    Burnet.    Arch.  c.  7. 
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OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SARACENS. 


CHAP.    I. 


OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AMONG 
THE  SARACENS,  OR  ARABIANS. 

At  the  period  when  ignorance  and  barbarism  prevailed 
throng^  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  philosophy 
found  an  asylnm  among  the  Saracens,  or  Arabians;  a 
people  who,  for  several  centuries  after  the  appearance  of 
Mahomet,  were  scarcely  less  celebrated  in  their  literary 
and  philosophical,  than  in  their  civil  and  military  charac- 
ter. Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  state  of  philoso- 
phy in  the  Christian  world,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the 
revival  of  letters,  we  must,  therefore,  briefly  relate  the  his- 
tory, and  delineate  the  features,  of  the  Arabian  or  Sara- 
cenic philosophy. 

Concerning  the  ancient  state  of  philosophy  in  Arabia, 
we  have  already  seen,  that  little  is  known.  The  Arabian 
writers,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them,  leave  the 
philosophical  and  literary  history  of  their  country,  prior 
to  the  time  of  Mahomet,  in  almost  total  obscurity.  Abul- 
farius,  one  of  the  principal  Arabian  annalists,  confesses/ 
that  there  are  no  certain  records  of  the  ancient  Arabian  na- 
tions, nor  any  means  of  investigating  their  history.  Of  this 
deficiency  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  search  for  any  other 
cause,  than  the  barbarism  which  at  that  time  prevailed 
almost  universally  through  this  country.  The  Arabiaa 
writers  themselves  oppose  the  state  of  Islamism  to  the 
i^tate  of  ignorance  which  preceded.^    Ebn  Chalican,^  an 

»  Djnast  ix.  p.  lOa  «  lb.  p.  101. 

'  Ap.  Pococke  Specimen  Hist.  Arab.  p.  \S3, 
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Arabian  historian^  mentions  it  as  an  acknowledged  tact, 
that  the  first  inventor  of  Arabic  writing  was  Moramer^ 
an  Arabian^  who  lived  not  long  before  the  time  of  Ma- 
homet; and  relates/  that  at  the  time  when  the  Koran 
was  pnblished,  there  was  not  a  single  person  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  whole  district  of  Yamen,  who  could  write  or  read 
Arabic.  The  Jews  and  Christians  who  resided  in  Medina 
were,  for  their  learning,  distinguished  by  the  appellation 
of  "  The  People  of  the  Book/'  whilst  tiie  Arabians  were 
almost  universally  illiterate.  Mahomet  himself  was  wholly 
destitute  of  learning.  The  Arabians  themselves  call  him, 
"  The  illiterate  Prophet ;"  and  boast,  that  God  chose  out 
of  the  unlearned  the  messenger  whom  he  sent  to  the  wot- 
learned.^  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  this  projAet,  in 
framing  his  new  religion,  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  as- 
sistance from  the  Jews  and  Christians.  He  could  not  have 
accompli^ed  his  great  design  without  the  help  of  Wara- 
kan,  the  kinsman  of  his  wife  Chadijia,  who  had  been  con- 
versant with  the  Jews  and  Christians,  and  could  write  He- 
brew as  well  as  Arabic* 

The  appearance  of  Mahomet,  and  the  promulgation  of 
his  religion,  in  themselves  contributed  nothing  towards  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  philosophy.  This  impostor 
thought  it  necessary  to  keep  his  followers  as  ignorant  as 
himself.  That  he  might,  at  one  stroke,  cut  off  impertinent 
contradiction,  he  issued  an  edict,  which  made  the  study  of 
the  liberal  sciences  and  arts  a  capital  offence.  At  the 
same  time,  to  captivate  the  imaginations  of  his  ignorant 
followers,  and  hereby  establish  his  authority,  he  s^it  forth 
in  separate  portions,  a  sacred  book,  to  which  he  gave  tiie 
name  of  the  Koran,  containing  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  his  religion.  This  book,  which  was  chiefly  a  compi- 
lation, suificiently  injudicious  and  incoherent,  from  the 
books  of  the  Ncstorian  Christians  and  of  the  Jews  then 
resident  in  Arabia,  and  from  the  ancient  superstitions  of 
the  Arabians,  long  continued  the  only  object  of  study 
among  the  Mahometans.  Their  reverence  for  this  holy 
book,  the  leaves  of  which,  they  were  taught  to  believe, 

*  A  p.  Pocockc  Specimen  Hist  Arab.  1.  c. 

*  pQcocko,  ib.  p.  150.  •  Elmacini  Hist.  Saracen.  1. 1.  c.  1.  p.  ID. 
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WMBcomavoB&catcd  to  the  (ffo]ihet  bj  an  an^el  fjrem  bewr^^ 
long  anperaeded  every  ptulosophical  and  literary  jMusidt 
iJMBgkiing  that  the  Koran  contained  every  thing  necessaiy, 
mg  mmtol  to  he  known^  whatever  was  contrary  to  its  dog- 
«•»  4ntf»  immediately  condemned  as  erroneous ;  and  what- 
lever  wasaiot  to  be  found  in  this  sacred  volume  was  dis^ 
jninnmi  as  jiuperfluoosJ  Deterred  by  the  fear  of  punisb- 
^lent-firom  examining  the  foundation  of  their  law^  ^r  open- 
jBig  tlieir  muds  to  the  light  of  philosophy,  the  followers  of 
« 

.  '  TIms  wyui  the  piinciple  npon  which  the  caliph  Omar  conaigned  tbe 
Aicsj^andrian  libraries  to  the  flames.    Abulfaragiua  relates,*  that  when 
Alexandria  was  taken  by  Amrns,  the  Mahometan  comroalider,  Philopo- 
lita  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  rescue  the  philosophical  books 
^  the  ioj»l  libraries  from  destmctioa.    Amms  voote  to  Omar,  infom^ 
log  him  of  the  request  of  Pbilopoaus ;  to  which  Omar  replied :  *'  As  to 
.  the  books  you  mention,  if  they  accord  with  the  book  of  God,  there  is 
withoat  them  in  that  book  all  tb^t  is  saflicient ;  but  if  there  be  any  thing  In 
them  repugnant  to  that  book,  we  have  no  need  of  them  ;  order  them  ther^ 
ibre  to  beall  destroyed/' .  Amras  upon  this  gave  orders  that  they  should  be 
^apeantd  throi^h  the  baths  4>f  Alexandria,  and  burned  in  heating  theni.t 
After  tills  manner,  in  the  space  of  six  months,  they  were  all  co^sni^ed. 
Tbe  hi|t09iaD  add^  ^  fiesur  what  was  done,  and  wonder  \" 
.    The  authenticity  of  this  story  has  lately  been  called  in  question  by  Mr« 
Gibbon,  who  thinks  the  report  of  a  solitary  stratiger^  who  wrote  at  the 
«nd  6f  «x  hundred  years,  on  the  confines  of  Media,  oTer-balaBeed  by 
Hke  sikBce  of  two  annalists  of  a  inore  early  date,  both  Christians^  both 
oativM  of  £g3pt;  and  the  most  ancient  of  whoin>the.patriacch  JButychius, 
^  Amply  desqribed  the  conquest  of  Alexandria.    But  the  positive  evi- 
4^noe  of  an  historian,  of  such  unquestionable  credit  as  Abulfaragius,  cut^ 
not  be  set  aside  by  an  argument  merely  negative^    Mr.  G.  also  pleads  the 
repugnancy  of  the  rigid  sentence  of  Omar  to  the  precept  of  ^e  Maho- 
^Mtan  casuists,  which  declared  it  unlawftil  to  bum  the  reiigjovs  hooks  of 
Jente  and  Christians,  and  allDwe4  the  use  of  profane  writers ;  but  he  seems 
Jbifflself  ftware  of  the  weakness  of  this  argument ;  for  he  imputes  the  pro- 
tefOftion  granted  to  the  religions  books  of  Jews  and  Christians  to  reverence 
for  the  name  of  God,  and  acknowledges^  that  **  a  more  destructive  zeal 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  first  successors  of  Mahomet^    His 
referenoes  to  A^  Gdlins  (Noot  Att.  1.  vL  c#17.)^  Amm.  MarofiUinus 
^  ^ii.  o.  16.),  and  Ororius<l.  vi  c.  16.)^  as  speaking  of  the  Alexandrian 
Mbrarieain  the  past  tense,  are  foreign  from  the  purpose;  for  these  writers 
pnly  refer  to  the  destruction  of  books  at'  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  Julina 
Cfassar ;  after  which,  large  libraries  must  have  been  continually  accallAi- 
lating,  during  the  k))Og  period  in  which  the  schools  of  phikMophy  floifrisfaed 
in  that  city. 

•Dyn.p,  114.  0x00.1069^  '    fTha^  is,  probably,  in  kindling  the  fires. 
VOL.  II,  2  D 
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M^ihomet  qidefly  siAunitted  iheir  iremmm  to  (Im  yobtiiof 
Mrtbority.  Add  to  this,  that  the  vioknt  spirit  and  niUtii^^ 
dMiracter  of  Islamism  was  in  itself  ininuoal  to  jdliiaeopiif 
tMA  science.  A  proj^t^  who  propagated  and  establisfatod 
Ms  n^hgkm,  not  by  reasonings  bat  the  sword,  would  kaap 
bis  followers  too  busily  employed  in  war  and  amffoms^  to 
l^ve  them  leisure  for  literary  pursuits.^  .      r 

'  From  these  causes,  philosophy,  daring  the  fint  agiBB-of 
if  ahometanism,  found  no  protection  in  Arabia.  But^  ill 
<tes  period  of  thick  darkness,  when,  among  Christians^ 
true  scieuoe  was  lost  in  the  thorny  controversies  of  Ibeo*- 
logy ;  and  when,  among  the  Saracens,  it  was  trampled  under 
toot  by  ignorance  and  bigotry;  after  the  extinction  of  tb^ 
dynasty  of  ttie  Ommiadae,  who  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  Ma* 
ii6met,9  the  accession  of  the  family  of  the  Abbasidae,  itf 
Hashemidae,  to  the  caliphate  (which  happened  in  the  oaf 
hundred  and  twenty-seventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  or  th^ 
Mven  hundred  and  forty-ninth  of  the  Christian  era)  proved 
the  dawning  of  philosophy  in  Arabia.^  ^ 

'  Hie  first  princes  of  the  Abbasidean  dynasty  were,  indeed, 
oUefly  occupied  in  establishing  and  extending  the  new 
empire.  But  they  were  in  one  respect  wiser  than  their  pre* 
decessors ;  they  paid  little  regard  to  the  absurd  edict,  by 
which  arts  and  sciences  had  been  banished  out  of  the 
f^ecdms  of  Mahomet.  The  second  prince  of  this  family, 
Abug  laafar  Al-Mansor,  possessed  dispositions  and  takots 
which*  inclined  and  enabled  him  to  favour  the  progress  pf 
knowledge  among  his  subjects.  His  gentle  temper  contrl^  , 
bated  towards  subduing  the  ferocity  of  the  times ;  his  n»^ 
tural  good  sense  taught  him  the  value  of  learning,  and 
qualified  him  to  detect  the  erroneous  maxims  upon  which 
the  Mahometan  system  of  policy  was  founded ;  and  hi9 
liberal  and  candid  spirit  rendered  him  easy  of  acpess  t^ 
lelamed  fnen  of  all  countries  and  professions.^^  ^ 

The  first  circumstance  which  seems  to  have  led  to  tiio 

•  Abulfar.  Dyn.  p.  99.  104.  110.  Pooocke,  I.  c.  p.  121. 136. 162. 16^ 
166.  Topbail  cp.  de  Hai  Ebn  Yockdan.  p.  14.  '  R.  Jehadas  lib.  Cbsri, 
p.  1.  §  6.    Elmacin.  Hist  Sar.  1.  i.  c.  1.      ' 

*  £ltnacin.  Hist  Sar.  I.  i.  c.  7.  • 
'•  lb.  1  ii.  c.  1.    Abuir.  Dyn.  ix.  p.  123. 

*'  Elmacin.  Hist.  Saracen.  I.  ii.  c,  3,    Abtilfar.  ib.  p.  129.  .        /     /   ? 
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IHtAtoctkm  of  acimce  and  philosofrfqr  jjlto.  tb^  emxf^  fvf 
4lie  Gftlij^ks^  was  the  necessity,  whioh  the  ignorant  AraUfm^ 
9rtare  mnieTf  of^calUng  in  tbe  more  enlightened  Chi^stijEap^ 
mho  resided  at  this  time  in  great  numbers  at  Bagdat>  tki^ 
.«eatof  ibe  empire^  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Mah<»n^t<MI 
:dofli}nioas>.  to  superintend  and  regulate  the  practice  of  th# 
medical  art.  Al-Mansor  had  two  Christian  physicians  in  bif 
.courts  wfa^  on'  account  of  their  skill  in  medicine,  stood  Jngh 
in  bisesteenn,  and  who,  being  men  of  letters,  inspired  tb^ 
piiflf^  with  the  love  of  literature  and  philosophy.  The  calif^ 
.boBiQelf^  under  their  direction,  studied  astronqmy.  He  pai4 
.great  respect  to  learned  men,  and  offered  liberal  rewQTd# 
to  those  who  would  undertake  the  translation  of  the  Greek 
writers  in  philosopfay,  astronomy,  mathcffiiatics,  medic^^ 
and  other  branches  of  learning.  These  eocertiom  on  ti^ 
part  of  the  princ^  were  not  without  tb^  effect  on  bis  sub- 
jects. But,  ^e  Arabians  not  understanding  Greeki.  thd 
translation  of  ancient  authors  was  entirely  executed  by  tb^ 
,Christians  then  resident  in  Bag4at ;  and,  because  the  vefy 
nacular  ton^gne  of  that  city  was  the  Syriac,  these  versiens 
were  made  in  that  language ;  from  which  many  of  tb^m 
weie  afterwards  translated  into  Arabic.  Hence  ^npst  ofib9 
Arabic  translations  of  the  ancient^  ^till  extaqt,  are  ej(T 
ceedingly  deiJectivjB.^* 

Aiter  Al-Mansor,  the  fifth  caliph  of  tb%  Abbasi^lfM^ 
dynasty,  Haron  Ra3hid,^  who  assumed  tbe  gorernment  in 
die  year  786,  cherished  the  rising  plants  of  science  and.Ur 
tiavature.  He  was  a  liberal  patron  of  genius  and  learning 
ef ,  every  kind,  but  was  particularly  fond  of  those  who  pos* 
i4EieBsed  poetical  talents.  He  never  travelled  without  a  re«> 
tinueof  learned  men.  Rashid  was  at  first,  through  bigotr^, 
disinclined  to  encourage  the  learned  Christians';  but  their 
superior  skill  in.  medicine  soo^i  introduced  them  to  his  £%« 
vour.  It  happened,,  that  a  young  Egyptian  female,  of 
gmat  beauty,  who  was  a  favourite  wiUi  the  caliph,  was  a*^ 
tacked  with  a  severe  illness,  which  bafiSed  the  skill  of  the 
Arii'biiinphysiciajas:  upon  which  Rashid  sent  a  messen- 
ger into  Egypt,  to  invite  Balatian,  the  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria, eminent  for  his  skill  in  medicine,  to  visit  Bagdat. 

}^  Abslf.  Dyo.  ix.  p.  148.  94.  00.  Fa]i>ric.  Bib.  Gr/ y.  i.p.  814.  Frieud. 
Hist.  Mod.  p.  iL  p.  5.  .      ''  BlmacUi.  I.  il  c.  C. 
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dalatian  obeyed  tiie  emnttioiis^.  and  moa  accompliBbed  fli» 
cure-of  his  filfar  patient.    For  this  aceeptilde  semce  lifMe^ 
cenred  from  tiie  caliph  ample  rewards ;  and  he  obtained  a 
Mandate  in  fiivonr  of  his  Christian  brettiren  in  Eg^t,  for 
the  restoration  of  certain  lands,  of  which  they  had  been  nfeh 
jMtly  deprived.    Afterwards,  when  BacAiid  himself  wa» 
eeifled  with  an  apoplexy,  a  Christian  physician,  in  oppe^ 
intion  to  the  judgment  of  the  Arabian  practMoners^  Med 
fajm,  and  hereby  effected  his  recovery;    These  and  ofhttr 
fortanate  ckcmnstanees  established  the.  credit  of  the  Clmsl- 
fan  physicians  in  the  conrt  of  Bagdat,  and  enaUed  them, 
^th  the  knowledge  of  medicine,  to  introdnce  an  ac^oaint- 
«Bce  with  other  branches  of  science  among  the  Araluans^^ 
The  light  of  philosophy,  which,  at  &st,  under  Al-Mansot, 
and  afterwards  und^r  Rashid,  dawned  upon  Arabia,  in  the 
oaliphate  of  the  younger  son  ef  Rashid,  Abul-Abbas  Air 
Mamon,^  ^ne  forth  in  meridian  splendour.  Endued  with  \ 
a  good  understanding  and  a  Bberal  spirit,  this  prince  soon 
outstripped  his  predecessors  in  the  zealous  and  successAd 
patronage  of  science  and  learning.    Whilst  Rashid  was 
living,  he  nominated  his  eldest  son,  Al-Mamin,  to  the  ifir 
heritance  of  ^be  calij^te,  and  gave  Al-Mamon  th^  go- 
vernment of  Choraxan.    Here  this  eitcdlent  youth  applied 
himself  to  study  under  learned  men,  whom  he  collected 
from  variou  A^ountries.    These  he  formed  into  a  society,  or 
college,  appointing  for  their  president  John  Messue,  of 
Damascus,  aChristian  physician,  who  had  resided  at  Bag- 
dat, and  with  whose  abilities  and  merit  he  had  long  been 
acquainted.    Rashid,  when  he  was  informed  of  this  ap- 
pointment, expressed  great  displeasure  that  his  son  shouHd 
€Oi^er  so  distinguished  an  honour  upon  a  Christian.    AI^ 
Mamon,  <in  his  own  justification,  replied,  '*  I  have  made 
choice  of  Messue,  not  as  a  teacher  of  rdigion,  but  as  an 
able  preceptor  in  useful  sciences  and  arts  ;  and  my  fitther 
well  knows,  that  the  most  learned  men,  and  the  most  skiliul 
artists,  in  his  dominions,  are  Jews  and  Christians.^    After 
the  death  of  Rashid,  and  the  short  and  diiigracrful  reign  of 

>^  £utychii  Alex.  Origin.  £ocl.  AL(ed.  Selden.  Lond.  1642.)  t.  if.  p.^OT. 
Abuin  Dyo.  ix.  p.  114.    Fab.  Fib.  Gr.  v.  xiiL  p.  17.    Elmacin.  L  n.  cO. 

>*  Elmacin.  I.  iL  o.  8.  AbuKar.  Dyn.  ix.  p.  lODr  Leo.  Afrlc  4e  Tir. 
Arab.  c.  I.    Sgonaraa,  L  iji.    Pooocke,  p.  106. 
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IM^dtar  wn,  Al-Mainin^tiie  calipinle  x»atsed  into  fliefauiA 
of  iQie  enttgfatened  amd  Uberal  Al-Mamon^  Trfao  floon  imult 
BagAfttthe  irstseatof  themnses.^ 

H«vii^  collected  BMny  ralaable  books,  imttea  ia  Hm 

^tteeky  Persian,  Chaldean,  and  Egyptian  or  Copitic  la»4 

goages,  Al-Mamon  employed  learned  menr  to  trandvl^ 

them  into  Arabic.^  Among  flie  Greek  wntiBgs,  wfaick  now 

iqppeaiBd  m  an  Arabte  dress,  were  the  works  of  Galen  and 

Aiistotle;  and  from  this  epocha  we  are  t^dateihe  conr^ 

mencem^it  of  the  long  reign  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 

among  fbe  Arabians.     The  caliph  appointed  Mes8aet# 

fiop^wteRd  these  translatioiis.    Under  ins  auspices  tfmi 

learned  preceptor  also  institated  and  oondncted  a  acfaooiy 

ia  which  he  instmcted  a  nmnerous  train  of  pnpils  in  philo* 

sophy,  and  other  branches  of  leandag.    Among  ottier  disoii- 

pies  <»f  Messne  was  Honain,  «n  eminent  Christian  physt^ 

cian,  who  translated  the  IQemeirts  of  Euclid,  the  Alma- 

gestos  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and 

€<faer  Greek  authors.    He  may  justly  be  ranked  among  dw 

fethers  of  the  Arabian  philosophy."  * 

Al^Mamon  was  not  only  an  illustrious  patron  of  the 
learned,  but  was  himself  no  mean  adept  in  several  branches 
of  science.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  astrooomy,  m»- 
Aematics,  and  philosophy;  and- was  frequently  present  at 

*  Leo  Afr.  1.  c.  •  * 

w  Renandot.  dc  Vers.  Arab,  et  Syr.  ap.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  ▼.  i.  p.  SM.   • 
••LeoAfr.Le. 

^  Of  Honaio,  Aboiraragins  relates  f  the  following  aneodote : — One  dt^ 
after  some  medical  c«nversatioD,  the  caliph  said  to  him,  **  Teach  me  a 

Srescription  by  which  I  may  take  off  any  enemy  I  please,  without  bein^ 
iscotered."  Honaln  declining  to  give  an  answer,  and  pleading  Igtio- 
fance,  was  imprisoned.  Being  brought  again,  after  a  year's  interral,  into 
the  caliph's  presence,  and  still  perristiog  in  ignorance,  tiioagh  threatened"', 
^itk  death,  the  caUpfa  smiled  upon  him,  and  said,  **  Be  of  good  cheei^ 
we  were  only  trying  thee,  that  we  might  have  the  greater  confidence  in 
Ihee.^  As  Honain  upon  this  bowed  down  and  ki-sscd  the  earth,  **  What 
bindered  thee,"  says  the  caliph^  ''from  granting  oar  request,  when  thoa^ 
sawest  US  appear  so  ready  to  perform  what  we  had  threatened  V  ••  Two 
^hbigs,^  replied  Honain,  '^  my  Religion,  and  my  Profession.  Myr«lfr- 
gion,^  which  commands  me  to  do  good  to  my  enemies ;  and  my  profession^ 
which  was  purely  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.''  **  Two  noble 
laws  I**  said  the  caliph ;  and  immediately  presented  him,  according  to  the 
Bartem  nsage,  with  rich  garments,  and  a  smn  of  money. 

t  Abnlf.  p.  172.  ap.  Hants  Pfailol^  Inq.  p.  ^8. 
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the  cbbf^eticei^  of  learned  men^  enfeiteg  with  great  :s^^ 
into  the  subjects  of  their  debates.    In  the  midst  of  flto 
praise  which  is  due  to  this  caUph^  it  must^  howerer,  1M^ 
mentioned  with  regret^  that>  throng  an  ill-judged  paLrtialitjr 
for  his  vemacular  tongue^  he  gaye  orders  that>  after  the  AnC«- 
flic  versions  were  finished^  the  original  Greek  manascrip€ii 
should  be  burned.^    A  similar  folly  seized  the  caliphs  <ff 
Afirica :  and  to  this  cause  we  are,  doubtless,  to  ascribe  ttie 
entire  loss  of  many  ancient  writings.    The  diligence,  how*- 
ever,  with  which  this  caliph  cultivated  and  encouraged 
teaming,  cancels  in  some  measure  this  disgrace,  and  leayes 
htm  entitled  to  an  honourable  station  among  philosopheiB.^ 
It  was  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  the  great  service  wli|<^ 
Ad-Mamon  rendered  to  philosophy,  that  superstition  and 
barbarism  bitterly  complained  of  the  encroachments,  wfaicfa; 
during  his  reign,  were  made  upon  their  territories ;  and  that 
Takiddin,^  a  bigoted  Mahometan,  said,  that  God  vrouM 
assuredly  punish  Al-mamon  foi^  daring  to  interrupt  the  de^ 
votions  of  the  Mahometans,  by  introducing  philosophy 
among  them.    No  wonder  that  the  zealous  advocates  ibr 
{he  Religion  of  Mahomet  began  to  be  alarmed,  when  they 
saw  that  the  wretched  poverty  of  their  Koran  was  disco^ 
vered,  and  the  gross  absurdity  of  their  superstitions  ex^ 
posed,  by  the  light  of  philosophy.    During  the  reign  of 
Al-Mamon,  the  love  of  science  became  so  prevalent  among 
the. Saracens,  that  scarcely  a  mosque  wa$  erected  without 
annexing  to  it  a  school,  in  which  philosophy  and  literatim^ 
lunere  to  be  taught.  '^ 

After  the  death  of  Al-Mamon,  which  happened  in  the 
year  833,  philosophy  continued  its  progress  among  th^ 
Saracens.  Some  of  his  successors  were,  indeed,  too  busily 
occupied  in  war,  or  of  too  indolent  a  disposition,  to  pay 
much  attention  to  science;  but  there  were  others,  who  fds*» 
tered  the  rising  plant,  and  took  much  pains  to  bring  it  t6 
maturity.  Among  these,  the  prince,  whose  nahie  is  most 
memorable,  is  Aaron  Wacic,  or  Waihek,  who  was  advanced 
to  the  caliphate  in  the  year  841.*  He  liberally  encouraged 
{earned  men  of  every  class,  particularly  mathematicians 
ajdd  astronomers.    His  reign  produced  the  celebrated  as- 

»  Leo Afr.  L  c.  «Abulf,  ap.  Pococke,  p.  160. 

»  Jb.  p.  16Q,    Bajf Ic.  «  Elmacin.  1.  il  c.  10,  1 L 
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l^fmrnier  MJlwn,  ^rbo  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  JUmat  Irr 
xngviaxities,^  The  schoob^  which  in  the  time3  of  lUabic} 
aiid  AlrMamoB  had  been  instituted  under  the  direction  of 
John  of  Damascns,  Honain,  and  others/  long  flourished; 
aa^  sent  forth,  in  great  abundance,  pliilosophers  and  learned 
neiv  several  of  whom  will  be  distinctly  noticed  in  the 
Hequel. 

Science  continued  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  San^^en 
Pirinces,  after  the  empire  was  divided  into  several  caliph- 
ates, 10  Afiia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  and  was,  by  means  of 
their  conquests,  4i<^Diinated  through  a  great  part  of  thf 
world.  In  the  tenth  century,  under  the  caliph  Abulfadli 
Xuftadir,  and  others,  who  dLstinguished  themselves  as  pa^ 
trons  of  learning,  poetry  and  philosophy  were  equally  eOf 
coumged;  and  they  continued  to  flourish  among  the  Sara^ 
cans  till  the  thirteenth  century,  when,  the  power  of  the  Sa- 
mcens  yielding  to  that  of  the  Turks,  learning  fled  for  refuge 
to*  the  Persians,  Tartars,  and  Scythians.^ 

.  Fmm  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
42entnry,.  eminent  schools  of  learning  flourished  in  the  Sarap 
cen  empire,  among  which  the  principal  were  those  at  Bagr 
dat,  Bassora,  and  Bochara^  in  the  East ;  at  Alexandria  and 
Cairo,  in  Egypt ;  at  Morocco  and  Fez,  in  Barbary ;  ai^d  in 
fever^  cities  of  Spain.  The  college  at  Bagdat  was  so  flou- 
rishing at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  it  coiv- 
teined  six  thousand  men,  including  masters  and  scholar^. 
ta  that  of  Bassora,  the  members  of  the  society  formed  a 
^ctfor  correcting  the  corruptions  which  had  crept  into  Is- 
lamism,  which  they  acknowledged  could  not  be  purged 
away  without  the  aid  of  philosophy.  At  Cairo^  where,  al^out 
the  year  1000,  twenty  schools  were  instituted^  the  philoso- 
1^  of  Aristotle  was  taught  to  great  crowds  of  pupils  from 
all  parts  of  the.  world.  The  schools  of  Africa  and  Spau;i 
were  distanguished  by  the.  names  of  Averroes,  Aviceni^ 
and^ther  eminent  philosophers^  at  a  period  when  bart^-, 
9am  universally  prevailed  among  the  Western  Christians. 
JM^HT.  of  these  colleges  were  large  and  magnificent  build* 
ii^ff^  liberally  endowed,  fumisbe4  with  valuable  libraries,, 


*>  Abolf.  p.  258. 

^  Abair.  p,  i79.  200. 206. 217.  Elmacin.  1.  u.  c  9, 16^  L  iti,  d.  1. 4^  8. 
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^nd  adorned  with  learned  professors  of  languages,  matiuK 
inatics,  astronomy,  and  philosophy.^ 

It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge among  the  Saracens,  that  the  absurdities  of  the  su- 
perstition, which  their  illiterate  prophet  had  established^ 
'vrete  perceived ;  and  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  de- 
fend it  against  the  reasonings,  and  the  ridicule,  of  Christians, 
Jews,  and  philosophers,  to  give  sucli  an  explanation  of 
the  Koran,  as  mightmake  it  appear  not  whoUy  inconsistei^t 
with  rea&on  and  common  sense«  Hence  aro^e  a  variety  of 
forced  interpretations  of  the  law,  each  of  which  had  its  ad- 
vocates, and  became  the  foundation  of  a  distinct  sect. 
Soon  after  the  time  when  philosophy  began  to  be  studied 
lonong  the  Saracens,  the  followers  of  Mahomet  were  di^ 
vided  into  six  sects,  and  these  were-^lerwards  sub-divided 
into  seventy-three«  The  rise  of  tiiese  sects  was  unquestioiv- 
td>ly  owing  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge*  When  phi- 
losophy had  so  far  prevailed  over  superstition,  that  the 
imore  enlightened  professors  of  the  Mahometan  religion 
began  to  be  themselves  sensible  of  its  ieJ^surdities,  they  ei^ 
deavouted  to  conceal  them  under'  the  veil  of  figurative  in-* 
terpretation.^  In  order  to  accommodate  the  established 
system,  which  was  guarded  by  the  sanction  of  penal  laws, 
to  their  philosophical  conceptions,  they  blended  the  ab^ 
'stract  speculations  of  the  schools  with  tiie  gross  apd  vul- 
gar conceptions  of  the  Koran.  They  made  use  of  the  sub- 
tleties of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  in  the  defective  state 
in  which  it  had  come  into  their  hands,  to  assist  them  in  im- 
proving upon  the  literal  meaning  of  their  satred  books, 
and  thus  gave  anew,  and  for  the  most  part  a  metaphysical, 
turn  to  the  religion  and  law  of  Mahomet.  One  of  their 
own  writers  confesses  this  to  have  been  the  origin  of  their 
religious  sects.  '^  At  the  beginning  of  Mahometanism,^ 
«ays  Al-^azel,^  ''  the  art  of  reasoning  upon  religious  sub- 
jects was  unknown;  but  afterwards,  when  sects  began  to 
arise,  and  ancient  articles  of  belief  to  be  called  in  questiob, 

<*  AlHilf.  p.  217.  230.    Benj.  Tndelensis  Itm.  p.  121.    Leo  AA*.  Hist 
Afr.  I.  viii.  267.  272.    ElmaciD.  1.  i.  c.  13.    Toletan.  Hist  Ar.  c.  9.  J2l 

^  Elmacin.  1.  i.  c.  6k  1.  ii.  c.  16.  1.  iii.  c.  6.  8.    Pococke,  p.  20d. 
Prolog,  ad  Koran.  §  8.    Maimonid.  Mor.  Nebhocfa.  1.  iil.  c.  16. 

»  Apiid  X\»Qa^,  >  196. 
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It  was  foand  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  aid  of  logic  in 
defending  the  troth  against  the  bold  attacks  of  innoyators/' 

To  this  new  kind  of  philosophical  theology,  the  Arabians 
gave  the  distinct  name  of  AI-Ccdam,the  Wisdom  of  Words,^ 
>oT  the  Science  of  Reason,  and  those  who  professed  it  were 
called  Rationalists*  Maimonldes,  who  himself  long  re- 
sided among  the  Arabians,  and  accurately  examined  into 
tiie  history  t>f  their  sects,  asserts,^  that  these  Rational 
Theolo^ans,  among  the  Mahometans,  were  chiefly  indebt- 
ed, for  the  weapons  with  which  they  defended  Islamism 
against  philosophy,  to  the  Greek  philosophers  themselves ; 
and  that  they  borrowed  tfiis  method  of  defence  from  the 
Christians,  to  establish  the  articles  of  their  faith  by  recon* 
oiling  them  with  the  dogmas  of  philosophy.  This  rational  ^ 
Tslamism  was  first  reduced  into  a  systematic  form  by  Al- 
mawakif,^  an  Arabian,  who  called  his  system,  the  science 
ty  means  of  which  any  one  might  be  qualified  to  resolve 
doubts  concerning  religion,  and  to  maintain  the  troth  of  its 
doctrines  against  innovators.  Philosophy  was,  in  this  sect, 
forced  into  the  service  of  superstition ;  whence  it  happened, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  that  these  Rationalists  em- 
*ployed  the  distinctions  and  subtleties  of  tfie  Aristotelian 
school,  not  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  the  real  dogmas  of  the  Koran,  which  could 
not  have  been  fairly  explained  without  manifest  detriment 
to  the  cause  of  Islamism, 

Of  tl\e  manner  in  which  the  dialectic  sects  of  Mahome- 
tans trifled,  Maimonides  furnishes  the  following  example.'^ 
They  chose  rather  to  call  God  the  first  agent,  or  efficient,  J^ 
than  the  first  cause ;  for  they  argued,  that  if  they  called  Grod 
a  cause,  this  would  necessarily  suppose  ad  efiect;  and  it 
would  follow,  that  God  being  from  eternity  a  necessary 
cause,  the  efiect  produced,  or  the  universe,  must  also  have 
been  eternal ;  but^  if  they  represented  the  Deity  as  an  agent 
^r  efficient,  the  necessary  existence  of  the  effect  would  not 
follow ;  since  tiie  efficient  not  only  must  be  prior  to  the  pro- 
duction, but  might  exist  long  before  the  actual  exertion  of 
power,  by  which  it  is  produced.^ 

'»  Sbarestan  apad  Pocockc,  p.  \94.  .  *  Mor.  Nebh.  p.  i.  c.  7U 

»  Hottinger  Bibliotb.  OrienU  c.  ii.  p.  187.  '*  L.  c  p.  L  c.  60.' 

»  Cent  Uottkiger,  1.  c.  c.  ii.  p.  188. 104. 
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Ttu9  roadmen  of  the  metiiod  of  r^asoiiiQg»  wbicb  pn^ 
Tailed  among  the  Mahometan  Rationaliste,  jwy  senf^  tQ 
Ulus^ate  and  confirm  the  following  cbaraoter  given  of  ^lis 
«ect  by  another  learned  Jew :    "  The  sect  of  the  Jtatipual- 
ists/'  says  R.  Aben  Tibbon,**  "  is  composed  of  certw^i 
philosophical  sciolists,  who  judge  of  things,  no\  accQrdinl|^ 
to  truth  and  nature,  but  according  to  their  own  imagilf Ar 
iions,  and  who  coufound  men  by  a  multiplicity  of  ^eciQi|$ 
words  without  meaning;  whence  their  science  i^  oaUQ^^ 
The  Wisdom  of  Words."    The  design,  whicb  was  fono^ 
by  this  sect,  of  illustrating  and  defending  the  Koran  by  Iok 
gical  and  metaphysical  disquisitions,  was  highly  displea§h 
ing  to  man^  zealous  Musselmen,  who  wished  to  retain  th^ 
simplicity  and  ignorance  of  their  founder,  rather  than  tp 
corrupt  his  sacred  book  by  explaining  it  according  to  th^ 
rules  of  a  philpsophical  system  wholly  unknovm  to  the  pro- 
phet.   So  vehement  was  the  popular  aversion  to  this  ^c^ 
that  it  was  said  by  Al-Shafi,^  "  Whoever  devotes  himself 
to  the  Wisdom  of  Words  ought  to  be  impaled,  and  carried 
through  all  the  tribes  of  Musselmen^  the  public  crier  evpry 
where  proclaiming,  *  This  is  the  reward  of  the  man  whp 
has  forsaken  the  Koran,  and  the  sacred  traditions,  to  fol* 
low  Al-Calam/  "    This  philosophical  theology  of  the  Ara- 
^    bians  was  the  nurse  at  least,  if  not  the  parent,  of  the  scho- 
lastic philosophy,  which,  fi-pm  the  tenth  century,  confound- 
ed and  distracted  the  world  with  its  obscure  subtleties,  an4 
barren  disputations, 

Among  the  Saracens,  inA^ia,  Mauritania,  and  Spain* 
we  find  a  long  catalogue  of  writers  on  metaphysics,  phy«- 
sics,  logic,  ethics,  politics,  mathematics,  and  astronpmy. 
From  these  we  shall  select  such  names  as  are  most  deserv- 
ing of  attention  in  the  history  of  philosophy,     - 

A  distinguished  place  among  the  Arabian  philosophers^ 
is  dne  to  Jacobus  Al-Kendi,^  of  Bassora,  His  father 
was  prefect  of  Cufa  under  Muhamed  Mohdi  and  Rasbid ; 
whence  it  appears,  that  Al-Kendi  flourished  in  the  cali- 
phate of  Al-Mamon,  that  i8>  at  the  beginning  of  (he  nintii^ 
century.  He  devoted  himself  to  learning  ai^d  philosophy 
in  the  school  of  Bassora,  and  attained  such  distinction 

"  In  Lib.  Afordi..  *«  Pm;Mk)B,4D,  IML    BajiIb.  Tilkkidtiia. 

*•  Abalfar.  Dyn.  ix.  p.  213.  Bay |e.  PoofM^ke^  p.  3^  J^Mkf v^ol^r. 
Diw.  de  Alkend. 
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adtdong:  Ms  colifettipoTaries,  that  lie  was  called,  by  way  of 
^ttiinelice.  The  Philosgpher.    After  the  manner  6f  the  age, 
lie  yielded  implicit  submission  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
and  was  ohiefly  occupied  in  Interpreting  and  illustrating 
M^  t^^ritings.    tte  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to  these 
irtndtes ;  for  we  And  hjs  name  mentioned  among  the  mathe- 
xnatici^ns  and  astronomers  of  the  times ;  and  his  medical 
Wrttlngs,  which  are  still  extant,  prove  that  he  made  no  in- 
i^onslderable  ftgurfe  among  the  Arabian  physicians.    Abul- 
titins,  speaking  of  Al-Kendi,^  relates  a  memorable  in- 
st&Ace  of  his  moderation  towards  a  malicious  adversary, 
WUlst  this  philosopher  was  visiting  the  schools  of  Bagdat, 
which  was  at  this  time  tiie  chief  resort  of  the  learned,  his 
attempts  to  promote  the  study  of  philosophy^  and  to  re^ 
concile  the  doctrines  of  Islamism  with  the  principles  of 
reason,  gave  great  offence  to  one  of  the  interpreters  of  the 
l^otan,  who,  doubtless,  began  to  be  afi-aid  lest  the  increase 
of  knowledge  should  expose  the  absurdity  of  the  vulgar 
superstitions.    Hiis  bigot  publicly  expressed  the  most  ye- 
faement  indignation  against  Al-Kendi,  imd  accused  him  of 
impiety  and  heresy.     Al-Kendi,  however,  instead  of  re- 
sl^^dning  the  fury  of  his  persecutor  by  violence,  as  through 
hl^  interest  vrith  the  caliph  he  might  easily  have  done, 
generotisly  adopted  the  more  gentle  method  of  attempting 
to  subdue  his  malignity  by  enlightening  his  understanding. 
Having  detected  the  design  which  this  Abu  Maashar  (that 
was  the  zealofs  name)  had  formed  upon  his  life,  he  em- 
ployed against  him  no  other  weapons  than  the  monitions 
,  and  precepts  of  philosophy.    Well  knowing  the  power  of 
wisdom  to  meliorate  the  temper,  he  found  means  to  engage 
a  preceptor  to  insthict  him,  first  in  mathematics,  and  af- 
terwards in  philosophy.    The  consequence  was,  that  the 
man  who  had,  not  long  before,  inveighed  with  savage  fero- 
ci^  against  Al-Kendi,  soon  became  sensible  of  his  folly, 
ana  o&red  himself  as  a  pupil  to  the  philosopher  whom  he 
had' persecuted.    Al-Kendi  received  him -with  the  most, 
meritorious  condescension,  and  his  convert  became  an' 
om^^it  to  bis  school.  In  fine,  op  account  of  his  virtues, 
no  tess  than  Ids  learning,  Al-Kendi  is  entitled  to  an  ho- 
aouraUe  rank  among  {rfdlosopheps. 

'  '^  L.  e.  p.  272.  178.    Zachut.  in  Juchann.  ^111. 
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'  AmalhBi^  Ankim,*  Yftto  mvai  he  mai^^ 
ieachemof  philesophy  aad  matbematioB,  k  Uiabet  JSSbn 
KorriL,  wka  was  of  the  aaoknt  Mct.of  tbe  Zabii^  and  ttroto 
a  snmmaijr  of  their  doctrme.  ile  acquired  Tqralatioii  as 
a  matfiimaticiaii^  both  in  geome^  and  algebm,  and  left 
bahind  him  several  mathematical  wtorks ;  he  flonrished  ia 
the  t6iitti  c^entaiy.^ 

One  of  fliemost  celebrated  philosopbBai  of  thesobool  of 
Bagdat  was  At-FixraU,  or  moie  prqperly  Aba  Nasr,  a  aa- 
tiw  of  Bakh  Farab,^  who  flourished  in  the  tenth  century. 
Ha  was  bom  of  wealthy  paroats^  bat,  prefeiring  die  pmr«- 
auits  of  philosophy  to  those  of  riches,  he  devoted  himself 
to  study  at  Bagdat,  where  he  made  such  proficicaey  lb 
learaing,  that  he  becaine  one  of  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers of  his  age.  He  studied  mathematics  and  mddicine^ 
bat  chiefly  excelled  in  logic.  His  learning  and  abilities 
were  .universally  admired,  and  great  men  and  princes  were 
enuloua  to  load  him  with  honours  and  rewards.  But  Al* 
Farabi  reftised  every  offbr  of  this  kind ;  and,  either  through 
his  love  of  philosophy,  or  perhaps  through  anatmal  gloomir 
ness  of  temper,  gave  himself  up  to  solitude  and  an  abste*- 
mions  life.  He  constantly  slept,  even  during  winter,  u^on 
atfaw;  his  countenance  was  always  soirowful,  and  be. 
found  no  consolation  in  any  thing  but  philosophy.  Tbe 
east  of  his  mind  led  him  to  dread  all  intercourse  with  the 
world  as  destructive  of  innocence,  and  to  lament  the  fanv 
perfection  and  vanity  of  human  life.  He  employed  his 
time  in  study,  and  read  the  writings  of  Aristotle  with  un^ 
wearied  attention.  He  wrote  sixty  distinct  treatises  on 
difierent  parts  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  which  w^re 
read  and  admired,  not  only  among  the  Arabians,  but  also 
among  the  Jews,  who  began  about  this  time  to  adopt  tho 
Aristotelian  mode  of  philosophising.  Many  of  his  books' 
w^re  translated  from  Arabic  into  Hebrew.  Logic,  meta^ 
physics,  and  physics,  were  the  subjects  on  which  he  chiefly 
treated.  Among  his  physical  writings  are  mentioned  trea* 
tises  on  optics  and  astronomy.^ 

*  *f  AbttKl  Dyn.  ix,  p.  164.    Poco<5ke,  p.  377.    Fabric.  BiW*  Gr.  ▼.  ff. 
IT.  564. 
^'  A  town  in  Asia  Miaor,  aftcrwaidii  called  by  tho  Tarks  Otrar. 
»  Leo  Afric.  de  Vir.  lUuBfr.  Arab.  c.  6.    Abulfar.  Dyn.  ix.  p.  IIOS. 
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'  As  g  |ilpl6i<;Jfcrftiie»l»giap,  it^Aafciif ;  tit  JBirfariyobr 
taoned  bigbrenowD^  He  applied  an^exi6B0ive  knowledge  of 
Ike  Penpatetic  philodophy  to  tke  explanatkui  of  <he  Islaisl- 
itic  law,  Qnd  founded  a  new  sect  among  tbe  Mahometan 
diYines,  who  were  fiom  him  called  the  Asharkes^  Hissabt 
lie  reasonings  oa  theology,  particnlaiiy  onthaassenBe.aikl 
attrilmtes  of  God,  and  on  Ihe  concurrence  of  DitodI^  Agem 
cy  with  faaman  actions,  rendered  him  mdversally  famous. 
His.sect  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  acqiiired'ancft 
antbority,  that  all  others  were  deemed  hei^tieal:  hiswnt^ 
logs  were  read  and  explained  in  tiie  schools;  and  a  sudi* 
ma^  of  his  doctrine  was  committed  to  memory  by  children. 
Al-Ashari  died  at  Basara  in  Arabia  Felix,  in  the  yettiM2J^ 

Among  die  professors  of  mathematical  and  physical  sci<» 
cnce,  who  at  this  time  adorned  the  school  of  Bagdat,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  was  Abul  Husem  Esophu  He  was 
so  enunent  an  astronomer,  that  it  was  said  of  him,  that  he 
naderstoo'd  the  heavens  better  than  the  great  geographer, 
Ptolemy,  understood  the  earth.  It  is  asserted  that  he  was 
the  first  who  described  a  celestial  planisphere.  This  phi^ 
loBoph^  died  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  .^^ 

In  medicine  and  philosophy,  a  high  degree  of  reputation 
.was  obtained  by  AlrRoH,  called  also  Abobeker  and  Ai- 
Mansor,  a  native  of  Rai,  in  Persia.  After  having  been  in 
his  youth  employed  in  merchandize,  upon  the  death  of  jiis 
&di«r  lie  engaged,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  in  the  study  of 
the  medical  art ;  at  the  same  time  availing  himself  of  tlii^ 
opportunities  which  the  school  of  Bagdat,  in  which  he 
studied,  afforded  for  the  pursuit  of  other  branches  of  know* 
ledge.  By  a  long  course  of  study,  and  by  the  experience 
which  he  acquired  from  supeiint^idlng  an  hospital,  he  be^ 
came  so  bold  and  successful  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
fliat  he  was  called  the  Experimenter,  and  the  Arabian  Oa** 
len«  At  the  invitation  of  Al-Mansor,  king  of  Corduba,  he 
removed  into  Spain,  where,  under  the  patronage  of  that 
prmce,  he  lived  in  wealth  and  splendour.    He  wrote  a  sum« 


Fooocke^  p.  872.    Gab.  Sionit.  de  Mor.  Orient,  p-  16.    Fabr.  v.  xiit.  p. 
266.    Wddlar.  Hist  Astr.  c.  8. 

^  Leo  M.C  f^    Hcfbolat  BibL  Or.  p.  Ida.  961.     Matmon.  Mor. 
Nebb.  p.  iii.  a  16.  »  Leo  AC  c.  3. 
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iftiai7  <tf  ttedfeine/  t^liich  te  dedicsttdi  ^b  lii^  pattdn,  and 
which  had;  from  this  circmiistance,  taki^ti  the  title  of  Af- 
Manaor.  Al-Basi  wtote  many  valnable  treatises  in  med!- 
tine  and  chemistry.  In  philosophy,  amotig  bfter  i^oAs, 
he  left  8  commenti^  on  the  sublimer  parts  of  m^taphysic^r. 
TMs  piece,  wifb  most  of  his  other  writings,  has  been  traniS- 
laled  from  Arabic  into  Hebrew  and  Latin.  He  died  at 
Cordnba,  about  the  year  986.^ 

No  small  degree  of  celebrity  is  anneiced  to  the  name  of 
tiie  physician  Avicerma,  or  Ibn>Sina,  bom  at  Bocfaara  in 
the  year  978.  His  first  preceptot  was  Afon-Abdalla,  a  pM- 
losopfaer  whom  his  father  engaged  to  instruct  him  in  his 
own  honse:  concerning  whom  Avicenna  says,  that  he 
tavgfat  him  the  tenns  of  logic,  but  was  unacquainted  widi 
flie  oatorv  of  the  art.  Before  he  arrived  act  his  eighteenth 
year,  Avicenna,  more,  as  it  seems,  through  his  own  Industry 
dmn  by  the  assistance  of  preceptors,  became  weH  read  in 
languages,  in^  thd  Islamitic  law,  and  in  the  sciences.  In 
order,  however,  to  render  himself  a  more  perfect  master  of 
the  sublime  doctrines  of  philosophy,  and  die  subtle  ques- 
tions of  dialectics,  he  became  a  student  in  the  school  of 
Bagdat  Here  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  indefatigable 
industry,  but  at  the  same  time  witti  a  fanatical  spirit  scarce- 
ly consistent  with  manly  sense  and  sound  judgment.  When 
he  ^fas  perplexed  with  any  logical  question,  or  could  not 
discover  a  proper  middle  term  for  a  syllogism,  he  used  to 
repair  to  die  mosque,  and  poured  out  prayers  for  Divine' 
illumination;  after  which  he  fancied,  that  the  arguments 
and  proofe  he  had  sought  were  communicated  to  him  in 
his'sleep. 

Affwas  usual  among  the  philosophers  of  Bagdat,  Avi- 
cema  united  wftti  the  study  of  philosophy  the  practice  of 
meAcine ;  and  he  »oon  acquired  such  a  degree  of  reputa- 
tion, that  the  caliph  consulted  him,  with  respect  to  his  son, 
in  ft  case  wtiicb  perplexed  the  physicians  of  the  court.  ' 
His  prescription  succeeded  v  and  the  success  obtained  hint  • 
admission^  the  court,  and  access  to  die  library  of  the 
prince*  From  this  time  he  continued  to  prosecute  Us- 
studies  with  diligence,  and  to  practise  medicine  with  great 

«  Leo  At  c,  S.    Ab'ulfkr.  D.  Ix.'p.  S08.    Fab.  BiB.  Gr.  v,  xiii.  ^.46.  ' ' 
Herbelot  p.  18.    Al-Rasi  Op.  ed.  Basil.  >M4.  .       .      -^ 
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fgigJap^t  i^^hmng  ibh  tide  of  j^oa^ntys^  Ayi^ema^hMA 
nasm^  i^ffee  of  influeuce  m  poblic  ^£ani>  and  rapiffljr 
increased  his  possessions.  An  unforbiiu^  circiimstMicei 
hpjr^ver,  s«4dei4y  turned  tbe.euqrfant  of  his  fortooc^  mid 
r^oved  him  Uoja  the  court  to  ^  piis(>a.  Th^  mHiam  f%r 
3oqh-l(»4gh  proposing  to  s^eud  bis  nephew  ^hiftreprfefieniti4 
tiyesM;!^  thp  natiye.coiintry  pf  Ayiccffina^  the  fowg  prtoce 
obtained  the  sultan's  permission  to  tak^  Aviocyyia  vnA  biaiy 
419  his  compai4o^  and  physicii^i.  The  suUcm  was,  notiong 
afterwards^  info^^d^  that  the:  young  prino^  with  his  hr^t^ 
ther^  was  meditating  a  rebeilipn.  Upon  tJMs  he  iaunecb^ 
^Jbeiy  j9ent  secret  orders  to  Avicenna^  to  t9ke  off  the  Jeadec 
of  the  conspiracy  by  poisoa.  The  phih>sopher  bad  too. 
nwch  fidelity  to  his  master  to  fulfil  the  commission;  Imt, 
^k  the  same  tim«»  through  caution  or  fear,  chose  to  ocmH 
c^  tbe  order  firpm  the  young  prince.  But  whim  AyicennaV 
m^tfar  became  by  some  unknown  means^  acquainted  wdfli 
tba  sultan's  design  against  his  life,  he  was  so  hij^ly  offimd-^ 
ed  with  Aricenna  for  his  dishonest  reseffTe,  in  not  ^om^ 
piunicating  to  him  so  important  a  circumstance^  that  b^ 
ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned,  Avicenna  ^ndeaimured>(o 
jq^tify  himself,  by  pleading,  that  be  bad  concealed  the  mil** 
t^  s  order,  from  tbe  hope  of  preventing  those  miseUuBfii 
which  he  foresaw  must  have  arisen  from  tbe  discovery. 
Tbe  prince,  however^  suffered  him  to  remain  in  priaen 
from  this  time  to  his  death,  which  h^  is  said  to  have  has^ 
ened  by  incontinence :  he  died  in  th^  fifty-eigbib  year  of 
bisage.^  .     >  ;  .  ^ 

PbijQsophy  was  rather  corrupted  than  improved  by^ 
Avicenna.  Though  a  superstitious  admirer  of  Ajistotla^ 
he  s#em0  to  havo  been  very  imperfectly  acquainted -wiDi 
the  peripatetic  doctrine.  His  medicinal  works  are'injifr*^ . 
dicfon^  ccHnpilations  from  the  Greek  writes,  fiill  of  «tH. 
scurity  and  error;  nor  was  he  more  succeasful  in  his  writ- 
ings npon  logic,  meta^ysics,  or  physics.  Nevertheiess,. 
Avicenna  was,  for  a  long  tinie»  greatly  admired,  and  machi 
followed,  not  only  in  the  schools  of  the  Saracens,  but  i« 
those  of  the  Christians.    Hebrew  and  liatin.  vendons  of 

«  Leo  Afr. c.  7.  Abnif.  p.  230.  labric.  Bib,  Gr.  v.  xiii.  p.  06.  Po- 
coG^f ,  p,  3d).  Herbf  Ipt.  p.  Q19.  N.  A|iioo.  Bib,  Y Qt  Qisp,  t,  iv  p^  & 
A?ic. C^.  ed.  Maawt, Vcnct.  1^«.  .  .     ■  t  .t  *.  '      . 
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his  vrorkd  are  still  extant ;  but  the  translators  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  sufficientiy  masters  of  the  AraMc  tongoe 
to  do  justice  to  their  author.** 

Thograi,  a  Persian  of  Ispahan^  who  was  grand  Ti^er 
to  the  sultan  Malich  Mashud,  is  celebrated  for  his  poeti- 
cal talents«  a  specimen  of  which  is  given  by  Pococke  ; 
and  for  a  Commentary  which  he  wrote  upon  the  Republic 
of  Plato^  a  philosopher  to  whom  the  Saracens  paid  little 
attention.  After  a  strange  reverse  of  fortune,  he  was  put 
to  death,  by  order  of  the  sultan,  in  the  year  1121,** 

We  must  not  omit  AUGazel,  of  Tos,  or  Tus,  in  Asia, 
celebrated,  among  the  Mahometan  theologians,  for  his 
numerous  treatises  in  defence  of  the  Mahometan  religion 
against  the  Jews  and  Christians ;  particularly  for  his  '' De- 
monstration of  Islamism,"*  and  his  ''  Treatise  on  flie  Unity 
of  God.'*  Nevertheless;  he  did  not  escape  the  reproach  of 
heresy.  One  of  his  pieces,  which  freely  censured  some  of 
the  indulgences  of  the  Islamitic  law,  found  at  Bagdat  after 
histlecease,  was  condemned ;  and  it  was  ordered,  that  if  any 
copy  of  this  work  should  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  Sara* 
cen  empire,  it  should  be  burned.  The  title  of  this  book 
was  *•  The  Resurrection  of  the  Law  of  Science.'*  He  also 
wrote  a  treatise,  **  On  the  Opinions  of  Philosophers;**  and 
another,  entitled,  "  The  Destruction  of  Philosophers.**  Af- 
ter  living  in  great  splendour  as  ia  public  preceptor  at  Bag- 
dat, he  distributed  his  riches  among  the  poor,  assumed  the 
habit  of  a  hermit,  and  retired  to  Mecca.  From  Mecca  ho 
travelled  into  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  stajring  some  time,  first 
at  Cairo,  and  afterwards  at  Alexandria,  he  returned  to 
Bagdat,  where  he  died.*<^ 

If  from  Asia  we  pass  over  to  the  Moors  in  Africa  and 
Europe,  we  shall,  during  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
treating,  meet  with  several  celebrated  Arabian  philosophers. 

Esseriph  Essachaliy  a  native  of  Sicily,  was  famous  for 
his  knowledge  of  medicine,  astrology,  and  cosmography. 
When  Roger,  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  having  been 

^  Hottiiiger.  Bib.  Or.  p.  218.  246.  Bartoiocc.  BUi.  Rabh.  t.  i  p.  tf. 
Yoss.  dc  Phil.  p.  272.  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  xiii.  p.  272.  MorckMn.  do 
Script  Med.  p.  99. 

**  Pococke  ad.  Carm.  Thogr.  p.'  4.  ed.  Oxon.  1661.    Loo  Afr.  c.  13* 
•^  *«  Pococke,  I.  c.  p.  371.    Leo  Afr.  c.  12.    Herbelet.  p.  362. 
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iagiilbfb^wm  of  Massin^  AtiinMHteiteientlbi&idul^- 
mpher  to  Roger,  to  treat  with  him  ^oftcetniiig  teraw  of 
— awileu  -  BoBeriph,.  to  inteeest  Roger  in  faig  faygyr^ pff»* 
— fttfld  Um  wMia  work  upon  aiM^ient  and  modem  geogsah 
fbjfi;  The  Ung,  pleaged  with  the  accovnt  which  the  author 
fate  faiia  of  the  design  and  plan  of  his  work,  ordesed  it 
to  'be  tnHudated  ialo  Latin.  Upon  reading  the  translatioB, 
iN'OiciMesied  gMat  8vprise>  that  the  Mahometans  dioaid 
be  $o  flKuA  hetler  acquainted  with  these  subjects  thaft  the 
CMsiianSy  luid  invited  the  author  to  remain  in  his  coort* 
•Xke  philosopher  refused  his  request,  and  withdrew  into 
Mauntenia.  Rogca-,  however,  stiU  continued  to  admire 
Ike  book  y  and  when  he  was  asked,  why  he  did  not  prefer 
4he  geography  of  Ptolemy,  a  much  more  learned  writer^  he 
aoMpesed,^  ^  Ptolemy  has  d^cribed  only  a  part  of  the 
m^M,  Bssmph  the  whole/'  This  philosopher  died  at  Cii- 
¥Matf  in  Jkjfrica,  iu  the  year  1121*^ 
'  Atmomg  Ae  Spanish  Saracens,  Avenpace  and  Aveazo^r 
aae  celebrated  names.  Avenpace,  a  Spaniard,  wrote  a 
eoameoAary  upon  fioclid,  and  philosophical  and  theologir 
cal  Ei^tles.  Ho  was  intimately  conversant  with  the  Peii- 
patetic  philosophy,  and  applied  it  to  the  illustration  of  the 
Mamie  systrai  of  theology,  and  to  the  explanation  of  the 
Kofan.  On  this  account,  he  was  suspected  of  heresy,  and 
flwowiL  into  prison  at  Corduba.^  He  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  eentury.^  Avenzoar,  a  native  of 
Seville,,  the  seat  of  (he  caliphs,  deserves  nfotice,  chiefly 
for  the  improvements  which  he  made  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  as  the  preceptor  of  Averrbes.  He  died  in 
the  yeav  lia8.'« 

About  the  same  time  flourished  Thophaily  of  Seville^ 
fiuaous  for  his  medical  skill,  and  for  his  knowledge  of  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy.  He  was  precept<Nr  to  Maimonides 
mi  Averrocs.  This  philosopher  employed  the  Aristote* 
lian  doctrine,  as  an  instrument  of  enthusiasm^  in  the  ele- 
gant tale,  still  extant,  of  Hoi  Ebn  Yockdan,^  a  youth 

^  PoooclTe,  Spec.  Hl«t  Ar.  p.  373.    Leo  Aflr.  e.  14. 
.  ^  Leo  Afr  c.  15.    AbDif.  «p.  Pooooke  Sped  A.  p.  385. 

^  Leo  Afr.  c.  16. 18.    N.  Anton.  Bib.  Hisp.  t.  ii.  p.  232. 

*•  TheophAtf.  PbiJos.  Aatodid.  cum  Yenione  Lai.  a  Pooocke,  Oxosu 
1700. 
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who^  haTing  bieen  exposed  ^ea  an  infont  vpoa  tbe  sesc 
coast,  was  nourished  by  a  hind,  and  grew  ap  in  the  woods, 
without  any  intercourse  with  haman  beings;  and  who^  by 
the  unaided  exertion  of  his  powers,  attained  to  .the  know^ 
ledge  of  things  natural  and  supernatural,  and  arrived  at  the 
felicity  of  an  intuitive  intercourse  with  the  Divine  Mind. 
Tbe  piece  is  written  with  such  elegance  of  language,  and 
vigour  of  imagination,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ipaproba- 
biUty  of  the  story,  it  has  been  universcdly  admired.  It  ex« 
hibits  a  favourable  specimen  of  Peripatetic  philosophy  as 
it  was  taught  among  the  Saracens;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
affords  a  memorable  example  of  the  unnatural  alUanoe, 
wluch  was  now  so  generally  established,  between  philosor 
phy  and  fanaticism.^^  Thophail  died  about  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century.* 

Of  all  the  Arabian  philosophers  and  physician^,  the  most  ^ 
celebrated  was  Avbrroes,^  a  philosopher  whom  Christians 
as  well  as  Arabians  esteemed  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
Aristotle  himself.  Averroes  was  born  about  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century,  of  ^  noble  family  at  Corduba,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Saracen  dominions  in  Spain.  He  was  early 
instructed  in  the  Islamitic  law,  and,  after  the  usual  manner 
of  the  Arabian  schools,  united  with  tbe  study  of  Maho- 
metan theology  that  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  These 
studies  he  pursued  under  Thophail,  and  became  a  follower 
of  the  sect  of  the  Asharites.  Under  Avenzoar  he  studied 
the  science  of  medicine,  and  under  Ibnu-Saig  he  made  him- 
self master  of  the  mathematical  sciences.  Thus  qualified, 
he  was  chosto,  upon  his  father's  demise,  to  the  chief  magis- 
tracy  of  Corduba.  The  fame  of  his  extraordinary  erudi- 
tion and  talents  soon  afterwards  reached  the  caliph  Jacob 
Al-Mansor,  king  of  Mauritania,  the  third  of  the  Almoha- 
dean  dynasty,  who  had  built  a  magnificent  school  at  Mo^ 
Tocco  ;^  and  (hat  prince  appoupited  him  supreme  magis- 
trate and  priest  of  Morocco  and  Mauritania,  allowing  him 

*i  This  work  was  translaled  into  English  by  S.  Hockley,  professor  of 
Arabic  in  Cambridge.    £d.  London,  171 1.  Svo. 

«  Leo  Afr.  c.  17. 

«*  Leo  Afr.  c.  20.  N.  Anton.  L  c.  t  tL  p.  343.  Bayle.  Po€ock« 
Spec  p.  386. 

•♦  Leo  AC  Hist.  Afir.l.  ii.  p.ea. 
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Btfll  to  retain  hts  former  honours.  Haying  left  a  tempos 
irary  sabsjtitate  at  Cordaba,  he  went  to  Morocco^  and  re^^ 
mained  there  till  he  had  appointed,  through  the  kingdom/ 
judges  well  skilled  in  the  Mahometan  law,  and  settled  the 
wh(de  plan  of  administration ;  after  which  he  returned 
home,  and  resun^ed  his  offices.^ 

This  rapid  advancement  of  Averroes  brought  upon  him 
the  envy  of  his  rivals  at  Corduba ;  and  they  conspired  to 
lodge  an  accusation  against  him,  for  an  heretical  desertion 
of  the  true  Mahometim  faith.  For  this  purpose  they  ea^ 
gaged  several  young  persons,  among  their  dependants,  to 
apply  to  him  for  instruction  in  philosophy.  Averroes, 
who  was  easy  of  access,  and  always  desirous  of  commu- 
nicating knowledge,  complied  with  their  request,  and  thus 
fell  into  the  snare  which  had  been  laid  for  him.  His  new 
ipupils  were  very  industrious  in  taking  minutes  of  every 
tenet,  or  opinion,  advanced  by  their  preceptor,  which  ap-> 
peared  to  contradict  the  established  system  of  Mahometan 
theology.  These  minutes  they  framed  into  a  charge  of 
heresy,  and  attested  upon  oath  that  they  had  been  fairly 
taken  from  his  lips.  The  charge  was  signed  by  an  hun^ 
dred  witnesses.  The  caliph  listened  to  the  accusation,' 
and  punished  Averroes,  by  declaring  him  heterodox,^cott« 
fiscating  his  goods,  and  commanding  him  for  the  future  to 
reside  among  the  Jews,  who  inhabited  the  precincts  of 
Corduba,  where  he  remained  an  object  of  general  perse- 
cution and  obloquy.  Even  the  boys  in  tiie  streets  pelted 
him  with  stones,  when  he  went  up  to  the  mosque  in  the 
city  to  perform  his  devotions.  His  pupil,  Maimonides, 
that  he  might  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  violating  the 
laws  of  friendship  and  gratitude,  by  joining  the  general 
cry  against  Averroes,  left  Corduba.  From  this  unplea^ 
sant  situation  Averroes  at  last  found  means  to  escape.  He 
fled  to  Fez;  but  he  had  been  there  only  a  few  days,  when 
he  was  discovered  by  the  magistrate,  and  committed  to 
prison.  The  report  of  his  flight  from  Corduba  was  soon 
carried  to  the  king,  who  immediately  called  a  council  of 
divines  and  lawyers,  to  determine  in  what  manner  this 
heretic  should  be  treated.    The  members  of  tiie  council 

M  Leo  Af.  de  Vir.  Ar.  p.  280. 
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were  not  agreed  ia  opinion.  Some  eMioniotorij  maintafti* 
ed^  <hat  a  man  Tdio  held  opinions  so  ccmtrary  to  tlie  law  of 
tlie  prophet  deserved  death.  Others  thought,  that  nock 
midchief,  arising  from  the  dissatisfaction  of  those  among 
flie  infidels  who  were  inclined  to  favour  him,  laigfe^  be 
avoided,  by  only  requiring  from  the  culprit  a  public  pe» 
nanee,  and  recantation  of  his  errors.  The  milder  <^itiioii 
prevailed;  and  Averrocs  viras  brought  out  of  prison  t^  tfio 
gate  of  the  mosque,  and  placed  upon  the  upper  step,  lAiStt 
his  head  bare,  at  the  time  of  public  prayers^  and  eveiy 
one,  as  he  passed  into  the  mosque,  was  cdlowed  to  sfit 
upon  his  face.  At  the  close  of  the  service^  the  judge^ 
with  his  attendants,  came  to  the  philosopher,  and  adbed 
him,  whether  he  repented  of  his  heresies.  He  acknow* 
kdged  his  penitence,  and  was  dismissed  without  furtliet 
puniiriiment.  With  the  permission  of  the  lung,  Averroes 
returned  to  CJorduba,  where  he  experienced  all  the  mise« 
lies  of  poverty  and  cont^npt  In  process  of  time  thA 
people  became  dissatisfied  with  the  regent  who  had  suo* 
ceeded  AverroSs,  and  petitioned  the  king  that  their  formeir 
governor  might  be  restored.  J.  Al-Mansor,  not  daring  to 
shew  such  indulgence  to  one  who  had  been  infamous  for 
heresy,  without  the  consent  of  the  priesthood,  called  a 
general  assembly,  in  which  it  was  debated^  whether  it 
would  be  consistent  with  the  ^safety  of  religion,  and  the 
honour  of  the  law,  that  Averroes  should  be  restored  to  the 
government  of  Corduba.  The  deliberation  terminated  m 
favour  of  the  penitent  beretic,  and  he  was  restored,  by  the 
royal  mandate,  to  all  his  former  honours.  Upon  this  for- 
tunate change  in  his  afiairs,  Averroes  removed  to  Morocco, 
where  he  remained  till  his  deaths  which  happened,  as  some 
say,  in  the  year  1195;  or,  according  to  others,  in  1206.* 

Averroes  is  highly  celebrated  for  his  personal  virtues. 
He  practised  the  most  rigid  temperance,  eating  only,  once 
in  the  day,  the  plainest  food.  So  indefatigable  was  his 
industry  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  that  he  often  passed 
whole  nights  in  study.  In  his  judicial  capacity,  he  dis- 
dmrged  his  duty  with  great  wisdom  and  integrity.  His 
humanity  would  not  permit  him  to  pass  the  sentence  of 

^  Lea  Air.  c.  1K>,  &c.    Bajlc. 
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dealii  upon  any  criminal ;  he  left  ibis  painfal  office  to  hia 
depii^ies.  He  possessed  so  great  a  degree  of  sclf-com- 
Bttttd  and  patient  lenity^  that^  when  one  of  his  enemies^ 
IB  the  midst  of  a  public  discourse^  sent  a  servant  to  him 
to  whisper  some  abusive  language  in  his  ear,  he  took  no 
other  notice  of  what  passed  than  if  it  had  been  a  secret 
measage  of  business.  Ttie  next  day,  the  servant  returned, 
and  publicty  begged  pardon  of  Averroes  for  the  affiront  he 
had  offered  him ;  upon  which  Averroes  only  appeared  dis- 
pleased, that  his  patient  endurance  of  injuries  should  be 
feionght  into  public  notice,  and  dismissed  the  servant  with 
a  gentle  caution,  never  to  offer  that  insult  to  another,  which 
kad  in  <he  presmit  instance  passed  unpunished.  Averroes 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  wealth  in  liberal  donations  to 
learned  inen,  without  making  any  distinction  between  his 
ftiends  and  Ma  enemies ;  for  which  his  apology  was,  that, 
in  giving  to  his  Mends  and  relations,  he  only  followed  the 
dictates  of  Nature ;  but,  in  giving  to  his  enemies,  he  obey^ 
ed  the  commands  of  Virtue.  With  uncommon  abilities 
and  learning,  Averroes  united  great  afiiability  and  urbanity 
of  manners.  In  fine,  he  may  justly  be  reck(med  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  his  age.^ 

In  philosophy,  however,  Averroes  partook  of  the  enthu* 
siasm  of  the  times  with  respect  to  Aristotle,  and  paid  a 
superstitioua  deference  to  his  authority.  Of  this  his  pre?* 
face  to  the  Physics  of  Aristotle  ^  affords  a  singular  proofl 
*'  The  writings  of  Aristotle,"  says  he,  "  are  so  perfect,  that 
none  of  his  followers,  through  a  space  of  fifteen  hundred 
years,  liave  been  able  to  make  the  smallest  improvement 
upon  them,  or  to  discover  the  least  error  in  them ;  a  de- 
gree of  perfection,  which  is  truly  miraculous,  and  proves 
him  to  have  been  rather  a  Divine  than  a  human  being."  In 
knottier  place  he  says,^  ''  Let  us  bless  God,  who  has  raised* 
this  man  above  all  others  in  perfection,  and  appropriated 
to  him  the  highest  degree  of  human  excellence."  And 
again;  "  The  doctrine  of  Aristotle  is  the  perfection  of 
truth,  and  his  understanding  attained  the  utmost  limit  of 

human  ability;  so  that  it  might  be  truly  said  of  him,  that 

.♦ 

**  Leo,  I.  c.  «•  Ap.  Malebranche  Recherche^  &c.  1.  ii,  p.  ii.  c.  7. 

'*  Ap«  lips.  Manad.  Stoic  1.  i.  Diss.  3, 4. 
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he  was  created,  and  given  to  the  worlds  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence, that  we  might  see  in  him,  how  much  it  is  posdhle 
for  man  to  know/'  Extravagant,  however,  as  Averroe» 
was  in  his  admiration  of  Aristotle,  it  is  nnqnestionably 
true,  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  Greek  language, 
and  read  the  writings  of  his  oracle  in  wretdied  Arabic 
translations,  taken  immediately  from  Latin  or  Syriac  ver* 
sions.  The  necessary  consequence  was,  that  his  Com- 
mentaries on  Aristotle  were  nothing  better  than  a  confused 
mass  of  error  and  misrepresentation.  Yet  such  is  the 
power  of  prejudice,  that  many  learned  men,  since  the  re- 
vival of  letters,  have  passed  high  encomiums  upon  Aver- 
roes  as  an  excellent  commentator.  His  writings  of  this 
kind  were  exceedingly  numerous,  and  were  so  much  ad- 
mired by  the  Jews,  that  many  of  them  were  translated  into 
Hebrew.  Besides  these,  Averroes  wrote  a  paraphrase  of 
Plato's  Republic ;  and  a  treatise  in  defence  of  philosophy 
against  Al-Gazel,  entitled  Happalath  hahappalah,  com- 
monly cited  under  the  name  of  Destructorium  destructorii  / 
and  many  other  treatises,  in  theology,  jurisprudence,  and 
medicine.  He  took  great  pains  to  improve  the  theory 
of  medicine  by  the  help  of  philosophy,  and,  particularly^ 
to  reconcile  Aristotle  and  Galen ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  practised  physic.  Few  of  his  writings  are  to  be 
met  with,  except  in  Hebrew  or  Latin  translations.^ 

Much  has  been  as^rted  concerning  the  impiety  of  Aver- 
Toes>  but  without  sufficient  proof.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  he  adhered  with  more  devotion  to  his  plnloso- 
pher  than  to  Mahomet,  or  any  other  legislator;  for  it  ap- 
pears, that,  after  Aristotle,  he  held  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
and  the  existence  of  one  Universal  Intellect,  inferior  to 
Deity,  the  external  source  of  all  human  intelligence,^^  and 
€(msequently  denied  the  distinct  existence  and  immortalitjr 
of  the  human  soul. 

Besides  the  Arabian  philosophers  which  have  been  enu- 
merated, there  were  others  of  inferior  note,  who  acquired 

•"  Leo  1.  c.  Pococke  ad  Portam  Mosis,  p.  112.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  t.  u. 
f.  111,  &c.  Aver.  Resp.  Plat  ed.  Yenet  p.  1552.  N.  Anton.  BibL 
Hisp.  t  ii.  p.  240*  Huet  do  clans  Interp.  p.  229.  Merck  Iku  JLijipd. 
Renov.  p.  i.  p.  94. 

•»  Bayle.    Conf.  Rhodogin.  Ant.  Led.  I.  iii.  c.  2. 
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scftne  degree  of  celebrity  by  their  commentaries  upon  Atis- 
totle,  and  other  philosophical  works^  but  which  it  is  wholly 
^iimecessaty  particularly  to  mention.  There  are  also  many 
^rreat  Arabian  namcs^  in  astronomy,  mathematics,  che- 
inistry,  medicine,  and  other  sciences;  but  for  a  distinct  ac- 
^ovokt  of  these  we  must  refer  to  those  writers,  who  have 
traced  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  several  branches  of  sci- 
ence through  the  Arabian  schools.* 


CHAP.  11. 

OP  tHfi  NATURB  AND  SPIRIT  OP    THE  SARACENIC 
PHILOSOPHY. 

1  HE  historical  view  ^we  have  taken  of  the  risp  and  pro- 
gress of  philosophy  among  the  Arabians,  and  of  the  lives 
and  characters  of  their  more  celebrated  philosophers,  will 
enable  us  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  nature  and  spirit 
of  their  philosophy.  This  subject  will  not,  however,  re- 
quire a  prolix  discussion ;  for  it  is  very  evident,  from  the 
facts  which  have  been  related,  that  the  Arabians  did  not 
frame  a  new  system,  but  merely  revived  the  Peripatetic 
•doctrine,  the  features  of  which  have  been  already  deline- 
ated. In  what  manner  this  doctrine,  and  the  general  state 
of  philosophy,  were  affected  by  their  connexion  wifli 
Islamism,  and  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Saracen 
nations,  it  may  be  of  some  importance  to  remark,  mad  we 
shall  in  this  chapter  endeavour  to  explain. 

*  Yidend.  Leo  Afncamis  de  Yiris  illastr.  ap.  Arabos.  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr« 
T.  xiii.  p.  96.  259.  Goll.  de  Medic  et  Phil.  Arab.  Dormias  ad  Jons,  do 
Script.  Hist  Ph.  I.  iiL  c.  28.  §  5.  I^ottiDger  Bibl.  Quadripart  L  iiL  p.  iL 
c  2.  Abnlfkr.'Hist.  Oxon.  1^63.  4to.  Elmacini  Hist.  Saracen.  Lugd. 
Bat  1625.  fol.  Eutycbii  Annales.  Ox.  1658.  4to.  HottiD{$er.  Hist  Orient 
«tBibt  Orient  Herbelot  Biblioth.  Orient  Par.  1697.  Ludewig.  Hist 
rationatis  Pbil.  apud  Tnrcas.  Lackemaker  de  Fatis  Stodioram  inter  Ara- 
bos. Horn.  Hist  Pbil.  1. 5.  Bayle.  Conring.  Antiq.  Acad.  Suppl.  xix.  xx. 
^Friend'sHistory  of  Medicine.  YossdeScient  Toletan.  Hist.  Arab.  Avicen. 
Vlt  et  Op.  Ed.  Massse.  Yenet  1608.  Merklin*  Linden.  Renov.  Carm. 
Hiograi  Ed.  Pococke.  Ox.  1661.  8yo.  Mod.  Univ.  Hist  t.  xix.  Asse- 
maimi  BibL  Or.  Bibliander.  de  Orig.  et  Mor.  Tarcamm.  Bas.  1550. 
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>  B^foro  the  Intiiodiictfon  of  th^  Vhbometm  mMih^tt 
.  «BiOvig  the  Arabtans  (which  happened  In  the  y4«r  481^ 
their  manner  of  living  was  anfityouraUe  tott^  pvogreo^  at 
koowledge.  Leading  a»  unsettled  and  roving  H^  in  wUeh 
tkiey  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  care  of  thek  flocks  aad 
herds,  they  had  little  opportunity,  or  inducement,  toapi^y 
4o  any  kind  of  learning;  and  it  does  not  appear,  tiiaC  they 
had  among  them  any  other  proofs  of  advancement  in  knolls- 
ledge,  than  that  kind  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  which  aie 
commonly  found  in  the  early  stages  of  civilisation,  and  fliat 
attention  to  astronomy,  which  was  common  in  ihe  Eastern 
nations,  and  is  natural  in  pastoial  life.  About  the  second 
or  third  century  (for  there  is  no  sufficient  authority  for  an 
earlier  date)  we  find,  indeed,  that  a  sect  arose  in  Aridria 
under  the  name  of  the  Zabii,  who  derived  their  notions  fVom 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  Persians,  and  from  the  dreams  of 
die  Oriental  philosophy  concerning  the  Divine  nature.  Thiii 
jiect  supposed  human  nature  connected  with  the  Supremo 
Deity  by  intermediate  beings  of  various  orders,  Powen^ 
Virtues,  Spirits,  whom  they  conceived  to  be  instruments  of 
commianication  between  the  first  being  and  man,  and  t^ 
witom  their  regions  worship  was  wholly  addressed,  lliejr 
bdieved  the  bodies  of  the  planets  to  be  the  habitations,  or 
icmples,  of  intelligent  natures ;  and  this  notion  became  Ae 
basis  of  a  fanciful  and  superstitious  system  of  star-worship; 
Tba  Zabian  sect  jH'obably  derived  their  opinicpM  immedi^ 
jitely  from  the  Cabbalistic  philosophy  of  the  Jews,  and 
from  the  tenets  of  certain  Christian  heretics,  who,  about  Ite 
time  when  this  sect  appears  to  have  arisen,  resided  in  Amit 
bia  and  its  vicinity.  But,  whatever  was  the  origin  of  thfe 
8ec<^  it  deserves  little  attention ;  for  it  was  no  better  than  a 
niirsery  of  idle  ^es  and  puerile  superstitions.  Of  the  latler^ 
Abuliarius  furnishes  the  following  example.  The  Zabii; 
believing  in  tiie  resurrection  of  tiie  dead,  at  the  fiuieialftf 'O 
departed  friend  killed  a  camel  upon  his  tomb,  that  dttfao 
naurreelionhe  might  not  be  without  a  beast  to  ride  ufKio/ 
*  finch  was  the  state  of  philosophical  Imowledge  in  Arable 
at  the  time  when  Mahomet  appeared.  This  bold  advaft« 
ioier  seized  the  opportunity,  which  the  general  prevaJoopo 
m£  igmmince  aofd  superstition  among  his  oaamiiyuwat  a#< 

>  Abulf.  apod  Pococke,  I  c  p.  139.    MAim.  Mor.  NebL  I.  iii.  o.  29. 
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ftMMUm»  ftir  pMtftisMflmlf  i^on  Um  worM  ai  a  DIftoe 
yreflMt  HHftself  wboUy  fiMtemtei,  and  assisted  bjr  liiii 
^vbo  were  better  aUe  to  practise  the  arts  of  impokare 
'ttaa  te  teach  tibe  doetrine  of  truth  and  wtedom^  it  ia*o 
wonder  that  the  law  which  this  oew  prophet  instituted^  aiad 
to  which  he  eiyoiiied  impHcit  obedience  cm  pain  of  death, 
bieaflied  Itttle  of  the  spirit  of  pUlosophy.  T^  great  ffb- 
jeet  of  the  artificers  of  this  law  was,  to  suit  it  to  the  fiieble 
miderstendings  md  gross  passions  of  the  ignorant  mulct- 
tade.  For  this  purpose  they  filled  it  with  vulgwr  notiotts, 
Old  romantic  fables,  as  remote  as  possible  from  every 
iWi^n^onal.  They  who  contend,  upon  the  authoHfy  of 
eertam  Mahometan  theologians,  that  whatever  may  he 
thought  ir^utional  in  the  Koran  is  to  be  talcen  figurafiv^y, 
and  explained  in  a  philosophical  sense,  do  not  recoUeot,  [ 
Aat  the  unlearned  founder  ofthelslamiticlawwasastranger  I  ^ 
lo  such  refinements,  and  that  it  was  not  till  long  a^r  the  ^ 
establishment  of  Islamism,  that  the  necessity  of  introducing  . 
them  was  discovered.  And  even  when  Ae  unpbilosopUcal 
ideas  and  language  of  the  Koran  obliged  the  teachers  of 
Islanrism,  as  they  became  more  enlightened,  to  adopt  the 
figurative  and  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation,  and  ^^m^ 
duoed  ^  sects  of  the  Ariiarites  and  Motazalitee,  there  sifll 
remained  ofh^  sects,  particularly  the  Mosbabbdii  and 
.Cerami,*  who  adhered  to  the  vulgar  notions,  or  chose  ra- 
tter to  impute  their  apparent  absurdity  to  human  ignd- 
vance,  than  to  abandon  ancient  errors,  liie  truth  is,  nothfaig 
cotdd  be  more  inimical  to  science,  than  the  blind  assent 
wMch  Mahomet  required  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran ; 
the  violent  means  which,  as  soon  as  he  bad  acquired  sidB- 
oiettt  strength,  he  emjdoyed  in  propagating  his  religion ; 
and  the  bWbarous  edict  by  which  he  prohibited  among  his 
loOowers  tfie  study  of  literature  and  philosophy.  So  sue- 
eeasfnl  was  this  impostor  in  his  attempts  to  prevent  inquiry, 
and  to  bind  his^vassals  in  the  chains  of  ignorance,  that  it 
became  a  common  opinion  among  them,  that  the  Koran 
waaa  complete  summary  of  every  thing  necessary  and 
m^U  to  be  known ;  and,  consequently,  that  all  other  leant- 
ing  might  be  safely  neglected.  They  believed  that  the  book 
itielf  was  immediately  sent  down  fircmi  heav^i ;  and  vio- 

*  Pococke^  1. 0.  p.  296.    Port.  Mos.  Dkl,  tiL 
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lent  disiisetisiloas,  and  eibti^  peff6Mtai6uBi  m6u>^^^10ti^ 
question,  Whetiier  the  Koran  was  <^  cMated  ^  tmeM- 
ated  Word  of  Ood.  The  first  period  t>f  the  Sarftcenioltii^- 
tory,  which  includes  the  Ommiadean  dynasty,  may  becallell 
tile  barbarous  age  of  Arabian  philosophy.^ 

After  the  accession,  of  the  Abbasidean  dynasty,  we  have 
indeed  seen  that  learning,  and  learned  men,  enjoyed  the 
countenance  and  protection  of  the  Arabian  princes.  Bmt 
philosophy  was  rather  called  in  to  perform  the  oftoe  of  « 
servile  au^dliary  to  Islamism,  than  to  resume  her  natarM^Mi* 
fhority  over  the  human  mind,  and  rescue  it  from  flieiyrioicQr 
of  superstition.  The  princes  themselves,  rigidly  toaaciOtt^ 
of  the  doctrine  of  Mahomet,  regarded  with  indignation  every 
attempt  to  weaken  its  authority ;  and  employed  their  leamcfd 
men  rather  in  rivetting  than  in  loosening  ttie  fetters  wbicb 
the  founder  of  their  religion  had  thrown  over  the  under- 
standings of  men.^  In  the  most  enlightened  period  «f 
Aratuan  philosophy,  the  utmost  that  was  attempted  wieis,  to 
apply  the  principles  of  philosophy  to  the  correction  of  tfae 
absurdities  of  Mahometanism.  The  learned  professors  ^ 
their  schools  were,  indeed,  thoroughly  convinced,  that  Is- 
lamism could  not  long  subsist  unless  it  were  corrected  by 
philosophy.  But  in  endeavouring  to  give  a  philosopbieid 
air  to  the  crudities  and  absurdities  of  the  Koran,  the  inge^ 
unity  of  learned  men,  restrained  by  reverence  for  authority^ 
framed  a  system  of  opinions,  in  which,  neither  the  tine  medfi- 
ing  and  spirit  of  the  Islamitic  law  were  preserved,  not  the 
freedom  of  philosophical  speculation  was  indulged;  whence 
numerous  sects  arose,  in  vriiich  an  unnatural  alMance  WAs 

'  long  maintained  between  philosophy  and  superstition.^     - 

Two  mischievous  consequences  followed  tins  alHaBCe. 
Hie  first  was,  that  the  absurd  dogmas  of  the  Korafr  were 
by  liiis  means  so  fru*  glossed  over,  or  blended  wilh  mdve  ra- 
tional tenets,  that  die  Mahometans  imagined  ^emsel^s 
possessed  of  a  law  which  would  harmonize  with  philosbr 
phy,  and  with  the  doctrines  of  other  religions,  and  #et:e 

'  hereby  confirmed  in  their  attachment  to  a  system  fimttded 
jn,  absurdity,  and  supported  by  imposture.    The  second, 

*  Pococke,  p,  220.  '  -  ; 

*  Elmaciii.  I,  c.  I.  if.  c.  0.  S.  16.  Eatych.  Ann.  t  ii.  p.  376. 4QD— 26:  492. 

*  Pococke,  I  c.  p.  213—219. '  '      -^    :r  r 

'  '       ■  -         .      4        '    - 
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jiiat^iv|l9a,it.  m^  .^ImoyeteA  ttot  Ithe  totter  of  the  Mahq- 
9mitm  teW)  W0«ld  apt  easily  aecprd  with  pUlpsopbical  lu^ 
MOD^t  «im}  that  m  attempting  to  pioduce  thjs  vnicm  inex- 
:tiif:iabt0  ^jificBltiefi^  and  endles^^  disputes  arose>  som^^  re- 
solved at  once  to  treat  all  these  speculations  with  coa- 
tempt,  and,  without  the  trouble  of  inquiry,  to  acquiesce  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  prevailing  religion,  however  irrational; 
^ilf^ilst  others  perplexed  themselves  with  subtle  disputa- 
.41011%  till  they  were  lost  in  the  mists  of  scepticism,  or  in 
Ihe  Ubitk  dad:ness  of  atheism.    Of  this  latter  issue  of  Ar^- 
.biwi  polmiics,  the  history  of  Islamism  affords  many  ex- 
amples.^ 

. ;  How  ineffectual  the  efforts  of  philosophy  were  to  solve 

•Aft difficulties  which  arose  in  theology,  appears  from  the 

.  4Uqiatas  which  were  long  carried  on,  with  great  subtlety 

.M4iBuch  animosity,  among  the  different  sects  \)f  Maho- 

,jin€;taQs^  concerning  the  decrees  of  God,  and  the  freedom 

.  ^f  the  human  will.    Modem  ingenuity  has  scarcely  been 

.able  to  invent  a  distinction  on  this  obscure  subject,  which 

jmay  not  be  found  in  the  Arabian  controversialists;  yet, 

aft^r  ally  the  question  remains  undecided.^ 

V  *  Another  cause  of  the  imperfect  success  of  the  ArabiaQS 

,49'  philosophy,  notwithstanding  all  the  industry  and  spjirit 

ivitt  which  they  prosecuted  these  studies,  may  be.  founa  in 

til^st^te  of  knowledge  among  the  Christians,  at  the  period 

.VfheB' philosophy  passed  over  from  them  to  the  followers  of 

.Ifahomet    In  the  second  age  of  Islamism,  that  is,  about 

Hm  kiMer  ^id  of  the  eighth  century,  when  philosophy  began 

Act  he  studied  at  Bagdat,  the  Eclectic  sect  beings  as  we 

have  seen,  nearly  extinct,  together  with  Paganism,  almoBt 

Aer,wfaoIe  Christiaa  world  professed  themselves  followers 

/pC  Aristotle;  but  derived  their  ideas  of  his  philosophy,  oot 

iren^.the^pwe  fountain  of  his  own  vmtings,  but  from  the 

^juAnlt^^ted  3treams  of  commentators,  who  were  deeply  in- 

.(^^^ted.witti  the  Eclectic  spirit  pf  the  Alexandrian  school[s, 

)^mk^  as  Porphyry,  Themistius,  Simplicius^  and  Joannas 

5  j^biliOf  opms.    Whan,  therefore,  the  Saracen  princes^  add 

*^**fteiniinanii.  Hist  Ath.  p.630.    Elmacin.  1.  u.  c.  4- 1.  lil.  c.  6.  Hot^ti- 
ger.  Hint   Or.  1.  i.  c.  8.  L  iL  c.  6.    Herbelot  Bib.  Or.  p.  9^.  Pococke, 

^  Maimon.  Mpr.  NebL  p.  i.  c  83.    Re|«Qd.  dfi  Bel  MahammicLJ.  ii. 
§  8.  Pococke,  p.  241.    Uottioger,  1.  ii.  c.  6. 
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^1:^4  Cbristiantit  to  timix  e«mt>  it  WM  iig^QftMlbte  AiM| 
^  J^iribm^  «hould  be  ioatmcted  m  aiay  ^otti^  ^;fftMij4f 
pbiloaopby  UMua  tbct  P^riipatetic^  or  timi  efm^^f  IU0  tiMji 
fboul4  form  i^ore  than  a  very  uapecfect  and  obaenM 
A9ttC^tioii.® 

Tbii  wiU  atUt  more  fully  t^ppewr,  il  U  be  c^tmimttU 
ttrpugb  bow  ohscore  a  medium  the  ArajHaii  |dulQ$oj^lMtt 
lOfd^ed  lAto  the  mind  of  Aristotle.  Not  only  w<»e  th»f  M^ 
ac^u^towed  to  mf^taphyaicaj  abstracttoii^  and  wao|«aialed 
IRTith  the  general  history  of  ancient  philofiopby,  bnt  tiifijr 
weroeveRignaranitof  tJkeGfeek  language,  and  were  oUiged 
to  bave  recourae  to  Arabic  veraioM^  and  tbose  not  talwli 
^rnmediatriy  fyoxxk  th^  originals,  but  from  Syniac  tmndlvr 
Ufm^  made  by  Greek  Christiana  at  a  period  wbeii;bMh 
harism  was  overspreading  the  eastern  worlds  and  j^oso^ 
phgr  was  almost  extinct.  The  first  translatots  themselv^oo 
n^ffe  iU^^qualified  to  give  a  tme  lepresentatiion  of  the  Ari^ 
(oteliaa  philosophy,  so  obscurely  ddivered  by  its  antt^o^- 
and  so  wretchedly  defaced  by  his  commenlatiMRS.  Vfimk 
then  was  to  be  expected  from  the  second  class  oS  tmoe^ 
lators,  who  implicitly  followed  snch  blind  gnidest  TkA 
truth  is,  that  the  Arabiim  translators  and  oommentatoM 
executed  their  task  neither  judicionsly  nor  fiUtbfiiUy;  4ch 
qnent^  mistaking  tiaie  sense  of  their  author,  adUing  maniP 
tfajogs  which  are  not  in  the  original,  and  omitting  maap 
passages  which  they  did  not  understand.  The^e  eorors  weM 
transferred^  widi  no  small  increase,  into  the  smbpfd^iienit 
l4Rtin  v^rsiooo,  and  became  the  cause  of  inmuiieipdile  man 
Mncq^ns  and  absurdities  in  the  Christian  schools  of  tbo^ 
west;  where  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  aftar  having  pASPie^ 
throogh  the  ha^da  of  the  Alexandrians  and^SaraoeM^  |Vo-- 
dnced  thai  wonderiol  mass  of  subtletiea  qaUed  Hie^Sdi^ 
lastic  Philosq[d)yti^  :  v 

From  these  psemises  it  is  easy  to  infer  the  true  iitat#^o6 
yfailosophy  amiong  the  Siuraoens.  In  ervery  hcaijieh  of  m&r 
ence,  in  winch  Aristotle  led  the  way,  the  Arabian  phijo^ 
sophers  followed  him  as  an  infallible  guide*    Iiogic  was 

'HfttiBger.  Bib.  Or.  c  2,  .  I'      - 

•  Patricti  DisouM.  Perip.  t.  i.  1.  x.  j^  14S.  Uneii  ilo  cbi79  Inierp.  1.  ti 
p.  lOS.    Renaadot  £p.  in  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  i.  p.  812. 
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^wNra»  a^li^enee  to  ffa^  tAyfeloteUM  iii«flit>d.^  In  meb^  ^ 
ftq^gfan^  <iM«0|^  araie  of  Ikese  pMao80]>ltori,  patticiihriy 
A¥ttf<ifa>  IMMDOA  witb  great  rabfiety,  tbejr  ehieiy  made 
llii^^<he«brtaract*coiioei>li<msaii4  nice  dii^ctionaof  tii«i 
Mirfpciletto  pbi}oe#ph7>  for  <be  pwpose  of  ca^tSng  tt  rttt 
over  the  gross  eund  nnphilosophical  dogmas  of  the  Korub' 
fii  ttofols,  some  of  &e  Aitibians,  after  the  exMoph  of 
Anil»m  taught  political  and  ci^l  precepts  of  wisdom  iai 
Ii«|Hilaraeiifieaiees  and  aphorisms;  whilst  others,  mpdtt^ 
matapkyikai  ground  of  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  ^oiacenh' 
iog  tfafr  supreme  good  and  the  first  caose,  framed  a  seqrstidd 
of  etUes,  which  placed  the  perfection  of  hnmam 

jnthefaitoitiveyisionof  God,  and  an  essential  mdmt 
mUk  te  DiTino  nature.  Of  the  former  kii^  Of  morrf 
urttbfesare, ''  A  CoUedion  of  the  Mond  Sa;fiiHE»  of  Wise 
Men,''  by  Ihn  Hurasen  Cnsnra,  and  "^  The  Persian  Ilo<^ 
$my  f^  of  the  latter  kind  are  &e  ''  Mystic  Poems^  of  Bbh^ 
Mined  Bnsiris,  and  an  allegmeal  piece  '^  Qnihe  liove  of 
Ood,^  by  Omar  Ibn  Pbared.^  The  mathematical  seience* 
wsto  caMvafeed  with  great  indns^  by  the  Arabians,  imd  in 
^AorlHiriftslic,  botii  particular  and  nttiyersail,  their  inventioiis' 
a*d  improvements  were  yahiable ;  but  in  Geometry,  they 
wltr^  so  ftff  from  adding  any  Hmg  new  to  the  treasures 
wllfch  were  left  by  the  Greek  mathematicians,  that  they  in 

palrticnlars  oonrapted  their  doctraie.  An  Arabic 
m  of  EncHd,  preserved  at  Rome,  and  publitbed  by 
asdoi  of  Pope  Seidus  Y .  gives  the  propositions  in  a  finta 
M  coofesed  and  mutilaited,  as  to  afford  an  unequivoeal' 
pfioof,  that  Ibe  translator  was  very  imperfecdy  acquainted 
with  his  atithor's  method  of  reasoning.  A  similar  want  of 
aecnnacy  has  been  observed  in  the  Arabic  version  of 
"^The  Sphaurtcs  of  Theodomus,"  and  of  Ptolemy's ''  Doo^' 
triM  of  Ae  Projeetion  of  die  Sjdiere/'^  In  Medicine,  to; 
which  die  Arabians  paid  mnch  attention,  their  ebi^  gmdes' 
ilnrrHippoeraAea  and  Galen;  but,  by  attempting  to  reeon- 
oiio  the  doetiine  of  these  writers  wMh  flie  physiology  ofi  * 
JoiBtotlo,  they  introduced  into  their  medical  system  maiQ^ 
inMusislenit  tenets,  and  many  useless  refinements.^  In  the 

^  ^  Hotliiiger.  Bib.  Or.  c.  ii.  p.  218.         "  lb.  p.  209.       *"  lb.  p.  263. 
'    '  ^  «I«ciid.Hist.!VIed.p.fl.p.l2.  «Mb.p.l4.  ' 
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SMfame  W'Bttatiyv  fluHigli  Itey  iMile  choice/af  noivfiilul- 
Ifld  goMe,  aaA  «peiit  snioh  lab^  in  interfMtiligiBiii,  ttiogf 
:fn^[iientl]ry  for  want  of  anderatandiiig'  tfe  oibjecl;  miateok 
-Ub  tManingi  so  ^gregHra^^  tliatiii Hm  ABabimtiiaBria- 
iiot»,  a  botamst  would  scarcely  suppose  himself  madfaig^ 
^iosoorides:    nor  were  they  more   suocessfiil  m.  other 
Ibmnohes  of  natural  history.    Their  disco^ries  in  €he-^ 
,BUtry^  which,  it  is  confessed^  were  not  incoaBideiable, 
iwere  concealed  nnder  the  occult  mysteries  of  afehymy. 
Even  in  Astronomy,  where  they  obtained  the  highest  lepd- 
^imJUiMy  tbfff  made  few  improyements  upon  die  Greek'  au- 
tfaois  whom  they  followed ;  as  appears  .from  the  Att^bic 
version  of  die  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  and  from  thei^  no- 
'Comst  of  the  iramber  of  the  fixed  stars.^    There  is  one  soi- 
eiice>  indeed^  in  which  the  Arabians  must  be  adcaowIadgiBd 
to  hiLve  exceUed  all  other  philosophers,  tiiat  whkh  dealB 
of  the  influence  of  the  stars  and  planets  upon  the  a&tiiS'df 
this  world ;  but  fins  science,  if  Astrology  can  deserve^the 
'nanse,  owes  its  existence  and  continuance  entiiely  to>ig- 
merance,  superstitien,  and  impostmre ;  and,  therefore,  eati 
reflect  no  htioionr  upon  the  people  by  whom  it  was  cottiTaied . 
:  Upon  the  whole  it  appears,  that  when  Philoaephy,  in 
order  to  escape  the  violence  of  barbarism,  took  ceftige  in 
lAiabia,  she  met  with  no  very  hospUal>le  reception.    The 
Sanueens  were  too  much  nnder  the  dominion  of  anth^ritir 
and*  prejudice,  to  be  capable  of  prosecuting  the  seandi 
after  trufli  with  an  independent  spirit    Wanting  snffieieilt 
•biifideDce  in  their  own  abilites,  they  chose  rather io^pirt 
0mm  under  <he  direction  of  Aristotle^  or  any  otiierigmie, 
than  to  speonlate  for  themselves  with  the  freedom  of .  iiiiis 
philosophy :  tbe  consequence  was,  that,  notwithstandiiiff^ll 
their  industry  and  ingenaky,  they  contribirted  little  tewaifAs 
eidaffging  the  field  of  hnmaja  knowledge.    We  do  not,inQSfi 
te^  assert^  that  there  were  no  great  men  among  the  Axal^wip^ 
iitt  tfeat  pUloeopby  owed  nothing  to  their  esKertions,   .  W^ 
freely  oonfess,  thai  it  was  in  a  great  measure  owiagtOttJi^ 
figiit  o€  learning  and  sciimoe  which  shoae  in  AmbMb  Ithftt 
<he  whole  earth  was- not  at  tiiis  timeovevwhelioed  wiA,int^ 
le^tual  darkness.    But  thus  much  may  be  with  confidence 
asserted,  that  the  advances  which  (he  Arabians  madfi  in 
hnowtedge  was  very  inconsiderable^  compared  wiith  ^ymSt 
"  Friend,  Hist  Me*,  p.  11.  p.  11.  />  '  '   *  t'*'' 
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'kutefla^dme  in-  aiottMm  Inttei?;  and  that^  ift  itl»  {MMmt 

wJigfatafcei*  dtalr  of'tba  ^vwkl^  ioieiiw  oan  «aK»  no  maMUd 

A^UiiSihw'wAimgaL  be  petBuittod:  (fviefly  to  reposo  iittliM 

eblimii to  whkh  tine  h«&  conaigDed  them.    The  Ai»biaiib 

Hseitainly  £ril  fiau*  short  of  flie  Greeks  in  general  knawledger; 

mad  itTvas  only  in  a  very  few  pa]lio«i8urs  that  tbey  made  afi(jr 

additifons  to  the  ftuid  of  ancient  WB9doai«  Since^tha  coriginifl 

.iiMtingsof  the  Greeks  are  come  down  to  the  present  tnaet, 

we  faaT)»  little  reason  to  regret  the  want  of  those  remains  of 

Aqrabian  leamnig' which  cure  stiU  untranslated*^^ 

^  The  method  we  have  prescribed  to  oncselifies  Uk  Hm 

woiky  would  now  lead  us  into  a  distinct  detail  of  the  mm- 

tai  teanches  of  the  Arabian  philosophy;  but  sinee  their 

-ten^^  as  £Eir  as  they  are  distinct  from  the  peculiar  dogmas 

Uif  flie  Koran^  are^  without  variation,  those  of  the  Peiipa- 

^^eticf  sdiool,  which  have  been  already  explained  at  lar^e, 

ttfafts  pavt  oLour  task  is  superseded.    We  shall  theeefoie 

conclude  omr  account  of  the  Saracenic  philosophy,  by  sab- 

joining,  in  a  few  woids,  the  theological  tenets  and  moral 

^precepts  of  the  Arabians,  after  they  were  enlightened  by  a 

free  intorcourse  witii  Jewifdi  and  Christian  philosophers. 

>  According  to  Ai-6aze),  the  doctrine  of  the  Arabians 

oumoennng  God  and  Spiritual  Natures  was  as  follows  c^  . 

God  created  all  things  from  nothing,  and  doth  wihatev^r 

lie  i^easeth.    In  his  essence  he  is  one,  without  companton 

or  equal,  eternal  and  immutable.    He  has  no  corporeal 

fbvm,  nor  is  cfrcumscribed  by  {my  limits^    He  neither 

eidsts  in  any  thing,  nor  does  any  thing  exist  in  lNm4'  Hie 

IMfine  Essence  admits  of  no  multiplicity;  his  attriboteiB 

ttereforedo  not  subsist  in  his  essence,  hat  are  hiaesaeote 

itself,    niat  GoA  exists,  is  known  by  the  apprehension  qf 

sfli^  intellect  in  this  world,  and  in  the  eternal  habilatiea  of 

fthe^  holy  and  blessed,  by  immediate  vim>n  and  intniiion. 

'WlMtev^r  happens  in  nature,  happens  according  to  the 

i^^  BbA  appointment  of  God,  whose  decrees  afe  in'  ail 

fiixifs  irresisWMe.    The  Law,  or  Word  of  God,  is  et^val 

%ttid  nnc^ated.    God  has  created  all  tlungs  forthe  mini- 

iMttltioti  of  bis  glory,  and  will  reward  his  worshippers*,  not 

'■>'"■•  I'       .* 

.  »•  CooriDg.  Acad.  Sup.  23.  p.  267.    Lud.  Vive*  de  Cans.  Corrupt.  I.  i- 

%  lejr.    Fabr.  Bibl.  Or.  v.  i.  p.  816.  ' 

-  -^ Aplfd  Pdeocke  Spec.  p.  ^iO— 274.    Relaiid.  do  Reh  MubaUk  Om- 

ptnd.  Ultraj.  I7ir.    Port  Moju  p.  33a  n  J 
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pucitirtiBg'toJlhdir  mark,  ^hmtMeotHugim  MBkmmmmiM^ 
^^MMr  A^yfa,  the  •ewraais  <rf  tfw  nwHrt  iiigb  €WI>  i»» 
idotbed  ^tti  etkenul  bodies  of  diflmul  toiida,  and  iMttM 
^iicraU  mces  aangiMd  Am;  «»d  iboiigb  ^mMmt  Iktir 
Mm^  Mor  distioctt0DS  am  Jau>wn,  they  oagbt  to  l>e  'lovadl 
•Od  beaomed.  The  Mols  of  men  are  hnieitaty  and  ttelr 
bodiea mUi»e  raiaed  fmai  the  dead.  la  Ibe  ialeml  b»^ 
t«e«i  deatk  and  the  reaarreetioa,  aools  nmiw  ht  an  ialw* 
aediale  state;  and,  after  the  tesurreotioBy  the  good  aaid 
jhidiftd  shall  berewaided,  and  tiie  wioked  and  anh«liwfai|r 
riiaU  be  punifllwd:  bat  tiiey  who,  after  having  satfWed 
pmdahawmt  shall  oeafbsa  One  6cd,  will,  through  htm  ftn 
vaiBr>  be  released  from  their  coofincment,  andpiaeeJI 
anung  Ae  Messed.^ 

With  respect  to  monOs,  Mahomet,  noterhhetaidiqr  aii 
Ub  pretsnrioas;  did  little.  Although  he  laid  a  good  lofm- 
dati<my  in  the  belief  of  one  6od,  and  a  ftrtiire<istMe'of  ve-^ 
iMids -tuld  pimuAments,  he  was  so  far  ftwek  nAOng  biNK' 
ii|lon>  al  snperstractme  of  rations}  etUes,  thi^  be  roiaxod 
the  bonde  of  momfitjr ;  partly,  by  representing  Ihtore  tmf^ 
piaessias  ddedy  eonsisting  in  corporeal  andseMoal^pMa- 
Mweil ;  and  paitty  by  giving  his  followers  a  code  ef  lawn,  in 
whioh  atonesMnt  is  made  for  moral  delecta  and  iiregtflari* 
tieS'by  (the  observance  of  saperstitious  rites  and  oeremonlee. 
Alter  dM  introdoctioo  of  philosophy  among  the  AraMaB% 
theiMUool  system  of  Mahomet  was,  howereri  materiaUjr  iu^ 
proved ;  so  that  it  wonM  be  aniair  to  asoribe  to  tiie  nAsoU 
Mahometan  woiid,  <MveTen  to  the  Mahometan  teUgioa  1^ 
self>'as  it  was  in  piooess  of  time  oonected  by  pbHemffibj, 
allthe  defects  and  errom  of  the  moral  doctrine  taiagki  by 
the  imterate  Prophet 

The  fnndameirtal  preeepte  of  Iriamism  are  these:  M^ 
li^fo  in  one  Ood,  and  in  Mahomet  the  prophet  df  OMU 
Ptorferm  the  appokiled  ablations.    Pray  to  God  devoutly  ' 
at  the  stated  seasons,  and  according  to  the  pgesctitwd'* 
foAnA.    Keep  strictly  the  fiststs  enjoined  by  Ibe  law,  ^pt^  \ 
cially  the  thkty  days  of  die  montii  Ramadan.    Lsft^^lM^ 
prayers  and  fastings  be  accompanied  with  alm»-givhigs. 
Visit  the  holy  temple  at  Mecca.** 

»  CtmtJheofiiml  ML  Ha«  £bn  Yorkilao.    \uA.  HoobckeOac.  SIMl 
I*  Yid.  Lib.  Mostatrar.  ap.  I'ocdcke  Spec.  |i.  30l«    Rtstan4.l.  c  tSal4%'. 
Koran.  r"         '  T  * 
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.iii:ltefiai»«f  gplu>riMi0.    Several  t)eBecttow  of 
Iwie  bira  iiia4e  by  iiiodem  V¥9ite^^  ifoift 
i#aFpeiaMg  Aat  tbe  AnbitMi  «io«gji  (li^4i*Mt 
iMtt  teB^OflriM  of  •«»«  #ciwlifio«iUy>  were  wetf  oi^abfei 
of^aMNp  jtt^^  andltviiltiif  olfgmlly,  on*  moral  mUh 
jMlii*^   Cba  pMl;  In  fwitimim,  0]^peare4  omoog^  tfmn, 
^^^wmte  a  bMiitiM  cflnprndtim  of  Cental  tmtm, 
milder  tii^  tide  of  itel'MiriaiiSoMiiy.^    Tfaiii  wto  «ddti 
JMJ,  m  Peman,  wiio,  abo«t  tbe  middle  of  tbe  tiHtteenth 
Q&Omfr  wfaw  ihe  Tiute  invaded  Foraa,  widiAmr  timn 
bia>oi«  camtiy,  and  aeMled  atBafdat,  for  tbe  {HirpoM  of 
pfmeentkig  hia  studies.    After  espMrienoinf  ameb^iojaii'* 
Mo^adisrlapae^  ba  retnraad  borne,  and  cooq^fled  1b&  book 
jnabaanliened,  iridcb  be  completed  in  tbe  jmr  ISfiiT. 
VHa  weak  baa  been  vmveraanjr  Mad  in  timSaat;  andbM 
fcaatttmnalated  faito  Lati%  and  into  aeveni  modem  Ian* 
Aem  tUa  Basaiy ,  vvbkb  ia  divided  inta  aigbt 
B^-me  AM  entt  a  few  of  th^  ^KitoeetflowanL 
JUi^uradiae'wiU  be  tbe  rearaad  of  Iboee  tings  wbo  ea- 
a(ta|]i^4he<p  laaaniaent,  and  know  bow  to  fiMgi^      Akin; 
wbolnrtitates  luajnst  laws,  nnd^muiea  tbe  fi&andattcai  of 
BiiaWajdam     Let  bim»<  wika  nef^eate  to  siiao  tbe-  faBen, 
ilMMFvltat jwban  be  Umseif  fidls,  no  om  wfU  alreieboiit  Ua 
fcapd  4n  UftUm  nfh    Acbainister^wtiee  to  jmd  people, 
fiW4i  day  of  jadgmaat  ia  at  band.    Ibe  diahoneuit  itowM^ 
bandwttl  abidte,  wimn  be  oomea  to  lender  an  acoannt  of 
biatvaat*   Be  just,  and  fear  naL  Oppreas  nol  thy  snbjeeta, 
lefiH  Hm  ligliina'  of  tbe  oj^esaed  shonld  aaoend  to  beaaen« 
itf  yom  wirii  to  be  great,  he  bbeial ;  for,  mileaa  yon  m^  the 
aaoit  <keie  oaa  be  no  increase.    Aaaiat  and  reKeTe  the 
^wmhbudfc  fer  nnafuriamii  may  happen  to  yoo>self.  Wonnd 
nopanniineoeaapaay;lhereaaethiwaMenniigbinfliapaibof 
bfinanttft^  Ifakingtaikeanapplafroai.1be9ardMLofaanlK>c 
je^iAtoaervanto  wfll  apon  onl  down  the  tree^    Ike  floek 
iejaatnpajbi  toalbeahq(>hetd»  bnt  the  ahepbevd  Amthe  floab* 

JFllfil  f ''.'-'  h      ■'   *  '• 

•BrptiiiiCeainr.IV9ferh.Anik   ((UbM*  fae^f!Mai|^mfiy|*'dei  ; 
Orient  Pant,  lOM;  12f^    Hotttnger.  Hisi.  Or.  L  u.  c.  6. 

%daa..9#nlii.  AnhBtd,  165l.li»l.  Ut.  PorsiB.  eum  ven.  Ud.  lU.  Amst. 
iai%i>  rl^ai  t<#i  19^  16^6.    Hoitififcer.  i.  o. 
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2.  Excel  in  good  works,  and  wear  what  yon  pleibe: 
innocence  and  piety  do  not  consist  in  wearing  anrtrid  er 
coarse  garment.    Learn  virtue  from  tte  Ticiotts ;  and  wliat 
offends  you  in  their  conduct,  avoid  in  your  own.    If  you 
have  received  an  injury,  bear  it  patiently ;  by  pBStiaioBg 
the  offences  of  ottiers,  you  wHl  wash  away  your  owii. 
•Him,  who  has  been  every  day  conferring  upon  you  new 
.fttvours,  pardon^  if,  in  the  space  of  a  long  life,  he  shdulA 
.have  once  done  you  an  injury.    Respect  the  memory  of 
file  good,  that  your  good  name  may  live  for  ever; 
'     3.  In  your  adversity,  do  not  visit  your  Mend  with  a  sad 
countenaiice;  for  you  will  embitter  his  cup:  relate  even 
'  your  misfortunes  with  a  smile ;  for  wretchedness  will  neves* 
reach  the  heart  of  a  cheerful  man.    He  who  lives  upon  liie 
fruits  of  his  own  labour,  escapes  the  contempt  othanf^aSfy 
benefactors.    Always  encounter  petulance  with  g^ntteness^ 
and  perverseness  with  kindness:  a  gentle  hmftd  wiH  lead 
tfie  elephant  itself  by  a  hair.    When  once  you  have  oflEend- 
ed  a  man,  do  not  presume  that  a  hundred  benefits  will  se- 
cure you  from  revenge :  an  arrow  may  be  drawn  out  ef  a 
wound,  but  an  injury  is  never  forgotten.    Woi»e  than  'flie 
venom  of  a  serpent  is  the  tongue  of  an  enemy  i^o  pre- 
tends to  be  your  friend. 

4.  It  is  better  to  be  silent  upon  points  we  understand^ 
than  to  be  put  to  shame  by  being  questioned  upon  fldngs 
of  which  we  are  ignorant.  A  wise  man  iv31  niit  contend 
with  a  fool.  It  is  a  certain  mark  of  folly,  as  well  as  rude- 
ness, to  speak  whilst  another  is  speaking.  If  you  are  wise, 
you  will  speak  less  than  you  know. 

5.  Although  you  can  repeat  erery  word  of  (he  KcMA,  if 
you  suffer  yourself  to  be  enslaved  by  love,  you  have  not 
yet  learned  your  alphabet.  The  immature  grape  is  sottr; 
wait  a  few  days,  and  it  will  become  swecit.  If  you  fefllst 
temptation,  do  not  assure  yourself  Ihat  you  shall  escape 
slander.  The  reputation  which  has  been  fifty  yeaars  in 
building,  may  be  thrown  down  by  one  Wast  of  eahunoy. 
Listen  not  to  the  tale  of  friendship,  from  the  maSa  wfae  ims 
been  capable  of  forgetting  his  friend  in  adversity. 

6.  Perseverance  accomplishes  more  than  precipitation; 
the  patient  mule,  which  travels  slowly  night  and  day^  will 
in  the  end  go  further  than  the  Arabian  courser.    If  you  are 
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oklt  leaye  sp<tft$  aod  jesto  to  the  young :  the  ^tfeam  which 
jhu  pa»9ed  away;  w^l  not  return  into  its  channel. 

7*  Iiustraction  js  oi»ly  profitable  to  those  who  are  capable 
.ofjreoeiying.it;  }mng  ^  ass  to  Mecca^  and  it  will  still  re- 
irnxk  to  ass^  If.  you  would  be  your  father's  heir^  learn  Iiis 
vwdoipr;  im  wealth  you  may  expend  in  ten  days.  He  who 
ia  tinctur^  with  good  principles  while  ho  is  youngs  when 
he  ift  grown  old  will  not  be  destitute  of  virtue.  If  a  man  be 
dofstitute  of  knowledge^  prudence,  and  virtue^  his  door- 
keeper may  say.  Nobody  is  at  home.  Give  advice  where 
you  ought ;  if  it  be  not  regarded,  the  fault  is  not  your's. 

S,  Two  kinds  of  men  labour  in  vain:  they  w^o  get  riches, 
and  do  not  enjoy  them;  and  they  who  learn  wisdom,  and 
dp;|]^  :9^tlj  it  to  the  conduct  of  life.  A  wise  man,  who 
iSi  not  at  m^  same  time  virtuous,  is  a  blind  man  carrying 
a  ^mp :  he  gives  light  to  others,  whilst  he  himself  remains 
i^^dafk^ess.  If  you  wish  to  sleep  soundly,  provide  for  to- 
si^oqf^w.  Trust  no  man^  even  your  best  friend,  with  a 
6C€cet;  y^i(  will  never  find  a  more  faithful  guardian  of  the 
trust  t^an  yourself.  Let  your  misfortunes  teach  you  com-: 
passion :  he  knows  the  condition  of  the  wretched,  who  has 
)^lpaMli^  been  wretcbe^.  Excessive  vehemence  creates  en- 
mity ;  excessive  gentleness,  contempt :  be  neither  so  se- 
iTf^jr.  ^to  be  bated ;  nor  so  mild,  as  to  be  insulted.  He 
who  tJb^ows  away  advice  upon  a  conceited  man,  himself 
w^ts  ai^  adviser.  In  a  single  hour  you  may  discover, 
:^ett^T  a. man  h^  good  sense;  but  it  will  require  many 
y^ais  to  disfc^ver,  whether  he  ^as  good  temper.  Three 
tilings  are  unattainable;  riches  wiQiout  trouble,  science 
W}tbpni  OQtntroversy,  and  government  without  punishment. 
jCIewe^cgr  to  the  wicked  is  an  injury  to  the  good.  If  learn- 
^  w^re  banishjed  from  the  earth,  there  would,  notwith- 
t,4rt?Midjgg>  \>e  no  one  who  would  think  himself  ignorant. 
„/i.5Fhe  wliole  book  from  which  the  preceding  sentences  are 
M/ex^faiDted|  whether  written  from  the  author's  own  concep- 
4i^li^  or  copupi^d  from  other  sources,  deserves  to  be  read  • 
--illPW^cWt^tspecimen  of  Arabian  morals.^ 

f  .Y|d^od.  Boalainvillier  Vie  de  Mahomet.      Ernest.  Gerhard,  de 

...Tiieot.  IjZCuhammcd.   Reland.  dc  Rcl.  Mnham.  Renaudot  J^itft  ^  Da- 

i^erdecxignopretio'vcni.   Arab,  in  Fab.  Bit>l.  Gr.  ▼.  i.  p.  812.    Frwnid. 

mm,  Mei.  p.  U:  p.  10.    GoMpeod.  Theol.  llnhaiD.  Ultngoct  171^.  8to. 

Pfeffer.  Theol.  Jud.  atque  Moham.  Kruger  de  Fato  Mohamm.  Lips.  1750. 
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CHAP.  L 

OF  THB  PHILOSOPHY   OP    CHRIST  AND  HIS  APOSTLBS. 

IlTtJto  ptecediBg  books  ire  have  braced  the  history  of  Aik 
gam,  Jet^dsh,  and  Hahouietaii  {philosophy,  firom  Ae  eaarUert 
tnnes  to  fhe  period  of  literary  and  pUlosopUdd  darimeski 
called  the  Ifiddle  Age.  We  next  proceed  to  marii  the  pro* 
gress  of  phiiosophy  among  Christians,  firom  the  birth  d 
lesos  CSirlst  to  the  eighth  centmy:  when,  as  iriB  afler« 
wards  appear,  it  suffered  material  ritondton  and  compt 
tion  in  the  Christian  schools. 

Ai&ongh  Jbsus  Christ  demands  attentfon  and  revere 
ence  nnder  a  much  more  exaMed  character  than  that  of  ft^ 
philosopher,  yet  it  w91  not  be  qtiestiooed  by  thoS6  who  are 
moie  inclined  to  regard  the  real  natute  of  flifaigs  than  to 
eavil  about  words,  that  liie  Quristian  religion  merits,  ,1ft  tihe 
higikeat  ^nA6,  the  f^ppellation  of  pliHosophy.  For  iUb 
weighty  truths  which  it  teadies,  respecting  God  and  wtik, 
are  adapted  to  produce  in  <he  minds  of  mat  the  garafne 
principles  of  wisdom,  and  to  conduct  Oem  to  trtse  feUdty*. 
At  Ihe  same  time  that  it  enlightens  (he  understanjHng,  jt 
interests  ttie  heart;  e^dnbithig  Divine  Wnrdoni  hi  her  MmiI 
fMm,  and  supporting  her  aufliority  by  the  most  poweiiU 
sanctions.  The  school  of  Christ  is  free  from  the  eitorsaiMi 
absurdities  with  which  ihe  purest  systems  of  Pagan  ]^^|lo* 
'  Sophy  abounded,  and  teaches  every  important  {nrindple 
and  pnecapt  of  religion  and  morals,  with  a  degree  of  rim^ 
plicity,  perspicuity,  and  energy,  which,  in  connexion  wifli 
ottier  more  direct  proofs,  affords  no  inconsiderable  evidence 
of  the  Divine  au^ority  of  the  Christian  religion.  Itt  must 
tfaerefloie  be  the  hutereiit  of  every  oim,  who  m  d^iasmm  of 
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Biddiv  II  tiglrt  itM  of  Ida  redtta,  and  att^^ 
ie  beoome  a  difici|il6  of  dniflt. 

OnflKBe  grcpMdte)  dombtleM>  it  waa^  tbat  tbe  Christian 
fiithm  M  ftequently  i^oke  nf  Cbristiaitttj  under  the  tide 
of  Tme  and  Evangelical  Philosophy/  and  called  the  pro- 
ftismi  of  tte  Chrfettu  faifli^  Diirine  PUlese{Aersi<  In 
thte  iqpfpUcattoii  of  tbe  «Ma>  tb^  ivMe^  however^  far  from 
moaidng  to  pay  any  respect  to  Pagan  wisdom;  ttieir  Intent 
tkm  wn%  on  the  Gontkmryt  to  intimate^  that  the  wisdom^ 
which  had  been  kiig  sought  In  the  schools  of  heathen  phi- 
losiFphefB,  was  only  to  be  met  vrtlii  in  the  school  of  Christ 

ntefomd^  of  the  (Snistian  fkitb  vrus  eady  lanked,  bodi 
by  the  enemies  and  tbe  ^mnde  ot  Clnistianity^  among  pbir 
IflMpbem.  Imeian  ohtsees  feitt  irUk  Pytbagoras,  ApeltoU 
wku  Tyaaisns,  and  AJtesander.  Sevetad  of  the  Platoaie 
plalosopbei»  speak  of  kirn  as  a  nun  aanmated  by  a  Difiae 
dcmon^  and  sent  from  heayea  for  the  instmction  o(  mm^ 
hhd,  Hm  Jews  early  accased  him  of  pcactisiiq;  magieal 
aatSk  Se«e  of  Hie  Pagan  adversaries  of  Christianity  even 
asmrted^  tint  Christ  was  indebted  foir  1b»  doetrine  to  0^ 
taeathea  philosophers,  and  partioolarly  to  Plato.^  On  tbe 
other  side^  among  the  ChiJatians,  fUse  steites  were  eMdy 
Qkmdatod  (probaUy  by  the  Gnostics,  is  order  to  obtaia 
avodiiia  theilr  £uiciM  tmets)  eunoerning  the  sapenatdral 
-modma  of  Gbrist  iafcis  ofaiUlumd,  many  of  which  aie  to 
biaAMndiaasnpposititioasbook^  entitled,  ''The€oBpel 
«f  the  IhfiuMty ;''  and  cfiket  fabulous  reports  of  a  suallar 
aataie  obtained  too  much  oiedit  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
dutseh^  ]Ehit  if,  witiiout  regardii^  eittier  the  calunmieB  of 
inAdeb^  as  tales  of  sopmstitioas  beberers^  we  adbereOa 
Ike  simple  account  givcAi  of  Jesus  Cfatist  by  the  Bramgelisti^ 
waehall  find  no  difficulty  in  admitting,  that  be  waa  ap** 
fMited  by  Qod  to  teach  men  akind  of  wisdom  for  sopenei^ 
laitfaeisabtistieaedf  speculatiye  phOoeophy,  and  to  eonfirm 

**^^^in.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  i.  fin.  p.  357.    Socrat.  Hist  Ecd.  t  iv.  c  !2jL 
9liiMlM^  de  Ottr.  Or.  Affect  1.  xii. 
i^iCltei.  ath6.l.vL  p^e^JLkft.  p.ae(K    lattmtdt  Op.1lf(A.t.l 

^  *,I#ici^«Per^pr.  tiv.p.390.  August <!•  Civ, Dei, i  kix. c- 23- On- 
f6iu  cowU  Cebum,  J.  tI.  p.  ^9.  Ang«  Bpist.  31  Conf.  Sibt  (/nlv^  t  x» 
p:4liA.'  Bait  Deft  de  SS.  Peres,  1.  iv.  c.  11. 

1'  *  «sbrt<i.'CcNli  «p.  N.  T.  p.  it  p.  4»4.  1 1  p.  108.  Cost  Ireii-  adv, 
UtMS.Lioil7. 
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them  in  the  belief  and  expectatkm  of  a  foture  state;  and, 
consequently,  that,  whatever  respect  he  might  have  claimed 
as  a  philosopher,  he  is  entitled  to  much  higher  regard,  as 
the  Messenger  of  Diyine  Tmth>  and  tiie  Anttior  of  Etemal 
Salvation. 

The  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  were  appointed  by 
faim  to  teach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations,  like  their  Master^ 
relied  more  upon  the  Divine  Authority  which  attended  &eir 
embassy,  than  upon  any  human  abilities  or  attainments. 
*^  They  spoke,  not  witb  the  enticing  words  of  mail's  wis- 
dom, but  with  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit,  and  widi 
power /^'  So  far'  wete  they  from  affecting  human  learning, 
flmt  they  frequently  expressed  contempt  for  the  philosophy 
of  the  age ;  because  they  saw,  that  philosophers  mingled 
with  the  truth  many  false  opinions  and  vain  fables,  and  in- 
volved themselves  in  endless  controversies,  most  of  which 
were,  in  fact,  a  mere  *'  strife  of  words."  The  apostle  Pool, 
writing  to  the  Christians  atColosse,  says,^  ^'Beware  lest 
any  man  spoil  you  through  philosophy  and  Tain  deceit, 
after  the  traditions  of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world, 
and  not  after  Christ." '  Tliis  apostle  was  not  indeed  unfur* 
nished  with  learning,  having  studied  Jewish  wisdom  under 
Gamaliel,  and  having,  as  appears  from  seviBral  passages 
in  his  epistles,  and  from  some  incidents  in  his  life,  acquired, 
probably  at  Tarsus,  his  native  place,  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  Greek  literature.  But  he  disclaimed  all  confidence 
in  ^ese  attainments,  and  relied  for  success  upon  the  intrfti* 
sic  excellence  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  Divine 
power  by  which  it  was  supported.  And,  with  respect  io 
the  rest  of  the  apostles,  they  were,  unquestionably,  men 
destitute  of  the  advants^es  of  a  learned  education ;  tte 
author  of  our  holy  religion  purposely  choosinghis  ministers 
out  of  the  class  of  the  vulgar  and  illiterate,  that  his  cause 
might  the  more  evidently  appear  to  depend  upon  its  own 
purity  and  truth,  without  the  aid  of  human  wisdom.  There, 
is,  then,  no  sufficient  reason  for  ranking  the  apostles  ^f 
Christ,  as  some  Christian  writers  have  done,^  in  the  class 
of  philosophers.^ 

•  1  Cor.  ii.  6.  «  Col.  ii.  8.    Conf.  Epb.  iv.  6.    Acts  xni.  VS. 

^  Horn.  Hist.  Pliil.  I.  v.  c.  3.   See  Bp.  Horsley's  Sermon  ori  1  Cor.  xil.  4. 

"  Vidend.  Jons.  Scr.  Hist.  Pb.  1.  iii.  c.  4.    Lamiin  de  £rad.  Apost  c. 

16.  Miscell.  Lips.  Obs.  96.  t.  v.    Miscell.  Berolio.  p.  iii.  n.  II.  Suidas, 
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I  CHAP.  IL 

•      OF  THE   PHIL090PHY   OP  THB  CHRISTIAN  FATitBRS, 
GONSIDBRED   IN  GENERAL. 

JxFXER  the  example  of  the  apostles,  their  immediate  fol- 
Jowers^  who  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Apostolic 
Men,  were  more  desirous  to  teach  the  Divine  doctrine  which 
they  had  received  from  Jesus  Christ  in  simplicity  and  truth, 
,than  to  render  themselves  illustrious  by  any  display  of  hu- 
man learning.  They  had  no  other  design,  than  to  spread 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  his  gospel  in  the  world ;  and 
they  executed  this  design  with  simplicity,  fidelity,  and  mag- 
nanimity, without  the  aid  of  rhetorical  embellishments,  or 
.philosophical  refinement.  Their  genuine  epistles,  particu- 
larly those  of  Clemens  Romanus,  Ignatius,  and  Polycarp, 
\19ar  many  marks  of  that  sincerity  and  zeal,  which  so  emi- 
nently distinguished  the  writings  of  the  apostks .  But  some 
piepes  are  ascribed  to  the  Apostolic  Mt n,  wliich  carry  witli 
them  m^y  internal  proofs  of  forgery.  To  this  class  bdoug 
/'  The  second  Epistle  of  Clemens  Romatius  ; '  ''  Tlic  Apos- 
tolic Canons ;"  "The  Apostolic  Constitutions  f  "  The  Re- 
cognitions of  Clement;"  "The  Clementiaes ;''  '*  The  Larger 
Epistles  of  Ignatius ;'*  "The  Epistle  of  Barnabiiis;'*  and 
/' The  Shepherd  of  Hennas."  The  Clementines  j  and  Recog- 
Xiitions  of  Clement,  were  probably  written  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, by  some  Jewish  Christian  of  AliXtindriUj  who  made 
Clemens  speak  the  language  of  an  Alexatidrmn  philogo-^ 
pher,  in  hopes  of  defeating  the  philosopherii  wiUi  their  own 
weapons.  But  this  practice  of  corni|jthig  the  iiimpllcity 
of  the  Apostolic  doctrine  commenced  much  earlier  tlian 
the  third  century.  The  first  witnesses  of  Christianity  had 
sparcely  left  the  world,  when  the  Shepherd  of  Plermas  ap- 
peared ;  a  work  too  strongly  marked  with  the  character  of 
.  ^philosophical  fanaticism  to  boTeceived  as  the  genuine  pro- 
duction of  an  apostolic  man.    The  writer  of  this  work  cer- 


t  ii. p.  97*  Heuman.  Act.  Phil.  v.  ii.  p.  60.  Elswich  Diss,  de  Pbilos.  \i- 
.rit  MC.  t^uicre  affict  Sandii  Iiiterp.  Parodox.  p.  151.  Cierici  in  Joan. 
£v.  c.  1. 
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4«fidy'  botrowed  from  tfie  Pbttonic  schools,  or  horn  the 
Jowish  CabiMliste,  fafe^  doeMMt  of  a  good  or  bad  a&g«l 
«UeDdiog  every  man,  and  prodactaig  all  his  virtaoos  mr 
-viciowibGiinalioaBi  amd <rf a pecidiar aagetapf  inted to 
preside  over  each  aaiaiid.^ 

Tlie  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  soon  departed  from 
tbe  simplicitf  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  cornipted  the  pu^ 
ffty  of  tiie  Christian  faith.  This  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed 
io  two  causes :  first,  ttke  practice,  wUch  at  (hat  time  so 
tfenerally  prevailed,  of  clothing  the  doctrines  of  religion  ha 
an  allegorical  dress;  and  secondly,  the  habit  of  snbtte 
speculation,  which  the  more  learned  converts  fVom  Pagan^ 
fnn  brongfat  with  tiiem  from  the  schools  of  philosophy. 

ffbe  practice  of  allegorical  interpretation,  which  the 
Jews  had  learned  from  the  Egyptians,  and  which,  before 
Ae  time  of  Christ,  was  common  among  them,  Ae  early 
oonvertB  to  Chrislianity  brought  out  of  tfie  Jewish  into 
the  Christian  church.  Some  traces  of  this  method  of  in* 
terpretation  we  find  in  the  New  Testament,  particularly  in 
fit.  Paul's  argument  against  the  Jewish  advocates  for  Ote 
perpetual  and  universal  obllgatioii  of  the  Mosaic  Bitdal, 
drawn  from  the  history  of  Abraham,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Gidaiians;*  and  in  the  typical  application  of 'the  c^^emo^ 
Ufal'  appointments  of  Moses  to  the  Cliristian  institution,  m 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  But  a  less  sober  and  jndiciQfQS 
ase  wa3  made  of  this  kind  of  language  by  the  Christiaift 
frtthers.  This  was  more  especially  the  case  wifli  those 
Gentile  converts  who  had  been  educated  in  Che  Alexan- 
drian  schools,  where,  by  the  help  of  allegory,  Ae  several 
systems  of  philosophy  were  mixed  and  confounded;  and* 
with  those  Jewish  Christians,  who,  by  the  same  means, 
bad  been  instructed  in  the  Cabbalistic  doctrines,  wbicfa> 
before  this  time,  had  sprung  up  in  Egypt,  and  pluMod 
thttdce  into  Judea*  Several  of  those  sects  of  Christians  who 
were  called  Heretics,  particularly  the  Valentinian  GnosticSi' 
made  use  of  allegorical  language  to  disguise  the  unnatural 

*  L*  L  Maad.  fi.  t.  iv.  c  2»  Hiaoa.  iu  Habac  L  L  ad  «.  L  14.  CaoL 
PlUt  de  IVanq.  Aniai.  t  ii,  p.  363.  Thoodor.  de  Cur.  Or.  A«9Ct«^B. 
Censorin.  de  Die  Nat.  c.  3.    Ptiilo  de  Anini.  c.  3. 3.    Cabbal.  denud.  (.  i  * 

•  C.  iv.  V.  22. 
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idliwce  w&icli  fttej  bad  iiMiodluced  between,  thd  fhaciftj 
dogmas  of  (be  Oriental  philosophy,  and  the  simple  doctrine 
o^  Christ.  The  orthodox  fathers  of  the  church,  too,  de- 
fended themselves  with  the  same  armour,  both  against 
heretics  and  infidels ;  applying,  with  more  ingenuity  than 
ju^ment,  the  symbolical  method  of  interpretation  .to  the 
sacred  Scriptures^  In  the  same  manner  in  which  Pbtikr 
and  other  Alexandrian  Jews  had  corrupted  the  Jewish 
church,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Origen,  and  other  disciples 
oi  the  Alexandrian  school,  in  the  second  century,  intro- 
duced error  and  corruption  into  the  church  of  Christ' 

The  light  of  Christianity  having,  by  this  time,  been 
spread  through  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  many 
learned  men,  who  had  studied  and  professed  philosophy, 
tired  of  the  fruitless  disputes  which  had  so  long  been  caiw 
ried  on  among  the  Grecian  sects,  and  disgusted  with  the 
infamous  and  fraudulent  practices  of  many  who  called 
themselves  philosophers,  passed  over  to  another  master, 
from  whom,  on  account  of  those  characters  of  divinity 
which  they  saw  stamped  upon  his  doctrine,  they  assured 
themselves  of  receiving  that  satisfaction,  which  they  had 
in  vain  sought  in  the  schools  of  Pagan  wisdom.  Com- 
paring the  obscurity  and  barrenness  of  the  speculations  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged  with  the  pt^rspicuity  and 
utility  of  the  doctrine  taught  by  Jesus  Christ,  they  plainly 
saw,  that  darkness  was  not  fiirther  from  light,  than  the 
vanity  of  Gei^tile  philosophy  from  the  truth  of  the  Chtist- 
ian  religion. 

It  evidently  appears,  from  Justin  Martyr's  dialogue  with 
Trypho  the  Jew,^  that  this  comparison  of  Gentile  philo- 
sophy with  Christian  wisdom  was  one  of  the  principal 
cmisiderations  which  induced  him,  and  other  philosophers, 
^^become  converts  to  Christianity.  Accordingly  we  find, 
fb^  whevi  jtbese  learned  men  undertook  the  defence  of 
(Pbristia^iity  against  the  Grentile  philosophers,  who  supportr 
^, the  falling  cause  of  Paganism  by  sophistry,  imposture, 
and  violence,  th^y  chiefly  employed  themselves  in  expos* 
iilgtihe  futility  and  absurdity  of  the  Pagan  r^Ugion  and 
phitosophy,  and  in  dis|daying'  iht  superiority  of  the  Christ^ 

*  Haet  Origen.  L  ii.  o.  2.    Wliitby  on  the  Interpretation  of  Serif  t««» 
Lend.  1714.  «  F.  317,  be. 
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ian  docftrinfi  %b<nre  tbat  which  had  been  taugbt  in  the  mo«i 
cdebnde^  Grecian  schools.  ^Ins  fs  ^e  inain  3ru%'  t^ 
ftose  apologies  for  Christianity,  wlifch  xvere  written^  l)r|^ 
Justiii  ^artyr,  Tatian,  Atbenagoras^Theophitiis,  Heriniks! 
Clemeiis  Alexandrinus,  Hippolitos,  Origen,  Ensebius,  ana 
other  Greeks ;  and  by  Tertonian,  Minncins  Felix,  C^rtan^' 
Amobius,  Lactantins,  Julius  Firmicus,  and  other  Latin 
fathers:  writings  to  which  the  cause  of  Christianity  wail 
at  that  time  much  indebted,  and  which,  eren  in  the  present 
day,  if  read  with  a  due  attention  to  the  state  of  philoso- 
phy and  religion  at  the  period  in  which  they  were  written^ 
WiU  amply  repay  the  labour  of  a  diligent  perusal. 

Rejecting  with  contempt  the  whole  apparatus  of  Pi^to 
superstition,  the  Christian  fathers  naturally  transferred  the 
krersion  which  they  conceived  against  this  ancient  monu^' 
ment  of  htiman  folly,  to  those  systems  of  philosophy 
which  they  saw  employed  by  the  learned  in  its  support. 
Justin  Martyr^  exposes  the  absurdities  of  the  poetical 
theology  of  the  Pagans,  and  undertakes  to  prove,  that 
their  philosophical  doctrine  concerning  Divine  natures  waaf 
not  less  absurd.  All  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian 
church  labour  to  overturn  the  principles  upon  which  fh^ 
several  Grecian  sects  were  founded,  and  to  shew  that  they 
were  inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  with  truth  and  rea- 
son. Such  was  their  zeal  in  this  argument,  that  they  df^ 
not  spare  even  Plato  himself,  whom,  nevertheless,  they 
acknowledged  to  have  thought  more  judiciously  and  pro- 
foundly upon  Divine  subjects  than  any  other  philosopher.^ 

It  was  a  circumstance  which  greatly  increased  the  aver* 
sion  of  the  Christian  fathers  to  Pagan  systems,  that  (Hey 
saw  innumerable  heresies  springing  up  in  the  church,  wUcfi 
arose  from  the  Oriental  philosophy,  as  it  was  taught  pi 
Egypt,  in  conjunction  with  Pythagoric  and  Platonic  ^g-f 
mas.7  The  dreams  of  the  Orientalists  concerning  tiit^  Di- 
vine Nature  were  multiplied  without  end  by  the  Christita 
Gnostics,  particularly  by  Valentine,  the  founder  of  a  seW 

'^  Cohort,  ad Gnecos.  :     .  •. .  w» 

«  TertttU.  adt.  NMiones,  1.  ii.    Lactant  Int.  Dlt. !.  lii.  c.  «.'  Cj^itffl^ 

EjitftM.    Aag.DeCiv.D.l.t!ii   Tlieodor.  TTienip.  I.  v,      '  ' 

»  Iren.  adv.  Her.  I.  ii.  c.  14.    TertoU.  Prescr.  c.  r.  de  Anhil.  •.  1% 

Pieado-Qrif.  Philosophum.  K  i.^.  5. 

- '     ' .  *       -  ■        :  ^  *      ■  ■ 
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frhich  aras0  m  fhe  second  century,  and  spread  fhrongb 
IBfjrptf  iSjria^  and  Asia  Minor.^  This  fanatic  conceivcKl 
ihe  Divfaie  Nature  to  be  a  vast  abyss,  in  the  pleroma  or 
fiilpe^  of  which  existed,  as  emanations  from  the  first 
foontain,  of  )>eingy  jEons  of  different  orders  and  degrees. 
The  ^^ouroe  of  uEons  Valentine  called  Bython.  To  tbii 
bejpnited  a  principal,  which  he  called  Ennoia,  or  Sige: 
firom  (be  imion  of  these  he  supposed  to  be  produced  Nous 
hndAtetheia,  and  from  these,  in  succession.  Logos,  An- 
fhropos,  and  Ecclesia ;  among  the  remote  descendants  of 
whom  was  Jesus  Christ,  and  below  him  the  J)emiurguSf  o^ 
qreator  of  the  world,  who  held  the  middle  place  between 
pod  and  the  material  world.  This  fanciful  system  (similaf 
to  that  of  the  Jewish  Cabbala,  and  doubtless  derived  from 
(|ie  same  source,  the  Oriental  doctrine  of  emanation)^  was 
lughly  displeasing  to  those  Christian  fathers  who  were  dis- 
posed to  think  more  soberly  and  reverently  concerning  the 
Piyine  Nature.  When  they  saw  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
corrupted  by  such  absurd  fictions,  they  were  naturally  led 
to  inveigh  against  that  false  philosophy,  from  which  the; 
pnpposed  them  to  have  originated. 

Notwithstanding  the  pfoofs  with  which  the  writings  of 
the  Christian  fathers  abound,  of  their  enmity  to  Pagan  phi- 
losophy, considered  as  a  system  of  doctrines  opposed  to 
the  Christian  faith,  it  is,  however,  certain,  that  many  among 
Chem  were  well  acquainted  with  the  dogmas  of  the  Grecian 
sects,  and,  ^afler  their  conversion,  endeavoured  to  render 
their  knowledge  of  philosophy  subservient  to  the  Christian 
<:aase.  Having  been  in  their  youth  instructed  in  this  kind 
of  learning,  they  now  borrowed,  from  the  Pagq.n  schools, 

'  ^  Iren.  1.  iii^  c.  3.    TertalL  oontr.  Talent.    Jnstio.  M.  DiaL  cam 
Tryph.  p.  349. 

•  'ITie  Valentinian  heresy  is  supposed  by  Irenaeas  •  and  otiicr  Chrisliaii 
ttAat^^  and  by  several  modern  writers,  through  their  inattentioD  to  Orien* 
^X  LoarpiOg,  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Grecian  philosophy ;  but  tbd 
Qpntrary  m  evident  from  the  similarity  of  this  heresy  to  the  Cabbalistic 
fyetem,  which  has  been  shewn  to  be  of  Oriental  origin ;  and  from  the  les- 
tj/T^Qfi^  ef  Tbeodotus,  whose  iM^count  pf  the  Valentinian  and  other  Gaoitio 
heresies  f  is  en^tjed, ''  A^  EpUome  of  the  Doetriiu  caUed  Orknttd  m  CAf 
lime  ijf  VidtntvmnC^  ^ 

•  H«erea,  1.  ii.  c- 14*  ^ 

t  Apud  Op.  Clem.  Alex.  «t  Fabr^  Bibl.  Gt.  vol.  r.  p.  10&. 
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W  dbfMoe  of  daSdttaiiftjr.   'Vkif  tiiiiMiftlitm 
lislBii  Aa  tboets  ^f  udeat  pbOMopham,  that,  tAtttB  fbey 
i  found  (hem  erroneous,  tbey  might  expose  their  iutiliff ,  aM 
j  Ittnce  display  the  Mpefior  excellence  of  the  Christian  re* 
-  ligidn:  and  diat  where  tiiey  appeared  consonatft  to  truffh^ 
•  tiiey  might  uake  use  of  them,  in  their  catechetical  instnio- 
I  AioiiB,.  to  prepare  the  minds  of  their  pupils  for  the  rec^eplioti 
j  of  (he  doctrines  of  Divine  rerelation.    This  latter  use  of 
philosophy  was  frequent  m  the  Christian  schools  of  Alex- 
iandria,  conducted  by  Clemens,  Panteenus,  Origen,  and 
others;    llMse  Qiristian  philosophers  did  not  scruple  to 
.avail  tiiemselves  of  all  the  helps  which  (heir  learning  af- 
foided  them,  in  the  exercise  of  the  arts  of  logic  and  rhe- 
toric.  They  industriously  enriched  their  writings  with  ^ 
aii6ral  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the  ancients,  as  fer  as  tbejr 
wooM  coalesce  with  the  Christian  institutes.    Without 
.addicting  themselves  to  any  sect  of  heathen  philosopher^, 
ttiej?  selected  from  each  whatever  they  judged  to  be  consist- 
ent with  the  doctrine  of  their  Diviide  Master,  and  capable 
cof  forwarding  the  great  end  of  their  office  as  teachers  6f 
.Christianity.    In  fine,  from  the  time  that  the  simplicity  of 
the  apostolic  age  was   forsaken,    the  Christian  fk(hers 
studied  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  first,  to  furnish  VbffA- 
selves  with  weapons  against  their  adversaries;  next,  to 
^ppojtt  the  Ct^ristian  doctrine,  by  maintaining  its  conso- 
.iismcy  to  reason,  and  its  superiority  to  the  most  perfSe^t 
.^yst^ns  of  Pagan  wisdom;   and  lastiy,  to  adorn  them- 
Sieves  with  the  embellishments  of  erudition  and  eloquence.^^ 
Paail  wrote  a  distinct  treatise,  upon  the  benefits  which 
yoyji^  I>enK>ns  might  receive  from  reading  the  writings  of 
hea&^ila.^    His  pupil,  Gregory  Tbaumaturgus,  in  hiss  pa- 
•V^fyriiC  on  Qngen,  insists  largely  upon  the  same  tdpfti; 
hi^l^y,  commending  him  for  having,  after  the  eisanipkr  l)f 
bja  preceptor,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  industrious]^  'ik- 
.stmcted  ilia  pfupils  in  philosophy.    And  there  can  be  no 
^^bt»  (kat  Graak  learning,  of  every  kind,  was  at  a  vri^ 
j^M^  periled  admitted  into  the  Christian  schools;'  Wdt, 
Mgwibveiri  witlMmt  repeated  cautions  to  ycnmg  personi;*4o 
^^ifi^^i^sh  carefully  between  the  true  and  the  1ais«;  ifte 

«•  Ctem.  Alex.  Strom,  k  i.  p.  27^.    Hieroa.  Ep.84.  ad  M^gn.  . 
"  CittflCHig^a'mioeal.e.  13. 
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,  .  .Ti^  £^ers  pf  the  ChristiaB  cUivicfe  AJre»  tboa^  aeittmr^.iMi 

D^^D0.hg^>  to  be  considered  aa  by  ptofessioa^  pliiloaoi- 

p|ifra,  jwur^  on  the  other>  to  be  deoied  the  credit  ^oC  mnj  mt>- 

^mU|nt$M)ce  with  philosophy.    Their  great  object  ivas  t4 

i^ply  phUosoplQ^  to  the  illustration,  confinuatioiijr  and  de- 

Sfiuoe  of  Divine  revelatien.     We  are  nof;^  th^fi^e,  to 

4@^^furch  in  their  writings  for  philosophical  tenets,  laised 

iy[H)n  rational  principles,  and  supported  by  logical  eagQ- 

ipents ;  nor  shall  we  find,  among  them,  gteicily  speaking, 

any  philosophical  sectarians,  such  as  Spew»ipptt0  and 

;^;ieiip^rate3  we];e  asaong  the  ancient,  or  Plotinua  and  Po^ 

filqriy  among  the  modem,  Platonists.    But»  tboo^  ikmff 

%fMrQ  not  properly  philosophers,  it  must  not  be  inferred 

tbJKt.fhey  gave  no  pr^ira^nce  to  any  particular  sect   Whilst 

they  were  aYerse  to  the  Grecian  philosophy  in  general,  as 

jl^p^nical.tp  the  Christian  cause,  .and  inveighed  against  every 

P^gap  system,  as  containing  many  things  contrary  te  iOie 

itr^e  dpctrxne  of  Christ,  they  wer^  willing  to  acknowledge, 

tlmt  .Qvery  sect  taught  some  principles  not  inconsastepit  wMh 

tjbi»  doctrine,  and  were  most  inclined  to  favour  those  se^ 

which.tawht  tenets  most  consonant  to  it 

.,,  ThroHghout  the  various  systems   of  philosophy.   We 

rChfii^tian  fathers  saw  many  truths  dispersed,  which  they 

siipg^o^^  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  human  reason,  and 

'v^J^ichjt  therefore^  ^J  believed  to  have  been  borrowed 

iiffffik  th^  H^rew  Scriptures,  or  to  have  been  rays  of  hea- 

ivc^jr  wi|i4<tta  (MTiginally  proceeding  from  the  pure  fMntain 

.fi^  i)iii(ine,  revelation.    These  relics  of  sacred  bruth,  which 

^  th^y  :Conceived  to  be  scattered  through  the  various  seels  of 

\9M9^^f>9^>  ^y-  ^^^^  exceedii^ly  desirous  to  collect,  aifd 

^  ^ili^^porate  with  the  doctrine  of  Christianity.    Hence 

othe«th^h  encomiums,  which  we  ibeqiuently  meet  with  ia 

yth#if  writings^  upon,  this  kind  of  Ecleotic  philosophy. 

,,1^ia«m4iexandrinussays,^  ''  I  do  not  call  that  philA- ! 

(>fO|^,.w^i€h^her  the  Stoics,  the  PlatMBsts,  the  Epicu-  \ 

e}[^^fl»^^9r.th€i  Perip«tetios,e  sii^lgf  teaeh^;  bat  fdiateverj 

-f-  f'    '.       . '  •  •  -  ' . 

u  Gnig.  N«&  Own,  1.  p.  33.  )f  S^mm*  h^h  p^  IMT 
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I  ikiHe'VaiMUigt  nni  pmctice  of  piety  and  jusfice,  these, 
i  cfottected  ihto  one  system,  1  call  philosophy.**  Justin' 
Martyf ,^  Gregory  Thaumatm^^us,**  and  Lactantias,^  ex- 
press the  same  sentiment.  We  are  not,  however,  to  con- 
ihtind  the  Eclectic  philosophj^of  the  Christian  fathers  with 
tftat'  of  fbe  Ammonian  sctiool ;  since  the  former  were  di- 
rected in  their  selection  by  a  notion  peculiar  to  tfaemselyes, 
.  that  whatever  was  valuable  in  Pagan  philosophy  was  the 
remnant  of  some  former  revelation  from  the  \6yoc,  or  bad 
been  purloined  from  the  Hebrews  or  Christians,  and  might 
therefore  be  fairly  claimed  as  the  property  of  the  Christian' 
c%furch. 

•  By  comparing  the  preceding  observations,  we  may  easily 

account  for  the  different,  and  apparently  contradictory, 

laBgtiage  which  the  Christian  fathers  held  concerning  the 

'  (}^itile  philosophy :  some  of  them,  particularly  Clemen^ 

;  Atexandrinus  and  Augustine,  speaking  of  heathen  wisdom 

i  as  lawful  spoil,  which  may  be  usefully  employed  in  the- 

j  sc^nriee  of  the  church,  and  of  certain  philosophers,  as 

I  being,  in  their  notions   of  the   Divine   Nature,    almost 

'  Chilstktns:  whilst  others  represented  heathen  philosophy 

a&  so  pernicious  and  mischievous  in  its  nature,  that  it 

could  only  be  the  work  of  the  devil.    In  order  to  recon- 

dte  these  seeming  inconsistencies,  it  is  only  necessary  to 

observe,  that  whenever  the  Christian  fathers  spoke  in  com- 

nietida^n  of  pMlosophy,  they  meant  to  limit  their  appro- 

Imtion  to  certain  truths,  which  they  conceived  to  have 

been  originally  communicated  by  Divine  revelation ;  but 

that,  when  they  inveighed  against  it,  their  censure  fell  upon 

tiiose  systematic  masses  of  error,  which  they  ascribed  to 

bmian  invention. 

'The  virulence  with  which  the  suppori;ers  of  Pagan  su* 
fittstition  assaulted  Christianity,  sometimes  led  its  advo- 
catesy  in  teturn,  to  load  the  Grentile  philosophy  with  in^ 
ipectives,  which,  though  they  may  be  in  part  excused,  can- 
not be  justified.  Their  contempt  and  indignation  did  not,, 
ftowevfer,  fkll  indiscriminately  upon  every  sect ;  they  esti- 
Kdited  the  merit  of  each  by  its  supposed  affinity  to  revela* 

**  tiiJirv  eti^Tryph.  p.  «IS.        »•  In  Origr.  p.  10*        »•  ili»t»  I.  Vii.\c.  "if 
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Tiae  things.  Hence  their  sc^v^ceat  censures  w^iiegoiyij^^ 
i^gain^t  tl^  Peripatetic  and  Epicurean  sects.  The  doctrJBCS 
of  OielPeripaietics  conQeming  Divine  Provideuoe,  aud  Ihe 
Eternity  o^the  Worlds  chiefly  e^Lcited  thdr  aversion  agaiiis( 
this  sect;  but^  besides  this,  Uiey  were  much  diKpIeased  with 
Aristotle,  for  having  furnished  heretics  and  iniidcls  with 
the  weapons  of  sophistry.  The  system  of  Epiciiruij,  which 
excluded  the  Deity  from  the  government  of  ihe  world,  anf\> 
admitted  no  expectation  of  a  future  stale,  so  directly  con-, 
tradicted  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  relir 
gion,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  awaki^ne^ 
great  indignation  in  the  friends  of  Chrislianily,  especially 
^  they  misapprehended  the  nature  of  liis  moral  doctriqc, 
and  credited  the  calumnies,  which  had  lou^  liefore  this 
time  been  circulated,  concerning  his  personal  cimracter 

There  were  not  wanting,  however,  ainoug  the  Christian 
fathers,  advocates  for  different  sects  of  Grecian  philoso^ 
phy.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Ammoniau  sect, 
when  Origen  and  his  followers,  with  many  others,  favoured 
the  Eclectic  method  of  philosophising,  which  had  bceii^ 
fpUowed  in  the  Alexandrian  schools,  they  easily  pcrsuadq^i. 
themselves,  that  as  a  coalition  had  in  these  schoub  hce^ 
effected  between  Plato  and  Aristotle,  it  would  not  be  difliT 
cult  to  accomplish  a  similar  coalition  between  Jesus  Christ 
and  Aristotle.  Others  reasoned  in  the  .same  manner  with 
respect  to  the  doctrines  of  Stoicism.  The  Epicurean  wias  ^ 
almost  the  only  sect  which  met  with  no  patrons  .am,on|^ 
the  Christian  fathers. 

But  the  sect  which,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned^i 
obtained  most  favour  in  the  Christian  school,  was  the  Pla^ 
tonic.    None  of  the  Christian  fathers,  indeed,  entert^ine4, 
Si^pb  an  opinion  of  the  perfection  of  the  Platonic  sy^j^efxi 
as^t^  subscribe  implicitly  to  its  principles  and  tenets;  ^t^^. 
thej  imagined*  that  they  fouQd  in  the  writings  pf  Pl^t^- 
many  Divine  truths,  which  he  had  received,  either^  dirqcp^y  . 
or.  indirectly,  from  the  Hebrews,  and  which  they  tuv(|  t|{|^re- 
forp  a  right  to  transfer  from  the  Academy  to  tiie  CJb^Qlitj 
Clj^^ns  Ai^^^^drinus,  Eusebius,  and  Augustine,  w^rp  ^p^ 
strongly  prepossessed  with  this  notion,  that  they  fancied  a. 
wonderful  si^ularity  betweep  the  theology  of  Plato  an^  l^at 
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9fUo$«t.  €kmtm^Bpe9^oi  Plat^  «ltlle|MlMgvfe»f 
.  fii^HelMWB,  ipffaoise  doobine  ooncenifaig  God>  and  Vitfm, 
cMMla^FutttreStote,  agrees  wM)  fliat  of  ttw  Scriptwrai )  fiNk 
^  DiUmtfofcu,  he  efdls  Plato  tteAthenkua  Moses ;  and  faoietisii 
,ft9«eii8itiiaiPIatQ>  ia  his  Ilieaatotus,  descnbes  tke  Cbriatjan 
tJife.    Boaebius,  in  his  PreparatiQ  EvangeUea^^  "  £tatf- 
|OUcal  PjoepanUlion/'  quotes  many  passages  from  the  Db^ 
iciipies  of  Plato,  to  shew  how  nearly  his  sestimeiita  and  laD^ 
^ftiai^e  approach  to  those  of  the  sacred  writings^  AognatiQe^ 
.19.  some  parts  of  his  works,  prefers  Plato  to  evpry  pthar 
heathen  writer;  and  contends,  that,  in  many  particnlani, 
;efyecially  those  which  relate  to  God,  he  was  a  ChiistiaA 
philosopher.    He  afterwards,  in  a  distinct  chapter,  ii^ 
quires  whence  Plato  derived  that  knowledge,  by  which  ho 
f^neaiiy  approximated  to  the  Christian  doctrine.  Having 
Jn  a  former  .work  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Plato,  in  Ua 
j0nmey  into  Egypt,  had  either  conversed  with  the  prophet* 
Jeremiah,  or  read  Uie  Hebrew  Scriptures,  he  now  retracts 
this  opinion,  because  he  finds,  upon  further  examinattoi^ 
that  Plato  was  bom  near  a  hundred  years  after  Jeremiali 
jwas  in  Egypt,  and  that  the  Greek  version  of  the  Jewish 
Jktwwas  made  under  the  Ptolemies,  about  sixty  years  after 
Plato's  death ;  and  substitutes,  in  its  stead,  an  unsnpptHied 
<e<HQ{jecture,  that  Plato  received  his  information  concemia; 
|he  Hebrew  Scriptures,  by  conversing  with  som^  leamed  ' 
interpreter  of  the  law. 

This  opinion  concerning  the  Divide  origin  of  Plato's  Iheo* 
logy  was  entertained  on  grounds  equally  precarious  wltll 
the  conjectures  of  Augustine,  by  the  general  body  of  tha 
Christian  fathers.  They  thought,  that  Plato,  during  his  le* 
sidence  in  Egypt,  could  not  fail  to  become  acquainted  witti 
the  Jewish  law,  of  which  they  believed,  but  without  any  sol^ 
ficient  authority,  that  a  Greek  version  had  been  made  pfite 
to  that  of  the  Septuagint  under  Ptol^ny  I^iitadelphiiai 
They  conceived,  that  Pythagoras,  in  his  Oriental  jowoey^ 
must  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  conv^r^gwfdb 
the  Jewish  prophets,  and  that  through  his  schools  the  dgt^ 
trine  of  Moses  must  have  passed  to  Plato.  They  were  oon* 
finned  in  this  opinion,  by  observing  the  doctrine,  whkife 
was  at  tfiis  time  received  among  the  Jews,  with  tfie  l^la- 
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.fMsihtfttkd,  ihd  S€Ws  MS,  i^  we  have  i^eii;  iSMitMl 
ril||^|>tRl»f,  <hi«htal,  Md  Platonie  dogmas  into  ah  ftiliiiMie 
'Uliaiice  ^Oi  ttie  simple  doctrme  of  their  sacred  bool^; 
mid,  ih  order  to  gire  credit  and  atttiiority  to  thd  IntiotatiOfl^ 
iHd^rletended  that  Itoses  was  the  origfhiai  autllor'  of  ihis 
^iMbphy .  This  was  maintained  by  all  the  learned  Egy^ 
^tan  i^w^,  ^artitnlarly  by  Phito ;  and  from  these,  the  notlM 
wotid  naturally  pass  over  to  the  Christians,  by  many  of 
^94(6in^  donbtlesd,  it  was  entertained  before  thcdr  cohvei^iM 
if^OiriManity. 

•  ildft^r  what  has  been  already  suggested,  in  preceding 
ipMA  cff  this  work,  to  shew  the  improbability  of  the  opinion, 
♦iSat  Pythagoras  or  Plato  were  inistructed  by  the  Hebrews, 
KHd  to  account  for  the  pains  which  Philo  and  other  Pla- 
^UHiMng  Jews  took  to  gire  their  notions  the  sanction  of  a 
•l^l^liie  oH^n,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enlarge  upon  the 
iMMj^t  Wcj  shall  only  remark,  that,  in  forming  this  opt- 
XflM>  thei^  were  two  points  in  which  the  fatliers  were 
iiveistly  deceived:  &st,  in  supposing  that  the  Jews  freely 
iMttntiffunitated  th^ir  doctrines  to  their  neighbours,  when  it , 
iq^pears  from  their  whole  history,  that  they  studiously  se- 
^Y^ted  fliemselves,  in  all  religious  concemi^,  from  the  hea- 
ttent;  seciondly,  in  conceiving  that  the  Platonism  which 
Wfl#«t  that  time  professed  was  the  genuine  doctrine  of 
Plato.^ 

"^'^ere  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  strong  predilection  for 
MMofiic  tenets  prevailed  among  those  Alexandrian  phQo- 
Mf^tferS,  who  became  converts  to  the  Christian  faith,  Tliese 
pililasopliers,  who,  whflst  they  corrupted  the  system,  had 
Ikf&h  iBtecustomed  to  entertain  the  highest  reverence  for  the 
imne  of  Plato,  easily  credited  the  report,  that  the  doctrine 
•f  I'lato  concerning  the  Divine  Nature  had  been  derived 
flmfc  Y^efation,  and  hence  tfiought  themselves  justified  in 
AMlllJMJn'^  a  coalition  between  Plato  and  Jesus  Christ.  A 
dUiKm  <>f*Platonic  and  Christian  doctrines  was  certainly 
aMbiptedmthe  second  century,  by  Justin  MartjT,  Athena- 
gOftte,'  and  Clemens  Atexandrihiis,  in  whose  writia^s  we 
flMmiAntly  medt  with  Platonic  sentiments  and  language; 

"* Jo^filVCofiort.  ad  brasc.  Clem,  Adm.  ad  GenL  p.  477,  Sfromat 
1.  i.  p.  dob.  L  iv.  f.  477.  1.  v.  p.  660.    Coilf.  lAmius  de  TriiHt  I.  ii.  ui. 
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aad  it  i^  Qot improbably  (hat  thip  comipti^iitook H9  TUM 
still  earlier,  tu  opposing  the  Gnostic  heresieSf  those  Cl^ristr^ 
imi  teachers  who  had  been  instructed  iq  the  Alexw4riai;t. 
doetrmes^  adopted  from  them  whatever  they  thotight  con- 
sonant to  Chri^tiaii  tnith^  and  favoorable  to  their  canse# 
I  From  the  time  Uiat  Ammonias  Sacca^  in  order  to  recom^ 
mend  his  Eclectic  system  to  the  attention  of  Christiaps^  «^-^. 
^ommodated  hia  language  to  the  opinions  which  were  theil 
recdved  among  thcm^  the  mischief  rapidly  increased,  Orir 
gen,  and  other  Christians  who  studied  in  his  school,  wercr 
iso  far  dupf^d  by  this  artifice,  as  to  imagine  that  the;  dis-^ 
coYcredj  in  the  system  of  the  Platonists^  traces  of  a  pure 
doctrine  concerning  the  Divine  Nature,  which^  ,01^  th^ 
ground  above-mentioned,  they  judged  themselves  at  liberty 
to  incorporate  into  the  Christian  faith.    Entering  upon  the 
office  of  Christian  teachers  under  the  bias  of  a  slroBg  par-r 
tiality  for  Plato  and  his  doctrine,  they  tinctured  the  ipind^ 
of  their  disciples  with  the  same  prejudice,  and  thus  di$T 
geminated  Flatonic  notions  as  Christian  truths ;  doubtless 
little  aware  how  far  tliis  practice  would  corrupt  the.puritjF 
■  of  Uie  Christian  i\iitb,  and  how  much  confusion  and  dis; 
'  'sension  il  would  occasion  in  tlie  Chri.stiau  churchy 

Having  said  tlius  much  conceminij  the  general  charac-f 
ter  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Christian  lathers^  it  rc^main^ 
that  we  offer  a  few  remarks  concerning  their  merit  in  th© 
distinct  branches  of  philosophy  ;  dialectics,  physics,  anil 
morals. 

It  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  tiiat  the  early  teacher^f 
of  the  Christian  church  were  honest  and  zealous  advocates 
far  the  cau±»o  of  Christ;  and  that  many  of  their  apologies 
discover  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  ancient  pbilo^Of 
phy  and  learning,  and  serv  e  to  cast  much  light  upon  th^ 
phUoHophical  and  theological  history  of  preceding  tim^j^ 
Bat  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  candidly  confessed  ^f^ 
in  the  heat  of  controversy,  they  not  only  fell  intayaiioA^k 
mistakes,  but  made  use  of  unsatisfactory  methods  trf^r^j 
soning^  which  betray  imbecility  of  judgment,  or  jnfaittc^ 
tion  to  the  principles  and  rules  of  good  writing*  ,CorrQ$}th 
ncss  and  strength  of  argument  are  excellencies  aeMon^d^ 
be  met  witli  in  tho  writiri^^^  of  the  fathers.  On  the  con- 
trary, -th^i^  Works  furnish  innumerable  example  of !^  feeble 
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]bai^tthig^;  of  intti^refetlond  ci^  Scriptnre?  Wbic^  !t  fe  Im- 
]^$Mble  to  retoncile  with  good  sense,  atnd  of  a  careles^ 
ildMfesion  of  spuriouis  writings  as  genuine  authorities.  Pho^ 
this,  who  was  a  writer  of  sound  judgment,  complains  that 
IreudBUs  obscured  the  doctrines  of  religion  by  illegitimate 
reasoning.^  And  this  charge  is  applicable  to  many  other 
ef  file  Christian  fathers.  Lactantius  affords  ^  curious'  spe- 
t\men  of  futile  reasoning,  whep,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
abaordity  of  worshipping  idols,  he  says**-^"  When  men  take 
im  Oath,  they  look  up  to  heaven:  tiiey  do  not  seeS:  Odd 
under  tiieir  feet ;  because  whatever  lies  below  them  must  ne- 
cesfiREOlly  be  inferior  to  them;  but  they  seek  him  on  high, 
because  nothing  can  be  greater  than  man  except  what  i^ 
iSlbove  him;  but  God  is  greater  than  man ;  he  is  therefore 
above,  and  not  beneath  him,  and  to  be  sought,  not  in  the 
16wer  but  the  higher  regions ;  whence  it  is  evident,  that 
images  formed  of  stones  dug  out  of  the  earth  cannot  be 
proper  objects  of  worship,"  The  puerility  of  this  method  of 
argmngis  sufficiently  obvious  without  any  comment.  Much 
Mse  reasoning  of  the  same  kind  may  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  Amobius,  Jerome,  and  others. 

Several  causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  defects,  \vhich 
evtery  accurate  observer  must  remark,  in  the  method  of 
reaisroning  adopted  by  these  writers.  Their  injudicious  zeal 
fndttced  them  to  grasp  at  every  shadow  of  argument  against 
flteir  opponents ;  and  their  want  of  skill  in  the  art  of  reason- 
ing led  them  often  to  mistake  shadows  for  realities.  Their 
fondness  for  allegory  dazzled  and  confounded  their  under- 
Standings^  &o  that  they  were  unable  to  distinguish  between 
ftneifol  resemblances  and  solid  arguments.  They  had  not 
leiQtied  to  distinguish  accurately  between  the  light  of  reve- 
hMah  and  that  of  reason ;  and  therefore  supposed,  that  their 
reVttrcfnce  for  the  former  obliged  them  to  depreciate  and 
irifify  flie  latter.  Ambrose,  a  learned  man,  but  a  bad  logi* 
^ittif,' lidtiked,^  that,  in  disputes  where  faith  is  concerned, 
r^ifisioik  ishteyerld  be  laid  aside.  Basil  ^  called  reasoning,  711a 
d^P^watk;  and  refuted  the  heretic  Eumonus  by  pleading, 
ttttttbte  Juf^mnents  were  drawn  from  the  categories  of  Ari.s- 
%Mibi  ifk&  ihat'the  wisdom  of  this  world  was  deceitful. 

^ '     '    »  De  Fide,  I.  i.  c  6.  •  Cbntr.  Eomon.  p.  17, 
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OlteHi.'ipkfo  admitted  the  Immttihmt  of  iisti^tlui  yf^mpm^- 
of  AriBtoteliam  logic  in  defence  ef  Chnstiamty,  contended 
ttot'Chrisdalis  W6te  ppsiessed  of  it  better  Ibgic^  ewms&ae. 
in  the  demonstrfttion  of  the  Spirit;  and  tbal  they  who  poft* 
jieoied  tiW)  mijB^t  defend  their  eamee  mthout  the  arms  of 
httttun  reason.  Whilst  the  fathers  thought  reason  of  so  little 
takie^  ft  is  no  wondar  that  their  reasonings  were  frequently 
Injudicions  and  inaccurate.^ 

It  must  be  here  mentioned,  'as  another  proof  at  least  of 
Iheir  want  of  judgment,  that  the  Christian  fathers  gwe^ie^ 
credit  to  false  tales,  and  received,  without  cardu)  exaaii- 
nation,  supposititious  writings,  which  they  obtruded  upon 
otters,  and  to  which  they  referred  as  sufficieitfauthorities^^ 
Kor  is  it  possible  to  exculpate  them  from  the  charge  of 
ka^ring  made  use  of,  and  even  justified,  dishonest  arts  and 
pi0us  frauds,  afler  the  example  of  their  adversaries*  Add 
to  this,  that  the  style  in  which  their  works  are  written  is; 
for  the  most  part,  tumid  and  puerile.  In  search  of  tbo 
dazsUng  ornaments  of  fiedse  eloquence,  th^  frequently  lost 
fhemselTes  in  the  clouds  of  obscurity.  Innumerable  pas*- 
Mges  occur  in  their  popular  writings,  partieulcgrly  in  the 
Homilies  of  Chrysostom,  which  are  more  adapted  to  oap« 
tivate  the  wondering  attention  of  the  igpo4rant  populaoey- 
than  to  impress  a  judicious  reader  with  an  idea  of  the 
writer's  good  sense  and  accuracy.  Gr^ory  Na^iansen 
compli^,  that,  in  his  time,  simple  and  natural  eloquence 
was  losf^,  aad  that  a  thirst  after  novelty  had  led  writers' inte 
lamentable  conlusion  and  obscurity.^ 

With  respect  to  Physics,  little  was  to  be  expected  on 
this  subject  from  writers  who  were  so  deeply  engaged  im 
theological  labours.  The  truth  is,  that  the  eirors  into  whioir 
many  of  the  ancients  had  fallen,  through  their  ill-condnde^ 
inquiries  into  natio'e,  gave  the  Christian  teachers  a  dlstlcst^ 
for  speculations  of  this  kind.  They  thought  it  a  mere  wasti^ 
of  Ume  to  search  after  the  immediate  causes  of  natural  ap^ 
pearancefi;  when  they  might  be  employed  in  studying  \M 

**  Orig.  ailv.  Cols.  I*  L  c.  6. 

»  Fabric,  Oliserv,  art  Cod.'Apoer.  Vflt  «t  Ndr.  TVit  •  *• 

«f!bQtOod.lsa   mmml^.H.9ASIep.Qn8.h§as.BaMis  Atla. 

BM.    CoDf.  Dftllaenm  de  Usa  Patram,  I.  i.    Cleric.  Art  Crit  t  L  j^  lii 

(  1.  c.  IT.   Petar.  id  EpIjA.  Umr.  50.  p.  344. 
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iMqinM  aid- 4iiija»  of  v^^  '*Xti8iiiittiru^,a«tr^ 
bioS/^  *^  durovgh  igmorano^  of  those  subj^to  •wbLch«#^.so» 
joptucb  adoiiied>  but  thcough  a  conviction  ^f  tbdr  ftttUi^ 
<W  we  almost  entirely  negiecit  them,  m  eider  to  apply lOUTi 
miiuLsio  more  oBefuI  labours.^  This  contempt  ^  |ifi}Fsieal. 
ifiqillri0B»  which  was  commoA  among  the  fieitbers^  will  eiM 
eoMt  Cor  the  egregioas  mistake  whidi^  are  founAiiiitti^ 
commentaries  upon  those  parts  of  SciiptorO/where  subjeqUi 
of  Mtural  history  or  philosophy  aire  occasionally  intiQ- 
4ueed»  Cosmes,  an  Egyptian  monk,  wrote  a  wori(«^  ent^ 
titled  "  Christian  Topography,''  in  which  he  maintaiMii^ 
that  the  form  of  the  earth  is  plane,  and  not  spherical,  a^d 
upon  this  supp<^ition  attempted  an  explanation  of  the  oor* 
l^stial  pbiBnomena.  T%e  author  of  The  Physiology » fal^y 
ascribed  to  Epiphanius,  and  inserted  in  his  works>^  tire^ 
fC  iMiimals  ¥rith  most  ridiculous  ignorance  s^nd  pueriliiy^ 
Pf  en  Ambrose,  in  many  respects  a  learned  writer^  triflett ' 
egregipusly  upon  these  subjects.  In  explaining  thatpai:! 
4^  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  creation,  which  sypeak^^oj^ 
ufQip^  above  th^  firmament,  he  refutes  ev^y  ottjection  Jpijf 
Itaying  recourse  to  the  miraculous  pow^r  joi  6o4>^  and  ti^ 
maikes  the  thing  to  be  proved  the  m^9m  of  propf^  Tkt 
^D^^peq^emente  of  his  episcopal  office  might  be  some  e:j^ewa 
for  Itts  ignorance  of  physical  subjects,  especially  in  an  ago 
fdv&Sk  ignorance  of  this  kind  was  s^  prevalent ;  hut  nqthiag 
can  ej^cuse  his  attempting  to  explain  what  he  d^  not  m^ 
dei^taofd.  •; 

,  Ethics  was  a  branch  of  philosophy,  in  which  th^  £Mhei4 
eif  Ifae  Christian  church  were  more  immediately  concerved^ 
«Mi  their  office  required  them  to  instruct  the  people  <n^ec^ 
liar^4  but  their  attention  to  this  subject  was,  by  no  mt^mfij, 
tfff^  to  it^  importance.  They  were  too  busily' occupie^i 
i^l^sputes  vrith  infidels  ^d  b^etics  to  hav^  wgph  l^i^^ 
tQ.^tj^nd  to  the  simple  duties  of  morality,  Alt)H^«gh  iiii  4)ft 
M^ti^g§  of  all  the  fathers,  ipoioral  topics  are  occ^^i^MpijiIiy 
^diediwpni;  4^ib;)op^  w%  if  aotthefir^  yet^j^sto^ 
among  the  first,  who  wrote  a  compendium  of  moral  doc- 

vpiep.  Bv.lTLttC.XM-    Ckmfi  IjaGtfilit.:Iil9t.  I>ir3h&:t>ady\.  "^ 
r.ff  B..  Mtmt&nfioit  Collect  H<rr.  Bitrt  6pnpi»ar.  tU.  p^XlSi-itHk^t 
Co^aow  ^   '.   ■'*    .^^'* 

*Toin*  ii  Op.  p.  ISO;  ^  AJnb. Lii jc^d.  t iii  p.  171       :  / 
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Offldis.  After  the  third  century,  the  feth^rd  treaCWd  «^9W 
lai^ely  Mponthes^i^objects,  ait  may  b^se^ih  their  llo- 
zmlbsi  Twrt  ilk  a  manner  \try  ch  rendered  th^ir  mora!  wr&biigt^ 
o^'littiie  value.  « 

'  Among  the  causes  which  promoted  the  conuption  df 
flieir  m<n3l  doctrine,  we  may  reckon  the  firactice,  whichf 
they  borrowed  from  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  of  affixing  an 
all^arical  meaning  to  the  words  of  Scripture.  IWs  mfe-' 
Aodof  interpretation,  as  I^  Clerc  justly  remarks,  enabled 
then  to  put  any  construction  upon  particular  texts  which 
suited  their  present  purpose.  What  absurd  interpretation^ 
Ihey  gave  of  &e  Old  Testament  (with  the  Hebrew  original 
of  which,  by  the  way,  scarcely  any  of  them,  except  Jeromtf 
and  Origen,  were  acquainted,  as  sufficiently  appears  from' 
flieir  implicit  reliance  on  the  Septuagint  version)  may  bor 
ettMly  seen  by  consulting  flieir  works.'*  Indeed  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  fliat  they  should  succeed  better^  when  they 
undertook  to  draw  moral  doctrine  from  the  sacred  Scrip^^ 
tares,  w£Qiout  stricfly  adhering  to  the  rules  of  sound  criti- 
cactm,  and  without  being  accurately  acquainted  with  the 
general  principles  of  morals. 

'  To  wbat  an  absurd  extreme  of  rigour  the  fathers  carried 
their  ideas  of  morality,  may  be  seen  in  their  doctrines  con*; 
ecrmngflie  sexual  passion.  They  commonly  held  a  second 
marriage  to  be  unlawfiil ;  and  Chrysostom  maintained,  tha^ 
it  was  a  species  of  fornication ;  and  that  whilst  this  indul- 
gence was  permitted  by  God,  fornication  became  tawful.** 
With  respect  to  matrimony,  they  admitted  fliree  degrees  of* 
jnmt:  th^  lowest,  matrimonial  fidelity ;  the  second,  matrf*'' 
Btonial  abstinence;  the  third,  i>erfect  celibacy.  Cletiken^' 
Atexandrinus^  represents  it  as  a  meretricious  practice  fat" 
a^oman  to  look  at  herself  in  a  mirror ;  **  becciuse,'^  ^&ysl 
he,  ^  by  making  an  ims^  of  herself  she  violates  flie  <»)W^ 
inaaJiacnt,  which  prohibits  the  making  of  the  like&ess  df  * 
any  thing  in  heaven  above,  or  on' ei^  befteafli.^-  Atf'S 
furllier  example  to  the  same  purpose  may  be  niorittoA^, 
Am  dootriaes.of  the  uiilawfiilness^«€  pitting  crut^mcmey^t^^' 

•  «  See  examples  of  this  in  fiarbeyrao  de  la  Morale  des  Peeei,  e.  li/§'^ 
'^Clhi^aoil.  H4nu  30.  in  Matt.  xix. 
^P«ei%.'L  iii.  c  2k  1.  E  e.UK  .  ■        :  ? 
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jpdswit^'  of  i«W9  aiu^eal  ixustniwanta  io  iehurd^g^  and  61 
t^taag  any  l^d  of  oa41i.^  t 

ipiotber  principal  c^ase  e£  the  connptioii  of  tbe  Christ* 
Ian  doctrine  of  morality  was,  that  it  was  very  early  tine-' 
tured  with  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  phil<^ 
9Qpby«    Many  of  the  Christian  fathers  were  infected  with 
tbe  practical,  as  well  as  the  speculative,  errors  of  this 
school.   To  this  source  we  are  to  trace  back  the  numerous 
adulteratious  of  the  simple  morality  of  the  New  Testa^ 
menty  which  cure  to  be  found  in  ^'  The  Shepherd  of  H^mas," 
^nd  in  tb^  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Atiienagcyras, 
%ad  TertulUan.    This  corruption  chiefly  discoveijed  itself 
in  a  peculiar  species-  of  fiematicism»  consisting  in  a  certaia 
iB9f  iSt^cal  notion  of  perfection,  which  originated  from  a  prih-^ 
<Qipto  common  to  Platonists,  Orientalists,  and  Gnostics; 
tt^ttfae^  soul  of  man  is  imprisoned  and  debased  in  its  cor- 
po^ea}  habitation,  and  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  diseft^ 
gagad  from  the  incumbrance,  and  purged  from  the  dregs  of 
inattei>  it  is  prepared  for  its  return  to  the  Divine  Nature^ 
tbe  fountain  from  which  it  proceeded.^  The  early  Christians 
dgfe^  to  have  been  led  into  this  system,  and  into  all  tlie 
unnatural  austerities  which  sprung  from  it,  by  observii^ 
t|w  e^Uraordinary  sanctity  of  the  Therapeutic  sect  among 
iht  Jews*>^  and  of  many  ascetic  Platoidsts  who/ in  this  re^ 
apect,  followed  the  example  of  the  Egyptian  Pythagoreans^- 
fpvulons  of  the  fame  which  both  Jews  and  Heathens  had 
obtained  by  their  voluntary  mortifications,  and,  perhaps^ 
toOt  inspired  with  an  enthusiastic  notion,  that  they  should 
by  this  means  approach  nearer  to  God  alid  be  better  pre« 
pared  foe  heaven,  many  Christians,  even  so  early  as  tfae^ 
se^nd  century,  retired  into  solitary  places,  where  they 
il^l^oted  themselves  to  abstinence,    contemplatidn,  and 
pruf^.^. .  It  is  impossible  to  enuBaerate  the  ar^ovDous  opi-^- 
i^fimp  and  absurd  practices^  ushiehthia  fabie  idea  of  pei^' 
ii|qt|(CUL  introduced  into  the  Christian  ehuroh,  or  to  say  how 
ggoB$ly  it  ^<MTupted  the  Christian  system  of  mofals.   ' 

^l^l^heDtear  result  of  these  general  observations  on  the  tip* 
iTIjiVtjftnf eSj  opinieami  andwritiogsof  theXSiristinn.fiUheHi' 

'-    f^Cpii(^bfyrac,o.6,a^l9.l5. 

»•  ClenL  Al^x.  Strom.  I.  ▼!.  p.  412.  »  Phila  da  VH.  GoBtempf. 

^  Eiueb.  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  ii.  c.  16.    Conf.  Past  HeroL  et  Apol.  Aibeila^ 
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JFs,  that  fhey  contributed  little  towards  ^e  improveiA^SilRtSP 
true  and  sound  philosophy.  Whatever  abilities  brlearni^ 
fhey  possessed  (and  in  several  instances  these  were  not  Iut 
considerable)  their  peculiar  situation,  as  well  as  the  gendritt 
state  of  philosophy^  prevented  them  from  making  any  im- 
portant advances  in  science.  Through  several  centuries' 
they  partook  of  the  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and 
the  Eclectic  method  of  philosophizing  Platonized  Christ- 
ianity. And  when,  in  process  of  time,  the  philosophers 
themselves  began  to  forsake  Plato  and  follow  Aristdtle, 
the  Christian  fathers  preferred  the  Stagyrite  as  tte  more  acr 
curate  philosopher.  In  this  preference  tliey  were  confirmed 
by  the  example  of  the  Saracens :  and  hpiice  arose  Ihnt  per- 
fiicious  corruption,  both  of  theology  and  philosophy,  the 
Scholastic  System.  At  the  same  time,  the  adulterated  Pla- 
tonism  of  Alexandria  continued  among  the  Greek  Christians, 
and  produced  The  Mystic  Theology.  Thus  the  church  was 
at  once  disturbed  by  two  monstrous  productions  in  philo- 
sophy, of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  sequel.* 


CHAP.  III. 


OP   Ttit  PHILOSOPHr    OP   THE   CHRISTIAK    FATfl91«     > 
IN    PARTICULAR.  .     .    I 

Jr  ROM  the  beginning  of  the  second  to  the  seventh  cmiUmSf 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  commencemeiit  oi  tfyp 
Middle  Age,  _pany  learned  men  arose  ia  the  ()hri0tiai( 
church,  who  studied  and  applied  philosophy  in  the  mimw 
explained  in  the  preceding -chapter.    A  distinct  but  \m^ 

•  Vidend.  Moshem.  Diss,  dc  Caussa  supposit.  lib.  iDtcr  Christ 'SiBH<5.* IP, 
«tll.  HuetDen.  £t.  Pxop.  iv.  OHgr^ntan.  f.ll.  c.  1.  f«.^^  Bit^Mdi 
Xrrispua  de  cavte  legendo  Piatone,  Rimi.  W94*  fol.  .  Pe«$v.  Dngqai  Vfapit 
t.  ii.  K 1.  c.  a.  Bait.  Defenae  des  S.  fern  aQoy&,  d«  Pli<tpn§ffne.> 
Pjefence  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  Saud.  de  Triiiit  Sfuidii  Nucd^ua  ^ 
iccl  Le  Clerc.  Bih'l.  Uiiiv..  t  x.  Bibl.  Choisie,  t  xii. '  Epistolfa  i 
tibih.  Libcrii.  Baunngc  Hist  des  Jaifs,  1. *v.  p. 7d.  TM.^wtiPcSPt. 
ill.  p.  do.  176.  Budd»i  Isag.  in  Hist.  Tlieol.  1.  ii.  c.  3.  Dnpin;  BIfei/  dcl^ 
Anct  Eccl.  t  i.  p.  SOd.  Blount.  Cens.  eel.  Aact  p.  913.  BlNi^itt^dt 
S^billis,  1.  i.  €.26.  Mosbem.  Dim.  dc  tiirbata  per  Platoon  re^v^^^iSM" 
laeus  de  Usu  Patrum.    ^ouverain  Platonisme  de?oilI6.  ,    ' 
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^Mfffffk,  f^^ji^  fpnofal  ^f  these,  as  fiir  as  reqi^clai  tti# 
^^lilb^t  of  0^^  work,  we  now  proceed  to  lay  before  Ae 
raaj^er,  referring  him  for  other  particulars  tp  ecclesiasticfi^ 
luarixmans, 

l!he  Christian  fathers  may  be  divided  into  two  classes; 
diose  who  flourished  before,  and  those  who  flourished  after, 
fhe  insiitution  of  the  Eclectic  sect :  and  this  distinction  ii 
of  cojisudeKiblc  consequence  in  the  present  |nqniry«  Hm 
first  class  commences  with  Justin  Martyr;  the  second^ 
with  Origen. 

The  Apustolic  Fathers,  who  had  d^tved  their  know* 
ledge  of  Christianity^  and  their  habits  of  linking,  from 
the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  were  more  desirous  of  imi« 
tadng  their  simplicity  of  sentiment  and  expression^  than 
of  exceUiag  in  subtle  speculation*  Hence  we  find  in  their 
gBnuiae  writings  hut  few  traces  of  the  Grecian  or  Alex-^ 
andrimi  philosophy.  But  when  men  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  Pagan  schools  became  converts  to  the  Christ* 
iuu  f\u\h,  (hey  brought  with  them  their  philosophical  ideas 
aad  hmguage,  and  associated  them  with  the  doctrine  of 
Christianity. 

Among  these  Christian  philosophers,  Ae  first,  and  ono 
4)f  flieniont  oelabrated,  was  Jmtin,  who,  on  acconnt  of 
ttie  tastiaoBy  which  he  afterwards  bore  to  the  Christian 
€Bn6^is  Moally  distinguished  by  the  title  of ''  The  Maityr.'' 
He  was  born  at  Neapolis,  or  Sichem,  in  Palestine,  about 
thie  beginning  of  the  second  century.  His  father,  whos^ 
tame  was  Princus^  was  a  Grentile  €lreek,  and  sent  him  to 
AllBitandiia  to  be  instructed  in  Grecian  learning.  In  hiB 
frntntj*  as  he  bims^  relates,  he  tstndied,  first  the  Stoic,  and 
ItflMMUrds  ttpd  Peripatetic  ^ilosophy,  under  different  mas«  ' 
tomi  Not,  however,  finding  in  either  of  these  schools  the 
y^flpytjAP  he  wished  concerning  the  Divine  Nature,  and 
eii^^ffg  b^n  refused  admission  to  the  Pythagorean  school, 
fiMMvaBiof  the  necessary  preparatpry  instruction  and  dis<- 
^MMne,  he  Aetermmed  to  addi(^  hhnself  to  the  study  of 
Ate  dbdrine' of  Plato,  who,  for  his  sublime  notioHs  concenir 
^  Gpd  ajQid  vdigion,  had  long  obtained  the  na^e  of  The 
JQjpvyiie  PhJiosopher.  Under^  the  direction  of  an  able  and 
jiidi€iow.Platoittat  of  AIexluidria»  he  prosecuted  thi^stsdy 
Mtfi  gtFtet  deligM,  "^  finding,"  aslie  says^  "^  Chat  Ae  t^ocH 
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jtaviijMiqp^f  Ij«co9f^^  IdMfi  a4<M  ii^^  bi»  iwmV 
if^  ttat  lie  hope4  f ooo  to  agceod  to  tho  tm^  wiBdcup-'T  1 ., 

miirjte  piuyuiits  Jii^tia  withdrew  to  a  place  joj  r^jypn^ffli^ 
imar.i^  sea.  He  bad  aot  bean  loo^  initbis  jdacc^'wbevw 
jil  OB^  of  bi»  iscd^ry  walks^  he  was  j9cws^  hjaB,pli 

•MUm^  of:  veuemble.  aapect^  whom  some  suppose  to  iiia(f^ 

,\men  Polycaip ;  a  suppositioii  wbidi  Justin  him&elf  &i^u^ 
bgrr  galling  bisoself  a  disciple  of  the  apostles,  which  s^e^l^ 

;toin^ly  that  he  bad  been  instructed  by  some  apostoUc 
mm;.^    Whoever  he  was,  this  old  okan,  in  his  conversatiQii 

juritt .  JFoatili,  discoYered  no  slight  a^quaintanoe  with  the 
PlKteaiO  philMophy;  for  he  made  use  of  the  Platonic 
principles  and  language,  to  which  he  found  Justin  attaipbe^ 
in  iorleito.  conduct  Um  to  the  knowledge  of  a  n^orp<pm^ 
wd  peifeot  q^item.  The  discourse  of  this  reverend  piif- 
ceptor.  insipifod  Justin  with  an  earnest  desire  »of  peiusif^ 

.the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles;  and  whco^be 
had  read  them,  he  confessed,  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  w^B 
tk0  aaaHf  certain  and  useful  philosophy «  About  the  jear 
183,  he  embraced  the  Christian  faith;  still,  howcTer,  je* 
taining  flie  habit  of  a  philosopher. 
'  Just&i,  after  bis  conversion,,  retained  a  atroiigi  ajttftok* 

"mi^ittto  the  Platbnie  system,  and  applied  his  knowledge^iir 

'  this  system  to  the  explanation  and  defence  of  tlie  Christhm 
,  4acbrine.  Perceiving,  or  imagining,  in  many  particulars^ 
an)  aigireement  between  Platonism  and  Christianity,'  he  coi^^ 
eluded,  Ibat  whatever  was  viduable  in  the  fomnery  had 
either  been  communicated  to  Plato,  by  inspirafion,  from 
.  the  Logos,  or  first  emanation  of  the  Divine  Nature,  of  had 
been  transmitted  by  tradition  from  Moses  *  and  the  £tebre% 

'.Dialog*  com  Trypbooe.  VI 

,  »  ,»^  EpiiJti  atl  Dioguct  p.  501 .  Couf*  Eusch.  HiitK  Ec.  L  tu  c.  3,  Vt  plot, 

,  *  TJiougb  Jusliii  reivcatedty  asserts  the  diictrinc  of  Pkto  cpncemini: 
^■Ihc  Ija^Qi  to  have  hecu  derived  from  Moses,  there  is  no  proof  that  (his 

vfti  in  trill b  ttie  cmm^  Uh  llcreforc  probabJe  thai  Justin,  from  an  qo^ 
:  4iie  fondtvess  f^r  hi$  lt>nner  master,  rudtavoined,  in  order  to  support  fiii 

,lis&ertii)i)j  to  find  thr  Logow  in  the  Old  Tcslamcnt,  His  proofs,  that  iKe 
:  IjO^oih  »«  emanation  ihmi  the  Diviijf  Nalurr^  wii*  the  eR-ator  of  tfte 

world,  rest  upon  raiuilbl  iDlcrprctatioiis  ofScTtpture^  incun^iifltent  wtUi 

good  mmj^  and  wnioX  miicimij  as  my  one  iiiay  be  con vi need  wti{»  wtU 
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fhM^tkitrld^gm,  tAA,  on  tbat  acc<]Huat,  wliererer  it  is  found,  I 
^4l^M  belDOgd  to  (airisti tes.  '<  Nestt to  God,**  Bttyiybs, 
^Vre  teviei^  ftttd  love  the  Logos  of  the  underived  and  ill- 
^nd!>le  Beltf  ,  who  for  our  sake  became  many  that  paMiil- 
4ng  of  irat'iniiitttHies  he  might  heal  onr  diseases.  All 
'Writers;  ffirovgh  tiie  seed  of  the  Logos  sown  within  theoi, 
itrb  kMe  ohsoively  to  discern  those  things  which  hare  a 
reii  existence."  And  in  another  place/  '*  We  are  instraol- 
^  that  Christ  is  the  lirst-begotten  Son  of  6od>  aiid  haw 
jfiOteaidy  shewn,  thai  he  is  tlie  Logos,  of  which  the  wh6le 
jnOfaft^  race  partakes,  and  that  whoever  lives  accoiding  (d 
IHeilk^os  are  Christians,  dVen  though  [for  the  neglect  of 
'Rlglm  divinities]  they  have  be^i  reckoned  atheist! :  as, 
<0jBa»dfibe  Gteeks,  Socrates,  Heraclitos,  and  the  lilce;  find 
ataotong  baAarians,  Abraham,  Ananias,  Azarias,  Misad, 
"VSm,  aaid  many  others." 

^  FrMflL  fliese  and  other  passages  ^  in  the  writings  of  Justis, 
,ii  ,.  ii.i.'f    ...   . ■    ■      '    ,  , .^"    [ 

he  ntihe  pAuu  to  examise  bis  explanationf  of  Geit  i.  961  xviiL  1,  &b. 
suctin.  I  l-f^lP.  Exttd.  ill.  1— e.  Prov,  Tui.    Tho  tratli  seoms  to  b&ve  been,  . 

,tbi^  Jftftiii^  being  of  an  entbusiastic  turn,  ima^ned  Christ  to  bave  be^ 
the  JjogOfy  the  first  of  those  emanations  of  the  Divine  Nature  of  wbick 
Plato  spoke;  and  that  be  fancied  his  own  mind  to  have  been»  in  a  silper-  ' 
iuforal  manner,  enlightened,*  to  discover  bim  as  the  Logos  in  the  wrtt- 
IM^  oTMoses  and  Solomon.    See  this  opinioD  ably  supported  in  lind»e§*$ 

bf  Sieo0bd  Address  to  the  Students  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge"  cb.  ii. 
!..«  AppKii«p.  83. 

iii>f  \^  ^^  cUaIo^c  with  Trypho,  Justin  says^f  ^  I  will  bring  you  anothjcr 
nroof  from  the  Scriptures,  that  in  the  beginning;  before  all  ereatares,  God 

^^^uced  trom  himself  a  Rational  Power  (6  Mc  ytyimu  ^Omfdt'mk  if  Imiw 
xiyarir)  which  is  called  by  the  Holy  Spirit  tlie  Glory  of  God,  sometimes  wis- 
dom, sometimes  an  angel,  sometimes  God,  sometimes  Lord  and  Logos. 
---He^has  this  name  (Logos)  from  his  being  snbscrtient  to  his  Father's 
to[iiis4?lii,  aiirf  from  hcirif;  prndiierd  liy  his  Father's  will,  as  we  43tj^erfkl»te 
la  ooi^elves/'  Scr  M\i>  pssago  at  luigc,  with  mnarks, in  PtS^aU/s W9' 
tisr^uf^rfy  OpiTiimu  t^oncetiiiug^  Jesus  Christ  Jj  a  v<ilttld>le  WOlk,  bm^liihh 

'l{^  proved  at  brgu,  that  the  m^tinris  of  ilie  first  Chrivtiaa  falbenr  ooneeito- 

'ins  the  Divine  Nature  orf^njiHtLd  m  tlif^  Platonic  schools,  and  that  tfa^ 


l^otjoiis  ^aduallj  priKluct^d  lire  doflrino  of  the  Trifihy,  Whlbb^  fttanf^e 
tline  fif  the  Ciiunc^n  of  Mfc,  ^vns  cnibj ; 


"ifine  of  the  Cimnc^n  of  Xkc,  ^vns  embraced  as  a  ftttfdMMffiMtNl  aNMeiof 
!!Mh%  the  Chrirfiaii  dmrdi.  '    '  .•  i '^ 


*  Pial.  rum  Trrplmnf*,  p.  154,155.  -  '  -i 

t  Dial.  p.  26G.  X  Vol.  ii.  p.  56. 
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rmu^fix^^S^^ytf  fsiikik9mii^  lMii^«ftit(BlttejlW 

ettiltftfh^iReaAcm  tf  the  {H^^iae  XUIw^  *llUtt  Ike  «MMNdl' 

itfiM't^  hare  been  tte€Mst  iwb#«t9]^ftffdd  te^t^sb^  Itat' 
Mi^Mppoised  it  to  Mvie  been  paitieipftt^  n^  •tdf  hflbd 
Hebrew  patnAfChs,  but  by  the  snm  exitollMt  Pitgrafi  |M» 
kwophers ;  and  t^ond^queatty,  that  h«r  lii^Mted  upon  «vavf  - 
tt»et  in^tba  wtMSnga  of  tiie  beatheiis,  which  h»cMidMcoii<i^ 
die  Tnttrtlire  dobtrhie  6f  Christ,  as  a  petl^M  of  IMiriiie  wip^ 
ac^'xrhieh  Christiani^  taifht  juatly  •appropiiale  to  tfcMi« 
^Tv^d.    Havtilg'  Icfarned  irean  Plato  and  his  ^dMawerBy  to 

!  the  schobls  ^  AleKaadria,  AiM  the  kmrwled{re  ^  Oaidift 
alone  to  be  gamed  by  the  contemptatioii  of  vldeaSy  wfaML 

I  have  Aefr  prfanaty  seat  fai:  the  DiTne  Logos;  andf Ant  ib#; 

'  tftltnalnr'inina,  in  eonsequence  of  its  nartare  as  procetdteg. 

/  Atmi  the  j^otir  ef  <he  world,  is  capable  of  oant^aplalfai^ 

.  those  Di<diie  Ideas,  by  means  of  which  kmiAy«»(MHl^l#- 
the  knowledge  of  God,  Jostin  was  necesdaijiy  M  to  octe^' 

I  thrde,  (Mat  man  can  only  arrite  at  Diving 's^iioM^  ttfMgb 
the  medfani  Of  the  Logos.  Hence,  he  referred  att'Chvia^. 
iKih  knbwled^  to  the  perception  of  tlie  UMb^^BMBsoii  m^ 
)biabiting  in  man ;  and  thns  laid  the  fonndation  af  an  errors 
«tiB  fotained  in  some  Christian  sects>  that  Chrijs/t,  or  iiy^ 
Word,  is  a  snbstaotia}  ray  of  XMvine  light  intenially  cm^ 
ihtJntckted  to  man.  ^tistia  also  borroi^ed  frona  Plato  Utt 
^dtioti  ^  singels  employed  in  the  gotemmetit  of  tiKiela«» 
ments,  thb  eartti,  and  the  heavens,  and  many  oOfertetets 
not  to  be  fonad  in  the  Scriptures.^ 

Onr 'the  whole,  it'canBOtbe  doubted,  that  Justin  Mas^ 
mixed  Platonic  notions  and  language  with  the  «nJ»;  Jgp  i 
trine  of  Christianity,  and  wrote  concerning €tod  and  jJiniMf 
tlnogs  like  a  Christian  Platonist.  He  niuii^  nereiiheieM^ 
be  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  faithful  and  sealoha  advo^ 
rate  for  Ctirt^tianity ;  for,  in  consequence  oi  an*  attheb 
Whieh  he  made  upon  tiie  Cynie  phUosophy^  QseBoanii 
the  Cynic,  who  with  the  rest  of  the  plulosapli^  «njoyiaft 
the  patronage  of  the  Emperor  Aurelius  Antoi^nus^  rai^^ 
a  persecution  against  him  and  his  ))];etbreo>  in  which  this 
e&eeHeAt  man  fidl  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  ChriM.  Thia 
happened  in  the  year  I63»  \  j.  ;  .    , 

7  Apol.  i.  p.  44.    £pUt  nd  Diognet.  p.  498. 
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OWUcMb}      tut  WKHULI^  MvniMm.  UK- 

tJMM^  b^Jifft  arSsMi^l^  ^Jif9hM^Jp»»IB9kt^Wkl9i 

HMlhMyMn^to/Gim^^       becatae  n  4ismpAt  Of  JMtiat. 

ifjdl  U*  ilia««et  the  Mxed  and  p^'se^otion  ^f  GtMoeiiM 
Airi^liKr  dwik.0f^  Jwtia,  wcdUiag  nioffe  m  the  p^nfen^  of 
iM«giBitii<  ftMi  of  jndgiaciit;  he  f^M  tbe  xeiM  tf^  tbe.lbih 
iw».  MMtftiineA  a  new*  agnrtxtt  of  £Mci&lopuMOB8>calW(« 
lAiD  jIMifly  of  tto  Encirfite.'o  His  apology  far  CluiQljrT 
aaHj^,  oditkd,  Om^  ad  Oy^mm,  ''A3(  AddEf^s  to  On^ 
ihe  ttiJjr  gMitu»  wdik  of  tbi^  fatbv  wUdi  ifer 
l>  BTOijr  mAwo  beeaitbei  tbo.  spirit  of  the  Oxjeptalpbi'^ 
iBM^M^  IMiM  tttbdhM,  tiiat  ^d>  «A^  haviag  Aon 
fiimay  BOBwdaed  at  reat/ia  tbo  pdicatttade  of  his  own  lai|^ 
lUt  hsWi^  iaam£Bst  himself  seat  forth  from  hia  ma^ 
uaiuJM,i>yaaacfcqf  his  wiU,  flie  Lagos,  tbroaj^  whom  bo 
fKM*  reiisfttnn  to  the  imiTaise;  ttie  esaenco  of  which  ba4 
iHiiMnj'  Babsisted  in  faiaasriL  ^  Ilie  In^gos/'  bo  si^> 
^  liHoogh  tiia  mU  ^  God,  spiang'  firoia  his  simple  nature  :'f 
•bMiattn  dl'rfj^  6irX<Wip^  a$ro9  ii^9<^^  Tbisfiistepft- 

BatMi,*  Whidiv  after  At  Aksaadnan  Platonists^  lie  oallif^ 
Ilia  BogasiiaMl  wUob,  lake  ttie  Adam  Sotdbaaa  of  the  Qab<r 
boiiais,  is  tha  inst  nedhad  tbroogfa  which  all  iimg»  flonf . 
ftdb  6od»  he  repsesents  as  proceeding,  without  b^ing  so»  . 
pwarled  £ram  tiie  Dirtno  Nature.  Matter  ia  eoikceirtd  by 
latiam  taahure  heaa  &e  production  of  the  JUigos,  sent  foxQ^ 
^i^ofi^ikiifi^  Ironihis  bosom*  And  the  mind  of  man  i^^,  ^fij 
•oosdiflg  to  Umkp  i^r%  he  rflc  Xi>y<«r9c  ^•^/ic4i»s»  rea^<m  pror, 
-dttced  from  a  rational  power,  or  an  essential  emanation^ 
firam;lhaiJDriSiie  Logos.  He  distinguisbes  between  the 
«atitaalaM&d»and  the  animal  soul,  as  the  Alexandrian  pbi* 
iMBlween  f«i»c  and  i^t^  and  ik^  Cabbalists  bor 
tiBeieairaadiNephesh*  The  ^v^rld  he  si^posed  to  be 
aiDomaiad'  fegr  a  aakordiuMpspjiJit,  of  which  aU  tfafs  part))  o£ 
^isSde  vaM»  partedce;  and  h^  taught  tbat.demoos,  clptbed 
jaMDaieHal.  ^whiatos^rinbabitf  thg  a^^aal^r^giop^;  andt|)i^p 
Ayraitfceratapi^  ^M^mB,^QT  hig^  enanatioBS  from  tb^Din 

■  ',  Ora*,  p.  170. 173.  ed.  Par*.  • 

'  «  EkiflA.  Hist.  Bed.  I.  ir.  c.  29.    HieMn.  4e  8.  B.  c  90. 
''li^gpiplaM.  ilJ9res.xlffLU«.up.S^.    TlM^oaMct,Jtlirr.f«b..l  v 
e.  10.    Fhilastr.  4e  Hec  c.  4a 
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ythe  ^Nafare,  dir^fl  W  eteVndl  MgW.**  ^  ft  fofe,'  Ae'  ^f^ 
inmits  afld  langtta^  ofTaLtianr  u^on  tii6se  s(ibje<;ts  per^dfijr 
^ee  With  those  of  the  Egyptian  and  the  t^aJMAOfastit  {AdT- 
losbphy^  whence  it  latnecy  be  presmaed ,  ttOA  h^  A^rtditietol, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  these  soorcei.  ■    .   .   j  '•     ^ 

'  Afiter  Plato,  this  Christian  fotiier  meiirta&ked  thrlinpet^ 
faction  of  matter  as  ftte  cause  of  evil,  and  the  etmseqncbt 
merit  of  rising  above  all  corporeal  appetites  and  passion^ 
and  it  Wals,  probably,  owing  to  fliis  notion,  fbat^  Mtll  oBcet 
fathers,  he  held  the  superior  merit  of  tire  state  of  c^Sbicy- 
above  thait  of  marriage ;  and  that  he  adopted;  as  Jfkdttiib 
relates,  the  Gnostic  opinion,  that  Christ  had  no  real  body. 
The  tehour  of  Tatian's  Apology  concurs  with  whatis  knotni 
of  his  history,  to  prove,  that  he  was  a  Platonic  CbtistiaiL 
little  regard  is  therefore  due  to  the  account  which  is  giVeik 
of  his  opinions  by  Epiphanius,  who  was  unacquainted  wifb 
the  manner  in  which  Christian  heresies  sprung  friitil  thb 
Onental  philosophy,  the  common  soured,  as  we  have  seen> 
of  the  Ejgyptian,  Cabbalistic,  and  Gnostic  sj^emi^.  * ' 

Theopkilus  of  Antioch,  bom  of  (Jentile  parents,  and  ib 
his  youth  well  instructed  in  human  learning  and  Pagan  phi'- 
losophy,  after  his  conversion  became  an  able  advocate  fdr 
Christianity.  He  was  appointed  bishop  of  Antioch  in  the 
year  168.  Having  long  enjoyed'  an  ihthnate  ^enddio^ 
with  Autolychus,  a  learned  Pagan,  he  was  exceedinjgiy'de- 
sirous  of  converting  him  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  for  thi^ 
purpose  wrote  an  Apology  for  Christianity,  in  which  he 
lexposed,  with  much  ability,  the  superstitions  and  aKsiar- 
dities  of  Paganism. ^^  Several  things  in  this  apology  dis- 
cover the  writer's  predilection  for  the  Platonic  system,  aiifl 
Ills  inclination  to  adapt  it  to  the  Christian  doctrin^.  mit" 
ticularly,  in  speaking  of  the  Logos,  as  proceedibg  fh^'tfae 
Divine  Nature,  and  as  the  age^t  in  the  Divitie  opetm^Ak^ 
"he  makea^  use  of  Platonic  ideas  and  language ;  doubtl)&ks^^%k 
hopes  of  reconciling  his  friend  Autolychus,  who  wak  b6%?- 
versAnt  with  the  writings  of  philosophers,'  to  *tjhe  Ct^iSs^ui 

systein.    His  doctrine  is,  that  Cod  had  always  withih^hf]^ 

,  ■    '    *  M  ;:(ir 

^  Orftt  aid  Gmc.  p.  IdS-^l&ft.  Clem.  Al  Str.  1. 1  -p.  dfi4  hmai  ip.^  &^ 
Ei^eerpV  Theodot  CL  Al.  p.  806.  Orig.  oontr.  Cel3.  L  l ]>.  J^fi./  I^iQO^^ 
$  13.     Euseb.  Hist  Ec.  I  iv.  c.  11.  16.  29.     riicron.  rfe  S.  E.  c!  2».*  * 

»»  Apol.  cd.  Woff.  I.  fi.  §  14,  &c.    Ed.  Owm.  1700;         '  - 
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;JiiiaJifOgj0i3^  Qrwig4oJ9|  wliicIiliQ  produced  hysendioy 

^^pmJbia  bp3om  before  the  universe  was  created ;  w4 

j^  iMfgo^  was.  tUe  mimster,  by  whom  lie  made  all 

_  ^  fijjd  who  Afterwards  descead^d  upon  the  prophets. } 

We  may  also  ran^  among  the  Platonizing  fathers,  Atk^ 
ll(gjf^l)ai(,'the-.au£b,ar  of ''An  Apology  for  Christians,''  and 
1^  *!!  4^.  Treatise  oq  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body."  It  ap? 
jpeajrs  firioqi  Jbis  writings,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Athens^ 
fijf^  t^jt  be  p^sed  his  youth  among  the  philosophers  of 
14^.  tiqie*  He  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
i^wtujty*  After  ))c  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  he 
jg^tained  the  name  and  habit  of  a  philosopher,  probably  is^ 
^je:jq)^9tatioA  of  gaining  greater  credit  to  the  Christian  do<;r 
pqjif^  jamvng  the  unconverted  heathens.  In  his  apology,  he 
jpii^iojo^y  explains  the  notions  of  the  Stoics  and  Peripar 
fff^pf^  wncerning  God  and  Divine  things,  and  exposes, 
^v^g):^t  accuracy  and  strength  of  reasoning,  their  respec^ 
^Y^^errors.  He  frequently  supports  his  arguments  by  tb^ 
authority  of  Plato,  and  discovers  much  partiality,  for  his 
^f(texn.  In  what  he  advances  concerning  Ood  and  the 
Lpg^3^  Of  Divine  reason,  he  evidently  mixes  the  dogmas  of 
jl^fig^si^  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.^ 
.  .{fApcordingto  Athenagoras,  Grod  n^  underived,  indivisible^ 
£m|d.djist|act  from  matter ;  there  arc  middle  natures  between 
"(^4  nA  matter;  from  the  beginning,  God»  Uie  elemal 
IpjpdA  being  from  eternity  rational,  had  the  Logos  within 
.^Imfijdlf ;  the  Son  of  Grod  is  the  Reason  of  the  Fatlior  in 

5^|ieaaiid<aaei:gy;  for,  since  the  Father  and  Son  are  one, 
>^  him  and  through  him  all  tilings  are  made;  tlie  Logos 
f^ff»  produced,  that  the  ideas  of  all  things  must  subsist,  and 
i^W  are  contained  in  his  Spirit 

3rftT^;^^  imperfect  and  untractable  nature  of  matter;  on 
9R^r^  demons,  and  other  natures  compounded  of  matter 
/fP^;^]?^^.^ ;  and  on  other  philosophical  topics,  Athenagoms 
re^^i^s.with,  all  the  subtlety  of  the  Grecian  schools;  sq 
]m|^^  hif  ve^  jt^age,  you  see  him  to  be  by  profession  a  phi- 
f^^w^^J:  ;r  ^^^  cannot  peruse  his  writings  without  admir- 
ing in  tnem  an  happy  union  of  Attic  elegance  and  philoso- 
piUioid;]»dnM!tration.  In  moral  philosophy,  be  adopted  the 
j^litkmbn  Mi^rities,  particularly  with  respect  to  marriage. 
»  Apol.  ^ikii^'  liSd,  Par.  p.  5-^0.    Pliot.  Cod.  234. 
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iftfpiob*Ur(o|luit  it  wvsrmaittw  j)yr.iepa^,pjp1iyM^yii^ 
ImmI  been  converted:  to  CbmtiBm^  Itoofptaw^A^jiBI^ 
gfttitteliiN««u9a(Ofd|oa^  a^«1f#(Kof 

lii«|iteeeiflMkMwa»  ,»..-•     M;,^^ci7^yH 

rnilUtettiitt  writer  of  9»at  dlstuiction  w  tbjs  ^c^lo^^I^TJMi 
tl£  4be  ^^liurirtiw  ohorch  is  JroNBifs,  probaUF  ^  '^T^.^ 
Staqrmpu  He  wa«  adiseiple  of.  Poljci^.w4^e^HaMfe 
poiic ,  feAaRSi  and  was  well  read,  not  only  in  sao^  -l^^ 
imSf'  bnt  m  ancient  philosophy*  ViBitiag  the  we^j^lf^ 
if^mHiMipiMd  became  Brst  presbyter,  and  afteruai-ds,  iatha 
Ipear  X77ybiaLiap  of  Lyons^^  He  employed  his  leariiiog  aadL 
fariNirtiij  miielutin^  the  Gnostic  hercmes,  whicii  bad^  ereil 
HI  Hki^  tetage  of  the  church,  amen  from  the  unioo  of  the 
dogaws  of  tlie  Oriental,  %yptiau,  and  Platonic  philoso^ 
1^  wiHi.the  doctrine  of  Christ*  It  iB>  howevor^  to  be  re- 
gaettedy  J^baA  tlii«»  learned  and  zealous  advocate  for  Christ^ 
lallityfiiainng  been  less  converi^ant  with  tlie  Oriental  th^a 
IIki  Qteak  pbilosophy,  did  not  perceive  the  tmc  origin  of 
Hm.  heresies  vviiich  be  undertook  to  refute.  Upon  a  com^ 
jiayifawaiaf  to  writingj^  mtb  the  Platonic  system  at  that 
tamght  in  Alexajidria,  it  wHl  also  be  acknoi^led£ed» 
has  rapre^^ntution  of  Christian  doctrtae«i  is  strongly 
tjUQtared  widi  Platonism.  He  speaks  of  the  Son  as  th^ 
IBflBJiiter  and  instrument  of  the  Falher  in  tlie  cr&atlon  of  tbe 
vnrld^  and  B^yB,  ''  That  Ood  had  no  need  of  the  minUtry 
|rf  angels  in  fonimig  tlic  ^orid,  when  he  bad  his  Son 
and  Jim. imago  minlBterins^  to  him/'  This  doctrine  hi^  nd- 
MiiceS  in  refutuUoa  of  the  Gnostic  notion,  that  the  I/am- 
Ili9lif>  or  csDator  of  the  worlds  waji  a  Divine  EmanaUoii 
lir  iafeoor  to  the  Lo^^o^s.^^^  hi  ^^everal  olber  pafliciilan'ii, 
iuntBemM  boirovved  ihe  idea^  and  language  of  the  Alexan^ 
4riia  Plaftwiists.  lie  attributed  a  subtle  corporeal  form  to 
awgfilf  an4  ^  the  human  soul,  and  held  ihat  thc  latter,  atlcc 

'  i*  Bawl.  1563.  8vo.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  ▼.  v.  p.  8S.  h±onJ  fkS^ii^^Caii 
Tatiani.  >*  Euscb.  Hi»t.  Ec.  1.  v.  p.  170. 

»•  IreD.  Heraes.  1.  ili.  c/8.  n.  3.  I,  iv.  c.  7.  n.  /4.  p,  38.  fj.  J^yt^fttf-iW- 
a.a.c.a6.ik8.    T«f«Hjl.  4o  VaL  c.  5.    Hiwoii<  Bp.^  iEfi^.^^ 

'   ^-         ■>••.•.'        .  •:/•..  xil  ^   • 
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tMlf  AS^  ddrifdl;  not  frmi  ikt  ttatare  ^^Ihd'  huiiuMi  0m1^ 
VM^'flAM^ito  ^^  'o#  e^dl  He  tmMtpmA  ma  to  cmmi 
4M<AiM^)lMiVMdy/Mml,aiidqiMt^  Hii  moral  ttdoWn^ 
^ftefe]^ttO*taoiiii»  firee  ftom  (MflerBtittoii. 

hOKan,  a  native  of  Carfliago.  He  ajfipemm  lo  ka^ve  bcieiitil 
^^MHIhmiHealbeAismto'Christiftiiity.  In  hla^mtiigs 
ittBiy  be  Ai^overed  manf  tmces  of  an  acqvaintainco  witk 
flllditee  Jittistmid^ntie.  Tettnlliaii  was  intimately  eeii^ 
¥iMht  Widi  the  nefferU  sectg  of  Orecian  philosoplqr*  mM^ 
#iIlirIiftoAits^  dhppofted  the  heresies  of  the  times  io  hmm 
lii^'  derited  from  this  finmtain.  Sednood  by  aii^y^ima*' 
^ifiyiiitlOii;*trUieh  appears  in  all  his  writings,  andbybiB  naal 
HfSB^^ebe  Ono^c  doctome  of  tEobs,  nviifdi'he  astiifcui 
Wtt^  PMMnic  notion  of  bunaterlal  Forms,  or  Ideas,  ks 
IMbdritefl  ifll'ptii-e  intelligence  from  his  systeah,  and* maia* 
tiftii^.  tttttt*  aff  intelligent  beings,  not  exce]^ti&g  eimi  G«4 
ilhiAim,  though  not  visible,  are  material.  ^  Who  «« 
(h^,^  Mys  he,  *^  (hat  God,  thongh  a  spirit,  is  a  bedy  1  iit 
ifpUfH^Uti  body  of  a  peeufiar  kind,  Bven  ihotobdags 
^dtSdt^tM  invisiftle  to  ns,  have,  with  God,  a  bodyi  aWi 
ibrm  \if  their  own;  by  which  they  are  Tisible  to  Ood*alaM| 
Jtiice  what  proceeds  from  his  sabstonce  cannot  be  tfnsab^ 
jibmflilf^  TertttDian  inveighs^tt  great  bttteraeByagaiBSt  I 
ffiis  severaf  sects  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  andcallApliI* 
Ibtophers  the  patriarchs  of  ttie  herotits.^  Ne^rthehM^ 
Ki  refttUng  them,  he  freqaendy  makes  use  of  Platmiiii  na- 
tions and  language.  Concerning  the  Son  t>f  God^  ho  says^ 
^ttt  there  was  a  time  when  be  did  not  exist.  In'aig»* 
d&niation  T^srtallian  is  weak,  futile,  and  sophisticid;^  (hi 
JKbral  subjects  he  hdd  many  absmrd  opfaiiou;  pasrtkm^ 
ftit^V^th  respect  to  marriage,  war,  and  the  )^owar  of  ma^ 
j^l^ates.  With  several  other  OhristiaB  filflieis  be  W4N* 
^  l^hilbsopher's  cloak;  a  dress  wliitdi  seems  indeed  tt» 
HtVfc  been  commonly  worn  by  those,  who  took  upon  fliam 
%-cl|9ra/cter  of  Cbristian  philosophers,  or  devoted  them^t 

^  Bertts.  1.  fi.  e.  34.  p.  166.  l.H.o.iaD.7. 
^'^^'Wtt,  7.  I. ».  c.  \9.  tt.e.  ••  Ad¥e»  FkaaeaM  c.  f. 

"  D«  Pr^acript.  c.  tu.  p.  830.   Ad?.  Hermos.  c  viii.p^  380  . 
VOL.  II.  2  M 
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iMlwslQittitiaaQBtk  Ufiiy'^'aa  wd^AiMi^  Itattlliitttiil^^iMt 
lie  fciiiiwi  a  M<wittniiifc     ■  ' 

.  Konefof  ibB  ivQifimof  flds  period  mettt  Ugbev  4ifitmo* 
tiim^  for  entdttioiida  general^  m  foi  tiiekoMnvleilse'of  ]pkii^ 
kMioidiy  in  partioohdr/ibaii  Ctan^mAlexemdrimuj  nor  Mmi 
ny:  one  among  tiien  led  fiiclhelr  aslnty/by  ^[d^ikNiofdiicid 
nMofy,  firom  ^md  aMptkxiy  o£  ibe  ChttttiBn  ftilb.  'Hto 
Cilmstittn  father,  yrho  fl^nrislied  betvwm  the  yeeers  IM^and 
917,  €Mrly  doTOted  himself  to  stady^  intlfee  6<Am1»'^ 
AleoEandria,  {wobably  fats  ruiiire  city,  and  had  awny  pm*- 
oeptoda.^  As  be  himself  relafaes,  ^^  One  of  these  5va»iitt 
Ionian ;  a  aecond  was  firom  Magna  Oneda;  a  ttdird,  frcnft 
Cfldo-sOyria;  a ftarih,  an  Egyptian ;  ottters eamefirom the 
JBai^/  ^  whom  one  was  an  Assyrian,  and  anoth^  db  Hn» 
hrew:"  a  passage  which,  hy  the  way,  ckariy  prores,  tfairt 
Aose  who  studied  at  Alexandria  did  nol  een&ie  thenui^vies 
tft  Ofeek  philosophy  and  literature,  but  engaged  fa  Ae 
stedy.  of  Oriental  learning.  His  Hebrew  preceptor,  whom 
ha  calls  die  Sicilian  bee,  by  w^MHn  sincere  and  incormplible 
tRrth  had  been  coUeoted  froin  the  pcophets  and  apdstte^^ 
was  un(|iies4iomably  Fantenos,  a  Jew  by  birth,  but' of  Si- 
cittan  eiitrastite,  who  nnited  Greeiaa  wilfc  sacred  leamiBg, 
and  was  attached  to  flie  Stoic  philosophy.^  Clement  so 
fac  adopted  the  ideas  of  &is  preceptor,  a^  to  espouse  flie 
iBoral  doctrine  of  the  Stoics.  In  oAer  respects,  he  fol- 
lowed the  Eclectic  method  of  philosophizing.  It  does  no^ 
boweiwr,  appear,  that  he  was  a  follower  of  Ammoiiitts, 
the^^pttber  of  the  Eclectic  sect  It  is  more  probable,  Aat 
be^Oie  Potaano,  or  rather  Ammonias,  gave  this  method  the 
fonmaod  name  of  a  sect,  Glem^it,  like  many  other  of  hin 
follow-citiaen«  and  contemporaries^  selected  for  hittBei^ 
ffomthe  several  sects,  such  tenets  as  best  agreed  with  hifi 
emu  jndgment.  Whilst  the  Pagan  phiiosophera  pillaged 
the'  Christian  stores  to  enrich  tbe  Eclectic  system^  thi» 
Christian  fisUher,  on-^the  contrary,  tranditfenred  the  Piatpnio; 
St^,  .atnd  Oriental  dogmas  to  the  ChristiaEn  creed,,  as  rdacsr^ 
o£.  aificient  tiaditk>n  oi%inating  in  Divine  vevielalionlf^ 

*■  Salmas.  de  Pallio. 

»  Strom.  I.  i.  p.  274.    Enseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  I.  v.  c.  1  ' 

*  VWfer.  ad  Buseb.  I.  ▼.  c.  10,  1 1.    Chron.  Ann.  t.  ii.  an.  W5.     Phot. 
Cod.  118.    Hioron.  Ep.  S4.  a*  Strom.  1. 1,  p,  313. 
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to  die  Greeks. ft#m  heaven^  u  tlnir  tiroptt  tr#Mnfiwt  or 
coireBaiii;  Mud  that  it  was  to  than,  ^at  tbe  law  of  Motea  * 
iHnnto>AadHMnw#9.    In  faop^s  of  ceconnnattdiiis  Xlu^*it> ' 
imoitf  to  faki  citttoriinnwinn  (<or^  after  Pantasnus^  be  hadtev 
tbaxiiq  of  flie  Clhrigtiaii  catacheflcat  iadtaol  in  AleEaaadriny*  -. 
Gbaieni  nado  a  targe  ooUeetkai  of  .eaeieait  wMom,  rmim ! 
ttiaivm&of'jSinNnato;  assignisf  ttds  reason  for  the  wt^  \ 
4mttlunf,  thai  mnch  tmtii  is  laixed  witfi  ttie  dognas  #f 
fkUomflmrSf  or  •rather  oorrered  and  eonoaaled  ia  •  Aair  . 
s^KkothekemdwithiaitsiheU.^    This  w4Mk  ia  ^if 
mioa,  f^  it  oontaira  many  qnotatioiis^  and  relatea 
many  fincts  not  else^ere  presenred.    Bnt^  though  ti»  oh^ 
Jadt  af  hi8:laboars  was  landable,  it  must  be  coiiiMSed, 
tfaafchiff  JneJhmtMWi  to  blend  heathen  tenets  with  ChrisCiaa 
doctTBiea  rendered  his  writings  in  many  respects  injtmloiis 
teihei  Christian  tmme.    His  vast  readmg  enenmbered  his 
jndgnent ;.  and  his  injadicious  seal  sometimesled  him  inlo 
ctadaia  j>  if  aot  into. dishonesty*   He  admitted  the  authority 
of  doabhftd^  and  even  of  spadons  writings.    He  quotcfcf 
as.auaGBitic.the  woik  entitled,  ''  The  Preaddag  of  Peter 
aadiPaal,'^  wUeh  Jasome  acknowledges  to  be  spurious 
Jjd  likft-numer,  be  admits  the  daobtfnl  aadiority  of  Ajw*^ 
tobnka&y  Aristseas,  and  odiers,  and  on  :diis  ground  ndaiil^ 
tains  the  inspiiation  of  ihe  Sqptoagint  version  of  the  He^ 
blew  ScriptureSi 

The  eironeoiis  explanations  whidt  Clement  gives  of  flia ' 
tenets  of  flievGrecian  sects  betray  both  prejudice  and  prei* 
cipitsiioni  As  one  exampleof  this,  out  Of  many  others 
wiMch  mq;ht  be  selected  from  Uis  writmgs,  we  shall  mte* 
tioit  ihe:manner  in  which  be  supports  the  assertion,  that 
Plato  agrees  with  Moses  in  his  account  <tf  the  producttmv 
ofrtU/woild.  ''-  nalo  affirms/'  says  he,  ''  that  the  world 
waarorigitaally  produced  (yr/orh^ai)  from  some  prilk^iple^ 
andfiqieaks  af  Ood  as  the  fovdmr  and  father  of  die  tiair 
nmbii  heiem  dedanng  that  the  worU  is  not  only  begotttev 
bui2  begotten  as  a  son  from  a  fEUher:''^  a  representation  . 

»  Phot  L  c 

»  Strom.  I.  i.  p.  278»  279.  1.  i.  c.  3.  p.  83.  1.  iik  p.  443. 
^  Strom.  I  ¥i.  p.  636.    Couf.  Fabr.  Cod.  ap.  ^,  T.  pr797.    Hieron.  dc 
Scfi'&el.  e.  i.  p.  19.  *        ' 

»  Slrom.  I.  V.  p.  592.     Cuiif.  p  693—6. 
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'taa  ^A'PIftto's  Mttott  olrihe  ibMNiliaA^  •f^tfib  iwbiMrfhnai 
''  'We<^Mpiarty>«iidl  ^ScHMiC  allq^ti&ir'iWoidc  tedififlMbB 

*afc  ^<aiMtitti  dodMtte^  teipcMAig  Hbs  givfkiiitBeAt.iifiilbe 
tteitofla^  as  ebkhdAsdt  if/Uk  llie  Stoie  dootrine  rfrapnthy, 
and  makes  ibe  perfect  Chrislian  a  chacnuoier  cdOmflftfliBai- 
to  to  «iie  wise  nan  of  die  Stoks.  He  tmn  ii^s  M  iar 
iflt^  die  rant  of  the  Petob^  as  to  adopt  their  abaodian- 
ifokge  cenoemingr^  posidbillty  of  attaining  fthsolwtfcigi- 
dependence  iand  peffeclion«^  ^^  r^ 

-Anieingthe  doctrines  of  Clement  mto  tiw0S:^iihM:.Aei 
Lo^sis  flie  !nn^;e  of  the  Father,  and  nudDHitt^  fma^ffiijof 
flieliOgos;  that  flie  Logos  .proceeded  fton  Ckidiiorti^e 
pnrpose  of  creation ;  ttiat  the  world  Is  piodttced.Aonii€k|d, 

'  as  a  son  from  a  fiUher ;  Ifaat  (liere  are  two'  wmUb^iflie 
sefasible  and  flie  intell^^Me;  that  angels  astcorposaill; 
Aat  the  Greeks  received  Iheir  wisdoni  from  .flie  iiferior 
angels ;  that  man  has  two  souls,  the  raCenal'  andithi^iiita-^ 
tlonal ;  tftat  the  perfection  of  homan  naline.coBSMts  m[4^o 
Confemplation  of  Ideas ;  and  that  (he  stavs^  aierasimat^d 
by  a  rs^onal  sonl :  positiims  which  approach  nearer  tattie 

'  Platonic  or  the  Gnostic  systems,  than  to  the  simpleji^c- 
trine  of  Christianity.  Claneirt  also  assorts,  that  Hatrte- 
cehred'his  doctrine  of  Ideas  from  MoseSy  and  intinMfibs, 
tiiat  tiie  Egyptians  borrowed  fliehr  doctvfue  t>f  Trapolii- 
^B^ratfon  from  the  Hebrews."^  FromtiMse  partloulaHJIhe 
philosophical  spirit  and  character  of  CkmcMt  of  Atonn- 
dria  may  be  easHy  inferred.  What  fruit  it  pvodaded^itill 
appear  in  the  history  of  his  pupil  Origen.  ;       ii  /r 

'     The  Cbristldn  fathers,  in  the  period  We  \km&  hWfarto 

'  considered,  formed  different  ideas  of  acncient>phllOiifihy, 
and  appHed  its  dogmas  differ^ntty,  according  ^4hie^e- 

spective  talents  and  modes  of  education.    But  in  the  third 

•    ^j'l  " 

-  L.  trl.  p.  049.  '  IT  ;,f(  K 

^  Strom.  I.  T.  p.  592,  3.    Admon.  ad  Cl^nt.  p.  09.'   Sivtnii  K*  t.  p. 
663. 1,  nl  p.  TCte.  *  P«dag.  I.  iii.  c.  2.  p.  ^225?.  *.  r.  *c.  6!  *  »fmi.  V  vi.  p. 

■  iw. i: i;>. 0*2,  i.'tii: p. rife. ' "-    '    •■  ■' •     •  ■  "* '  '■»  •'-•  •'  <-  ** 

^  In  Eclogis.    Phot.  Cod.  109.  «♦  Strom.  I.  v.  p.  653.  i;^.'j>.«33. 
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fisctples,  a  new  order  of  Christian  T^x^Wf^r^i^mmyll^ 
aidfidtai  ftaijHJrtVw  tp  tibid  neir  mck^M  fi»r  ^.^,tP^ 
iChtwHnaayjiifttr  thetmimaejr  of  ti^  Aa^t^wp^^Scy^cM^ 
iaiii<|B08tcriglunjM  q£  tMs  ola^^  of  iCbmtim^^t^il^^ff^s 

.fniscQDkeMim  and  bttriiBg  inflneaee  op#B,c4ie  rtate  of  iQf^- 
inknpitiiittia  Ghnstiin  idiidrok 

«^ :  AvgoM^^ catted b1so>  OB  aooooat  of  tda  iafinclbk^  pff^ 

■rtoiMude  and  patience,  Adamantiis,^ wae  l)Qm  at  Al^ii- 

landiB^iiLtlie  year  184,  or  18&.    From  hia  GhUdhood  ^ 

enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  edncation»    H^  hpg^if^^n 

>iftulsi^aeeoiMmlen  in  tiie  Christian  school  of  Alexandria 

'ijonder^cieinent^  by  whom  h^  _waa  introduced  to  an  i|c- 

o^tmintiukie  mik  pbilosopby,  and  impxesaed  with  a  stro^ 

tLpAnuMdcIn^  of  ite  tttUity  as  pvqpmratory  to  the  study  4)f 

odChriUiafli  Irath.^    Thus  prqparedy  be  passed  over^  wjtth 

JgfMl}«vidiif,  firom  the  initialory  instructions  of  Clement, 

T<te'4lB'^IihilM«phical  school  of  Ammoqiiis,^  which  was 

'ftecpMilsd  botk^Pagamsand Chnsti^ms*    This philp^Mi- 

"i^^hBr^lui^we  haw  aheady  seen,  was  a  map  of  a  wild  Uf^ 

^  gfantMnand  faastiowl  spmt^.who,  despising  the  simplicity 

'  Inf.thoCfanrtian  doctrine,  reridted  to  Paganism,  ai^d  from 

Ifcer. dogmas  of  the  Onental  and  the  Gieoian,  philofsopby 

tmmM  anew  aystem/  In  order  to  gV>ss  over  his  apo^s^^y 

Christianity,  be  was  paiiicniarly  deskon^  of  ^dwt- 

fSiristiMt  doctnaee  into  his  crude  and  inconsistent 

^  'JtbaMuof  oi^nioas,  and  claimed  to  himself  the  merit  of  re- 

lucsoMUing  phUosophy  with  rerelation.    Under  such  a  maa- 

ii/teit»ltaM9  be.easity  conceived,  that  Origen  would  becoine 

well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Greek,  philoso- 

(ti-pllcM  ^and  this  is  expressly  attested  by  Eusebius.  .  At  the 

,viii|«seitil^e^  by.^iaid  of  ready  ability  and  great  indus^y, 

diicifnladc  IMoiSftlf  master  of.aU  the  leajfning  of  the  ^is^^^^ 

biidl  oifl .-.:  J  '•!  .  ,         » 

*•  Hieroo.  apod  Phot.  Cod.  214. 
**  Huet  Origeniana.    Fabr.  Bib.  6r.  v.  ▼.  p.  237.    Sfiidaf.     ;  ,, 

*•  Suidai  in  Origen.    Hieron.  de  Scr.  J^h  c«  A4*    Cu^^«  It  ^,  if  vl 

r.i:»Mf^ 30.,   :.       .    ,      . ,    '^   «  »,,,'.        ,■  •    I     I     * 
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.  With  tlvf;e  qualificatiwp,  0»igw^  ab«ut  tb§  ^{JbtW^b 
year  of  his  age,  opened  h  schoo}  in  Ale^wdrift  ijoribp^mr 
struction  of  youth  in  ^n^ammatipal  and  philo^pphipal  Jf^aiftv 
ing.  The  circumstance  \yblcb  led  him  to  iafc:e  upon  hUli 
thi)3  charge  so  early,  reflect^  too  much  bopour  upoiiJii^ 
memory  to  be  omitted.  Hia  father  I^opidasi.  haymg.  •ttfr 
fered  martyrdom,  all  his  property  was  copfiscftt^d,  and 
Qrigto's  mother,  with  six  children,  waa  left  /witboitf  aujc 
other  support  than  the  bounty  of  calaia  .Ale;i^aiidriaQ  ma? 
trons«  In  these  circumstances,  Opgen  undertoid;  ^  in- 
fijTUction  of  youth,  to  furnish  his  mother  and  her  £Euml|t 
with  the  means  of  subsistence,  apd  his  filial  piety  wa« 
amply  rewarded ;  for  his  school  soon  became  so  famo^uu 
that  it  was  crowded  with  young  men  both  of  Christian  laid 
Pagan  families,  and  he  acquired  a  considerable  portion  of 
^ealih.^ 

.  After  the  death  of  Clement,  when  Oijgen  took  upon  lliff^ 
flie  charge  of  the  Christian  catechetical  scbool>  h.e  closdy 
followed  the  steps  of  his  predecessor ;  taking  gr^at  paio^ 
to  instruct  his  pupils  in  the  tenets  of  the  several  sectp  pf 
philosophy,  as  the  most  probable  means  of  coAvincing 
them  of  the  superior  excellence  of  Cbxistianity^  Attha 
same  time  he  inculcated  upon  them,  by  precept,  authority^ 
and  example,  an  austere  and  rigid  system  of  morals.^ 
Hie  severity  of  his  own  manners  may  be  ^  inferred  from 
several  circumstances  mentioned  by  Eusebius; . particUf 
larly,  that  he  wore  no  shoes,  nor  more  than  one  coat ;  and 
that  he  prevented  all  sexual  desires  by  voluntary  emaacu? 
lation;  an  imusual  kind  of  self-denial,  to  which  he  was 
probably  led  by  an  injudicious  explanation  of  oertaia 
Christian  precepts. 

Having  in  this  manner  raised  an  eminent  school,  Ja , 
which  the  Alexandria^  philosophy  was  employed  to  iHu^  ■ 
trate  and  establish  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  Origen 
found  little  difficulty  in  spreading  his  tenets  beyond  Al&^r 
andria,  through  Palestine,  Syria,  and  other  countries  which, 
he  visited,  partly  to  uegociate  certain  ecclesiastical  a&iris(,  , 
and  partly  to  escape  the  violence  of  Demetrius,  bisbpp  , 

•»  Eoseb. !.  c.  c.  2, 3. 

*•  Eus6b.  1.  c.     Epiph.  Haer.  61.  c.  2.  61.  c.  I.    Greg.  TLaumatiirgT. 
Parcg.  p.  10,  &c.     Kd.  Hoevh. 
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of  Al^sandiia. '  Id  tUe  ccmrse  of  his  journey  hf  passe4 
ftron^  6reece>.and  made  some  stay  at  Athens,  wheie 
Ihb  Att^nd^d  the  schools  of  the  philosophers,  who.  at  thin 
time  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Aiue^ 
fiusi  At  last  he  settled  at  Csesavea,  where  he  taught  both 
ncred  knd  proiahe  learning  to  a  numerous  train  of  di»* 
cfples,  among  whom  was  Porphyry  .^^  Origen  died  in  the 
year  258. 

By. the  help  of  lively  talents,  a  ready  elocution,  and 
givat  industry,  Origen  wa/s.  one  of  the  most  popular  pror 
ceptoirs  of  (he  age ;  and  was  therefore  able,  not  only  to 
disseminate  his  opinions  far  abroad  during  his  life,  but  to 
Mnsmit  them  to  succeeding  times.  It  will  therefore  be 
necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  the  sources,  and  the  leact- 
ing  heads,  of  his  doctrine. 

The  allegorical  method  of  explaining  the  writings  and 
iraditioas  of  the  ancients,  long  practiseid  in  Egypt,  having 
been  adopted  by  the  Jews  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
Afexfflidrian  schools,  and  particularly  by  Philo,  these  ex* 
amples  were  followed  by  Origen ;  and  thus  a  fanciful  me? 
tfaod  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures  was  encouraged,  which 
opened  a  wide  door  to  error  and  delusion.  As  the  Alex-^ 
andriaik  philosophiers  had,  by  this  expedient,  been  able  to 
accdmnK>date  the  Pagan  mythology  to  their  respective 
systems ;  and  as  Ammonius  had  employed  it  to  reconcile 
thb  supposed  truths  of  revelation  with  his  new  modeled 
Platonism;  so  Origen  hoped,  by  the  same  method,  to 
establish  a  union  between  Heathen  philosophy  and  Christ- 
ian doctrine.  His  fiindamental  canon  of  criticism  was, 
that  wherever  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture  was  not  obvious, 
or  not  clearly  consistent  with  his  tenets,  the  words  were 
t6*be  understood  in  a  spiritual  and  mystical  sense:  a  rule 
by  which  he  could  easily  incorporate  any  fancies,  either 
orij^HI  or  borrowed,  with  the  Christian  creed. 

'the  principal  tenets  of  Origen  are  these :  The  Deity  is 
liifait^d  in  bis  operations  by  the  imperfect  nature  of  mat- 
ter. The  Divine  Nature  is  the  fountain  of  matter,  and  is 
itkelf,  though  free  from  gross  corporeality,  in  some  sense, 
material.  God,  angels,  and  the  souls  of  men,  are  of  one  and 

«i  Euseb.  1.  c.  c.  3.  18 — 20.    Hicron.  dc  Scr.  £c.  c*  64% 

f 
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file  some  substancie.  iWre  W0itt  the  VMmVtitamiktm 
hroet&atts,  subsistences.  Tbe  Son,  ptotefdUng  ttmaH^Wm^ 
iher  tike  a  soliu:  ray/  dMR^n  firooi,  and  isf  tefattor  te'Uiir 
he  is  the  first  emanatioii  from  God,  depeadaol  iqKm)  Mm^ 
&nd  'Us  minister  in  creation.  Minds  affe^of  vasionr  ordta^ 
and/  according  to  tiie  use  or  abuse  of  libcfrty,  iboy  $am 
placed  in  various  regions  of  the  worM,  which  waa  itMm 
for  this  purpose.  Angels  are  clothed  with  a  subtle  09v>» 
t)oreal  vehicle.  Evil  spirits  are  degradiod  by  being  eterr 
lined  to  a  grosser  body ;  and  in  these  they  are  pmged  freas 
their  guilt,  till  they  are  prepared  to  ascend  to  a  higher 
order.  Every  man  is  attended  both  by  a  good  and  a  bafl 
angel.  Human  souls  were  formed  by  €rod  befiMo  111* 
/  bodies,  into  which  they  are  sent  as  into  a  prison^  for  Urn 
pnnishment  of  their  sins :  they  pass  from  one  body  to  ^an- 
other. Tbe  heavenly  bodies  are  animated  by  sorib  which 
have  presenrerl  their  purity ;  and  these  souls  are  oApalUe 
of  predicting  future  events.  All  things  «fe  in  perpetnal 
rotation,  receding  from^  and  at  last  returning  to,  the  Difile 
Fountain :  whence  an  eternal  succession  of  worlds,  and  ffce 
final  restoration  of  the  souls  of  bad  men,  and  of  diftfiim^ 
after  certain  pnr^tions,  to  happiness.^  llie  eools^  of  tfw 
good  are  continually  advancing  in  perf^tieii,  aad  xiiiaff 
to  a  higher  state :  matter  itself  wifl  be  hereafter  lefittedl 
Into  a  better  substance ;  and,  after  the  great  re^ol^on  e^ 
ages,  all  things  will  return  to  their  source,  and  Gk^^wOlito 
an  in  an.« 

'Riese  tenets,  which  approach  nearer  to  ttie  dectriaft  ^ 
Ammonius  or  Plotinus  than  to  that  of  Christ,  may  be  idtii 
mately  traced  up  to  that  Emanative  syst^n,  wfakk  ffkim 
rise  to  Gnosticism,  and  to  the  Jewish  Cabbala.  It  is  amcii 
t6  be  regretted  that  Origen,  who  had,  anquestimuMjr,  ift^. 
lents  and  merit  Superior  to  most  of  his  couteMpermeii 
should  have  suffered  himself  to  be  so  far  mssled  by  tiia  <HI^ 
thorfty  of  Ocment,  and  the  example  of  the  apoeMe  A4n« 
monius,  and  by  a  fondness  fbr  allegory,  as  ttaa  to  i 


«  GeirtmCalnni.  In  Xomi.  t  ii«  p.  4e--7a  DePriBdiiiis,  LLii.lT. 
PlUit.  Cod.  117.  284, 235.  Hieron.  £p.  69.  Epiph.  Hasretf.  64.  c.  17« 
Hnet.  Origenmna. 

«  Pfailocal.  c.  i  Priac.  1.  i.  c.  4L  \X  I.  iii.  o.  6^  L  ii  c.  8.  MM»^M. 
}Iii€t.Orig.  < 
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^:#JWMb>rfifr;\AiiiiiftditoB^  rphikigpphy  had  many  patfoaa 
mM^4BlkmtM(f^itl4Kf^        ajfBt»UkaM  other  sectB  were  not 
■WmiilHiii  fkdmanm*    Ttm  Stoic  doch^me  fauDd  an  nd- 
-tHjyitatXtiiM  iiittudy  bcm  aadd,  in  Pantaonus,     Ttie  Peri*. 
jfrnmiwiJ^fMLmtxylbfy  tiuMigb  it  oMteadicted  the  CiiristiaQ 
i|pMM|f^p«rtimlavlyiiAitt  dogiMS  conceroin^^  tlic  ctermty 
^frMN  voric^  %iiid  conis^imiig  Divine   Providence,   yrsm 
HmdrndfiUnt^kf  ik^^taU^^  aoid  aft^iwardii  by  the  ortha^ 
4dt  8W^t6)' in.  Qidcor  to  fimilj^  tlMOiJ^elves  \?ith  logical  a^^ 
vtepr^t  dofiNW^4»f.tfaeBT.ie^|»€etiTe  opinions. 
* tuim^kMHt§,% 4>f  > Atoutndria,  ndi^^e  extensive  acijuaint^ 
iboMviik<i^^d«0|^y  and  lit^UktoiB  cjimliiied  him  lor  the 
|»  «t.<^  M<iaest  -of  ^  Ah^xaiidrians,  who  la^ 
l>4tio<tfaiittTO  ofUrn  Feriiiatetic  school,  attempted 
ki^^^tfmct  to  ^  dootxiBO  of  Aii&totk,  what  PbtiuuE 
with  Mq^ot  to  tl^it  oi  Plato.    Making  the 
0-^.tkO:  PoiApftteMo  80Ct  the  bfisis  of  his  sygtetn^  ha 
MtofepoifliM  'wUh  IhoDi  other  doctnnea^  both  Pagan  and 
I  aAd*thii»  foiped  a  new  school,  in  which  Am* 
ia#ter.    ^ntyii^ne  of  bis  commentaries 
Atistotle  beieg  extant^  ^tilie  pGirticalar  manner  ip 
wMiAliliAfUlooopWMd  U  uaknown.    J^t.i^ai/U^g  many 
yeami  in  AlexMMlria,  Anatoliu  (on  what  oocanqii  ia  ii^ 
teMli^iwitit <kito  %iria:  he  allerwasda  t^cam^  hishpp  of 
liWrihUa^oiiotrt  liia  year  070.    This  ChdaHan  &ther  wan 
UBei  itt-malliomaiioal  ioaming^  and  wrote  a  wA>rk 
.^^gpho  PaMhal  Canon^^  of  wfai^h  a  Latia  :vejpsion 
>^  iastltHtae  of  Aritfaaietie/'  extiactii  6fovn 
lisiiimii  pneuYtd  la^  coUeotioa,  eiMit}ed^  Theoloipimena 
"AoaoiO  ftagMwptB  of  hia  philo/iNophicai  writr 
tby  }?ahrjiciiig;^  whence  it  fl^fp^ara,  thal^ 
oi  PytbafOiasy  Plato^  fuid  Atlstptie,  h^ 
made  mathematical  learning  fiubservi^it  to  philosophy. 
'^^Tffft  ^tapmt^lflkh  lAiiosophy  frnd  assomed  aipMHit  ^^ 
^oiiitiJUtf^ets  in  tbe  third  c^nttiry,  it  retained  in  thB 


^.  raft.  Bee.  fe  vILe.  32.    Hieron.  de  &r;  Ec  c  73. 
^  Fab.  BH>/Gr.  v.  jL  p.  274.  v.  v.  p.  !W7. 
VOL.  II.  2  >f 
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^dtk  }Gwk^  literatare  i  affd  }riiMMp|diy^  after  tttii  eoUMfltr ^  - 

iai0p|K>9iiifi;  Pagan  sa|^ei^8tituin>  and  cpnteadia^  At^-tiM ' 
CMstJOB  ftift  r  and  in  this  i^ 

edidrilh^DOAt  smscess..  Sfill^^^.boivieTOv,  th«  yftjndieaii*: 
fiiwour  of  tbe  JPlatonic  doctriae,  as  eittwr  ittlMifiiii^rty  »» 
Httiiaafady  derived  from  IIm  Diyiae  hcfgou,  and  tberefiue  « 
part  ofiievelatieii^  remained  am<Migvtteni,and  contjaneditir 
l|x.  40^1  yerpeefaiate:  die;  cirocs  addeh  it  ladiintatdneedL' 
Amons  tbe  nan^s  vrhioh  distingaish  tfais  pettod>  the  inAiN  - 
€«|wd  a«e  Amobiin9>  Lactantiufi^  Easebioa  PampfailaB,  fli^ 
djirmns  iofi  Akacandria^  and  Augustme.*  •    ^  •  '^ 

Arv^iui^  an  African  by  faifdi^  and  a  rfaetDiidiali  Uy  {IMm 
fi^aajon^  from  a  ¥rarm  patron  of  Gentile  auperflOtioniM^f 
came. a.. aealouB. defender  of  the  Ghii8tia&  fiidUi>i'bat(hi»* 
seal  far  Biirpaaaed  his  judgment  He  depngclated  hwwaiiJ 
reason^  aad'maintaim  the  nncertainty  of  all  taaman'lEl»i»v«i^* 
ledge:  be  rests  tbe  belief  of  the  existence  ef  6odiipi»'a«^ 
ratioaatargtimeiit^i  but  upon  an  ianatoprinbi^b.*  WMi* 
the.tPiatonists,  he  imputes  the  dimrdeiB  of  aatamtoittQ* 
imperfeelion .  of  matter*  In  Me,  it  is  in  tain  to  .seiaiciviw  ^ 
acbtmrate  Beasoidng  in  tbe  vnritings  of  ibis  fadhery  Hfrttose:^ 
education^  tal^its,  and  principles,  led  him'to>^2COel  iwelD^* 
quei|ce>Batbeo  than  phib»opby.^ 

<i«acftt<tti^ft  fopil  of  AmoUvs,  and  prdftol^ 
by /fanrtbr  is  jnatly<  celebrated  for  seyerai  elegaM;  tpeotiaes.' 
His.  principal  o^leet  wms  to  expose  tbe  eiMrs  andoontm^' 
dintions  of  iBa|;ait  writers  oa  the  subjects  of  tbeidegytMdT 
morals^  and  hereby  to  establish  the  credteand  aatheriiy>«C>' 
1^  GfaHsfian  ieligioii:^.and  his  wodra  «re^llMttell»  witfc^ 
muck  {furifty*  and 'degance  of  style;  end. diseoMrigteatietuui 
ditiMtf    Several  mateial  defects  mus^  hofliiveveiv  hmv^^^ 
marii^ed^in\.tids  writeh  .dSe  irequenHy  ^iKEyt^'and*^)OKilnM( 
mends  spurious  writings  ;as  if  they  yK^rf^  jinuiipe/^dad 
mabaa  use  of  sophistical  and  pverile  leasdning^'M  Otf^his 
pueriKties;  a  spedtaen  hais  been  given  in  th€»  jitecediMri 
chapter;  and  others  may  be  seen  in  what  he  has  idvahc^a  * 

-,,,,.  i      :■    .    .;    "    a'  '«.    nt 

^  Amob.  dc  Chrisl.  Rel.  Ed.  Canter.    Conf/l/i.  f^.8;9.Sd.'9t:*^r^ 
w  ttMlfW  Divin.    Ed.  Lugd.  1«7.  *•  lb.  I.  i.  e.  ft.     "  '  «mj 
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o«nMtili|ig^«thtf  ipre^xnit«iib«  of  miA^ylke  ]MtiniGfa1aii»/^Mle  ' 
caipng jof  Slla8>  and Bmny mother  topcsid'tMologf .^  lili^x 
tipi(tt9fr«ft)aM*hBMft  Calls  f^  iftiiCakesi,  OlTM^tt'^ 

liisfjdfAeimiQri  tei  <ph;fsioal  knowMge.    Spbatin^  of  th^  > 
hunuuf'.Kodjrl'he*  says/  ^Of  mAay  of  Ms  parts  aone  <eMi  €«^  > 
ptom^fller  power .br  «m  bat  the  Makers  whOy  for  lexample; 
<^iNa  'ioDptem  ^tiie  ^mte  of  tiio  Iddneys,  tiiO' staeen^  tte  U^oi\ 
tkeba^i  oi! tbeheaitr'Y    WMtiMxcwabloigiidrafacotoA' 
iviittoi^  of  no  ioooiuMeiMdilo  eradilion!    Upon  Ihe'subjeot' 
off.  motiafa^  Ladaatii^  has  oecasii^aHy  sHiid  €xb4ieiK? 
tbiags;^  bat-fhay  ore  mixod  with  others,  mjudioioaa,  M^ 
^iU$f  or leKtnurtlgaBt.   He  maintaitis  that  tvu  ia  &  ail  cAses 
mdawftil,  because  it  is  a  Tiolafion  of  tho  eoimnatidment; 
Tboif  ahalt  not  kill;^^  >  He  censures  navigioftiott  and  foreign 
ma0diati4uie»  ^ondeoma  all  kinds  of  nsnry,  and  AJla  iaitO" 
cMtbertabsnulitiba  on  moral  topics.    We  must  not,  however^ 
diflMWI  twthiiliBfl  withbut  mentioning^  to  his  credit,  tbat^ 
hoj«efclioidfidg^s^^1hat  when  Pyfbagovaaand  Phio  visited' 
baibaR^nsi  natioMB  in  mder  to  Infbiiii^  dMmseli^  ooMcer^ 
tMiffiacMfdrdoetiiBea  a^d  rites,  they  did  not  b^eoAiaa^: 
^minted}  w£lb  tiie  Hebrews ;  an  obsaryalion  which;  kMW 
hafln«Niiiiarwkiitted,  might  havef  prevented  mattymistafceai 
in-^the^hiotoiy  of  pAdVoeophy.    Lactentius  floioished'at  the* 
baghuMk^^f'ttiOffoaifhcentavy.  -.•.:>     i 

Eusebim  PamphiluSj  of  C»aareay  bom  aboni  Ihe  year* 
Vfi,  ia^ra  water  who  dMervea^to  be  meattaaed  wilb^parti- 
Cfgism  tsm^ee^  This  learned  bishop,  ebtertafadng  tba  c<to^  * 
nMNir:notiom  tb^t  the  ancient  philoaopheiis  had  received!^ 
WMaqr  tmtbs,;  either  immediately  or  by  traditibn,.  from  IH^ 
tincr  iev6bition>  vidulst  in  other,  partioahcrs  their  ^  writtnga^ 
wfstirfiidl:of  abanrdiliea,  contradictions,  and  ISadaehb^dsy' 
undertook  tojadaaiupon  this  gronnd  a  defence  of  IftreDiTiBo* 
oiigiBal  of.Ghaittaidty.  This  great  dosagn  be  completed! » 
iikflwo  {Valuable  wodts,  his  Preparatio  €i  DtmmMlrM»^ 

HttlAtllk  im^tbat  UatBaliiia,  mitMitiittatidiag^ttll  IwrdciW^  wa*^^ 
p^jj^^AwtOwjaf^  ifod  Ubwailn  Vf  i|biiRj^ertli9rQ»d^.tofii^w*n| 
*ll!Wft  J?WJP*:  V  ^^  ^^  atrcauousljf  tsaarU  the  X}i^X  ofj)dya^j^()|;^ , 
tneht  in  religion',  and  calls  upon  all  men  to  employ  their  understandings 
iii^9.riv49  inquiry  after  truth,  Yid.  InstH. !« it  c.  7«  For  a  favtheff  account 
of  the  writings  and  opioioDs  of  Lactantius,  see  Lardner'S'  Cmdihility.  • 
partii.c.,^,        j    .        *»  Inst.  I.  v.  c  «(X  i'        '^h^w^^.i^ 
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tL^'  both  wUtetvbai^  fatppHy^fieai^^d  tbe  taMRs  ^^ 
la  j^f^tfdiHf  ttftteriab  Ib^  tbia  work,  £ii«ebi«s  ii 
If  eitmoteA  from  ancient  wtittogft  of  ove^  Utfd^  fAatwiM 
was  snltaMe^  to  bto  deitgo j  ivhrno^  Iheeo  piootioroiiftiin 
lafioiy  fragiaentB^  of  books  wUdilm'rO'lOAgHediiootavvtiMit. 
Ha4 thte  celofeMrtod  writer  been  UMiie  ftee  from:f»e>ii£iioe  ( 
bad  he  takwmove  camnot  tobeimiroood  il|[K>fib]F  epaitoas 
aaflioritieo;  kadhei]ioreoloarlyfiBde«itood»fKWlboteiMl- 
ng^aeiplog  of  oaob  eeet^  its  peodlar  laogaaga^biid  ha 
i^itiafvMied  the  pan  dooti^o  of  Plato  fioan  that  o£  the 
later  Platoniste}  )Ud  he  more  aoccovttQly  marked  diapQ«|tft 
at  ^^Sereme  befweeia  fhe  teneta  of  tho  fiejotatiaii  phitoso* 
phom  and  the  doetfhie  of  Cliristi  hid  woths^ we«id  ha%e  befen 
^HGh  BAoro  TatttaUe.     With  theu>  pr^seat  deiectf  Ihejr 
sboold  be  read  with  eaotion;  and  paiticdarijf  with  a  oon-* 
staiif  mooUectiott  o(  the  partialitsr  triiioh  BdaeUoiii  :$Mi 
otiiei  Christian  fathers  of  this  and  the  pf^eoe^hag  aentaries^ 
aatortaiaed  for  Ae  PlatMuc  dkxAiuie  oathe  gtoand^alMitdy 
4»p1ahiiad4    BoseMas has also'reoAMred great eendoo^botfi 
to  the  Cbistian  and  tiie  philosopfaieal  world,  ill  hisi  ''<c- 
eleriastieal  History/'  his  <'Chioiitooh»''  his  ''BBfatattoa 
of  Hierodes^"  and  other  wt>i^  >  « 

DidymuSy  of  Alexandria,  acateohelical  preoepter,- Aeogh 
IdiBd  liom  his  infimey,  gained  soch  an  oKtensvw  dad  teti- 
nato  aei|«aiiiitaaee  wJtt  I)hilos^fay,  mallMiaatkai  Had 
Greek  Uteratare,  Ait  he  Was  esteemed  a  prodigy  mUhfimL* 
iag.  fi(e  waiB  a  popil  of  Origin,  and  wrote  in  d^teioo  of 
his  master ;  bttt  his  wtitta^  ave  Met  Hb  fkmahsinfi  ait4faa 
ldo0e  ef  the  fourth  oentnry. 

Cftolddia^i^  the  commeatator  aponth»3%neos  of  dMato, 
has  hem  tanked  by  m&«By  writers  auKmg  the  ChAstian 
lathers;  but  it  is  donbtiU  wbettier  he  Was  a;  cantwth  to 
Ghriatiaai^*  -   v^m'k; 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century-floarvihed  ^AmffmS" 
<Ms,  wbo^waabomatTagMito  in  Aiiicay  iiithiayeap3S4. 
After  a  course  of  gmiamatreal  stody,  hfe  wtti  iitit3»dAoi0li  to 
Oe  k^OKviedge  of  philosophy  at  Carthage.  In  Mriyiybnth 
he  was  more  addicted  to  pleasure  th^  tp  Ic^Urniii^g;  but 

^  OoeC  Motbdm  ^  tntfofltm  per  veoest  Phi. '  BbM.  |  SS^  '  B^^(fM>re 
Hist  liaBlcll.  p.  h  p.  47a    04?e  Hi«t  L*t  Stsript  So^.  p.  lOS. 
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^  Aiwyi  imyf  inrii  ids  imb^f^oA  iii9l>ii«4  btm^' j^  ImtU^^ 

imgxutmntm  ifttiffootton  be-  wMMd  &q«i  th&  Gf^efcr.iMd 
Mmmm  wifeiriyjbeapplieAUiiiMlf  to  tbe  BtadyT0f  (fca  SoiifH 
*lioaiS*'batlio^<'M«'^<xMi^^^^>^)^  witii  the  slm^ieitTp  of  (b€^r 
stjOD^  iMllfarAw^  tiMi  ailde  la  retuMi  to  Um  fa^oatite  «iratar. 
At  <lhe  fi|#  4tf  Iwentjr  year*  he  beoame  aicqMkited  wHh 
thtt  wdfks  4tf  Arifltt^ef  aad  tbe  abstract  notioM  of  tbe  Oi^ 
vine  Nature  ifrfaich  he  collected  firom  this  •  pULoaojlheri  led 
ttuA  to  adopt  tbe  If  anichaBati  doctrme  of  two  >>idep«n4^Dt 
twiacii^ea,  tte  one  geod>  the  otheir  evil ;  thiakiu;  the  lat- 
ter a  necMMiry  aubstititte  for  Ariirtotte's  prineiple  of  ^rihra- 
iktot    At  ttia  time  be  «o  far  receded  from  tbe  Cbriatian 
•  MAi  A»  le  be  of  opiniod^  that  Jesog  Christ  yfrm  dothtfig 
IMW  Iba^  MMa  of  miparelleled  \frisdonu    By  a  tigovous 
r.igmfMttn  <^f  ttafaadties  faa  ihe  study  of  phito^ophy^  be  At 
-feaydldieoolFeted  tte  falOity  of  tbe  Manicbi^aiisydteiii, 
'  afti  abMdoftied  it.  1^  eieape  the  soMdtationa  of  fbtfites, 
i  a.  leader  (Of  Ike  SianidhMiM)  he  i¥ithd«ew  to  RpmOi  Vrherd 
ke  undertook  Hie  profedaion  of  riietMic«    StlUi  ho«^e^«r, 
.  be  routed  «o- muck  of  his  fimner  syaleiti,  de  to  ascribe  ble 
evil  pfope&sitiee  te  a  ditftinet  aature  ivithin  him^  tibd  to 
MoaiiftFeef  th6  Deltjr  aa  in  some  sense  cerpoteaL  In  \order 
.  'te  ejUricate  lunaelf  firom  Ibese  errors,  he  ndw  detekmblDd 
1^  tdtal  refiftge  in  Academic  tmcertainty,  ajid*  abandenin^ 
l^faflMDpbioal  and  theological  speddatioaa,  gwe  him^If 
.  ^etttotiy  to  4be  atady  of  eleqaenee^  -  Hie  seeptioal  tim 
;baflrbi|^efeated  fafim  many  adversaries  atRome^hetemevfed, 
by  the  advice  of  Symmachas,  to  Milany  whcnre  he  iipened 
•.*AMorical  ecAeoL^ 
'   it' Ail  ^Milan,  Augustine,  in  tbe  midst  of  his  pei)[>)eacing 
\  ^OBbtBi  met-  irith  Ambrose,  a  Christian  teadier  of  gr^at 
ptobfCy  and  eloqnenoe.    By  him  he  was  insttuded;'  Idore 
^  JUiMtat^  OAA  he  had  hekUte  heetk^  in  the  dootdiaes  of 
t  :Cbrietiaatty>  and  brought  bade  to  the  aekne^lddgmettt  of 
I.;  A^CfhristlaaAkitb.    The  way  was  prepared  for  bis  coMrcr- 
(iMSieitb)r*tbA  perusal  (rf  the  writings  of  some  later  Platonikts, 

' ' '  '   '**  ©otiibssioiiV  1.  i.  c.  9.  n.  14.  c.  *3.  «.  20,  il .  1.  ii.  c.  d;  h.  Sl  S.  8.'  1.  \i\, 
,  .Aj9»Jia6,  «i^4.lkStC.&n.e«c»e. «.  7vti.  lS.l.if.e.  ie.iii.38.-l^rli.  c.5. 
1ft,  1.  j>r*te.e.-a»  a  o.  a  a.  4.  c  la.  n.  34. 1.  Y*  o.  3/11.  a  &  6i  IS. 
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8j50,  QF    THE   PHIJM}SCy?flY.XJF,         [vOPI&m^ 

Mhich  he  fotmd  adapted  to  raise  his  cqncifivtipiis.;^;^ 
material  objects  to  the  contemplat(ioo  of  the.pivjoj^  Na^iUfa  , 
as^  pure  inlnd,  tlie  fouutain  of  all  intelUgenipe,    Fufi^ji^g^, 
tliis  doctfinc  fully  coufirmed^  and  other  imj^Wltai^  ^^^. ; 
rlearly  taught,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Aug]»^ttAc4i-Qpjilb^. 
lime  devoted  him8€H^  to  the  servfce  of  Christy  a^d  re^^rped 
to  Africa,  where  lie  rose  to  great  distinctioD  iu  the  churc^^f 
The  particulars  of  his  life,  from  this  period,  more  properly 
beloug^  to  ecclesiasUcal  thwi  to  philosophical  history..   JtU  . 
died  in  the  year  4a0.  , ,, 

Although  Aug  iLs  tine,  after  his  establishment  in  tb^  Christ- 
ian faiths  treated  philosophy  in  general  with  conteaipt»  h^  . 
had,  ueverthelea^s,  a  strong  attachment  to  the  PlAtpmc  sya- 
tem,  aK  arcomniodated  to  the  system  of  emanation  by,  the  . 
later  PlatuuisU.^^     This  appears  in  inany.of  his.Christi^^i. . 
tr^ets,  particularly  in  (he  eighth  book  of  his.most  Jearoe4 
and  elegant  work.  Da  Civitate  Dei,  which  treats  of  i^atp^^ 
theology  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Plata*    This,.5fwrr| 
tialltyis,  without  question^  tp  be  ascril)ed.  ^  tl^,.causf^. 
which  has  been  repeatedly  assigned  for  the  savie  ^x^]ocr 
tiou  in  other  Christian  fathers,  the  prevailing  iopjuuoil^.tbait 
the  tiiiths  which  arc  fqund  in  Platp,  on  afK^oimt  of  thc^ 
source  whence  they  were  derived,  are  to.bejreceiyei^th^ 
dictates  of  Divitie  wisdqm.      This  opinion,,  hoi^ever^  h^ 
afterwards  saw  reason  to  retract.*'  ...... 

'dq  the  whole,  it  will  not  be  depied  by  thoa^  wb^  a^H^acr- 
qitalnted  witii  the  writings  of  Augustin^^  that  he  yf^j9^ 
£^ri  at  in:iiu  nnfl  an  alile  defender  of  the  Christian. €fiuse.;i 
bnt  at  the  same  tiipe  it  mu«t  be  apjuipwledgisd^  th^  M 
laboured  u^der  the  common  prejudices  of  th,e  tip^i.e^,  ai|4 
that  these  frequently  betrayed  him  into  absurd  ppjup^Qi'^fi  • 
unsatisfactory  reasonings,  and  fanciful  interpretation^  of 
Scripture.  A  system  of  logic  appears  in  the  works  of  ^^ 
gastine,  which  was  afterwards  coiomonly  used  in  the 
schools  through  the  Middle  Age :  it  is  more  properly  Stoic 
than  Platonic .« 

Among  the  more  eminent  Christian  PIatoni^ts  of  the  fifth 
century  was  Synesitis,^  an  African  bishop.     He  is  chiefly 

♦*  Cont  I.  V.  c.  14.     Dc  Utilit.  Cred.  o.  8.    Conf.  I.  vii. 

«»  Contra  Acad.  I.  ii.  c.  2.  D.  4*  6.    Conf.  I  %\l  c.  20,  21. 

*'  Rcti aclat  I.  i.  c.  1 .  «»  Biblioth.  Lat.  Fabr.  t  iii.  p.  619. 

*  £\agri«s,  1.  i.  c.  16.     Nicepb.  1.  xiv.  c.  15.     Phot,  Cod.  26.    Suidas. 
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dilAhtited'fbtiiis^raciueiice,  ka  elegant  specimen  of  wbicli 
TcAkiedtfs  ukiris  bioH,  a  treatise  on  the  maqner  in  which  1iq 
MmJitittod  himself.     He  studied  philosophy  and  matiie^ 
m^ts^  al^'AlexaAdna^  at  the  time  when  its  schools  wero 
aficihied  with  the  female  philosopher,  ilj^atia,  and  the 
eiidiii^  mathematicians^  Theon,  Pappus,  and  Ifcro.    Un- 
der'Ms  fbinale  preceptor,  upon  whom  he  lavishes  the  higliir,, 
eiit^taiSos,  he  became  acquainted  with  Ale^^mdriun  Pla- 
toubm.     At*  an  early  age  he  acquired  iiuch  distinctiDn 
among  his  fellow-citizens,  that  he  was  sent  upon  an  em- 
baissjr  to  the  Emperor  Arcadius.    Upon  hi^  rdurn,  through 
the  influence  of  Heophilus;  bishop  of  Alexan^iia^  ht^  was 
eagstged  to  take  upon  him  the  profession  of  Christinnitj; 
but  bis  love  of  retirement  and  study  long  prevented  him 
fircwn  ac€Cj)ting  any  ecclesiastical  office.     At  hist,  however, 
b^ tieluctantly  complied  with  the  intreatits  ol"  ITicophOms, 
atv^F  took  ilpon  himself  tlie  episcopal  charge  of  the  city  of 
PtdMmais.     Synesius  held  opinions  not  perfectly  coesi&t- 
ent  wifli  the  popular  creed,  as  he  himself  eiuidiilly  con- 
fesses }n  a  letter  to  his  brother:  he  rej€(ted,  parlitularly, 
tKe  dotttine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.    In  hLs  Uymm 
hd  kdapts  the  Triad,  or  rather  Quaternion,  of  the  schoola 
to  ttie  received  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. ^*^    If  the 
language  of  these  mystical  odes  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  Gnostic^  and  Cabbalists,  with  the  theolo^^y  of  ProcliLs, 
andr  the  Zoroastrean  Oracles,  it  will  be  easily  .s^en,  thai 
Synesius  was  a  ntore  worthy  disciple  of  Ilypatia  thim  of 
Jcstifi  C?hrist«i 

About  tills  period  flourished  Dionysius,  a  writer  falsely  . 
called  771^  AreopagiteJ^  who  has  been  ranked,  without 
any  sufficient  evidence,  among  the  Apostolic  men.    If  the 

^  We  sultjoin  the  following:  Bpecimcn  forlbe  amii scmeat of  Uip  learned 

"0&W  ainri  ir^bQo^ii^eL 

^  i  •  - .  .  Mwiff  4^/«wt.  Xjidnfdt.  \  .         • 

'T«(rcf«V0-ioc  3ll  m/a 

,-  ,  ,  'ATi  xivTgow  Tl  Sugci'TaBir 

<  ni^  ptfVTp«f  TC  fvivTtin'.       .  Hj^BUl  i.  ¥.  2J»  ^-o,  ^ 

•»  H^tnn  ill.  r^vi.    Conf.  Epistol.  Synes.  *•  JSuidas^T 


iMt  ttis  pi^MiilIdd  Dfo«9iiiit8  M  bM  itrfM^^slulMrtllavlbB 
Mb  ceittory ;  t&t  Ms  Works  \abMrid  iftfc  tieOHiyrttoirP  tiltiti 
"  •f  tlie  PUytinbdl  scbool.    Yet  thi^  (aaatile  lbAid»idettii» tii 
ptss  Mb  pr6(Niotioiiil  tqjon  the  GkrisCfaui  w«rid''M'«f'ilb» 
Aptotic  age,  atid  hereby  gteiltiy  tB<MriU«MlofoitirM» 
eiifluKriastic  spirit  both  in  the  eastern  ndtrnMHtfi'dmldiifaL 
'  The  Christian  phllosophem  bitherlo  notioed  chiefly^flodU 
rfahed  in  the  eastern  covintries,    Ib  Ote  w^tett^  mmtt^ 
the  irroptiotit  of  barbarous  natkMis  abfloil  extin^OEhiMI 
the  remains  of  learning  imd  science :  ^whence,  throng b  §m* 
veral  sncoeeding  centories^  we  lAeet  wftb  ftrw  names  wtMl 
desiewe  a  place  in  the  history  of  philosophy,    flene  Jltitmi 
however,  of  considerable  lustre;  if  not  of  the  trat^iaagp* 
nitnde,  appeared  to  dissipate  Ae  darkness  of  this  periodv  * 
The  first  of  these,  in  order  of  time,  is  Cfmdtotttir  Jfo* 
fkertui,^'^  a  learned  pre^^yter  of  Vienna,  Who  fleuriilMd 
about  the  year  460.     He  is  celebrated  fbr  his  eloquMoo 
and  his  general  knowledge ;  and,  particularly,  Arhis  ao^ 
quaintance  with  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle,  wMeh  w«ro 
wade  use  of  by  the  orthodox  fathers,  as  weapOtis  bnttl 
offensive  and  deffensive,  against  heretics.     He  wraie  <ll 
treatise  ''  On  the  State  of  the  Soul.*^ 
■  At  flie  beginning  of  the  sixfli  century  appeared  tt^WtlWff 
of  great  erudition  and  distingtkished  genius,  Aniei^  Mtn^ 
itus  Tbrqmtus  Severimis  Boethms.    He  .was  bom  of  ^ 
noble  family  at  Rome,  and  was  early  sent  to  AtKehs  \h 
learn  the  Greek  tongue,  and  to  study  pMlosopby.    fttlhe 
school  of  Proclus  he  T)ecame  acquainted  with  the  EdfcetW 
system;  and  iVom  the  commendations  which  htj  T>es*«^ 
upon  Porphyry,  as  the  best  interpreter  of  AriWOtle,*!W 
seems  to  have  united  the  Platonic  with  tiic  AristcS***** 
doctrine.    He  translated  the  treatises  of  Aristotle  and  P^^ 
phyry  on  categories,  and  illustrated  them  with  notes.   'Iltfl 
his  most  valuable  work  is  his  book,  Dt  Consolatiane  PW" 
losophicB,  "  On  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy  f^  in*  wMW; 
after  the  Eclectic  manner,  be  has  bji^ded,  for  the  purpo^ 
of  his  work,  the  tenets  of  Plato,  Zeao,  and  Aristotle^  but 
without  any  notice-of  the  sources  of  consolatioAiWhiGbare 

"  Si4on.  Ep.  I.    Aten.  Bncyolop.  p.  341.  '     '   '^ 

•*  Ed.  BarlliH  Cs^,  Wd6.  A'     *  '/ 
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<A.]       ^H%'  AUCiBilTi  GSn rt MN8. 

ItMidiar 4q  ^  CbfUtisui  lyvteia.  Da  tbe  felegtot  ^efacti  in- 
laraptf s#d  «rMi  tiiis  work^  the  inteUigentit^cr^will  jdJbi- 
*  ^oiivff  iskmaif  tcaces  of  the  Platonic  pbitosppby,  as  it  w^ 
tbeni  taught  by  Syriaa,  Proclns,  and  Marinus.  Boethiiis 
wiote  twe  treatises,  De  Arithmetical  "  On  Arikhmetic  ;*' 
fineibooks^  De  UniUUe  et  Una,  *'  On  Unity  «ud  One  f  In- 
0tUmtio  Muma,  **  Institutes  of  Mu»c/'  and  other  pieces/^ 
He  had  formed  a  design  of  translating  all  the  works  of 
£lscto  and  Aristotle  into  Latin,  bat  was  prevented  fit)m 
ex€i0vting  bis  purpose  by  a  premature  death.,  Having 
imApeai  freedom  censured  the  conduct  of  Theodoric>  he 
was  bamshed  into  Persia,  and,  after  a  short  interval,  be- 
-  ktaded.  It  was  during  his  exile  that  he  wrote,  for  the  re- 
Utf  of  his  own  mind,  his  Treatise  on  Consolation,  whic^ 
4iMovers  an  extent  of  learning  and  purity  of  taste  worthy 
of  a  better  age.    Boethius  died  about  the  year  526. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  flourished  jEneas 
6ma»,  a  Pagan  by  birth,  by  profession  a  Sophist,  a  dUy- 
■  ^ifih  of  Hierocles,  and,  after  his  conversion,  a  Christian 
philosopher.  His  dialogue  entitled  Theophrastus,  in  which 
be  maintains  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrec- 
tfonof  the  body,  has  rescued  his  name  from  oblivion*  Va 
'.ttdapoem,  aldiough  he  professedly  writes  against  the  Pla- 
tonists,  the  doctrines  of  Platonism  and  Christianity  am 
^M^fionnded.^ 

la  the  sixth  century,  Zecbarias,  sumamed  the  Scholastic, 
acquired  some  distinction  among  Christina  pliilosapber». 
]3e  was  educated  at  Alexandria,  and  at  lengtbj  for  his 
learning  and  piety,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  Uic  clmrch  of 
MjtylejK*  in  Lesbos.  Gaza  wrote  a  treatise  against  the 
l4i|E4cb^&i|ns,  **  On  the  doctrine  of  Tv,'o  Frtncipk.s  in  Xa- 
tnre;'/.  and  a  Dialogue  against  the  Eternity  of  the  World  .^ 
AufHk^r  Christian  philosopher,  who  wrote  upon  Oic  same 
TWrt3P<ftn .  against  the  disciples  of  Proclus,  wm  Joannes 
Jtj^poif^^  a  grammarian  of  Alexandriii.  He  was  more 
i^flHn^d  .ty  ^Q  Peripfitetic  than  the  Platonic  system,  and 
^Qftf ^gmmentariescupon  Aristotle.    Philoponus  wa^  pru- 

.  *'^!Wt>jP;  Bib!  Lai  t.  i.  p.  642.  t.  iii.  p.  20a. 
^'«  Fd[».  Bib.  Or.  y.  i.  p.  ^m^  v.  vii.  p.  9a  t.  xiiL  p.  458.  509^    ' 
'«»  liyM  Hilt  Ul,  6cr.  JSct.  p.  337.    Fabr.  Syllsb.  Sfiripl*  4«  V|f,  Ck. 
B.  p.  107.  , 
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tected  by  Amram,  tiie  Saracen  commander^  in  the  year 
640,  when  he  was  probably  about  eighty  years  of  age ;  for 
be  was  patriarch  of  Constan  tinople  under  the  emperor 
Justin  II.*  '  ^  /      ^    ' 

The  lastname  wfUch  we  sba&  add  to  this  series  of  Christ- 
ian fathers,  who  might  be  ranked  among  philosophers,  is 
ikla^ti  JfMiskii,^  whose  Itgeis  mioei4luh,:btft  U^^iW 
by  his  editor  7<>  to  have  lloiirislied  about  the  close  of  the 

.  fourth  century*  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  ''  On  the 
Nature  of  Man/'  which  is  one.of  the  most  elegant  speci- 
mens, now  extant,  of  the  philosophy  which  prevailed 
among  the  ancient  Christians*  The  writer  relates  and  ex- 
amines the  opinions  of  the  Greek  philosophers  on  die  sub- 

^l^'ofhiB  disBCitatiiNi  with  great  perspiouiiy  efthanglit, 
attd  <n>rfcecliiess  of  language.  But  the  treatise  nsdrii^y 
curious,  as  it  discovers  a  degree  of  acquaintance  witbphy^ 

:  siology,  not  to  be  paralleled  in  any  oth^r  writers  of  ttiis 

-period.  He  treats  clearly  concemmg  the  use  *  of  ff^ ;  tfei^, 
tt^  spSeto)  the  kUhi^,  and  other  glands  of  the  human -bfrfy^ 

-aiid  seremS'to  have  bad  some  idea  of  the  eireulAtiM  i>C  ithi» 

^blodd.  In-fine,  tluiugh,  on  account  of  the  uncerUuutgriaf 
hls'dut^,  Nem^usis  mentioned  last  iu  the  piesfntf  «eriM> 

^^  merits  a  place  of  no  inconsiderable  distilctiMfOtloiiff 
tiie ancient  Christian  philosophers.*  ,^ .   .      •  ai 

^  ••Fab.  1.  c.  p.  108.  et  Bib.  Gr.  v.  vii.  p.  368.  r.  ix.  p  363;*  WW.  fetid. 
WiS.i5.43.  •Fabr.SyW.  0,2.  §30.       *  r  -      -r 

'    »  Ffe«.  ISdUr  Ojmmi,    Conf.  Frieod's  Hirt.  Pbyuio^  .  »  ;  n« 

'^Videlbd.  G&ve!8  lives  of  the  h't^ken,  and  JSco|«  AnOq^  .Teivfff. 
ISxeno,  :$elejQ4,  p»  i.  p.  170. 210.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  y.  v.  p.  fi|6*  JiU  88.,  fja 
^log«  Sciipt  do  Ver.  Christ.  Rel,  Longnerve  de  Tatiano  ap.  Orafi  J 
de  Heeresiarcb.  m\K ap.  c.  12.  Pefav.  Dogm.  Theol.  1. 1.  c.  3.  ^Hn^CHh^^ 
f.  it  c.  2,  0.  If  tig:,  select,  cap.  Hist  Ecc.  s.  M  e.  3.  Huet.  4eVa»^9im. 
^.^K  j^asimet.'  D!«s.  «d  freiMmtn.  Whislda'a  Mok  Cii«iHU|if  ir.TittdBi 
B^ft;  d«  i^n.  TaU.T«K.^4a  Vkif.  I^riiKCOAiliQiu^lB^^^SQ*^ 
Vit  VertitHMMii.  B^cbejrao  d4;bt  Morale^  des  P^fp»»  c.  ^  ^  ^P^PU^ 
Spr.; pScp.  t  up.  ^04,  IfC  jU^erc.  BibU  Un.  t  x, p.  175. 103.  ) L  M6ntJ^ 
QuUus^Ori^.  lEccl.  I.  ij.  p.  62.  Clerici  Ep.  Crit,  f.  p.  18.  O^aW  V^ttW. 
Mel.  i.'  'iqiaiideiifn  Diss*,  de  Compar.  Dttgfn.' Or?^.  ighni '  lyjgfe'yftiiaiMi 
P\(^Meff&.  Dclti  Htte  Pra;h  Op.  Otl^.  4:UAhv4)rtli^ |0Mlii%|ltf^ulw. 
nj lit; f94/'abuftilJ*lHtwaiM,  4734    Maj«  hrU.4^  /  l^C^^tJH9'm¥' 

ijp»ifV,  f^fi^^:P»'=s*  d<-  ^*"'-  /^yw^'i-    I^rdner's  Account  of  ^&m^z 
|aafa|heri  ill i»i»  Credibility  oX  th*  Cospel  Histpiy^  t^arVu.>a»«i^     "^ 
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:>'««  THe  PHIiiOSOPHY  OF  THE  GHBISTlANft 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGE. 


'  CHAP.  I. 

-<!(  -    t.        .  ... 

-Irtr  TAB  PHtLOSOPHT  OP  THE  GREBK  CH&ISTIAKS^  FHOIC 
'j^TffBSBVENTlt  CENTURY  TO  THBTAKINO  OF  €ON8T4i)«- 
^i^VWdPLB  BY   THE  TURKS. 

ylA^  ":       ■ 

.MkAVlNG  related  the  philosophical  history  of  Ae  Ancieat 
t%rifatians,  that  is,  of  those  who  li^ed  bt  the  finit  dx  c«ii- 
'lAfries  of  the  Christlatt  era,  our  plan  requires  thai  we  prp- 
•OeeA'to  inquire  into  the  state  of  philosophy  in  ibe  period 
dr  darkness  called  .the  Middle  Age,  which  lasted  from  tt*B 
Jieglnniftg^  of  the  seventh  century  till  the  revival  of  letteffi 
in  the  fourteenth.  .      * 

f..  About  the  beginning  of  this  period,  under  the  Christian 
emperors,  the  Sectarian  philosophy,  together  with  Pagan 
superstition,  was  nearly  extinct :  and,  in  consequeBce  of 
iheiituptioil  of  the  Northern  Barbarians,  almost  the  whole 
]te)^rn  world  was  overwhelmed  with  intellectual  darkneal. 
d^.part  of  the  history  of  philosophy  resembles  HbBtnUi 
.mMen^s^  where  the  traveller  is  fatigued  with  beholding 
dreary:  wasles,  in  which  he  meets  with  scarcely  a  single 
*4Metft  40  relieve  bis  eye,  or  amuse  his  fancy.  Tet,  in  order 
^^^Q^j^rv^  (h^  conneidon  of  fhcts,  and  account  for  th6 
M^^^  of  philosophy  after  the  revival  df  letters^  it  willlii 
jft^iRIWftyy^to;  tiAce  with  attention  th^  great  changes  thrBug!^ 
.wbidk'{AiioMpby  passed  during  thiif  period.  .Hieordef 
we  BHaH  M^servewiH  be^  first  to  represent  the  state  of  phi'* 
KJsdJtili^  ib  fhd  Ea^f  tO^Oe  taking  of  Constantinople,  wb« 
tie  ""(^tetn  wotl^  ceased  to  pMlosopUxe,  aJbd  fiie-Gteek 
^dlosbph'em  passed  over  into  the  West ;  sec^ndly/to  relate 
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ito  cdnOitioa  ^ift  fb^  westoCD  if«dd.  feoA  il»  seventh  to  tii* 
twdftb  ctetttiy ;  imd  family/  to  aQbjoin  tke  liistdry  oC  the 
Scfafulbistic  Philosophy,  which  flourished  &om  that  time  to 
the  revival  of  letters. 

.  The  fate  of  the  Pktofaic  ^school  haying  been  atready  v^ 
ktted^  it  is.  only  necessary  to  remind  the  reader^  thit  at- 
though  the  Pagan  j^hilo^phers,  who,  ift  ooofi6<}iH»Boe  af 
Justiman's  interdict,  iiad  taken  refuge  in  Persia  imdirar 
Chosroea^  returned  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
into  the  Roman  empire,^  the  Eclectic  sect^  as  soeh,  did 
tiot  long  survive.  Still,  *howevef,  the  spirit,  and  many  of 
tte  ten^  oi  this  school^  remained  among  the  clergy  of  the 
Qiristiaa  church,  the  generality  of  whom  tenaci<Hisly  ad* 
hered  to  opinions  which,  inconsistent  as  they  ;irece  with 
the  pure  doctrine  of  Christianity,  had  bqea  embraced  and 
propagated  by  the  Christian  fathers.  The.  foUov^ers.iof 
Origen,  wh<^e  tenets  were  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  Alexi*- 
andriaa  philosophy  and  theology,  were  particolatly.  at- 
tached to  this  system.  Of  these  the  greater  psuttweie 
monks,  who  were  induced,  by  a  superstitious  teal  for  die 
ngoroas  discipline  whicb  he  established,  to  profess,  his 
doctdne  in  thefstce  of  persecution.  The  enthusiastic  spirit 
which  was  fostered  by  the  writings  of  Origen,  and  by  those 
of  the  supposed  Dionysiuis  already  mentioned,  established 
in  the  monasteries,  a  mystical  kind  of  theology,  which  was' 
firom  this  time  embraced  both  in  the  eastern  and  western^ 
world. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  same  period,  the  Aris- 
totelian philosophy,  which  had  for  several  past  centuries 
languished,  began  tarevive  and  flourish.  In  the  eariy  «gas 
of  the  Christian  churchy  the  tenets  of  Aristotle  being  mi* 
derstood  to  militete  strongly  against  the  doctrines  of  Christ- 
ianity, the  phristiaii  fathers  had  in  general  been  exceed- 
ingly adverse  to  the  Peripatetic  sect  ^  But,  when  tfa»  ortfao- 
doK  c^leqfy  aaw  the  ingenious  send  sucoessfnl  U9e  whUh 
wany  heretics  made  of  the  art  of  logic,  they  began  by  >  de- 
grees to  endure,  and  at  length  to  admire  and  study,  the  dia- 
iectio^  of  Aristotle,  which  were  now  translated  into  the  Sf- 
ifao  language  by  Christtans  living  under  thftSatacen^.  In 
th^  jfifon^rQuf. contests, which  were  at  this  t^pe  conducted 

^         •         .  -    '.Procopioiin^neodotif.  ^  .  *       '^   i 
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«illr  adnlHjdftaMsidbwvjr  #Mlg4h^<«^ena  s^cltPdfjDbciatH 
mas,  jesdi  bad  iteouniei  to  <thes^  ariificixd  methoiiS'  of  iUs^ 
putiBg;  At  4  time  whsn  men  vperd  d^ily  lading  sigbt  of 
common  sense  and  simple  truth,  every  cba:iiipion  forik  sjM 
tem/lKfaetbei  orthodox  or  Jieietical,  imagined  tbat  he  ren- 
dered enunent  service  4o  the  diqrdb,  ^3^nhe  coVerod^ita 
«ippoBB4  doctrines  wiA  the  farmidai>]e  redotd)t  of  4efini^ 
lionB  and  jsyllogisms^  l^its  the  Aristotelian  philosoplby 
gradsaliy  rose  into  repute,  tiH  at  length  it  sa  far  triumphed 
over  Platoiiism>  that,  whilst  we  only  meet  with  a  fewindii- 
idduals  among  die  Greek  Christians  who  were  acqnainted 
irifli  the  Platonic  philosophy^  great  numbers  studied  aiil 
tangfat&e  Peripi^^e.  llie  more  celebrated  ot  Uma^.wb 
ittall  distnicfly  mentioB. 

'^iTbo  first  wlko^  after  Philop^iusi  distii^^lied  himself 
amettg^ifae  Greek  Christians  as  an  admirer^  and^.as  £ar  as 
vas/niiitwkolly  isconsistent  with  his  Cfadstian  profiBssiou, 
as  follower  of  Aristotle,  .was  Joannes  DamascenuA.  EEe 
AoBoish(ed  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  In  eady 
life  hd  filled  a  bigb  station  in  the  court  of  the  Saracen  ealiph:; 
hjkt  afterwards  retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Sabas^  ^Bi 
fte  might  be  at  leisure  to  prosecute  his  studies.  Widi  due. 
iiUowance  for  tlie  age  in  which  he  Uved,  be  was  agar^at 
raflster  of  maAhematksd  and  philoso^iical  learning.  The 
Aiabians  w^re  much  indebted  to  this  Christian  philosopher 
£qc  their  deiiTeranoe  from  barblirism.  Among  his  writings 
are  an  explanation  of  dialectics,  under  the  title  x)f  Cofiia 
PUlomphica,  ^  Heads  cf  Philosopky ;"  '^  Dissertations  on 
die  Three  Parts  of  Ae  Soul,  the  Four  Viiti^s,  and  Ibe 
Five  Faculties;"  ^  Sacred  Parallels;'',  and  ^^  An  AccnralJe 
fieliwaiiod  of  ^  Orthodox  Fidth."  ^  Ttiis  latter  wotk  is, 
pirhwpei^  the  first  attempt  viiiicb  wa«  made  to  apply  the  Ian* 
-goage  and  arrangements  of  the.  Peripatetic  philosopbgr  to 
tUoelogy,  and  to  £»an  what  has  since  been  called^  A  Bdp  of 
lifiiUmljfu  Heaee  some  bave  confidesfid  Joannes  Damas- 
cbnpsa&^e  hJOiiet  -of  the  Sofaoloslics.  It  i^oeitaifi^  ibat 
bifioiiainple-was  afterwards  followed  by  a  iong  <rainf:!sf 
-CSkfiMidft  wiiters.'  Ta  Mm  iherefote^QU^U:»  iHSome^mea- 
iitore^ite*be  ascribed'  ih^  misdnefikiiuMck  acose.  fioomiihe 

^^*^i^:^  kir,  Lo Qnjcrt. rir.  i7i2t  2 Vol  (bi.  Abt  urt:  (ft,<i. - 

p.  777,  ....•-'.■*;.—,>. 
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^*^Qe.  wlucb.  b^  introduce^  lii^t^rje^n  J^^w^  <€ltt|st|4m^ 

AwStotlo.  ,/.,.'-  ..'.,.         ,,-;    »  .    p.,,   >civ70 

.  idader  tbe  eastern  empwor^  pbilpfsppby  and  Ic^rpii;^  if^ 
jlUc  eighth  ccatuty,  i^eemed  r^eady  1o ;  expire^  B^^Ml(9S>  Ijht 
g^eral  torpor  which  appears  to  bav€»  at  Vm  t^pa  ^frer- 
»pr^d  the  minds  of  men,  ihe  harassing  ipcuii^ioftrof  tke^ 
A^rs^bians  into  the  empire,  and  the  spirit  of  bai:barisfS(<firb|pb 
po^es^d  tbe  reigning  princes,  may  be  nientione4  as  pw^^ 
of  the  general  decay  of  knowledge^  Zonarsis^  n^latpA  ,a 
wonderful  instance  of  ferocity  in  the  emperqr.Lea,  ^ 
tlianrian  :^  that  his  librarian,  and  twelve  other  learoed.pi^n» 
who  lived  in  a  royal  college,  and  were  supported  attb&jpyb? 
lie  expense,  Iiaving  ventured,  in  a  consultation  upon  B4^iift 
afiair  of  state,  to  give  their  opinion  in  opposition  to  ihat^^- 
Che  emperor,  the  monster  ordered  the  building  where  itbeyr 
slept  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  fraternity  pedsb^  4;^ 
the  flames.  If  this  stoi^,  through  the  knowniBapoixn^ep. 
and  partiality  of  the  writer,  be  somewhat ^oubtftil^.it.^^ 
however,  certain,  that  this  prince  abolished  many  j^b<]^% 
which  had  subsisted  from  the  time  of  Constantine,*and  pern 
secuted^  with  great  severity,  many  learned  men  who^in^Q 
deemed  heretics.  .  ,    ,,    . 

Succeeding  emperors,  however^  probably  excited  by  tbft 
example  of  the  Saracen  caliphs,  formed  a  design  of  recall^ 
ing  philosophy,  and  reviving  learning ;  and,  by  tbe  h^  pf 
a  few  able  and  industrious  scholars,  perhaps  efieetq^  IH^ 
much  as  the  times  would  permit.  Michael  and  Barda^.  i% 
piqiicular,  discovered  an  inclination  to  become  patriiMi^of 
letters :  they  instituted  schools  of  various  kinds,  4nd^  a|^ 
pointed  teachers  with  liberal  salari^.^  /  ,- 

The  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenetes,  by  tbe.^n^ 
oouragement  which  he  gave  to  able  preceptors^  praop^^c^ 
the  study  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  {^Qt^j 
sophy.  This  emperor  was  himaelf,  in  the  ninth  cwtiwi^iim 
pupil  of  an  eminent  scholar,  Michael  Psellm,  wbf>mn  i^9fHi 
eyer,  he  afterwards  suffered  to  be  accused  before  biii^rirf^^ 
apostacy  from  the  Christian  faith.  Psellus,  to  wipe  c^ttbi^ 
calumny,  submitted,  at  an  advanced  age,. to /rf^r^{|pi- 
struction  in  the  Christian  mysteries;  after  whidi  he  wtote^- 
many  treatises,  which  are  often  erroneously  ascHbed  to  ^ 
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^fUtnfet  Psdhii.  Among  Ihese  is  'a  dialogue '"'Oii  Hip 
Operationa  of  Demons/'  which  breathes  so  much  thq  spltit . 
%f  IMfFlatofiie  schools,  as  to  render  it  highly  improtiaUe 
tMiMffwa^  Writfen  bya  Peripatetic  in  flie  Seventh  ceiitury.* 
'^ill  Psettud  had  a  disciple  named  Leo,  who,  fbr  his  sin- 
>  g^ai"' attainments  in  philosophical  learning,  was  called 
Olie  Philosopher.  He  became  an  eminent  preceptor  in 
fhetoric,  arithmetic,  philosophy^  and  other  sciences ;  first 
in  the  island  of  Andros^  and  afterwards  at  Constantinople. 
To  increase  his  learning,  he  visited  the  librariesf  of  many 
distant  monasteries.  One  of  his  pupils  being  takcQ  pri- 
sbner  by  the  Saraoens,^  astonished  his  victors  by  solving  a 
problem  which  had  perplexed  the  Saracen  philosophers. 
tTpion  this,  the  caliph  Al-Mamon,  inquiring  by  whom  he 
hstd  been  instructed,  sent  a  messenger  to  his  preceptor,  to 
imite  him  to  his  court;  but  Leo,  not  thinking  it  safe  to  re- 
cfeiVe  the  letter,  ordered  it  to  be  delivered  to  the  emperor 
/Fheo|4iiltrs,  through  the  hands  of  his  secretary.  The  em« 
l^or  immediately  rewarded  Leo,  and  appointed  him  to  the 
charge  of  a  public  school.  After  the  death  of  Theophilus, 
£^o  was' dismissed  from  his  office,  because  he  was  an 
enemy  to  the  worshipping  of  images ;  but  was  afterwards 
i^tored  to  his  honours  by  Barda,  and  appointed  head  of 
the  professors  of  learning  and  science  in  Constantinople. 
fJhder  the  auspices  of  this  Leo,  who  is  not  to  be  con- 
ftmmled  with  the  sixth  emperot  of  that  name,  literatu^ 
i^vived.^ 

•  In^tfais  period,  however,  the  chief  place  is  iiiiqiiestionatilif 
dTi6  to  Photius,  the  learned  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
whose  merit  was  equal  to  his  fame.    He  excelled  in  gram-^ 
mfttical  learning,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  and  was  well  ac- 
'  <]/aainted  with  philosophy,  medicine,  and  all  the  science  oif^ 
th^^^.    A  valuable  proof  of  his  erudition  remains  in  hfs 
BiyUafh^ia,  or  '*  Literary  Memoirs,'*  containing  extracts 
frcMnSrarious  authors,  with  original  remarks,  which  abund-^ 
.alitl3^«pro»ve  llie  writer's  extensive  learning  and    critical 
pe^ti^tion. 
Thtsf  work  is  a  valuable  treasure,  to  which  we  are  in-, 

»  JLco^VM?iti^i8  dePsfUU,p.3*  t  v     .<  , 

'^Aonaras,  t.  iii.  p.  129.     .Sc3'liza  Curopalate»  in  Chronico. 
?  Allatint^Ue/p^ir.     H^nckius  de  Byzant.  Sciip:  p.  i.  e.  Mf 
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:A^i&«ti^  4umifiti€d  triib  siicii  vttriMs  learaffi^,  imd  eMdM^I 
i^p»Mii»tattli'Mp«rioi^MMto,  in  AtL  age  of  aluioiM*«iii^^tfiAl 
fpiciraiiice,  must  have  been  deemeii  a  pl-o^y  bf  WM6]iil 
It  id  not  Aerefbre  sarpriding,  tbat  he  was'^tdvaaded  t^tke 
tfetiatorial  Tank  in  !&e  state,  and  to^  the  highest  digiifty  ill 
the  dfeurdi.  By  the  aatbority  of  Barda,  IgnaGnd  wfea  dl^ 
)>osed  (whether  justly  or  unjnstly  we  shall  not  inquire)  from 
the  patriarchal  see  of  Constantinople,  and  Photina^aA 
appointed  in  his  room.  In  the  next  reign,  this  great  nuta 
was,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  theological  dispdtei»v  dfa^ 
missed  fh>m  his  station,  and  suffered  severe  persecution!^^ 
of  which  he  esteemed  it  not  the  least,  that,  bein^  deprived 
of  his  library,  he  was  denied  the  consolatioh  of  reacHtig. 
He  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  emperor's  &voiJr  aind 
his  patriarchal  honours,  and  was  entrusted  with  the^ed^ca- 
lian  of  the  young  princes.  Through  the  jealousy  of  the* 
clergy  and  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  Photius  was,  howevfr, 
'again  in  his  bid  age  deposed  and  banished.' 

Leo  tkt  Sixth,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Basil,  who  hhhstif 
assumed  the  purple  in  the  year  889,  acquired  so  mucblcittiii^ 
ing  and  wisdom  under  his  illustrious  preceptor,  as  to  obbi^ 
a  place  among  the  philosophers  of  the  age.  In  the  language 

of  eulogy,  it  was  said,*  'O  i^  ^Xwoi/^^raroc  Iv  BaffiKe^nAiuv. 

Among  princes, Leo  was  the  greatest  philosopher.    But,' 
after  all,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  how  far  this  emperor  is  ini- 
debted  to  his  reipil  merit,  and  how  far  to  clerical  adulation^' 
for  his  fame.    In  the  remains  of  his  writings,^  he  appearic 
in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  skilful  astrologer.  '     ' ;  '^ 

Besides  ftese  principal  restorers  and  patrons  of  leaririifj:^ 
and  philosophy  among  the  Greek  Christians  hi  the  ItMAll^' 
Age,  several  other  learned  men  came  forth  ftom  the  scfibbT ' 
of  Leo  the  philosopher,  whose  names,  in  this  dark  peridd*^ 
ratist  not  be  wholly  omitted.  These  were  Ntcetas  PatfSf/^ 
a  Paphlagonian,  who  at  the  dose  of  the  nintfi  ccntufjr  virtiW** 
a  life  of  Saint  Ignatius ;  Michael  of  EphesuB,  fcnbi«tt4uik^ 

*  HMick.  4e  B>z.  Script.  I.  d.  $  7.    Nicctes  m  Yit.  IgiMtii.  Fik:  BK 
Gr.,v.  H^  p.  463.    Pbol.  Ep.  07.  174.  .riff 

•  Ilanck.  L  c.  c.  23.    Allat.  p.  6.     Zouar.  t.  ui.  p.  141.         ■    :   *  t'/*'* 
"*  1  atK  BiK  Gn  T«  >1.  p.  3e4. 481.  \  -r 
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,4jb^,|m«6p^^  Theodore  Lascar^  mid  wrote  an  Bpilcme 

flievii^  •>9a^ye  of  Niee,  who  Ured  ia  the  tUvtciei^  oe^r 
tqgTi.  ^fi^EW  lirhoaB  mfUMncripto  baa  bemi  edited  m  eoi&peii^ 
^P9  of  Ariatotelira  i^o9ophy-;>«  Th&odore  MMachikt^^ 
ft<;f;^WviU0tine(iolitati  pf  the  fourteenth  dentwyi  kao^ 
MUMK  Ari«li9ti[e'0  oommentatofS ;  Nio^hora$  Ore^erm, 
^^  varote  «eirenil  phjloftophical  woarks ;  Georgias  %pniM^ 
f^Mmted  fbf  Us  acqnaiBtaoce  with  Greek  learaiBg;  a^ 
fff^ighm  JU^ha,  who  ia  mentioBed  as  a  logician  aad  m 

f/'JEo^^i^list  wastbe  sabjoined^  as  entitled  to  pecnliardis^ 
tqi^MWi.  Jf9€^l  P«f/lM«  the  Toanger^  a  learned  C^ristiaiR 
^|]|9s  de^ei^  oaitiifj»  whose  genius  aad  industry  raiiwid 
h^4^T)Bt^ele^  of  Usage.  He  was  by  birth  a  Constant 
tmopolitan^  of  consular  rank,  and  fionrished  under  thecinr. 
f^OT'ClQiHlteirtiansMonoDiacbus.  The  female  Ustoilan^ 
jl^ffK^lQf^Bena/'  speaks  of  him  as  one  who  had  been  merer; 
Ifl/flf^fd.  £ar  his  attainments  to  his  own  excellent  lalents. 
lia9ijbG^,t)ie  ]Qatnicti<His  of  his  preceptors ;  and  adds  that« 
H^iVtr^ai^de  himself  master  of  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks 
Uj/^f^e  Chaldeans,  he  was  justly  esteemed  the  most  learned 
B^|p/E)f.tfie  age*  Thus  furnished,  he  became  the  chief  uih, 
irt^fbc^  o^  the  Constantinopolitan  youth.  He  was  at  <^ 
8|fg^t|ine  the  qompanion  and  the  preceptor  of  the  empeiroTj 
ifbo  was  so  c^aptivated  by  the  studies  apd  amusen^ents  in. 
TR^Ifl^P^^his  engaged  him,  that,  according  to  Zonaras>  he 
n^fiflfd  ^e  iQoncems  of  the  empire.  The  Byzantine  his* 
t^g^^  cpniptouijr  that  the  emperor,  deluded  by  the  head 
(rf(^^jdhL^^  title  wi&  which  Psellud  waft  ]|0t 

no(j;c^j|^^^   tfa^  world.^^    Towards  the  close  of  hi^  Ufa,. 
Pjjl^y  jn^fjWitb.a  powerful  and  sucoe^fiil  rival  in  JTji^  of. 

^d^d^m^^Ki^^  1408.  »£d.  Oxen.  laSS^SarD,'.     .     . 

"Fabr.  Bib.  Gr. ▼. ix.  p. 215.  2ia 

.^OiavUkl  LjOU  j|Bltt.^dvPMllu.  Flib.  Bib.  Gr.  t.ii.  p.  lie.  ISb^- 
168.  T.  ix.  p.  366.  ▼.  Ti.  p.  300.  383.  460. 035.  v.  x;  p.  006.  Ami.  Comnen. 
JUexiMl.p.463.     *        . 

••  Ate.  I.  V.  »•  Zooar.  t.  at  p.  l«r,  ,  HmboIc.  I.^e.  p.  |l3i 
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.wfci^kPsellu|th^d^i\iayed.  ]?^Uw  f etixe4  into>  ff oi^ft^? 
Ip^,  and  lioqa  ^erwarAi .  died.  The  ,t^e  <rf  1^  d^#^  » 
Q^^ritain.  Hi&  works,  which  hav^  beqn  much  cdeb^Mr 
a¥^ '.'  ppipmentaries  upon  Aristotle's  Logic  and  Physics  ;" 
/  ■  A  Comeepdium  of  Questions  and  Answers ;"  apd  '*  An 
^pl^^tion  of  the  Chaldean  Oracles."  Tl^^  iyfo  latter 
If  j^rks-prove  him  to  have  been  conversant^  not  only  w^th 
(^^([i^cie^ii  but  with  Oriental  philosophy. 

After  the  ^^  of  Psellus,  the  Gre^. empire  declining, 
j^l^ifuing  and  philosophy  were  much  negleqte4-  There  i^r^ 
^wever^  about  the  time  when  Constantinople  was  t4!i^m 
(U^iach  happ^ied  in  the  year  1451)  several  teamed  jme^ 
among  the  Greek  Christians,  who  merit  a  place  in  the  afiv 
qals  of  philosophy :  but  the  confusion  which  at  this  iifne 
prevailed  in  the  East,  obliged  them  to  quit  a?eir  mopas^ 
teries,  and  to  seek  for  refuge  in  a  more  hospit(^ble.reg^i% 
This  circumstance  occasioned  the  return  of  Grecian  Jie^fiOt 
1^  an4  philosophy  into  Europe;  for,  after  the  (Jrrf(5kem7 
pire  yras  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  the  friends  oj  liters^tuit) 
^d  sciei^e,  despairing  of  meeting  withpioteption  an^^  w« 
pour^ement  among  barbarians,  fled  into  {taly^  and  thi^^ 
f3  we  shall  afterward  see^  purdiased  an  immortal  nfMP^a 
by  the  Revival  of  Letters.* 


CHAP-  II. 


OP    THB    PHILOSOPHY    OP    THE    WESTERN     CHRISTIAN^ 
FROM   THE   SEVENTH   TO   THE  TWELFTH   CENTUl^Y. 

FbOM  the  Christian  philosophers  of  the  East,  during  the 
Middle  Age,  we  now  pass  to  ttiose  of  the  West. 

Upon  a  general  survey  of  the  facts  which  have  been 
already  collected,  and  are  hereafter  to  be  adduced,  with , 
respect  to  the  state  of  philosophy  in  this  obscure  period^ 

«  Yidend.  AMeinao.  Bibl.  Orient.  Yfttican.  t  i  Heitinger.  Bibl.  OrftuA 
Q.iii*  fi.Wk-/^i  Bkt  Eocl  5oe.  Tiii«    Hanck.  4e  Bynnlt.  ficripiri -^   •*. 't 
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ttP  Vfi^^gj^ted;  ^  ^fiSdh  inU  Aiisttve  parfletilar  ^^til^ 
tftni  i  namely^  that  'bofb  tiie  Seholoistfo  HhA  tiie  4V(yistitf 
tileobgy,  ivMch  sprung^  up  in  this  perfod,  6wM  ttfeir  Wiwi 
and  iiictieaBe  to  the  mixtnre  of  tte  dogiitiets  of  Pag^an  pMi 
losdfUsy  i^ith  the  doctrines  of  Christfanity.  Although  tbei^^ 
two  systems  of  theology  differ  in  Ibeir  leading  diaradters ; 
the  fimner  attempting  to  derive  the  confirmation  of  Ditin^ 
irtiA  from  philosophy,  tiie  latter  calling  in  its  aid  to  sup-^- 
port  the  spirit  of  fiBtnaticism ;  the  true  origin  of  both  will 
be  f((mnd  to  have  been,  an  injudicions  application  of  flie 
P<6i!lpatetic  and  Platonic  philosophy  to  the  illuEitratSoii  of 
tfifedlogy .  The  seeds  of  the  Scholastic  theology  were  sown 
wlicto  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle  were  first  intimluced^tor 
the  controversies  of  the  church ;  tmd  the  Mystical  theol6gy 
fttbk  iis  tine,  when  the  enthusiastic  notion  of  uniof<i  with 
Odd;  and  other  fanatical  principles,  taught  by  (he  Alex^ 
lAdrfah  philosoptiers,  were  embraced  among  Christiani9  ^ 
Mi  %aB  established,  when  the  spurious  writings  6f  flte 
^ibtended  Dionysius  obtained  credit  and  authority  in  (U 
OhHstilul  world.  From  tiie  Peripatetic  school,  Ghristiami 
libMiM  to  perplex  the  trufh  by  subtle  dispiitati^ns ;  and 
fKtotf'that  of  the  later  Platonists,  they  received  a  powe^* 
Atf  Vhii'  towards  enthusiasm.  Hence,  with  the  profess<$d 
desfgh  of  exploring  truth,  they  enveloped  it  in  a  cloud  tof 
obsei^  notions  and  subtle  distinctions ;  and,  under  the 
pretence  of  producing  sublime  piety,  enfeebled  and  en* 
slaved  tiie  human  mind  by  the  extravagancies  of  Mysti-^ 
cism :  in  both  ways,  opposing  the  true  spirit,  and  obstruct^ 
ing  the  natural  operation,  of  Christianity: 

JProm  tlie  time  of  Boethius,  whose  learning  gleamed 
^rou|^  the  darkness  which  then  overspread  the  western 
regioiis^  ignorance  so  generally  prevailed,  that,  at  the  be- 
gjf^p^  of  the  seventh  century,  a  scholar,  or  plnlo^oplie^ 
eveii  of  moderate  attainments,  was,  in  this  part  <^C  tb# 
^^rldjp^  nxfUj  to  be  found.  This  is,  doubtless,  in  a  jgreat 
H^^nre!,  to  be  ascribed  io  the  barbarism  of  the  norCbei^ 
(^^!Jerpr3>  ai^d  to  that  depravity  of  manners  whi^h  had 
long  prevailed  in  the  nations  whom  they  had  conquered. 
Btttidift}«iril  yfB»\gTea/Oky  increased  by  the  hostility  wUeh 
the  emfmmt  ilmtteMm  exiercised  against  the  whoterace  of 
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6M  ^64^itUii»AitKNH]»p#V^^'^t^  [b^i^%¥]^. 

sIM  «p  tte  BOh<>eld  of  ][>hilo9optiy  ^^Mdb  sOA  retiiidJ!kl6V  tt 

Aibms;  smAto  depriTe  the  professors  of  (he  salslrietf  SivUdk 

fi^rmer  princes  had  afjipointed.    Whikl  some  of  the  cVM 

M^jflieB  of  learmng  were  thos  out  oif,  the  getierj^  preVa^- 

letiee  of  baAarous  maimers  reAdeined  it  unsafe  to  tttarbl 

%t  seaanA  of  knowledge.      The  intercourse  between  tftfe 

'eailteni  and  western  countries  becoming  on  (his  accemit 

^less  frequent,  the  Greek  language  fell  into  negledt  in  *Ate 

West;  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  scarcely  any  one  in  Otis 

•part  of  the  world  was  capable  of  reading  Hit  ancieiit 

Creek  authors,  and  those  who  were  desirous  of  readingthe 

works  of  Aristotle  or  Plato,  were  oUiged  to  contentthem- 

aelves  with  imperfect  Latin  translations.    Hie  poBtiettl 

spirit  of  the  times,  too,  was  exceedingly  unfavourabkr  to 

learning.    At  a  period  when  the  natural  ardour  of  the  'htk- 

man  mind  is  damped  by  tyranny,  it  is  scarcely  possfMe 

tbat  it  ishould  exert  itself  with  Tigour  in  (he  pursuits' ^f 

science.    Add  to  this,  that  the  Barbarian  jirinc^,  wfto 

<^took  more  ddHght  in  arms  than  letters,  were  Uttie  inclined 

^to  iJferd  encouragement  and  patronage  to  phflosophers.^ 

"-    These  were  great  evils.    But  a  still  more  fruitfol  sotttoe 

of  ignorance  and  barbarism  remains  to  be  mentioned, 

namely,  the  general  prevalence  of  a  superstitious  atid 

bij^oted  contempt  of  philosophy.      The  mischiefs  wfaildi 

sprang  from  this  source  were  so  extensive  and  lasting,  thM 

we  must  give  it  a  distinct  consideration,  and  endeavour  to 

account  for  its  existence. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  astrologers, 
Chaldeans,  and  other  diviners,  disgraced  the  profescdon  of 
phMosopby  by  assuming  the  tide  of  mathematicians,  ^y 
this  name  they  were  conmionly  known,  and  this  s^;^<^- 
tion  of  the  term  was  in  general  use  for  several  Centuri^. 
In  the  Justinian  code  we  find  a  chapter  under  thi«  titU,^ 
De  Mal^ck  et  Mathematicis,  "  On  Sorcerers  and  Mkttid- 
mnticians  f  and  one  book  of  the  TkeodaHak  CMe^'i^i^ 
j^ribi^s  the  banishment  of  mathematicians  out  of  l^me, 

'  L.  X.  Tit  18.  Conf.  NoctoA  Attic  1.  i.  t,  d.  Sext.  ^nitt.' kJlv. 
Matii.  1.  IT.  §  all  I  V.  §  2.    £tn«b.  Prep.'  1.  ti.  t.  1.    Suet  Tib.  e. 

i*.  ae. 
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/Ef^s^f^f  ihe  vulgar;  ,aQ4  it  waa  tbouglH  opp^a^fury,  A^Ti4w 
jya^^  (^  tf^  st^^  tp  raltjpct  tham  to  r4Qrquap(|ii(iUii3|f^* 
iX^.  iirV^T^ttr  to.  maUu^maticia^s  or  diyineivi;,  parsed  tl^ 
jgpti^fisirilf  frow  the  P^tgaji^  to  the  Christiaw^  aa  it  wa%fi 
)SWf^  p^a^aaioA  awow  tUe  iMter,  that  a  di[|positiqp.tto 
.jgff  Uktfy  futurity  was  culpable,  and  even  impioua.  Itaoc^, 
jf/flLfipij  were  booka  written  agaiost  the  practice,  of  di^l- 
^^^ti((^  hut  biahop3  from  their  councils  and  synoda.iaaiii^ 
jMato^s  an^  caooua  against  thoi»e  who  followed  the  mrt^  Qf 
4jLi9iia)iiipUi  or  magic;  and»  in  their  popular  discoipraei3» 
i]j^y|ffa4^ed  the  people  from  hearkemng  to  them.  The  thir^- 
i^isjljb^^panm  of  the  council  of  Laodicea  orders  th^pnttp  be 
.))fgiiiif^«'  Gregory,  bishop  of  Rome,  whpse  migatime 
.^f(l^;Qbtai|i^d  iMm  the  surname  of  Great,  adopted Jjhi/^  4^- 
t^mf^  Ami  thus  far,  perhaps,  the  conduct  of  the  clecgy, 
^^,g^a^^a^  of  religion,  might  ad^uit  of  B«ipe  apology ; 
{Jlpt  ib^  ignprant  bigot  proceeded  much  furtbeor.  biiflam^ 
\witb  blind  zeal  against  every  thing  that  was  Pagaoibi  Gr§- 
^Vrse^^^^»^^»  that  the  library  otthe  Palatini^  ApoUo,  a 
iya)^M>l^  collection  of  books  formed  by  the  Roman  fimpe- 
.jff^^  and  k^  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  adjoining  W<,tbe 
,.£ld9CQ,.ahould  be  committed  to  the  flames.^  This  order^  so 
;  disgraceful  to  the  episcopal  chair,  and  of  such  irreparable 
.4ivwy,tp  posterity,  was  issued  under  ibe  notion  of  ^nfiia- 
ing  the  attention  of  the  clergy  to  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
This  story,  which  we  relate  on  respectable  authority,  is  the 
,,nvM:e  credible,  as  it  perfectly  agrees  with  the  spirit  of  this 
'^{gnoraut,  pontiff,  who  despised  all  pr<^ane  leaiiiing  a^r  np- 
.^pftby,  of  a  Christian.  Of  this  we  have  a  curious  pfobf 
,J^i^  letter  to  a  teacher  of  grammar,  r^roving  bm  for 
^K8|)iituV>  i^th  hymns  to  Jupiter,  that  tongue^  wbi|^.oi^t 
-tihPff  fwployed  m.  cekibrating.  the  praises  of  Christ,  apd 
.<fll|lUM;tiqg  him  to  df sist  from  tiie  vain  pursuit  of  hu^nan 

*'^'*'iYabrottns'ad'.  t.  10.  1.  16.    Cod.  Tbeod.  de  Pagan,  p.  37.    JoL 
.^l^m^f^  M%tb.  J.  i.  c  7. 

\  ,j>^PIlotuNoioocan.  Tit  ix.  0.26..  ..,    i   ,.    i    ,{• .  ', 

^  Sarisberiens.  PoUcrat  L  i.  c.  9.  *  lb.  1.  ii.  c.  26.  1.  viii.^,  1P| 
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MiMmued  pfehnte,  irtiose  singnlier  sanelMjr  pfoom^kittr^r 
degi^d  of  reneratieB  among  die  tiilgar  little  short  of  idof-' 
atty/ would  not  fail  to  create  a  general  pr^diee  a;|i«faiAI 
toffning  of  erety  khtd.  And  no  <m%,  who  reflects  how 
easily  the  ignorant  vnlgar  tire  led  -wherever  their  teachenf 
jdease^  will  be  sarprised,  ttiat,  from  this  time,  menit^rd^ 
ed  as  profane  every  study  ^sHiich  wa/r  not  ^aaetitted  by  tfa# 
anfliority  of  the  church ;  and  thought  fliat  diey  inade  am 
acceptable  offering  to  Ihe  Lord,  when  they  consigned  to 
tte  flames  Ate  valuable  remains  of  Greek  and  Rooialr 
literature. 

What  reparation  did  this  zealous  guardian  t)f  the  purity 
#f  ChristiaB  doctrine  make,  for  the  depredations  Vfkkh  ht 
committed  upon  ancient  learning  ?  Did  he  provide  pkrecept»- 
of  wisdom  more  consonant  to  sacred  truth,  or  more  saM^ 
able  to  Christiah  piety  t  This  his  vanity  prompted  him  i6' 
rnxd^rtaflbe  \  and  this  his  ignorant  and  servile  foilowers^  for* 
several  t^enturies,  imagined  that  he  had  aocomplishedl 
From  a  bigoted  contempt  of  heathen  morality,  he  diongMr 
i(  necessary  to  fiimish  tiie  dnirch  with  a  pure  system  6iP 
Otaristian  ethics,  and  drew  np  hi^  celebrated  Bo^k  cf  Mb" 
Mb.  And  such  was  the  opinion  which  was  entertained  ot^ 
hts  piety  and  learning,  and  such  the  reverence  which  WM 
pifidtp  bfcsr  airthority,  that  the  wofrk  was  received  withtmi-^ 
versal  i^nriration.  About  fbrty  years  after  hts  death,' itf* 
the  pontificate  of  Theodore,  whilst  a  council  was  Mittgid 
Toledo,  tiie  king  of  Spain  sent  a  bishop  to  Rom^,  to  te^ 
40^  ^om  the  pontiff  a  copy  of  Fope  Gregory's  M^frafo} 
The  pope  detained  the  messenger  three  days,  pret^nAng 
that'  tile  bcrok  could  not  be  found ;  the  bishop  passed-  lii^ 
fidrd  tiight  in  prayer  in  the  church  ctf  Peter  and  Paul,  arid' 
in  i&e  morning  reported,  that  about  the  middle  of 'the  irfglfi- 
he  had  a  vision  of  those  heavenly  apostles,  who  intbrmed^ 
ftim  of  the  place  in  which  this  sacred  1>dok  lay  concetedMr- 
The  book  was  accordingly  found,  and  detitered  to  hiiii'l|^ 
the  hands  of  the  pontiff/ '  Hifs  bishop,  wtose  namo-^atP 
Taio,  aftenyards  collected  from  these  writings  of  ^regory, 
figoir  books  of  sentences^  which  at  this  d^y.  ^leep.  ii^.Ubi^tt 

^        '      •  Sttrisbcriens.  PoKorat.  I.  li.  c.  2d.  I  it.  Ej).  4^.  |  •^' 

^  Anon,  in  app.  ad.  Cone  Tolet  ▼li.  '  **     '^ 
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fbe  teotb^elerveiitti,  and  twelfUi  oentories*  t  So  long  didslfa^ 
IComU  of  Gi^egory  retain  their  credit  and  Qiithoiiityiii,|tio 
fihafcb.  .NotwithstftiMUng  all  this,;  no  one  whonow^^mirt 
mia^  thift  famous  prodaction  will.iiesitate  to.  proaponfia 
tbe  book^a  ooBfosed  iaa»i  of  sapergtitio^  trifles  ai?id  stj^ft" 
tkial  absurdities ;  such^us  mig^  bare  beep  expecjM  ixom 
%  writer,  who^  in  the  dedication  of  his  work»  en^ptesflljr  dfor 
olaijDS  all  attention  to  style,  and  even  tp  gramma^  jitdgivf 
it  imTforthy  of  a  Christian  bjshop  ''  to  restrict  tim.Vf^iaik 
of  celestial  wisdom  by  the  rules  of  Donatns/' 

la  the  midst  of  all  the  discouragements,  which  wor^  at 
this  period  cast  in  the  way  of  letters  i>y  t]u>se  firoia  whom 
it  ought  to  have  received  support  and  patronage^,  thoro 
uraoe,  however,  a  few  who  venture  to  conveirse  with  an* 
^fs  that  treated  on  subjects  of  humap  leaipu^  9oA  pkir 
Ipspphy*  These  authors^  who  were  called  Secular. Writ^aH 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  classics  of  the  Middle  Age^ 
^piere  Marciatma  Capella,  of  Madaura  in  Afiicay  wh4^  te 
^  fiflh  century,  wrote  Navem  lAhrarum  Soiyra,  -^  work 
u^h^  without  perspicuity  or  elegUAce,  treats  of  gfaWMT, 
4^i]o€tics,  geometry,  ihetoric,  arithmetic^  aatrology,  9XA 
musio;— JBoe^AtMs,  the  author  of  the  hook^^.CtmsQlat 
l^m^jf  concerning  wh<»n  it  is  difficult  to  say^, whether  Jba 
Oifed  his  authority  more  to  his  knowledge  c^  theiGHreeiaii 
language,  or  to  the  mtimate  fijendship  which  is  «aid  iA 
have  subsistod  between  him  and  Saint  Bernard  ^-^Aur^b^ 
Camadarus,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  sevW'bnmidbM 
of  l^aming,  eagerly  read  by  the  learned  mm  of  th#sa 
tJpesjT-Jlacro&tti^,  a  writer  already  noticed^  whoso  ecun 
$tion  and  persincnity  made  him  ^(ceedingly  valuable  Uk 
%fige  schools  ;^jp^jrmtc^  Matermis^  whose  treatise  J^iAfot} 
4^  ox  Astrqlogia  Apotelegmaiica,  wa3  muclk.valuod.^/ 
aad  Chakidius,  whose  Commeutary  upon  the  Tunaemsiof 
!^ato  afforded  great  scope  for  the  profound  speculationd 
oC  tto  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Age.® 

^  Pabr.  Bib.  Lat  torn.  i.  p.  6da  644.  651.  torn.  ili.  p.  185. 209.  218. 
t  iB.  p.  97.  145.  Saiisb.  PoHorat  1.  ii.  c.  19.  I.  vliL  c.  10.  'friAimi.  d« 
8.  Re  201.  C^smd.  Op.  £d.  |lothoa»ag.  1676.,  Jli^tfi^.^L  ir.  c.  9« 
p.  890. 
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(Mi^'pevkid  6t  bllifd  stfpenstttfotiy  ^ftV^d  to  Citra  fhMi'e^^ 
tcH^tids  proiEitie  Uteratere  and  science,  to  mak^  any  cdii-  ' 
ndemtte  proficiency  in  knowledge.  Many  of  the  writenr, 
-Wlksm  we  have  mentioned  as  the  dassicaJ  authors  of  thid 
ngt,  do  not  professedly  ddiver  precepts  of  liberal  artst, 
or  elements  of  phUosophical  science,  but  intersperse  fliem 
with  stibfects  of  a  diflerent  kind ;  while  others  are  em- 
ployed in  recondite  specnlations,  the  result  of  the  most 
profound  study  of  pUlosophy.  In  order  to  understand 
and  profit  by  eitlier  of  these  classes  of  preceptors,  it  is 
evident  Aat  the  pupil  must  have  acquired  a  much  larger 
share  of  preparatory  knowledge,  than  could  be  commonly 
attained  at  a  period,  when  genius  was  neglected,  and  the 
ancients  were  almost  unknown. 

Besides  the  profieme  or  secular  writers  above  mentidii- 
ed,' the  scholars  of  this  age  chose  for  their  oracle  and  guide 
tfai^  pious  and  learned  St.  Augui^tine,^  who  was  so  gre^t  & 
master  of  the  dialectic  art,  that  in  a  dispute  which  he  held 
witii  Ambrose,  he  obliged  that  Saint  to  h^ve  recourse  to  ' 
his  prayers,  that  he  might  not  be  caught  in  the  web  of  ' 
Augustine's  sophistry.**^    A  summary  of  the  precepts  of 
logic>  and  an  explanation  of  the  Categories,  introduced  * 
into  the  schools  under  the  name  of  Augustine,  were  es- 
teemed invaluable  treasures  of  philosophical  learning,  and 
ww^  used  as  the  chief  text  books  in  public  lectures  ;^ 
tiU  fit  length  the  sagacity  of  die  Benedictine  monks,  who 
edited  the  works  of  Augustine,  saw  reason  to  reject  them 
as  spurious,  because  the  dialectics  which  he  wrote  were, 
as  tte  himself  attests,  i^tten  Upon  Pytbagoric  and  Plato- 
idc  principles,  whereas  &e  pupil's  manual  taught  the  dia- 
lectics of  the  Stoics;  and  because  the  book  of  Categories 
asserted  the  existence  of  antipodes,  which  Augustbie  had 
denied.^  Yet  these  spurious  books  obtained,  and  for  some 
centuries  preserved,  the  highest  credit  in  the  schools.         '  ' 

if  the  poverty  of  these  sources  x}(  instruction  be  cotai-  ; 
pared  wijOi  other  unfavourable  circumstances  of  die  times;  ^ 
it  will  not  be  thought  surprising,  that  tlie  seventh  century 

•  eBmlMgrrtcde  Pln>.  Mor.  Patr.  Prsef;  p. »         *^  Anl^.  Senn.  «L      :  ? 
^ "  Lanooins  de  SchoUs  eel.  c'  50.  jirt  I.  p.  178.    H*  de  Fort  Ariit  c» 
5.  p.  197.  "  Dc  Civit  Dei,  L  xvi.  c.  0. 
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si<jiy;i^9na  would  have  ri3»  Jto  ««)ii>eiiqe  ^a  pbUpappbyw  t 
X^  w^ul^ij  prob^      have  heea  t^  p^e  yi^tklM^i^  > 
aieU>M^O{i  4idf  Seville,  whp  attained  tbat  dig»%  j^^  ^ftSi*  .%- 
a]\4.<^^^  ^-   fU^  apjptears  to  faaye  heei^  ap^ma^^of  4^biv^, ,. 
s^etable  reading;,  and  bis  writings  are  valnablQ  far  thoi. 
nn^rous  extracts  they  contain  from.  liatin.boqk^  whifih  . 
a^e  pow  lost    His  principal  works.are^  his  Origmes,  '^  Do* 
limitations/'  which  is  not  merely  an  etymological  workt  hut  . 
tr^t^  on  many  miscellaneous  topics'  in  mathematios  and  , 
p^si(;f ;  and  his  book  '^  On  the.  Natnre  of  Things/'  wJUch;  : 
c<^tain^  uumy  fragments  of  Nigidius,  VanrOj  SuetwiWt 
aojil  ptjh^ics.    The  works  Oif  Isidore  were  of  great  use  ia  the  • ,: 
subsequent  ages,  in  which  the  ancients  were  little  x/p^d0     ... 

li\  the  eighth  century,  learning  and  philosophy,  whia|i 
haji  03  we^have  seen  nearly  expired  in. ihe  lEwU  werp  im 
tfaf^  ^est  so  far  from  reviving,  that  they  seenpied  in  dai^c  > 
o^J^mg  entirely  lost.    Of  the  state  of  knowledge  at  this  ^ 
p^o^  ^ome  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the.  ^ghtfi. ... 
e^fipj^  of  thp  .council  of  Toledo,,  which  required^  that  Q^Kei?  i 
cl^gyinau  should  be  able  to  read  and  cbaunt  the  psalr  .* 
tefy>  and  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  baptism*    The  best   ( 
sioger  wa^  at  tina  tiiue  reckoaed  the  most  accomplish^ 
edi^riest     Ln  the  rei^  of  Charleoiague^  a  violeut  dispute 
arose  between  the  singer^s  at  Rome  and  those  in  France^ 
€onccrai0g  the  merit  of  their  respective  performancei^    f 
which  was  brought  before  the  CDiperor,  and  decided  in  fa^    ^ 
vou^"  of  the  KomaiiSt  Mho  had  been  instructed  by  Pope 
Gregory. .   The  Roman  singers  valued  themselves  so  highly 
upon  this  circumstance,  that  in  the  course  of  this  contro- 
Tcrsy  they  did  not  scruple  to  call  their  CaUic  brethren 
ignornut  rustics  and  brutes.*^    The  attention  which  was  at    - 
this  time  universally  paid  to  rausiCj  contributed  greatly  to-  ,  ^ 
wards  establig^hiufj;  the  domiiuon  of  barbarism;  for  whUf^.,^ 
the  eccle;^ia5tics  were  chiefly  occupied  in  this  pursuit, 
learning  and  philosophy^  through  the  whole  western  world,     ^ 
were  forgotten.     Ignorance  and  indolence,  cheriahcd  by     '. 
this  passion  for  music,  prevailed  to  such  a  degree,  that 
fiiose  who  weser  ambitions  to  obtam  some  reputatton  m 
^  Laonbis  d«  SchoJ.  eel.  c.  i.  p.  3. 
VOL.  II.  2q 
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ev  Tflft  FsiLotoPBY  OS  Tcn     [fooK  vat. 

jimB^ftmmr  kf^BA  nQ  im^a  Ihab  thai  pMt  of  fWI^ 
Mpby  iwbich  treals  of  miuuo,  and  ««fito4  tkek  tuna  ]» 
unritiBg  boohsupon  flie  art^dbumtigg  and  singiag*^* 

The  credit  ef  affoffding  an  asylum  to  philosophy  and 
leamingy  at  a  tiaM  when  diey  seem  to  hare  been  baniakd 
tmn  coiirta  and  cities^  is  commonly  ginE^  to  monastic  iop 
fltiliitions*  And  the  monka  of.  St.  Benedict^  hi  partiralnFp 
hava^btaaaed  mnch  ptaise  aa  Aa  ftn^  patsona  of  lettmaik. 
ftittiie  world  is  less  indebted  to  flds  oider  than  is  coour 
monly  supposed.  Benedict  himself  waaan  enemy  to  kank> 
jug •-  Though  his  edncatiim  had  inkodaced  Urn  to  the 
kMMNdedge  of  letteiSy  be  yofauUarily  sdinqinshed  all  pror 
fiuie  lilsfatare,  and,  desiioaa  to  please  6od  alone,  ds^otadi 
Umadf  to  a  monastic  fife,  $ckntfir  neatiiiSf  ei  sapmUer  tsr 
doduSf  knowkigiy  ignoiant,  and  wisely  mdeamed*^  Tbm 
aandidatea  for  admission  into  this  oider  were  indeed  re^ 
fairad  to  receive  preparatory  instmotions^  and  fca  Hum 
paypoaaschool& were  erected;  bntitdoea  not  appear,, tinil 
any  pM)idsion  was  made  in  these  schools  for  staily  o£  aiq^ 
Uftd^eith^secnlar  are  sacred ;  the  candidates  seemtohai^ 
been  witoUy  employed,  either  in  manaallabomv  or  in  juch 
religioas  exercises  aa  were  judged  necessavy  to  finm.  t^mm 
to  habits  of  piety  and  sanctity*  And  the  case  waa  Hm 
same  with  vespect  to  otber  celebrated  monastic  institni* 
lions»^^  The  troth,  therefore,  seems  to  be,  Oat  there  was 
ntLdirect  estobiashm^it  in  these  societies  fbs  tfaa  ekwonsagei) 
m€»t  and  prqpagaticm  of  learning ;  but  ^kat  a  loi^  coarse 
ef:  kisare  and  retirement  naturally  lied  toe  monks,  to  sedn 
relief  from  the  fieitigiie  of  absobito  inaction  in  speculation 
Sind  stody^  and  that  in  this  manner  monasteries  gradnalfy 
became  seats  of  learning.  Tins  good  end  was  probabI]r 
promoted  by  Casstodoms,  who  about  this  time  wrote  Jk^ 
siiMumes  IHvkuB  et  Bmnan€B,  '^  Lectures  on  Subjecto.qf 
Divine  and  Human  Learning,"  tor  the  use  of  his  own  monks* 

At  this  period,  whe»  the  Lombards  and  oiSa&t  barbar 

i«  Fabiic.  Bibliogr.  Antiq.  c  xi.  p.  368.   Id.  Bib.  Lat  M^sd^  t  i.  p»  j9M 
»  Anton.  SommaHistor.  Tit  xv.  c.  13.    Coming.  Acsid.  Ant.  Duui»ul. 

Id.  Sappl.  30. 
*<  Baillet.  Yit  nov.  SS.    Basnag^  Hist  Eccl.  1.  xxi.  c.  4.  t  iv.  p;  16a|, 

Holsten.  Codr  Regnl.  Rom.  166t    G.  Naiid.  Conject  Caus.  Ktfmpenv. 

p.  156. 
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0HAP.  ii.|    amniAvu  t*  the  Kiiiaas  a^z. 

ifam  ktd  estaUMied  liie  emfrire  nf  ignoraBM  »  IIU^ 
imd  tile  Safeacetts  bad>  by  tke  torror  of  their  aim«v  div^ 
fersed  die  small  renaiiiB  of  leaniiiif  in  Spain  and  JFnmM, 
Philosoplqr^  now'80  disguised. as  scarcely  to  be  known^ 
and  tli&  Ifnses^  vriih  thetr  lyres  nrow  almost  nnstrongv  conld 
find  no  etfaor  secure  retreat  than  in  the  islands  of  Great  Bei^ 
tain  and  Ireland.^^  Several  schools  of  learning  were  at 
Ada  time  established  in  Ireland,  to  which  the  English  aeoft 
liieir  ddldren  for  edacation;  and  fircMn  these  nmsctiei 
many  acholars  returned  to  England^  and  obtained  great 
repntation«  It  is  probable,  tiiat  the  British  youth  were 
sent  to  the  Irish] schools  to  study  philosophy;  fat  But 
says,^  '^  What  shall  I  say  of  Ireland,  who,  despising  fite 
dai^eni  of  the  sea,  is  m^^rating  to  our  coasts  with  ahnotfl 
her  whole  train  of  philosophers  V  England  seems  to  have 
been  much  indebted  to  Ireland  for  the  leaned  men  whose 
names  distinguished  this  period  of  her  history* 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  sfcholars  of  dns  age  was  Theo- 
dore CiUx,  of  Tarsus,  a  monk,  who  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century  was  created  archbishop  of  Cantoi>uijr 
by  Pope  Vitafian.  He  brought  into  Kngtaad  a  larg6  col- 
lection of  Greek  and  Latin  books,  and  being  himsdtf  a  tola^ 
table  proficient  in  ttie  metrical  art,  in  astronomy,  in  e0cl»- 
siastioal  calculations,  and  in  mmdc,  he  instructed  otheni 
in  these  branches  of  learning.  His  successors,  Berechfr- 
wald,  Tobias  bishop  of  Rochester,  Aldhelm  of  Sherborne^ 
and  others,  made  some  efibrts  towards  the  advancement  of 
knowledge.^  But  this  feeble  Hgfat  conld  do  littte  towards 
the  dispersion  of  the  Cimmerian  daikness  which  had  eveiw 
spread  the  world.  Notwithstanding  their  laudable  exer* 
tions,  Bede,  one  of  the  greatest  lights  of  the  ei^ith  oentury, 
speaks  of  it  as  a  fiict  not  to  be  observed  without  tears>  that 
tiie  church  was  oontinually  becoming  weaker  audi  mete 
corrupt.*' 

The  Vtner0iMeBed^mmhomiMe72,  etOfi,  at  Janow, 

^  itolgeri  vet  Biog.  ii^imI  Caabdeti. 

»TiiVitS.OeniuliiL    Conf.  Akwiii  in  Vit.  Wiflibrord.  , 

>»  H.  Spclman.  ad  A.  C.  668.  t.  i.  p.  162.  Cave.  p.  387.  Oudin.  do  Scr. 
1^.11.^.  1655.    B^d^Ifi«tADg.Li¥.o.l.2.    Coiiriiig.Le.^98S. 
^1bpfHi.A\kgrHi9m.\.PF,c.%    Beto  Hilt  Cent  LLC.  8. 
**  Bed.  Op.  t.  ill.  p.  151. 
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SKllfi  OF  THK  FHILQ80PHY  OF  «!£     [bOOK  Mib 

in  Dwfaai^  Mquired  the  elenifsota  #f  lear^^ 
texj  of  Saint  Peter,  and  was  ordained  a  piiest  by  John-ef 
Beverley,  bishop  of  Hoi^^tad,  or  Hexhiun.  Tbougk  Hii 
£une  of  bis  learning  obtained  him  an  invitation  from  Pop* 
SergioSy  be  chose  to  remain  in  bis  monastery,  and  prose^ 
cute  his  studies.  He  wrote  many  books*  of  which  tM 
most  valuable  is  his  Ecclesiastical  History.  Bede  had 
great  merit,  not  only  in  the  diligence  with  which  he  studied 
both  sacred  and  profane  literature,  in  an  age  so  unfavooi^ 
able  to  learning,  but  in  ibe  pains  which  he  took  to  dissemi>- 
nate  knowledge.  He  was  conversant  with  the  writings  of 
the  ancients,  and  drew  from  these  pure  fountains  his  know^ 
ledge  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  philosophy.  His  eni^ 
dition  so  far  exceeded  that  of  the  generality  of  his  contem- 
poraries, tiiat  &ey  set  no  bounds  to  their  admiration.  His 
writings  became  the  chief  guide  of  youth  in  their  acad^mi*- 
cal  studies,  and  furnished  popular  discourses,  which,  under 
the  authority  of  the  bishops,  were  read  by  the  clergy  to  the 
people.  On  these  accounts  he  obtained  the  appellation  of 
ttie  Venerable  Bede.^  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his 
industry  was  indefettigable,  and  that,  considering  the  dis* 
advantages  under  which  he  laboured,  his  attainments  were 
great ;  but,  either  he  wanted  that  strength  of  judgment^ 
without  which  a  great  philosopher  can  never  be  formed,  or 
the  errors  and  prejudices  of  his  age  were  obstacles  in  his 
way,  which  he  had  not  vigour  of  mind  sufficient  to  over- 
come. His  philosophical  works  are,  for  the  most  part, 
compilations  from  former  writings,  which  contributed  little 
iowwds  the  improvement  of  science,  and  which,  in  the  pre- 
sent advanced  state  of  knowledge,  will  scarcely  repay  the 
trouble  of  perusal.    Bede  died  about  the  year  735. 

Another  Englishman  of  great  distinction  at  this  period 
was  Alcmn,  a  pupil  of  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York.  Un-. 
der  his  preceptor,  who  was  an  eminent  patron  of  learning, 
and  himself  a  learned  man,  he  acquired  the  knowledge  not 
only  of  &e  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  but  of 
mathematical  and  philosophical  science.  After  the  Vene- 
rable Bede,  he  became  an  eminent  teacher  both  of  Ian- 

n  Oudin.  de  S.  E.  t.  i.  p.  1072.  Fab.  Bib.  Lat  Med.  1 1.  p.  486.  Bal. 
Script  Ang.  Cent.  i.  p.  84.  Fuller.  PneC  <^d  Res  Aogl.  ap-  BloniiL  Om« 
p.  340. 
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€Bki^  n«]    cHinsriAKs  ih  tfts  middle  itoE.    ^b^ 

gwigM  iuAd  j3ck«KXM»  in  flie  XTnltersHy  of  Cambridge.  €hat- 
femagile^  hearing  of  his  fGone,  invited  bim,  in'  the  year  793» 
to'tab^>e«irt5  and  admitted  him  to  his  confidence.  It  wa$^ 
firobabiy>  flarongfa  the  adrice  and  direction  of  this  learned 
nuui  that  Charlemagne  foimded  msmy  schools  in  France, 
fiSdrmajiy,  and  Italy.  After  acquiring  just  fame  for  the 
twrvices  he  had  rendered  to  learning,  he  died  at  an  ad^ 
Vanced  age  in  the  year  SOi.** 

Bnt  neither  the  learning  of  Alcnin,  nor  the  authority  of 
Bede,  nor  the  power  of  Charlemagne,  could  subdue  the 
ferocity  and  barbarism  of  the  times.  Even  in  the  most 
cdebrated  schools  of  this  age,  the  field  of  instruction  was 
coi^ned  and  barren-.  In  philosophy,  nothing  was  studied 
bat  mathematics  and  logic;  and  the  latter  was  taught  in  a 
tdflingand  useless  mamier,  from  the  book  before-mention«> 
ed,  attributed  to  Augustine.  Neither  preceptor  nor  pup3 
was  at  (his  time  to  be  found,  who  desired,  or  dared  to  at* 
tempt,  greater  things.  The  circle  of  instruction,  or  the 
liberal  Arts,  as  the  term  was  then  understood,  consisted 
•f  two  branches,  the  trivium  and  the  quadrimum :  the  f  n- 
vaun  included  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Dialectics;  the 
ftMdrwium  comprehended  Music,  Arithmetic,  Geometry^ 
and  Astronomy.  The  respective  objects  of  these  seven 
Mheral  arts  are,  after  the  manner  of  the  times,  thus  quaintly 
expressed  in  two  memorable  verses : 

Gramm.  loquitur,  Disi.veradocet,  'Rhet.  verba  colorat; 
"Mxis.  canit,  Ai.numerat,  Geo. ponderat,  Ast.  colit  astra. 

These  seven  heads  were  supposed  to  include  univeiBal 
knowledge.  He  who  was  master  of  these  was  thought  ti> 
have  no  need  of  a  preceptor  to  explain  any  books,  or  t^ 
solve  any  questions  which  lay  within  the  compass  of  hu- 
man reason;  the  knowledge  of  the  trivium  having  furnished 
him  with  the  key  to  all  language,  and  that  of  the  quadri^ 
vium  having  opened  to  him  the  secret  laws  of  nature*^ 

At  a  period  when  few  were  instructed  in  the  trivium% 
and  very  few  studied  the  quadrivium,  to  be  master  of  both 
was  sufficient  to  complete  the  character  of  a  philqsopber. 

^  Pagi  ad  A.  C.  796.  n.  22.  Mabillon,  Sec.  iv.  Bened.  p.  K  Lflaii. 
l,ie'.'j>.  15.31.  Conrigg.  Ant  Ac.  Diss.  iii.  p.  76.  Alctun,  Op.  Par.  16l2. 
B*r.€eiit.  i.  p.  nc^tabr.  Bib.  Lat  Med.  t.  i.  p.  134. 

*«  J.  Sarisber.  Metalog. ).  i.  c.  12. 
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Whm  t^jsits  were  nhooBt  entiMly  aegleoted ;  viiM  vo- 
cals wa-e  only  taught  in  wretched  compilatioiffi^  after  Ham 
model  of  Pope  Gregory's  Moraiia  ;  and  when  CasswdomSy 
Capella,  Isidore,  and  Angustiney  supplied  tbe  plaoe  of 
.&e  ancients,  how  wretched  ssast  hare  been  the  state  of 
knowledge!  especially  when  it  is  added,  (hat  the  libfo^ 
■arts  were  only  taught  in  monasteries^  and  scarcely  ever 
studied  by  any  but  the  clergy,  vrtio  were  thou^  snffid- 
ently  leeuned,  if,  besides  an  acquaintance  with  church 
snviHC,  Chey  were  tolerable  masters  of  the  tiivium.  Be« 
yond  the  precincts  of  the  cloisters  and  schools,  the  nam* 
of  learning  was  scarcely  known ;  military  exploits  were 
Ae  business,  and  gross  luxury  the  amusement  of  the  nobles  ; 
the  inferior  laity  were  sank  in  extreme  indolence,  and  never 
dreamed  of  requiring  a  reason  for  their  religions  belief  or 
^judices;  and  the  clergy  and  monks  had  no  desire  to 
awaken  that  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  is  so  hostile  to  super- 
Stftion  and  spiritual  tyranny* 

'  Through  the  nintti  century,  notwithstanding  the  eflbrts 
which  were  made  for  the  revival  of  learning,  about  itd 
^pdmmencement  under  the  auspices  of  Charlemagne,  igno* 
ranoe  and  barbarism  were  still  predominant.  Nothing 
eontributed  more  to  that  general  contempt  and  neglect  of 
learning,  which  so  strongly  characterizes  this  period,  than 
the  shameful  depravity  of  the  clergy,  of  the  enormity  of 
whose  vices  the  synodical  statutes  and  canons,  as  well  aa 
the  history  of  these  times,  afford  abundant  proofs.  Though 
many  schools  were  erected,  and  though  some  of  these  pro- 
duced men  whose  names  deserve  a  place  in  the  history  of 
fiterature  and  philosophy,  the  united  efforts  of  the  few,  wha 
at  ttis  period  wished  well  to  the  cause  of  learning,  were 
enable  to  counteract  the  poweriul  operation  of  that  indo- 
I^t  and  licentious  spirit  which  prevailed  among  the  ec* 
clesiastics. 

In  England  indeed,* ^(fred,**  for  his  superior  wisdom 
and  merit  justly  styled  The  Great,  did  every  thing  which,  at 
such  a  period,  it  was  possible  for  example  and  authority 
t6  effect,  towards  reviving  the  love  of  learning  and  philo- 

»  lieland,  o.  U5.  Life  of  Alf.  Ed.  Loud.  1^1.  Gonf.  CambdeBp 
Care.  Oudin.  Fabr.  Bib.  Lat.  Med.  t.  i.  p.  6t.  BiMTvyo.  Apot  Ant 
Oxon.    T.  Caius  Vind.  Ant.  Ox. 
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sofph)^    Ll  Ike  mUalt  ef  oU  tbe  cares  of  his^  bmy  w^ 
tiMiiUdfiomfi  rei^^  ke  is  said  to  have  devoted  eight  honw 
q£  every  day  to  study  and,  derolioik.    By  this  pofrse vermis 
wqifpHcatiaUf.  he  made  such  proficieney  in  the  knowledge  of 
gprammar,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  history,  matiiematics,  and^ 
pertry>  diat  he  had,  among  his  contemporaiies,  m  points 
of  leaiming,  few  eqnals,  and  no  superiors^.    His  VfrHbkgBf 
aflUMig  winch  was  a  Saxon  translation  of  Boethios  JDe  Con^ 
sokUiane,  are  a  sufficients  proof  of  his  leamng.    At  the* 
aame  time  that  he  enconraged  letters  by  his  example,  is^ 
mtide  nse  of  evefy  means  in  his  power  to  banish  barbarisms 
from  his  kingdom.    He  invited  learned  men.  tsom  all  conn'-^ 
tdes  to  reside  in  Britain,  and  made  ample  provision^  for 
tbent  support  in.  the  capacity  of  pubUc  professops^    Bo* 
founded  the  University  of  Oxford,  so  celebrated  in  acado^ 
mtcal  history  from  that  time  to  the  present  day ;  and  in- 
stituted {m>fessorships.in  grammar,  rhetoric,  philosophy, 
and  theology.     In  the  execution  of  this  landable  designy 
he  was  much  asasted  [by  Neot^  a  moi^    Ingulf,  abbot  of 
Cnoyland,  speaking  of  Alfbed^  says,^  ^he  was  so  assida-* 
ona  in  sacred  reading,  that  he  always  carried  in  his  bosoiff 
a  psalter,  or  some  other  edifying  book;  and  he  invited 
leaned  foreigners  to  his  palace,  to  assist  him  in  his  studies^ 
and  afterwards^  bei^wedupon  them  ecclesiastical  honours^ 
Gdmbald,  who  was  famous  foi  Ms  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  his  skill  in  church  music,  he  sent  for  front 
France,  and  appointed  him^  abbot  of  the  new  monaster]^ 
which  he  had  erected  at  Winchester.    Joannes  Scotus^  as 
eminent  philosopher,  he  appointed  abbot  of  the  monastery 
of  Atheling ;  and  other  men  of  distinguished  learning  he 
advanced  to  the  Ughev  stations  in  the  church/'^    But  these 
meritorious  efforts  for  the  i^estoration  of  science  and  learn* 
ing  were  soon  rendeced  abortive  by  the  inoursions  of  the 
Danes,  and  the  subsequent  cruelties  of  Harold,  winch 
overwhelmed  the  whole  country,  not  excepting  the  schools, 
in  confusion  and  calamity^    From,  this  time,  to  the  Nor^ 
man  conquest  in  the  eleventh  century,  knowledge  in  Eng^ 
land  was  at  so  low  an  ebb>  tixai,  according  to  William  of 
Malmsbury,^  both  sacred  and  profane  learning  were  be^ 


^  Hist,  CroylaBck  up,  Oudii^.  1.  c.  p.  S\!t, 

^  Conf.  Potydor.  VirgH.  de  Invert t.  Rer.  c.  71. 

*  L.  in.    Conf.  Matt  Wcstmonast.    Clirou.  Ann.  839. 
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come  obsoletse,  and  the  clergy  were  scarc^  i^Ie  to  irtM»*< 
mer  out  the  words  of  the  sacrament;  and  he  who  nndisrstooA 
grammar  was  admired  .by  the  rest  as  a  prodigy  of  learnings 

We  mnst  not  omit  to  mention,  among  the  learned  mem 
(d  this  century,  Rabanm  Maums,^  pupil  of  Alcuin,  a&d 
l^erwards  a  preceptor  in  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  in  Hesse^ 
It  wa3  his  custom,  and  that  of  his  colleagues,  not  only  to 
instruct  their  pupils  in  theology,  but  in  every  kind  of  lite- 
rature and  science ;  for  ^'  these  learned  men  thought^  that  n0^- 
one  could  understand  the  Scriptures,  who  wasunacquamtedt- 
with  human  learning/'^  Rabanus  acquired  so  high  a  re- 
putation for  knowledge  and  piety  through  all  Grermany  and 
France,  that  many  of  the  nobility  entrusted  him  widi  tbe:- 
education  of  their  sons.  In  the  year  847,  he  was  adyanceit' 
to  the  see  of  Mentz.*^ 

Btit  the  first  place  among  the  scholars  of  ttiis  age  is  oer- 
tainly  due  to  Joannes  Scotus,  sumamed  Enigma,  He  i» 
^aid  by  some  writers  to  have  been  a  native  of  the  town  pf 
Aire  in  Scotland,  and  by  others  to  have  been  bom  in  Here^ 
fordshire.  For  his  profound  knowledge  of  philosophy  he 
obtained,  among  the  writers  of  the  Middle  Age,  the  ap^ 
pellation  of  Scotus  the  Wise,  Having  early  acquired  (by 
^hat  means  is  not  certainly  known)  an  uncommon  stock  of 
erudition,  he  penetrated  further  than  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries into  the  mysteries  of  the  Grecian,  and  especially 
the  Alexandrian,  philosophy.  The  fame  of  his  learning 
reached  Charles  the  Bald,  who  invited  him  into  France,  ad- 
fpdtted  him  to  his  intimacy,  and  gave  him  the  direction  of 
the  university  of  Paris.  But  a  circumstance  soon  after- 
wards arose,  which  brought  upon  him  much  obloquy  and 
persecution.  The  (Greek  emperor,  Michael  the  Stamm^er^ 
bad,  in  the  year  824,  sent  over,  as  a  present  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  western  emperor,  Lewis  the  Mild,  the  treati^tes 
of  the  supposed  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  which  had  long 
been  held  in  great  veneration  among  the  Greek  Christians* 
This  book,  Charles  the  Bald,  who  could  not  read  Greek, 
was  earnestly  desirous  of  perusing  in  a  Latin  translation^ 
This  desire  was  doubtless  increased  by  the  opinion  which 
at  this  time  universally  prevailed,  though  without  any 

»  Lann.  c.  8.  Pagi  Crit.  Antib.  ad  A,  814.  n.  28,  M»bUI.  Sea  iv. 
Ben.  pi.  ^  Tritliem.  Chron.  Hink  Ao.  813. 

»»  Trithem.  de  S.  E.  c.247. 
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^bifc  CHratiaA  t^MMM*  or  apMlie  is  f^ce.  Ai4ietW- 
^pMitofiiiie  Mopetpr,  JCMiiteB  ficntw  uadcvtooiL  Aw ttA 
^  teMMhrfing  tiie  l^oiAm  ef  flu  fiiongrtfiiijs,  ^  Ota  th^  CeU^ 
<iiiM>Mfciyy^  ''  On  the  Ecolesiutfcal  mmxc^f  f^  On 
OMm  if«mef ;"  and  ^^  On  Mjrjiie  Tiwologr.''  Thei^ 
teckB  (Mu  wedwd  mA  gteat  «agn>MM  bjr  dui  iMflterik 
^hwchiM.   The  tmndatt^,  iMMfreror,  teing  mMi(6  wittuMt 

«i»iMiiv9d feklijof the ofanrch ef  BMte,  the  po]^, |iicli#- 
ies4li0Fif8t,  waetdgUydiiqaeaBed,  ondiirrateAihmdMi- 
iqp  leMmr  to  flie^Bpezor,  Teq^ring  diat  Soetwehoidd  he 
»>«iolioi€rom  Ae  Usiveraity  of  FAite,  and  sent  to  Boitttf. 
^■Sheonperwliad  too  inucii  reelect  fi>r8cotiui  to  obey  the 
jpope*«  order;  bet  Scotes  (bought  it  edi4«eelil#,  Jor  Ids 
M^,  loveClTOftonFiM48,  andoAer^iiedeodiof  theem- 
yn^r  is^niid  to  iMMwretonied  mto  Eogleiid.^ 

it  ^«im  liie  tiMdetkm  of  this  book  ^fakdi  re^^ 
laMHdedge^Alextsdriaa  Platoi^Mi  nfteireistt,  o&d  hod 
the  fMMdattOQ  <rf  the  mystioid  ^istem  of  tlieologf  wldeh 
eikervmrds  so  generally  preTailed.  Thius  phaoeopU^iml  etl- 
Ihe^laeiii,  bora  te  the  Eaet^  nowfadied  by  Plato,  educated 
in  AiexaEftdria,  niatiired  in  Aaia,  and  adopted  Mo  %it 
CtoeA  ehnrcii,  i^omA  its^way,  ^nnder  the  pveteitt  and  Mrtho^ 
fity  of  9SL  apoetofie  Bane,  nito  flie  weetem  dMveh,  fltai 
there  prodaoed  ioniimeraMe  voscbiefe. 

Srigetta  was  expert  in  metaphyseal  euMMiee,  «id  i^ 
pKed  then  to  Oe  eluofdation  of  theological  tenets.  8e 
iiw4e  a  boefc  ^' On  the  Nalare  of  Thtegs,'' ^RfUeh  Oale  dl^ 
tarbedlfi  its  qcdet  repose,  and  published  nnder  A«  Htfe^  of 
J^mmd  th^  Brigena  de  DMsiana  Ifaimra  lAhri  quinqtie, 
dktdMderati,^^'  Five  Books  of  J.  8e.  Brigena,  liMig  wished 
fbr,  OB  the  DivtoioB  of  Natni^*''  At  the  entrance  of  the 
iroik^  he  divides  nature  kito  that  which  creates  md  ib  not 
cfeaited;  thatwhieh  is  created  and  creates ;  that  whiiA  1^ 
ofoated  and  does  not  create;  €Hid  thotwliiehiieither  cfealeA 
Bfpr  is  created.    If  the  reader  vi^es^  for  vsyAirflierepeeii' 

«^OEdii]LL|r.  C.19.  ChroB*  Scot  ]S4.  Q^lm.  Conrk.  Aot.  Af, 
Sapp.  31.  6.  Malmsbur.  de  C«st.  Keg.  Ang.  1.  iL  c.  4.  S.  Dunelm.  Re- 
«q»it  ad  A.  C»  882.  Mat.-Weftm.  Ftor.  Hist^d  A.883.  KofC^rHove- 
doi.  Aub.  «d  888.    MaWIHod.  1.  e.  "  Oxoo.  1681.  Tol. 
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«Mkof  tke  singolaiityof  jf^aimefi^ataSy.let  him  attead4» 
the  following  azgoment  for  ttie  etnenity  of  Uiewwld:^ 
^  Nothing  can.be  an  accident  with  respect  to  God;  eonsei* 
foently,  it  was  not  an  ttcctdent  with  respect  to  him  to  ficame 
the  worid:  therefore  Grod  did  not  exist  before  fas' created 
Hm  world ;  for  if  he  had,  it  would  hare  happened  to^Um.  to 
create;  that  is,  creatkm  would  hayebeen  an  accident  of  the 
Divine  Nature.  Grod  therefore  precedes  the  world,  not  ia 
the  order  of  time,  hut  of  causality.  Hie  cause  always  wa8> 
aad  is,  and  will  be,  and  therefore  the  eflEect  always  1ms  sub* 
sisted,  doth  subsist,  and  will  subsist ;  that  is,  ih»  universe 
is  eternal  in  its  cause.''  Hence  he  taught  that  Grod  is  all 
thmgs,'  and  that  all  things  are  God ;  by  which  he  probably 
meant  the  same  with  the  Oriental,  Cabbalistic^  and  Alex* 
andrian  philosophers,  and,  after  these,  with,  the  followers 
of  Origen,  Synesius,  and  the  supposed  Dionysius,  that  all 
things  have  eternally  proceeded  by  emanation  from  Gtod, 
aiid  wiU  at  length  return  into  him  as  streams  to  their  source. 
Accordingly  he  says,  that  after  the  resurrection  nature  itself 
will  return  to  Grod;  Grod  will  be  all  in  all,  and  there  will 
r^nain  nothing  but  God  alone.^ 

These  brief  specimens  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  ihe  phi- 
losophy of  Erigena  was  founded  in  the  enthusiastical  no- 
tions of  universal  deification ;  and  consequently,  that  hq  is 
rather  to  be  ranked  among  the  fanatical  than  among  the 
atheistical  philosophers.  By  introducing  into  the  western 
church  the  books  of  the  supposed  Dionysius,  he  sowed  the 
seeds  of  that  mystical  theology,  which  afterwards  spread 
through  the  church,  and  which  has  not  to  this  day  be^i  en- 
tirely eradicated.  The  monastic  life^  which  afforded  so 
much  leisure  for  indulging  the  flights  of  imagination,  and 
so  many  opportunities  for  an  ostentatious  display  of  piety, 
WHS  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  enthusiasm ; 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  times  made  it  perfectly  easy  foe 
those  who  were  inclined  to  practise  upon  vulgar  credulity, 
to  execute  their  design.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
dreams  of  Mysticism  were,  under  the  authority  of  a  sup- 
posed apostolical  name,  extensively  propagated.  But  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  treat  of  this  subject  more  fuUy  in 
another  place ;  it  may  suffice  for  the  present  to  have  shewn, 

»•  lb.  I.  in.  p,  184.  «•  p.  232» 
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bjn'wiiat  channel  the  stream  of  enflnnliasm,  whieh  Ooj;^ 
and  other  fathers  brought  into  the  eastern  chnrch,  passed 
OVOT  to  tte  West. 

•    Besides  the  learned  m^i  who  have  already  been  neii* 
Imied^  the  ninth  century  produced  a  few  others  whose  names 
ahoold  net  be  omitted.    Eginhart,^  secretary  to  the  em- 
peror Chartonagne,  had  philosophy  snffici^it  to  be  capaW 
0f  conrecting  the  terrors  of  Charlemagne,  when,  npon  the 
appearance  of  a  comet,  that  emperor  inquired  of  him» 
what  fatal  change  this  phenomenon  portended,  by  qnoting 
Ihe  words  of  the  prophet :  *^  Be  not  thou  afraid  of  the  signs  * 
of  heav^DL.'"    He  wrote  the  life  of  Charlemagne,  in  a  style 
superior  to  the  general  taste  of  the  age.^    Hmcmar,  arch* 
Ushop  of  Rheims,  distinguished  himself  by  the  zeal  and  in* 
gemdty  with  winch  he  maintained  the  controversy  of  (he 
times  conceming  predestination,  and  by  his  attention  to 
moral  philosophy.    He  wrote  treatises^  '^  On  the  Character 
^^id  Office  of  a  King  f  ''  On  Virtues  and  Vices ;"  and  "  On 
the  different  Facultlies  of  the  Mind  ;'*  which  were  chiefly 
designed  to  correct  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.®    Paul  Wif^ridy^  a  m<mk  of  Cassel,  was, /or  his 
leaming  and  ability,  much  esteemed  by  Charlemagne :  he 
studied  not  only  theology,  but  history,  poetry,  and  philo- 
sophy.   Agobardy^  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  Ihe  midst  of  flie 
general  n^lect  of  phy»cal  study,  wrote  a  treatise  on  hail 
and  thunder,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  correct  the  absurd 
suppositions  of  the  vulgar;  and  another,  in  which  he  in* 
^med  into  Ihe  natural  causes  of  an  epidemier  epilepsy. 
Gritmbaid;  invited  from  France  to  England  by  Alfred,  ' 
greatly  promoted  the  study  of  letters  in  England.    JSric,^^ 
a  mcndc  of  Auxerre,  was  preceptor  to  Lotharius,  the  son  of 
the  emperor  Charles  the  Bald.    He  appears  from  his  writ- 
ings to  have  been  bett^  acquainted  witti  the  Greek  and 
itfUin  tongues  than  most  of  his  coutanporaries,  and  to  have 
been  capable  of  producing,  from  his  own  stores,  more  useful 
works' than  his  Collectanea,  which,  after  the  bad  taste  of 

^  Maibillon.  Sec.  W.    Baned.  p.  i. 

^  Ed.  Schadldc.  IVig.  ad  Rben.  1711*  4to.  Epist  Egiidi.  £d.  WtMk. 
Fniik.  1707. 
**  Trithetn,  c  264.  >>  Pet  Diacon.  de  IJlast  Vir.  CasiD.  c.  S* 

^  Caye  Hist.  L.  p.  438.  Doiti.  de  Colon.  Hist  Lit  do  Lyon,  t  iL  p.  93. 
«<  Fabr.  I  c.  t  ii.  p.  327.    Mabill.  Ann.  t  i^  p.  '4IXL 
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The  fieeble  exertions  of  diese  and  other '. 

«Mri9Mlei*  world,  w^e^Ao%te«ffieiaat  to  diitrOy<M 
oM^hfi^ofbavbarisM,  at «  period  ivlmi  pfa>lid  aflWri^  airii 
prfWriMTMum^s,  Qttted  to  estaibliah  it.  Wldlsl  d^  diiM' 
cofdre%»^thro«||^shiiesi(eT6rypafl  of  Eweipe^tetio 
iddditofthe^mriioflhoNormajMii^FNaice,  the  JliiwuwiM 
of  tte  bfcrfhers  LoOarins,  Ch«iM,  and  Lonte,  aadtttob^ 
Mjftifma  of  «be  Hwm  iifto  Faitfioitia  and  Oennairy^aaid tf 
tie  NoMiattg  and  Itauies  into  EngloM,  it  ttas  iMiffoeiMJo 
flMit  leaisiiif  and  ptaiosophy  Afould  floiiiiA;  4spwMiy 
lAen  itmstfter  added,  thattboee  who  alettomlghei 
JKlel^topromoletheM,  difenrndce  andciersfy,  ^m^i 
in  toBsmy,  idfeness,  drusiwnnesd^  attd  debaoelMii^*  Hi0 
AOtflieteiove  difictijt  lo  assign  suiBeient  eawea  for  tteif 
Boratoeeof  tUo  peiiody  trUdi  prer^ed  to  mich  a  ahmeM 
degree,  tlwet  insCnictiona  were  giyett  hy  ttie  jMipe  le^  AM 
MbbopBi  that  they  should  make  Mqoirfes  itkot^  tbe 
pttriAtes  of  their  respeoti^e  dlst^cts,  whether  ite  ofBcinUHg^ 
olei^  eoohi  read  (lie  goepc^  and  epistles  eOMeclhf y  surf 
g#fe  diem  a  Hterat  interpretalion^  Anotter  portof  tkhi>hl- 
qcdry  into  tfw  leaMfaig^of  the  oIei«y  was,  whether  fliey.  eo«iA 
tepea^  iM^Morflitr,  die  AAatnurittB  creed,  and  mfiifMmd 

^mf$^^  Oislamar^anairchbisbopof  Bliriias,  taftinfCMdMi 
iq^oitfbefDiehiscondeeralionito  read  a  portion  ef  the  gotfj 
l^ds,  waif  fomd  so  shameftiHy  ignoranC,  as  not  to  mMter^ 
i^tMd  the  Hterat  meaning^  of  lite  passage. 

IbetMekdiarkness  which  hi^  now  se  fongo^m-spread^'Ai^ 
#oiMvirasnoti*thesiiialiestdegreedlsper^^  ZSnIM 

GiHtwi^.  At  the  he^Mkigr  of  this  centory,  M  Aesyliod 
of  iBheimS)  anveng  oth^  grtevons  cottplatets,  it  wa9  s^Ud/* 
^  WhiM  e^en  atRotne  scarcely  any  one  has  as  mnehlettV' 
iigc  aio  Would  be  necessary  for  a  porter,  with  what  fiodf 
shaU  any  one  dare  to  teach  what  he  himself  has  not 
1e«itied  f  The  wretcheid  state  of  leaning  and  philosoiAy 
at  this  time  may  be  inferred  from  the  narrow  limits  of  ISat 

**  Reginon.  de  Discipniia  Eod.  sub.  ioii. 
**  Baron,  ad  Aim.  992^  u.  126. 
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riieta]Aij''i»i^tf  ft^toiiee!  i^m  ttfhtnown,  were  n6w  tibe  trtAM>isi 
«9l«taf  «f  Atf'  l6kit^  6f  file  dclleols}  and  yeiy  fcW  ttA^ 
Tanced  beyond  the  trivium.  If  dialectics  were  more  dtttdiiMl 
itttf  MatSded  fta&iii  ^  pree6^g  Sinttttj,  fbef  #er^  ap- 
pSM  f d  no  oth^r  p<i^od6  thitti  to'  main^  ftii6i6ns,  btft 
«tfl6iliet^,  ^otfteMMnttf  on  flieoldgieal  dogm^.  J<3^  df 
BiffiiAttfy  cditf^Ia&i9,^  ^'  MeA  at  fiiis  fime  v«^stdflicfb'#ftoU 
HtM  in  coii(roveif<sy }  cTefili  ffis^trting  in  the  punHc  iiitr<9etd. 
WKm  too  old  for  an;^  other  employment,  theystiH  fett6A 
^UijffbjOotim  fin*  AOsMfi ;  al#ayd  dieekingbttt  never  sttrttii^ 
at  troth,  becanse  they  &re  ignorttrit  of  the  ancletitts,  or  din^ 
dida  fo  adopt  their  op^ons,  foft  eter  framing  n^  errors 
<if  fteiif  own,  <#,  flirongh  poverty  of  judgment,  retaffing  the 
tijplhiottd  and  sayings  of  others,  a!nd  compiling  an  incoil^ 
distenl  inass,  otxt  of  whiefi  each  ailthor  wonid  fbd  it  Ai- 
icnHf  io  recover  Ms  own.**  These  contentions  may  not  irt*^ 
jifQ^Iybe  considered  asr  fiie  infancy  of  the  Scholastic  jdti* 
iMophy ;  they  Ad  not,  however,  hhider  the  general  ](nfeVa^ 
Mice  &t  a  rafosi  astohishittg  degree  of  ignorance.  Th6 1^ 
cords  of  Aese  fime^  nv^vtion^  a  bishop  o^  Padei^bome, 
HfM  had  so  enfi^y  neglected  the  stody,  not  oidy  of  ftd 
^UMtMimii  but  the  trwktik,  that  he  was  n6t  dble  to  reaid 
tte  psaltei^,  wfffiout  co^rtmttfing  the  most  hidicrons  blmi- 
SeftB.^  TMs  universal:  igtioratfce  Wks  accompanied  wtOi 
Miversed^  superstition  and  credulity.  It  is  at  pfesenf 
ifeareeiy  to  be  conceived  bow  easily  fiie  most  exfravag^f 
and  absurd  tales  of  marvellous  events  and  miracles  were 
beliov6d,  aM  how  much  inffnence  flie  clergy,  by  means^  of 
IMbo  {i^&,  notwithsfending  <£feir  heinous  immorafity,  every 
where  obtained.  £tow  (at  coi^ruption  of  manners  now  pror 
iPflEile#  among  them,  may  be  conceived  from  the  advice  of 
JSd^,  king  of  England,  to  his  clergy,^  in  which  be  np^^ 
brai<y  Aem  witti  luxury,  grossness  of  language,  lasciViduS" 
ness  of  ihanners,  and  neglect  of  duty.    When  (he  clergy', 

«« Metalbg.  1.  ii.  C,  7. 
«•  LeibiiitzrCo}}.  Str.  Btubs.  i  i.  p.  556. 

^  He  read,  Bmniit  dominM  t'egiinu  etreginii  wndu  H  nniiabut  tuk,  fbr 
fMmuUs  et/amuktbmiuk, 

*^  Spelman.  Coiif.  Barotr.  ad  Ann.  025.  n.  9, 10. 
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Vho  aloae  pireteiided  to  Immmf^  w€yg  tbufl  iirfm»fjm  fer 
tbeb  Tices,  it  was  impossible  that  learniog  itt^  ghorid 
not  fall  into  contempt  among  the  laity.  Every  traoe  of  lir 
tat^txae  and  philosophy  most  at  this  period  have  been  lost, 
JmuI  they  not  met  with  a  few  sealons  patrons  and -able 
supporters. 

Among  the  patrons  of  literature  which  this  age  produced^ 
are  the  emperors  Oiko  the  First  and  Second,  who  had  them* 
selves  some  learning,  and  afforded  provision  and  encou- 
ragement to  learned  men,^  tatdAthehtan  and  Edgar, kiagB 
of  England,  the  former  of  whom  employed  certain  Jewish 
converts  to  translate  the  Old  Testament  into  English,  and 
himself  wrote  several  books  in  English  •  and  Latin,  among 
which  was  a  treatise  on  astrology.^ 
.  Among  the  supporters  of  literature  we  find,  in  Fagland^ 
Bridferth,^  who,  besides  commenting  upon  Bede^  wrote  a 
treatise  De  Principiis  Mathematicis,  ^^  On  Mathematical 
Principles,''and  Computus  Latinarum,  Chrtecorum,  jBieftrre- 
Ancm,  et  Anglorum,  *^  On  the  Methods  of  Computing  among 
the  Latins,  Greeks,  Hebrews,  and  English,"  preserved  in 
the  Bodleian  Library;  Dumtan,  archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
wiio,  besides  the  encouragement  which  he  gave  to  the  study 
of  liberal  arts  in  others,  himself  wrote  several  books^ 
among  which  is  a  treatise  ''  On  Occult  Philosophy  ;*'  Ethels 
wold  and  Oswald,  who  wiUi  Dunstan  were  preceptors  to 
Edgar^ — In  France,  Remigius,  Constantine,  and  Abia, 
monks  who  appear  to  have  been,  for  the  period  in  which 
they  lived,  well  read  in  letters  and  philosophy. — And  in 
Germany,  Nanno,  of  Stavem,  in  West  Friesland,  who,  in 
the  tenth  century,  wrote  a  Commentary  upon  Plato,  De  Le- 
gibus  et'de  Republica;  and  upon  Aristotle,  De  Cosh  ei- 
Mundo,  etdeEthids:  Baldric,  preceptor  to  jfouno,  the 
brother  of  Otho  the  Great;  and  others.^^ 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  among  the  learned  of  this 
century  was  Gerbert,  a  native  of  Orleans,  archbishop  tof 
Bheims,  and  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  II.  He  merits 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  list  of  natural  philosophers, 
on  account  of  the  skill  which  he  at  this  period  acquired 

«'  Mabill..  Pracf.  in  Sec.  v.  Bcncd.  Laun.  c.  21.  Coaring.  Aat.  Acad. 
Sop.  42.  *^  Fitii.  p.  173.  *^  Leianc.  c.  136. 

«>  Fabric.  Bibl.  Lat.  Med.  t.  t.    C9nring.  Aut  Sapp^  43. 
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in*  wMihcfmMiCB,  Aiechamed,  hjAnMicB,  and  astttntom jr, 
Dilbmar,  writing  co&oemiiig  G^rbert^  says,^  *^  He  was 
Wen  skilled  in  astronomical  observations;  and  fisu'-excieBed 
Us  GOi^emporafies  in  various  kinds  of  knoiiiiedge.  After 
his  banishment  from  France,  he  fled  to  the  emperor  Otho» 
and  dnrmg  his  stay  with  him  at  Magdeburg,  he  made  a 
clock,  which  he  corrected  by  observing  through  a  tnbe  ^  a 
certain  star  by  which  sailors  are  guided  in  navigation.^ 
The  knowledge  of  nature  which  Gerbert  possessed,  so  far 
snqpassed  that  of  his  contemporaries,  that  they  fliougfat 
Ilim  possessed  of  magical  power,  and  Benno,  a  cardinal 
it4M>  owed  him  a  grudge  for  his  opposition  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  invented  and  circulated  a  tale  of  his  holding  cw^ 
verse  with  the  devil.^  His  epistles,  of  which  one  hundred 
and  s£Kty-one  are  still  extant,  contain  many  curious  par- 
ticulars respecting  natural  philosophy.^  Sylvesterll.  died 
hi  the  year  1009. 

Numerous  causes  concurred,  in  the  Eleventh  Centwy, 
to  rivet  the  chains  of  ignorance.  The  eruptions  of  bar- 
barous nations  spread  teh'or  and  desolation  tbough  mst^ 
ny  of  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Europe.  The  Christian 
world,  prompted  by  superstition,  undertook  the  romantic 
design  of  expelling  the  Turks  from  Palestine.  Besides 
this,  literature  and  philosophy  met  with  new  interruptions 
and  discouragements.  Hie  small  portion  of  learning  which 
remained  was  studiously  confined  within  the  waHs  o&  mo- 
nasteries by  ecclesiastics,  who  found  that  the  best  way  to 
preserve  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  wealth  and 
power,  was  to  keep  the  laity  still  more  ignorant  than  them- 
selves. At  the  same  time,  the  laity  were,  through  super- 
stitious credulity,  not  disinclined,  for  the  safety  'of  their 
souls,  to  submit  their  understandings  to  the  direction  of 
their  priests ;  and  were  easily  pelrsuaded;  that  learning  and 
philosophy  were  nothing  more  than  handmaids  to  theology, 
and  therefore  could  be  of  no  use  but  to  the  clergy.    And,  in- 

••  Gfaron.  L  vi.  p.  doa    CoaC  Tritbem.  c  S04.    Laun.  p.  .79. 

•*  Tfllo^oopet  pat  being  yet  in  use,  this. was  probably  nothing  more  than 
an  open  tabe,  intended  to  keep  off  the  surrounding  rays  or  light. 

**  Leo  Urbevitan.  in  Deliciis  Erudit.  Lamii,  t.  ii.  p.  163.  Baron.  Ann. 
1003.. 

«  Ed.  Wasson.  Par.  l«ll.  4to.    Fab.  Bib.  L.  ^ed.  t  iii.  p.  S37.     . 
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Ami,  kmiMVM^  ^l*>fty^^T(fe#  Otlierwifi^,  wkm  th^r 

m^J^'^^m^^^  :J^j  ^i  weapons,  with  y*^lj^ 

rftk^  f^lmfiikm  iW«Wt  tbe  ,S.^i^»^ns  l  Men  cmplo|f  eil  jp 
.^i^.ar  wil^^aiy  Ufc  W)iiW  t^]^  litfi^?  interest  in  tlie#p  <j<?^- 
*WW«i€«;  ttieiy  virauI4  ftf^ly  l$ftye  the  clergy  in  posses- 
^IjiMI  qf  ikm  pWpsw'>y>  Wb^ve?:  it  niight  b^,  smd  be  co^- 
f£pt  jt9  ^dmire^  li^oujt  ImUMi^  ^  ^^^^^  of  excelleiit^e 
which  tlifiy  did  wt  feUy  ^c^Wir^liiifiiidj  aud  which  they  sufr 
productive  of  no  good  effects. .  l^veu  amoug  the  f^rgx* 
^ost  af  those  wfoo  ^s^p^d  sifter  some  dl^tmptioa  iva^ 
ijoiiteoted  with  VipJ^W  ffi^^g^^elf^  masters  of  ^a  prl^- 
icj^le^  o^d  praQt^^  of  W9^i^ ;  «^  art  \%hich  vyaa  at  |hi^ 
^Iwiie  in  uuch  hiadt?^  rf!pu$l9>  tU^t.W  p^e  who  wji^  igaprant  af 
U  was  judged  qpitli^d  fQjr  jg^y  fi^h*>Mtic  ox  thtolpg^jc^l 
office ;  and  they  who  excelled  in  it  were  ranicd  ^^pnj^ 
phU^ophcrs  iif  Gopsuniinate  ein^yditioii.  So  \iplipt:  yias 
ihe  passion  for  j9ii|^|<r,  tl^c^t  ey^  ppnceH  were  ambiUaus  of 
Sa^^Uvi^m  itr.  RQJwt,  a  Jpm;  q(  France,  was  crainenfly 
j)^4  m  tt^$  ^(^  ^  Q^qwed  great  credit  hy  singing 
^^  ^Mf  <ctergy.^  NcMtwithst^din^  ail  this,  it  does  not 
jlifff^^  tb^t  mvisic  wk^  pommonly  studied  pr  taugiit  upon 
KU^J^pa^c^  priqoip^es*  Sopaue  iiBt>ro?emeut^  howeyer^ 
^fp  ^j^!  I^^Q^yad  ftp}^  thp  monli:^  of  this  period.  Guid^ 
*4^<^> Jl>  ^^i^^<^!i^^^  acqiiired  great  fame  hy  expressii^ 
^  mga^ffll  n^9  i^,  &  <^^  ^ale,  u^,  re,  mi,  fa,  so,  la^  if 
0^^tU^  i^^UlNe  jhQ  Jeajiuqg  of  diis  art.^  He  i^  said  ii> 
^i^.t^n  tliet  wprd^  firpin  c^  hymn  of  Paulus  Diaconus  9^ 

-'^  0  Ut  queant  laxis  Re  «(mare)t6m         ■{  o»U 

-'  Mi  ra ges^oram  PAmuUtuorwk       f)m  t 

^^  So  ivepoUutis  La  «wre«fiiiii,'     '•-■^^'"'^ 

^  Sandi  JotM^igr^^^ii 

'  He;nade  tl^s  invention  public  in  his  Micrpfog^k^  f^i;  ^i^ 
books  I>e  Musica.  After  all,  ttiis  iny^ttioii  was  no  very 
ttaliriiil  iflftpsDTOBMnt  upon  the  aacaeata^  fot  bcf^M^taddo, 
the  mnsical  scale  had  twenty  notes;  and  flie  oetaves%€re 

K      ;       -         '.  /     ••      .,•„'.  I  « 

>^.Tntlraiii.x.  tof.  "  Sigebert,*.  i44^etfn  Chrom  U  AoaJM^. 

••  Weiains  in  Heoi-tologio,  p.  2^.  i    '    •  /  Vf    t*'  •• 
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* M  well  dfitiiigiiighed  'unong  the '  E^gyptiatis  by  ieveti 
▼bweb,  or  by  tbe  mefhod  which  Pope  Ohrtgory  faxtrbducod^ 
tlie  twe  of  the  frst  serton  letters  of  the  alphabet.^ 

Nererflielefls^  the  eleventh  century  was  not  without  its 
learned  men.  Though  science  and  the  arts  met  with  little 
encouragement  from  the  princes  of  this  period^  there  were 
not  wanting  scholars^  whose  genius  and  industry  enabled 
them  in  some  measure  to  rise  above  the  diflSculties  of  tfieir 
^rftiaations^  and  whose  literary  and  philosophical  labours 
cast  some  rays  of  light  upon  this  gloomy  period.  Oliver 
of  Mabnsbury  excelled  his  contemporaries  in  the  know* 
ledge  of  mathematical  and  natural  philosophy.  Ingtifyhus, 
secretary  to  William  the  Conqueror,  devoted  himself  to 
study,  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  made  Aristotle  hfii 
guide  in  philosophy,  and  Cicero  in  rhetoric.^  FiUbetty  a 
pupil  of  Getbert,  who  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Robert; 
king  of  France,  and  of  Canute,  king  of  England,  was  es- 
teemed one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age.^  Berm^ 
ger,  of  Cologne,^  was  a  great  master  of  the  dialectic  art, 
and  displayed  much  courage  as  well  as  good  sense  by  the 
opposition  which  he  made  against  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation ;  an  absurd  dogma,  which  nothing  but  such  a 
total  neglect  of  philosophy  as  disgraced  the  Middle  Age 
could  have  produced.  Bruno,^  of  Cologne,  a  pupil  of 
Berenger,  and  preceptor  and  counsellor  to  Pope  Urban  the 
Second,  retired  into  monastic  life,  and  founded  the  order  of 
Ciartiiusians.  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  op- 
posed the  heresy  of  Berenger,  and  employed  the  weaponii 
of  dialectics  with  great  ingenuity  and  address  in  defence 
of  transubstantiation.  His  writings  <^  are  celebrated  for 
the  purity  of  their  Latinity.  Amelm/^  who  was  also  pre- 
ferred to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  applied  the 
subtlety  of  logic  to  theology.  As  an  example  of  his  re- 
flnement  may  be  mentioned  his  arguments  for  the  being  of 
God,  derived  from  the  abstract  idea  of  Deity,  afterwards 
resumed  by  Des  Cartes.    His  writings,*  *'  On  the  Will  of 

•  V«M.deS€ient.MMli.c.82.§7.    £t  de  Viribos  BytluBi,  pw  M.  - 
'  •  F«Ik  t  iiip.  99.  •^  Tritliein.  c.dl6.    Laiiii.c4a 

•*  Laus.  o.  6.   W.  Malmsb.  Hist  Angl.  L  liL  p.  113.  Sigebert,  c.  164. 

•  Lm«.  «•  4.  •^  £d.  Par.  ie46.  fol.  «  Trithewv  o.  S6h 
••  Par.  IdTft.  IWI.                                       .  .  .      • 
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di»  Of  THB  *3ttH30t«MY,  *Crf  (abAx' Tit: 

^MM^Utine  IVesdettc6,'^  VdA  liiftt  of  ftede^lftti^" 
tion»  and  other  points,  which  aboond  in  logic«A'imdiMM^ 
physical  idistractions,  entiile  him  to  the  honour  of  haring 
largely  contributed  towards  preparing  the  wayjfor  the  Scbo- 
laatic  system,  which  soon  afiarward3  umversally  prevailed. 
To  this  list  must  be  added  Hermamms,^  a  self-taught 
Gennan,  who  wrote  Latin  corrections  ^ot  some  part  of 
Aristotle's  works,  and  who  seems  to  haye  been  the  first 
writer  in  the  West  who  translated  Arabic  books  into  Li^ia. 
.  On  the  whole,  though  Gerbert,  Anselm,  and  some  others 
were  versed  in  the  subtleties  of  logic  and  metaphysics^ 
they  were  so  finr  fr(Mtt  restoring  true  science,  Aat  tt^gf^ft- 
volved  the  study  of  philosophy  in  new  embarrassments. 
The  few  who,  by  the  help  of  superior  genius  and  industig^ 
itused  tiiemselyes  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  tim^ 
lost  themitolves  hi  the  t^louds  of  metajAysics.  They  w^re^ 
whoHy  employed  in  attempting  to  explain  absttact  hotibtrtP 
of  tiieology,  by  terms  afanost  witiiont  meaning ;  hereby  'ju?'^ 
ctcmulating  Mvolous  controversies,  imd  obtruding  upon^th^' 
ohureh  new  refinements  in  theological  speciilati<ms,  whicif' 
soon  grew  up  into  that  ntonstroos  form,  to  be  described  M^ 
the  next  book,  the  Scholastic  Philosophy. 

A  circumstance  which  greatly  increased  the  conftoion 
and  obltoUrity  which  prevailed  in  the  schools  at  (his  peiioit' 
vras,  dmt  for  want  of  an  accurate  knovdedge  of  the  6teA' 
tongue,  dialectics  were  not  studied  in  the  original  writtlgs' 
of  Aristotie,  but  in  tiie  wretched  Manual  of  Augudttne^ 
which  was  generally  used  in  the  public  schools.  'I%6  ^rl^ 
ghial  woiks  of  Aristotle,  notwithstanding  the  pains  wMlOi' 
Nannus,  Hermannus,  and  others,  had  taken  to  treoisllitft^ 
select  parts,  lay  neglected  till  tiie  beginning  of  the  €#^Mfi 
ceotuty,  when  his  logical  and  metaphysical  writhig»,  iMkf^ 
brought  from  Constantinople,  were  rendered  into  Iidttei^ 
and  read  in  the  University  of  Parts.  From  this*  and  «QiM|^ 
)(fmse^,  the  study  of  dialectics  produic^d  nothmg  bpti^- 
Tolous  disputes  and  fruitiess  logomachies;  of  which  t|u^ 
ccBtury  affords  a  memorable  exan^le  in  the  controverts^ 
which  was  raised  by  Rosceline,^  whether  tine  perpMrnat* 

9  TrillieBi.  Asa.  Hen.  t  i.  p.  146.    Fab.  L.  Mei.  t  Ui.  p,  VS^  1  t  -    '* 
^  H.  GMMlAmisii de  Sc.  £c.  c  di  p.  lis. 
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SECT.  I. 

tiftke  Staie  of  Philosophy  in  general,  from  the  Tweljih 
'  •  Century  to  the  Revivat  af  Letters. 

jThE  Oiafectic  philosophy,  loaded  with  metaphysical 
mbtle^ies^  which  had  been  studied  and  professed  by  seve-^ 
i|l4.<lC  4^  clergy  towards  the  close  of  the  eleyenth  century « 
b^gaa^  at  the  opening  of  the  twelfth^  to  be  publicly  taught 
i^tifim  schools,  and  to  tale  the  lead  of  every  other  kind 
qf^lfl^mg.  Abelard,  who  was  a  young  man  at  this  time, 
m^  .this  account  of  the  commencement  of-  his  studies  at 
Paris :  ^  "  Preferring  the  study  of  logic  to  all  others,  and 
the  disputations  of  the  schools  to  the  trophies  of  wai^  I 
cptmly  denroted  myself  to  this  pursuit,  and,  like  a  Perir 
pfltotio  phil0sophep,  travelled  through  diffeient  couatries, 
€p(9]?ewng  myself,  wherever  an  opportunity  offered,  in 
those  qontests.  At  length  I  came  to  Paris,  wh^re  this  kind 
of^leaniing  had  for  some  time  been  cultivated^  and  put 
Qlfflelf  under  the  tuiti(m  of  an  eminent  and  able  preceptor,  - 
^^^aiaileChampeaux.''  He  proceeds  to  relate  several^ 
imytiGiiiaia  concerning  the  disputes  which  were  carried  on 
iarlhi^  sch(iH>l  upon  the  subject  of  universals^  which  suf- 
^fioidly  prove,  that  philosophy  was  wasthi^  its  strength 
uym-trifles,  imd  that  it  was  now,  perhaps,  more  than  ever, 

^y^yidend.  Fabric.  BiU.  EccL  Hamb.  1718.  fol.  Trithemios  de  Script 
iSoii,  Hfirasi  Anctariam  de  Script.  Eccl.  J.  Sarisber.  Poliorat  et  Me- 
UKg.  Op.  Logd.  Bat  1038.  Laun.  de  Scholia  celvb.  Hamb.  1717. 
dmbigii  Afkiitif  Atad.  Ete.  ifi.  Fabr.  Bibl.  Lat  Med.«l  Infim.  iU- 
dienberg.  de  Orig.  Theol.  Myat.  ap.  Exerc.  in  N.  Teit 
>  Hist  iSiiui.  tuar;  <;.  iii.  ^ , 
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i/f(  mob  high  eitoe«i»  tibe  ^AyIoiib  answ^  is,  ttmti  it  iirM A94 
]HMS^  to  te'the  kay  of  tiie<dogy,  idthont  nvhieh  it  would. b« 
^p0$aftl^  to  nnlodi:  the  mysteites  of  eaeved  wuid«n«  B 
WM  on  aMQvint  of  tius  suppoaed  allianeo  between  logib 
mi  tbeekf^,  that  the  former  waa  made  the  pnncipal  ob* 
JMt  of  study  in  aU  the  fchoola,  and  that  those  who«&<^ 
eelled  Vk  the  dialectic  art  were  regarded  with  the  higfaeit 
admiration^  and  attended  by  crowds  of  pupils.  Besidoi 
tbie  general  cause  for  the  universal  ffferalence  of  a  taafi 
for  logical  di0put«lMn9>  ther^  were  other  collateral  Gircm»- 
alances^  which  at  this  period  contributed  to  pioduce  the 
aimectfect.  .  .t 

J  Th9  AristqteliA^  philosophy  had  now  :for  setamlrjceii- 
tiqries  he^Qp  studied  by  the  Saracen?,  and  wa^^  at  this>jtp# 
ifpaht  in  tbeijp  nchpols  in  Spain.  These  schools,  mm 
fisitad  by  maiyy  ^  the  western  Christians>  whoJeailMid 
Ambic^  that  they  might  be  able  to  read  ti^^pslatjonft  4d 
Aiis(oiieij,and  other  pbUosophical  writers  in  thi^laiigiMigo^ 
)md  who  afterwards  translated  many  Ajabio  bopka  mk^ 
the  Ewapean  tongues.  The  first  person  who  und^tttNA; 
Ibis  ts^k,  seems  to  have  been  Con^iamtine  Afisr^,  a  mgwk- 
of  Cas?ino.  |Ie  travelled  into  the  East,,  ajud  .q^nt  4Mitr 
y^aie  i^WNSg  the  Asabians,  FersiaaSy  Jbdians^  «a4  ^^Syp* 
|i^^  making  himself  master  of  the  leacning,pf  each  mr 
Iton;  afleir  which  he  retuiTMsd  to  the  mona^t^  Cif  CapiMM» 
^aftd  qpent.  the. real  of  hit  days  ip  tramflating  book4.fifti|i 
fVi^ua  lann^ages.  ,  He  i^  sakl  to  have  been  master  4if.Kt- 
bfew»  Syriac,  Chaldaic»  Arabic,  Coptic,  ElhiopiOj  Indian, 
Xjbre^,  Latia,  ai^  It^Um*  Others  were  i^apii:^  Mth  ^llie 
s»0|e  desire  of  acig^v^riiig.tbat  leawiw  <amP9gi||i^iAt9- 
Uaas,  wtach  Upek  ^wn  country  would  ^ot  afiSard^  JHwjktl 
Jtwit^^  of  NQrfoU;,  a  student  ip  t^  mdvensitieAt^iQll- 
ford  and  Paris,  visited  Spain,  and  Jeamed  niathemaliieftTili 
the  Arabic  tongue  at  Toledo,  and  lifter  his  return  wmteidi 
book,  De  inferiori  et  superiari  Parte  Mundi,  *^  On  the 
lower  and  upper  Part  of  ihe  World,"  wMch  he  d^di^n^ed 

^  <  P4t.  DIacoa.  hm^  ad  Leodis  Gfaron.  ComIs.I  Hi;  ^  dS/*^  Vnllfem. 
•.  286.  »  Leland,  c.  taO.    PlU.  ^  354c:    H.      ' 
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tfe  4Mi|i//jBMlib^<of  KM^6b>  tttia  ttwilft-;  vM^tPHM^^ 
MathemoHcis,  "  On  the  Principles  of  MathenMtk»|,t<  >  00^ 
tart:  JBdKii^  iff€hite|u$on  of  FsonpefoM,'  iti  iByaH'^after 
larpmaiMg  'aitto^g  llie  SttrttceM  b^A  ift  Eitto)^  and^  i{|«m«; 
wfdte/ a  Lafin  tratolatioti  of  flie'  Komttl  jltUto^cl^^^iai 
fiigUrii  fiMmky  of  the  B^iedSctine  momttory  of  fiatlTi  M 
ttie  Bdg&  of  Heniy  th^  Pifgl;  "vrent  among  the  SMraoens^il 
seari^  of  mathematical  and  physical  sciente,  mnAhk^Aa§ 
iMNTDed  Arabic^  tmnskrted  from  thai;  language  inany  Gredi 
vniings,  among  which  were  the  Elements  of  Enelid.  Oibi^ 
translators  appeared  about  the  same  time,  by  wfabse^  iv^ 
Aurtry  die  logical  and  metaphysical  writings  of  Aristotft 
were  dii^rsed  through  France^  Germany,  and  llaly^^  '  ^ 
'^><  Another  pause  which  served  to  establish  a  general  tasto 
for  the  Peripatetic  philosophy*  and  particularly  fbr  Ito 
AiistoMim  logic,  was,  that  about  this  period  many  GrAek 
«iqrtes  of  ti)^  writings  of  Aristotle  were  brought  *fr(ttn  Con-^ 
atafltiitt^pl^  into  the  West.  Before  this  time,  though  they 
iMtbeen  Mad  in  tbe  original  by  a  few  monbs  mor^  l^atteA 
)UianitiM9  test,  the  greater  part  had  been  oontented  withlUb 
iraMlftittons  of  Victorinus  and  Boetinus.  But  atlb^  b^ 
ffianing  of  the  twelfth  century,  tike  original  writings^  «f 
AaJMotle  were  studied  in  Paris ;  whenoe  they  w^re  intro^ 
iftuMd  among  the  Germans,  by  Otho  of  Freisingen,  in^tU 
ilmeofAtoeterdJ  '  i> 

H  "The  guardians  of  (he  church  observed  witti  an  'apprebens- 
iifv«  and  jealous  eye,  tiie  inundation  of  new  opiniottH 
.wMcb  ibis  fondness  for  logical  disputations  introdacieA 
olAiMric,  who  taught  theology  at  Paris,  appeared  to^tiie 
#4idlid^PafMan  council,  in  the  year  1208,  to  hxn  tmbib«fl 
.mahy 'errMs  from  tiie  sludy  of  Aristotle,  and  feU  und^ 
'iMetr  ecclesiastical  censwe.  DaiM  de  Dhmnto,  a  disciple 
^f^(AhMric,  soon  after  sbai^  the  san»  fate ;  and  the  wttt- 
^in||«<W  b<^,  wfiieh,  afta-  all,  contained  doctri^Mai  rtMhei: 
-I&lenib4h^tt  Peripatetic,  were  sentenced  io  be  piiUii^ 
fixBttiMv  Vhi^  seta^BUCe  was  followed  by  a  genertd  prtfld- 
ibiHM'orA^  Use  bf  th^  ];Afy«i€iM  and  m«(ta^ysical  ii«ritingii 
odi  -o    *  ,0       .  '  -r  -      .      !     :.    ' 

|j^#Jtf muffle  tjJaE.  lot^p.  2da       »  W.  Malmsb.  Lii.  c.  10.  Lela^id,  c.  171. 
•  Tnthein.  b.  477.    Ann.  Hire.  t.  i.  p.  606. 
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of  AristoflQ  in  the  schools,  bjr  the  Synod  o£  Vms^  and 
atfterwards^  Hnder  Pope  Innocent  the  Tbixi,  hf  the  Cohql- 
cilofUi^Lateran'  : 

Hiese  violent  measures,  liowever,  were  so  far  from  ex- 
terminating the  evils  against  which  they  were  directed,  tha^ 
they  in  fkct  increased  them ;  for  when  those  who  adopted 
ttls  new  method  of  philosophizing  perceived  the  jealous]^ 
and  displeasure  which  it  raised  among  the  heads  of  coun- 
cils and  synods,  they  became  so  much  the  more  tenaciou^^ 
of  the  right  which  had  been  invaded,  and  zealous  in  thf . 
support  of  their  innovations.    The  fondness  for  the  subtle- 
ties of  Aristotelian  logic  and  metaphysics  became  so  gene- 
ral, that  the  orthodox  clergy  complained,  that  scholars 
gpent  their  whole  time  in  disputation.^    Their  complaints' 
nd  their  prohibitions  were,  however,  alike  ineffectual; 
and  it  was  at  length  found  necessary,  by  degrees^  and  un-' 
der  certain  restrictions,  to  favour  the  study  of  Aristotle. 
His  dialectics,  physics,  and  metaphysics,  were  by  express, 
statute  received  into  the  University  of  Paris;  but  it  waaj, 
if(rtth'this  limitation,^^  that  no  one  should  be  permittei}  tq] 
enter  upon  the  study  of  them,  who  had  not  previously  de- , 
voted  six  years  tb  learning ;  a  prudent  precaution,  by  meana 
of  which  the  professors  in  the  ancient  schools  secured  to 
themselves  a  succession  of  scholars.    It  was  further  order- 
ed^^^  in  the  year  1231,  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Nyi0i^ 
that  only  such  books  of  Aristotle  should  be  used  in  the , 
schools,  as  had  been  examined  and  purged  from  ocrors ; 
and  that  students  in  theology  should  not  be  ambitious  of 
flie  reputation  of  philosophers,  but  should  confine  them- 
sel^^es  to  such  subjects  of  disputation,  as  might  be  deter- 
mined by  the  theological  writings  of  the  fathers. 

In  several  other  countries,  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  . 
was  received  vrith  less  opposition.    In  England,  the  writ-  ' 
ings  of  the  Stagyrite  were  read  vdth  great  avidity ;  and  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  th|B  emperor  Frederic  the  Second,  a  \ 
patron  bf  letters,  greatly  encouraged  the  study  of  AristoUe^ 
and  other  ahcient  writers,  by  employii^g  learned  men  to 
translate  their  works  into  Latin ;  but  for  want  of  a  compe-  * 

«  liMo.  dQ  Fort  Ar.  L  a    IUgorfti9PUhofii)«d«,SQrii^p«J|QB,  .  711 

'  CriMlter  contr.  H»res.  apud  Lann.  p.  187. 

••  Lmuu  de  Fort  Ariat  c  iv.  *^  L.  t.  c.yL 

'      1  .    •  t    e. 
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^t  knowledge  of  tho  Greek  laojg^age^  ot  tlii:09gh  a  sc^rci^ 
of  copies  of  fhe  Greek  text,  translations  were  chiefly  ma^ 
Irom.fte.  Arabic  con:!ectioii6.  It  wto  in  this  impemict  jire- 
pre^^otation  of  the  original  that  Aristotle  was  common);; 
lead,  till  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  whesi 
many  copies  of  his  works  were  brought  into  the  West^ 
Whence  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  philosophers  of  this 
period  must  have  had  no  very  perfect  knowledge  of  the^ 
doctrines  of  this  obscure  and  subtle  writer,  which,  never- 
theless, they  acknowledged  as  of  oracular  authority.  The 
truth  is,  that  they  received  the  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Saracenic,  and  were  in  reali^, 
as  much  indebted  to  Averroes  as  to  Aristotle.  The  name 
of  Aristotle,  however,  from  the  end  ui  the  twelfth  century, 
obtained  universal  dominion ;  and  so  tar  were  hb  writings, 
after  this  time,  from  falling  under  tlic  censure  of  councils 
and  popes,  that  the  Aristotelian  and  Saracenic  philosophy 
because  the  main  pillars  of  the  ecclef^iastical  bkn^rchy.  In 
the  year  1366,^  cardinals  were  appointed  by  Pope  Urban 
tfie,  Fifth  to  settle  the  manner  in  whicli  the  writings  oi"  Aris- 
totle should  be  studied  in  the  University  of  Paris ;  and  in 
the  year  1462,  Charles  the  Seventh  ordered  the  workjs  ol 
Aristotle  to  be  read  and  publicly  explained  in  that  Univer^ 
sity.  Thus  the  union  between  the  Peripatetic  philosoplijf^^ 
and  the  Christian  religion  was  confirmed,  iuid  Aristotle, 
^became  not  only  the  interpreter,  but  even  the  judge  ot 
Saint  Paul." 

During  the  period  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourfeenth  cen-  , 
tury,  though  multitudes  professed  to  philosophize,  true  phi- 
losophy and  learning  mside  little  progii  lis.    Instead  of  unit-  ,  . 
ing  their  endeavoiu'S  to  enlighten  mankind,  the  Scholastics 
lost  tlieinselves  in  metaphysical  darkness.     Tbey  carried  , 
on  their  disputes  with  such  vehemence  and  aeritnony»  that  ^ 
many  ludicrous  and  many  bloody  frays  happened  among  ^ 
them.    Nominalists,  Realists,  Verbalists,  ForiniUists,  Thu- 
mis^,  Scotists,  and  Occamists,  were  at  open  yfax  among  ^ 
each  other.    "^Tlie  whole  world  was  disturbed  with  the  idle 
contests  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury to'^flle  Reformation :  and  so  deejply  did  this  plaAoMphf 

u  lAiui.  J,.o.  p.  2021  ,'t 

M  Lann.  c.  ix.  p.  210.  Pafr.  Disc.  Perip.  t.  i.  I.  \ii.  p.  162. 1.  xiii.  p.  G15. 
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take  root,  that  even  to  this  day  it  has  not  been  edkuely 
extirpated. 

The  compilation  of  the  canon  law,  in  the  twelfth  ceft- 
tury,  by  Gratian^  in  his  Discordantium  Canonum  Concor- 
dia, *^  Harmony  of  discordant  Canons/'  and  the  subsequent 
union  of  the  canon  law  with  that  of  theology  and  philoso- 
phy, must  also  be  mentioned  among  the  causes  which  pre- 
vented the  revival  of  knowledge.^^  This  compilation,  made 
without  judgment,  under  the  authority  of  thQ  emperor  Fre- 
deric the^  First,  became  a  body  of  ecclesiastical  jurispru- 
dence, which  the  clergy  were  required  to  study  and  observe. 
This  code  was  even  made  an  authoritative  guide  in  moral 
doctrine  and  discipline,  and  prevented  the  study  of  etiiics 
till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  morals  of 
Aristotle  were  again  permitted  to  be  read.  But  the  worst 
evil  was,  that  they  who  had  framed  this  unnatural  union  of 
canon  law.  Scholastic  philosophy  and  theology,  finding  it 
exceedingly  conducive  to  their  own  emolument,  resolutely 
set  their  faces  against  all  innovations,  and  proscribed  with 
their  whole  authority  those  learned  men,  who  had  the  bold- 
ness to  attempt  further  improvements  in  philosophy.  Of 
this  the  history  of  the  persecution  of  Reuchlin  wUl,  in  th* 
sequel,  afford  a  memorable  example.'^ 


SECT.  II. 
Of  the  Scholastics. 

The  Scholastics,  whose  history  wc  now  proceed  to  re^ 
late  in  detail,  seem  to  have  borrowed  their  name  from  those 
professors,  who,  in  the  public  schools  of  cathedrals  and 
monasteries,  taught  philosophy  and  the  liberal  arts.    In 

■*  Ziegler.  de  Grig.  et.  Increm.  Jur.  Canoo. 

**  Vidend.  J.  Sarisb.  Metalog.  1.  ii.  c.  7.  I.  iv.  c.  24,  25.  Friend.  Hilt. 
Med.  p.  iU.  p.  2.  Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  y.  xiii.  p.  123.  Bibl.  Lat.  Med.  t  i.  p. 
20.  t  y.  p.  661.  Jamesii  Eclog.  MSS.  Ox.  et  Cantab.  Lud.  Vlyet  d* 
CauM.  Corr.  Art.  L  y.  CampaDella  de  Gentilismo  non  retineodo,  p.  1^. 
Hottinger.  Hist.  Eoo.  Sec  xii.  Martene  Aneod.  t  iv.  p.  163.  BaUei 
Hbt.  Ac.  Par.  t  iii.  p.  24.  N.  Alex.  Hist.  Kc.  t  vii.  p.  76.  Buddeosde 
Uaeres^  ex  Phil.  Arist  Obs.  Hal.  Lat  t.  i.  Gbs.  15.  Thomaii  de  Exott 
Mundi  Stdc.  Diss.  xiy.    Petri  de  Vineii,  I.  iii.  ep.  SO. 
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.  «ad  Louis  the  Pious,  were  erected  near  the  episcopal 

.-ilBfllviMlPHT^c^ftfttl^  iii.tbeat^baci€9  oi  mona^ii^ries, 

^^ ^wyriwfau^ary  to  hav0\p<:ipceptQ^  or  Scholastic  docto^, 

^^jy^bomAbe  charge  of  the  .education  of  youth  was  com* 

.((jnajlj^edr:. and  great  care  was  at.  first  teJc^en  by  those  who 

^Q|aB4f4'Oi  aqppocted  these  schools,  that  able  and  learned 

3ppW  shiHdd  be  appointed  to  perform  the  offices  of  instruc- 

.^«D».^Y  w.  The  ,uapue  thus  introduced  remained,  Mhen  the 

-ifliyi^fOC  [the  schools  wasuol  ouger  in  the  bauds  of  Scho' 

<JwtiO(4nptors.    Foi:  when  emperors,.princes,  and  bisbo}?s, 

'lftl9^  firosa.a  desjire  of  banishing  ignorance  and  barbarispi, 

cfffBtwhf^'  tbJA  useful  office  with  ample  eodowments^  wealth 

l(Pffldil^iY^<b4ence;  the  labour  of  teaching  wa^  tmnsfGrred 

^ v^iOfP  wip  would  undertake  it  for  the  smallest  salary ; 

i^i^ftfi^fScibolastic  doctors  themselves  (for,  tltat  tliey  might 

li^VOfQ^ti^e,  profits,  of  this  establishment,  they  still  retaiuod 

yrtii^imiUf )  fpaid  lijfle  attention  to  letters^  and  only  vied  witJi 

M^h4iil^  in  luxury  and  debauchery,    A  lively  picture  of 

dfcftriBft^ftW  iiVies.  of  these  Sdiolastics  is  drawn  in  the  Sjpe- 

titubtmiJfmMmB  yiUB,  "  Mirror  of  Human  Ufc/'  written  by 

«JB'g4^]^,,  bishop  of  Zamora,  in  Spaiu,  in  \\hich  he  com- 

plainSy^^  ''that  they  were  no  longer  learned  themselves^ 

nor  able  to  teach  others;  that  they  never  viisited  the  schools; 

that  they  united  with  the  most  contemptible  ignorance,  the 

most  shameful  depravity  of  manners ;  and  that,  through 

fear  .lest  theit  places  should  be  filled  up  by  men  mora 

Jeamed  than  themselves,  they  gave  no  encouragement  to 

eruditi<m/'      In  the  schools  of  several  monasteries  this 

-AnMei'iAstitutipn  was  less  abused;  and  some  of  the  Scho- 

^iMlliQa.Wj^e  employed  in  instmcting,  not  only  those  young 

bn^DiP^.  were,  devoted  to  a  monastic  life,  but  the  sons  of 

aliobl^meni  apd  others  of  the  laity.    And  this  was  the  chief 

means  of  preserving  alive  the  embers  of  science  and  leam- 

^^,,  juQ  t^e  dark  period  between  the  eighth  and  tiie  twelfth 

•b  8£f<rakjtbe  schools  ^monasteries and  pctfhedrals  at  length 
-%lpniDg»ipubMc  4K3lio<ifa^!and  acaderojes^  in  which  the  libf^ml 

i9ila0      :.i»,    '.j      .  .     ..     .  ,   -      ,      .,    , 

uuiM^wiW^  Afit«  Ac.  SMm>..39.^  Tribbechoy.  doIMy.  Sohol.  c«  1.  p.  32. 

"  L.  ii.  c.  17.   -  , 
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arts  tmd  sacred  learning  were  tan^bt ;  and  the  method  of 
philosophising',  which  had  prerailed  in  the  monasteries, 
and  among  the  ecclesiastics,  was  transferred  to  the  pro- 
feSBOfs  of  philosophy  and  literature  in  these  public  schoob. 
What  that  method  was,  sufficiently  appears  from  the  pai' 
ticnlars  which  have  been  already  related  concerning  tho 
philosophy  of  the  Middle  Age.  An  opinion  haTing  com- 
monly prevailed,  that  philosophy  was  only  to  be  cmisidered 
as  an  handmaid  to  theology,  and  to  be  pmrsued  merely  to 
famish  weapons  for  theological  controversy,  the  dialectical 
branch  of  philosophy  was  chiefly  studied,  first  in  the  In- 
stitutes of  Augustine,  a  book  written  in  the  manner  of  the 
Stoics,  and  afterwards  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle*  The 
professors  of  philosophy,  or  the  Scholastics,  perceiving 
that  eminence  in  the  dialectic  art  was  the  sure  road  to  po- 
pularity and  preferment,  devoted  ttieir  principal  attentioa 
to  this  study;  and  the  schools,  now  confided  to  men  who 
placed  their  chief  merit  in  the  skill  with  which  they  handled 
the  weapons  of  intellectual  warfare,  produced  nothing  but 
polemics.  The  spirit  of  disputation,  transferred  from  the 
old  seminaries  of  learning  to  every  new  establishment,  was 
disseminated  through  Europe ;  and  education  was,  every 
where,  nothing  else  but  a  course  of  instruction  in  dialectics 
and  in  metaphysics.  The  general  introduction  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle  into  the  schools,  established  a  taste  for 
this  study.  The  whole  body  of  the  clergy  employed  them- 
selves in  solving  abstruse  and  subtle  questions,  which  were 
always  merely  speculative,  and  often  merely  verbal.  In 
this  manner  the  Aristotelian  dialectics  became  by  degrees 
intimately  connected  with  theology,  and  on  this  account 
obtained  the  zealous  patronage  of  those  who  presided  in 
the  church ;  so  that  almost  the  whole  Christian  church  be- 
came Scholastics.'® 

Under  all  this  appearance  of  philosophizing,  it  must, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  nothing  of  the  true  spirit  of 
philosophy  was  to  be  found.  The  art  of  reasoning,  was  em- 
ployed, not  in  the  free  investigation  of  truth,  but  merely  in 
supporting  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church,  the  canons 
of  which  announced  a  perpetual  anathema  and  excommu- 

"  TribbccboT.  tic  Div.  SchoIasticif>,  e.  ill.  p.  96.  lb.  Prosf.  Henmanni, 
p.  30,. 
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qication  upon  aH  wlio  should  attempt  to  corrnpt  tfae  fiJtbp 
aad  bound  the  clergy,  in  the  form  of  a  solemn  oathi  to  de« 
fend  the  papal  see^  and  the  institutions  of  the  holy  fatherfii, 
against  all  opposition*^  Hence  philosophy  became  nor 
tfaiAg  more  than  an  instrument  in  the  bands  of  the  pontifi^ 
to  confinn  and  extend  his  spiritual  dominion.  Some  oppo* 
sition,  indeed,  the  speculative  philosophy  of  the  Scholastics 
met  with^  from  that  mystical  system,  derived  from  the  en* 
thusiasm  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  which  Joannes  Scotus 
£rigena,  from  the  spurious  books  of  Dionysius,  introduced 
into  the  Christian  church ;  a  system  which  professed  to  rais^ 
the  mind  from  the  barren  pursuit  of  Scholastic  controversy^ 
to  the  pure  and  sublime  contemplation  of  God  and  Divine 
thi^;s.  But  the  only  consequence  of  this  opposition  was, 
at  first,  to  excite  mutual  jealousies  and  animosity  between 
the  Mystics  and  Scholastics,  and  afterwards  to  produce  a 
coalition  between  them  highly  injurious  to  the  church. 

Many  disputes  have  arisen  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
Scholastic  philosophy,  which  may  easily  be  settled  by  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  facts,  which  have  been  already, 
related,  concerning  the  state  of  philosophy  in  the  Middle 
Age.    The  case  was  briefly  this : 

The  high  reputation  which  St.  Augustine  obtained  in  the 
Christian  church,  gave  his  treatise  on  dialectics  universal 
authority,  and  led  those  who  were  inclined  to  philosophiz^j 
implicitly  to  follow  his  method  of  applying  the  subtleties 
of  Stoic  reasoning,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  Platonic  doc* 
trine,  to  the  explanation  of  the  sacred  doctrines  of  reve- 
lation. The  dialectic  art,  thus  introduced,  was  further  eft- 
couraged  by  Latin  versions  of  some  of  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle, and  ef  Porphyry's  Introduction  to  the  Categories. 
The  study  of  logical  subtleties  was  pursued  under  these 
guides  in  the  schools  of  the  monasteries,  particularly  in 
Ireland,  whence  many  scholars  from  England  and  Scotland 
carried  this  kind  of  philosophy  into  their  own  countries ; 
and  from  Britain  it  afterwards  passed  into  France,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

From  this  time,  the  ecclesiastics,  wfaoy  during  a  long 
period  of  tumult  and  barbarism,  kept  the  small  remains  of  > 
learning  and  philosophy  in  their  own  hands,  made  no  other 

»  Decret  Dist  23.    Dec.  Greg,  de  Jnr.  p.  287. 
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vn^  of  tt^m  fban  a)sl  piUan  to  rapport  the  hidrtod^y,  or  tr 
weapons  of  defence  against  its  adversaries.  The  whole  Ins- 
tory  of  the  chnrcfa,  from  the  eigfatti  to  the  eleventh  century, 
proves  that  Scholastic  men,  that  is,  the  professors  of  philo* 
sopby  and  theology  in  the  monastic  schools,  studied  and 
taught  philosophy  only  for  this  purpose ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  the  violent  ecclesiastical  disputes  of  these 
times  fostered  that  disposition  tow^ds  subtle  refinement  in 
speculation,  which  at  length  brought  the  Scholastic  phiW 
sophy  to  maturity.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  ctao^ 
tnry,  this  spirit  so  generally  prevailed,  that  disputation 
upon  theology  and  philosophy  became  the  chief  occupation 
and  amusement  of  the  learned;  and,  in  process  of  time, 
various  sects  sprung  up,  in  which  questions  purely  logical 
were  confounded  with  points  of  theology,  and  dialectics 
were  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  Scriptures.  ^  This 
kind  of  philosophy  was  taught,  not  only  in  the  monastic 
schools,  but  in  public  academies ;  and  Aristotle,  at  first 
imperfectly  represented  in  Arabic  and  Latin  versions,  and 
afterwards  brought  into  full  view  in  his  own  original  writ* 
ings,  obtained  sovereign  authority  in  the  whole  Christian 
world.  Thus  the  Scholastic  phflosophy  appears  not  to 
have  been  the  invention  of  any  one  man,  but  to  have  risen 
np  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees  from  the  fiftti  to  the 
twelfth  century,  when  it  attained  its  maturity.^ 

The  Scholastics  are  commonly  divided  into  three  distinct 
ages  ;  the  first,  from  Lanfranc,  or  Abelard,  and  his  disci^ 
pie  Peter  Lombard,  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteentli  century, 
when  Albert  flourished ;  the  second,  from  that  time  to  the 
year  1880 ;  and  the  third,  from  the  last  period  to  the  Re* 
formation. 

Aflier  Lanfranc,  Anselm,  and  Rosceline,  who  have  been 
already  mentioned,  in  the  first  age  of  the  Scholastics  arose 
William  de  Champeaux,*^  appointed  bishop  of  Catalaun 
in  the  year  1113,  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Paris.    He 

^  Badd.  Isag.  Hiat.  Tlieol.  I  ii.  c.  1.  §  7.  Dapin.  Metb.  Stad.  Theol; 
e.  ii.  p.  19. 21.  Alsted.  Encjclop.  t  L  p.  105.  .Tbenas,  Orat  xiL  p.  S66. 
Heumaaa  Praof.  p.  13.  J.  Sarisber.  MeUlog.  LH.  c.  9.  Thorn.  Hist.  Sap^ 
tt  Stalt  p.  iii.  p.  236.  388.    llahillon.  de  Stad.  Monait  p.  ii. 

«  Abieiard.  IBiif.  CaL  sillur.  c.  2.  Pagi  ad  Ann.  1121.  Oadhi.  ^de  Sc 
Fi.  t.  ii.  p.  P6 ].  Sninmarthan.  i.  ii.  p;  <604.   Marfene  Anccdot  t  r.  p.  S77< 
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tengtit  dkiectics  in  the  University  of  Paris  ^fh  frest  ap^ 
planse.  He  maintaaned  the  doctnoe  of  the  ReaUsts,  whoi 
held  that  all  individtial  things  partake  of  die  one  eaaenoe 
of  their  species,  and  are  only  modified  by  accident.  Ho 
had  die  appellation  of  the  Venerable  Doctor. 

Fromflie  school  of  William  de  Champeaux  arose  Peter 
Abelard,  bom  in  Palais,  in  Bretagne,  in  fhe  year  1079. 
He  early  applied  himself,  with  great  success,  to  the  stody 
of  m^aphysics  and  logic,  under  Rosceline,  who  establiriied 
the  sect  of  the  Nominalists,  maintaining,  in  oppositioa 
to  the  Realists,  that  universals  have  no  real  existence  out 
of  the  mind,  and  are  tcr  be  referred  wholly  to  words  <Hr 
'names.  From  nature  and  habit.  Abelard^  possessed  a 
wonderM  subtlety  of  thought,  a  most  retentive  memory^ 
and  uncommon  fhcility  and  fluency  of  speech.  After  tra- 
yeiling  through  several  countries  to  improve  himself  in  the- 
aits  of  disputation,  he  became  a  student  of  dialectics  under 
William  de  Champeaux,  in  Paris.  But  he  soon  ventmred 
to  contradict  the  opinions  of  his  master,  and  held  disputar 
tions  with  Inro,  in  yrhich,  in  the  judgment  of  many  of  Us 
leUow-students,  he  was'  frequently  victorious.  TUs  ctr«<^ 
cumstanoe  at  length  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  pre*> 
ceptor,  and  inflamed  the  ambition  of  the  pupil.  The  co»*> 
sequence  was,  that  Abelard  soon  left  William  de  €ham:^  ^ 
peaux,  and  opened  a  school  of  his  own,  at  Helun,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris,  i^^ere  tiie  spl^idour  of  his  superior 
talents  in  disputation  attracted  general  admiration,  and 
eclipsed  the  fione  of  Champeaux. 

llie  violent  exertions  which  were  necessary  to  support 
his  rising  reputati(m,  and  maintain  his  ground  against  h»y 
numerous  enemies  (for  Champeaux  had  many  followers) 
brought  Abelard  into  a  state  of  debility,  which  rendared  it 
necessary  that  he  should  for  a  while  retire  from  his  labours. 
After  an  absence  of  two  years,  which  he  passed  in  his  na^ 
five  country,  he  found,  upon  his  return,  that  his  preceptoi^ 
had  taken  the  monastic  habit  among  the  regular  canoiis, 
but  still  continued  to  teach  rhetoric  and  logic  in  the  schools 
of  tiie  monasteries.  In  hope  of  regaining  his  popularity> 
Abelard  again  visited  his  school,  and  renewed  his^^ontro^ 

**  Hist,  tlalamitatnm  saanun;  Par.  T616.  4to.  cam  Aonot  Du  Cheane. 
♦it  Pet  Abelard,  a  Genraslo,  Par.  1720.    Bayle. 
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Tcrsy  with  CSiampeaux  on  the  points  tten  agitated  between  , 
the  NoaiinaUsts  and  Realists;  and  be  argued  with  such 
strength  and  subtlety^  that  (he  pupils  of  Cbampeaux  came 
over  in  crowds  to  Abelard.  Even  the  profiler  of  the  former 
school  of  Champeaux  resigned  his  chair  to  the  young  phi-  , 
losopher.  This  created  a  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Champeaux,  who  had  interest  sufficient  to  obtain  the  ap-^ 
pointment  of  a  new  professor :  upon  which  Abelard  retired 
for  a  while  to  Melun ;  but  as  socm  as  he  heard  that  Cham- 
peaux had  withdrawn  into  the  country,  he  went  to  Paris^ 
and  Qpened  a  school  upon  Mount  St.  Genevieve,  where  he 
easily  vanquished  his  rival,  the  new  professor  of  the  cathe-  , 
dral  school,  who,  through  mortification,  entered  into  amo- 
i\astery.  Champeaux  now  resumed  the  contest ;  and  it  was 
continued  with  great  violence,  till  the  former  was  preferred 
to  the  see  of  Chalons,  and  the  latter,  probably  through  a^ 
envious  desire  of  attaining  equal  honours  with  his  anta- 
gonist, removed  to  Laon,  to  study  theology  under  Anselm. 
But  finding  his  lectures  (as  he  himself  says)  like  trees 
abounding  with  leaves  but  barren  of  fruit,  he  soon  left  him, 
and  began  himself  to  lecture  in  theology,  after  the  manner 
of  Anselm,  by  commenting  upon  some  part  of  the  sacred. 
Scriptures.  .  To  give  the  hearers  of  Anselm  an  unequivocal 
proof  of  his  extensive  learning  and  ready  ability,  he  under- 
took to  explain,  on  the  shortest  notice,  any  portiop  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  illustrate  it  by  pertinent  quotations  from  the 
lathers.  The  passage  given  him  for  this  purpose  was  the 
beginning  of  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  which  he  the  next 
day  explained,  in  a  theological  lecture,  with  so  much  suc- 
cess, that  a^l  his  hearers  expressed  the  highest  admiraticm 
of  his  talents.  Anselm,  through  jealousy,  pretisnded  that 
Abelard  was  too  young  a  man  to  read  theology,  and  obliged, 
)4m  to  desist  from  his  lectures.  Abelard  upon  this  returned 
to  Paris,  where  his  explanations  of  the  Scriptures  soon 
latsed  hia  reputation  to  such  a  height,  that  he  had  crowded 
Ikuditories,  and  obtained  great  profit  from  his  lectures. 

In  these  philosophical  and  sacred  labours,  Abelard  waa 
interrupted  by  his  celebrated  amour  with  Heloise,  the  beau- 
tiiful  niece  of  an  avaricious  canon  named  Fulbert,  who  jmi- 
dently  employed  this  young  man,  upon  easy  terms,  to  be- 
come her  private  preceptor.    The  particulars  of  the  story. 
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^re  well  known,  and  migbt  not  perhaps  perfecOy  comport 
with  the  gravity  of  philosophical  history.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
tiiat  Abelard's  fair  pnpil  made  a  much  more  rapid  progress 
in  the  lessons  of  love,  than  in  those  of  philosophy ;  and  that 
\dien  Fulbert  discovered  that  his  niece's  studies  had  taken 
m  tarn  so  contrary  to  his  wishes,  his  indignation  fell  with 
such  cruel  severity  upon  the  young  preceptor,  that,  in  vex- 
ation and  despair,  rather  than  from  devotion,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  monastic  life  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys.  Hc- 
loise,  who  had  already  retired  into  the  convent  of  Argenteuil, 
gave  Ae  only  proof  that  now  remained  of  h^  unalienable 
attachment  to  Abelard,  by  taking  the  veiL 

Abelard,  in  consequence  of  the  freedom  vnAi  which  he 
censured  the  monks  of  St.  Benys,  became  so  obnoxious  to 
Aem,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  monastery.  He  now 
willidrew  to  the  monastery  of  Theobard,  coimt  of  Cham- 
pagne, where  he  resumed  his  public  lectures,  with  a  degree 
of  popularity  which  rendered  him  an  object  of  jealou^  to 

'  other  professors.  Alberic  and  Lotulf,  two  preceptors  in 
the  school  at  Rheims,  apprehensive  for  the  reputation  and 
success  of  their  seminary,  became  inveterate  enemies  of 
Abelard,  and  took  occasion,  from  a  treatise  which  he  wrote 
upon  tile  Trinity,  to  charge  him  with  heresy.    The  arch- 

.  bishop  of  Wieims  listened  to  this  accusation,  and  sum- 
moned a  council  at  Soissons,  in  the  year  1120,  which  con- 
victed him  of  heresy,^  without  knowledge  enough  of  his 
system  to  understand  wherein  the  heresy  consisted.  The 
persecution  was  carried  on  with  unrelenting  severity ;  the 
book  was  ordered  to  be  burned,  and  its  author,  after  making 
his  recantation  by  reciting  the  Athanasian  creed,  to  retire 
to  the  cloister  of  St.  Medard.  He  was  soon,  indeed,  by  the 
command  of  the  pope's  legate,  restored  to  the  convent  of 
St.  Denys ;  but  he  here  found  himself  still  surrounded  With 
enemies.  Happening  in  private  conversation  to  maintain 
that  St.  Denys,  the  founder  of  the  monastery,  was  not 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite  mentioned  in  Scripture,  but  a 

.  Corinthian  bishop,  tiie  abbot  threatened  to  complain  to  the 
king  of  the  indignity  which  Abelard  had  cast  upon  St. 

»  Abelard  illnstratcs  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  comparing  it  to  a 
^  syHogistic  argument,  in  which  the  Major,  the  Minor^  and  the  Conclusiaf& 
though  Three  Propositions,  make  One  Syllogism. 
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Denys«  Abelard  perceived  the  storm  isdiich  was  gathering, 
and  again  fled  into  Qiampagnie,  where  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  till  the  death  of  the  abbots  which  happened  in  die 
year  1122.  His  successor  permitted  Abelard  to  lead  a  mo- 
nastic life  wherever  he  pleased^  and  he  retired  to  a  pleasant 
retreat  in  the  diocese  of  Troyes,  near  Nogent,  where  lie 
built  an  oratory^  which  he  consecrated  to  the  Paraclete. 
Here  he  soon  found  himself  surrounded  by  pupils^  and  was 
again  harassed  by  persiecution.  Norbart  and  Bernard,  two 
fanatic  teachers,  made  grievous  complaints  of  the  heretical 
tenets  of  Abelard,  and  rendered  his  situation  so  uncom- 
fortable and  dangerous,  tiiat  he  had  almost  resolved  to  fly 
to  some  t)ountry  where  Christianity  was  nbt  professed^ 
when,  through  the  interest  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne^  he  was, 
in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  elected  Superior  of  Ae 
Benedictine  Monastery  of  Saint  Gildas,  in  the  diocese  of ' 
Vannes. 

At  first,  this  monastery  seemed  to  promise  him  a  tran- 
quil retreat:  but  the  zeal  with  which  he  reprobated  tihe 
disorders  of  the  monks,  raised  against  him  such  a  violent 
spirit  of  opposition,  diat  several  attempts  were  made  upon 
his  life. 

The  nuns  of  the  convent  of  Argenteuil,  over  which 
Heloise  presided,  being  expelled  by  the  abbot  of  St.  D^iys, 
Abelard  presented  her  with  his  oratory  of  the  Paradete^ 
and  she  retired  thither  with  some  of  the  sisterhood.  Pope 
Innocent  the  Second  appointed  her  abbess  of  this  convent, 
in  the  year  1137. 

It  is  probable,  that  about  this  time  Abelard  retained  to 
Paris,  and  resumed  his  former  situation  at  Mount  St.  Ge- 
nevieve, as  preceptor  of  learning  and  philosophy,  for  John 
of  SaHi^ury  says,^^  that  he  attended  the  Palatian  Peripa- 
tetic (under  which  name  he  frequently  speaks  of  Abelsord) 
who  preached  in  Mount  St.penevieve,  the  second  year  after 
the  death  of  Henry  the  Second,  that  is,  in  the  year  1137. 
This  maynaccount  for  the  renewed  persecution  widch  he  suf- 
fered through  the  instigation  of  Bernard,  who  appeared  as 
his  accuser  before  the  archbishop  of  Sens.  In  this  trial, 
which  happened  in  1140,  several  propositions  from  the 
writings  of  Abelard  were  adjudged  heretical^  and  he  iras 

*«  Mctalog.  1.  ii.  c.  10. 
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coiuleqmed  unheaid.  .  The  sentence  was  confirmed  by  flie 
pope,  who  ordered  the  books  to  be  burned,  and  pronounced 
a$uUhema  upon  the  writer.    Through  the  solicitation  of 
Peter  Maurice,  abbot  of  Clugni,  Abelard  was,  however, 
.  absolved  firom  the  sentence,  and  pehnitted  to  pass  his  days 
in  this  monastery.   Here  he  eiyoyed  great  tranquillity,  and 
consecrated  his  time  to  religion.    On  account  of  his  infiy- 
miiies,  he  was,  in  his  last  days,  removed  to  the  priory  of 
St.  Marcellus,  a  pleasant  and  healthful  situation  on  the 
Saon,  near  Chalons,  where  to  ^e  last  he  applied  with  great 
assiduity  to  his  studies,  and  seldom  suffered  a  moment  to 
pass,  in  which  he  was  not  either  praying,  or  reading,  or 
writing,  or  dictating.  Abelard  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-tli^, 
in  the  year  1142.^    After  his  death  his  body  was  sent  to 
fieloise,  and  interred  in  the  convent  of  the  Paraclete.  Het- 
loise  survived  him.  twenty-two  years.    Abelard,  a  man  qt 
ready  talents,  extensive  erudition,  and  elegant  taste,  wl\9 
rose  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  age,  affords,  in  the 
history  of  his  life,  an  instructive  example  of  the  danger  <^ 
neglecting  the  dictates  of  priLd^M^  in  the  pursuit  of  dist^ic*-  ^ 
tion  or  pleasure.    He  wrote  many  philosophical  treatises^ 
which  have  never  been  edited.  His  '*  Christian  Theology,'' 
epistles,  and  several  other  works^  have  been  publidied  l| 
we  volume.^ 

From  the  school  of  Abelard,  besides  ihany  other  disci- 
ples, of  whom  he  had  great  numbers,  was  Peter  Lombard/^ 
a  c^ebrated  theologian^  bom  in  Lombiurdy,  and  educated 
at  Paris.  He  was  advanced  to  the  episcopal  see  of  Paris, 
in  the  year  1159.  He  wrote  a  theological  system,  whidi 
h0  entitled^  Magister  Sente»iiarvm,  ''  The  Master  of  Sen- 
traces,"  in  which,  alter  the  method  of  Augustine,  he  illi^h 
trated  the  doctrines  of  the  church  by  sentences  collected 
ftom  the  fathers^  with  select  questions  for  disputation;  a 
work  which  obtained  mnvm^al  authority  in  the  theological 

*  Conf.  Bereagar.  Apol.  pro  Abel.  J.  Sarisber.  Met.  1.  ii.  patrim.  Pet 
Ten.  Ep.  1.  i¥.  c.  34.  Otto  FrisiDg.  I.  i.  c.  47.  Pet  Cluniae.  £p.  L  ir.  o.  34; 
Abet  Op.  p.  3d7.    Bernngton's  life  of  Abelard,  1789. 

*  Pant,  1717. 

'f  Hen.  Ganday.  c.  xvd.  App.  p.  tt23.  Tritbem.  de  Sorip.  Boot  iv377. 
p,  96.  Annal.  Hiriang.  t  i.  p.  435.  Vine.  BelloTac.  Spec  Hift  L  xxix.  o.  1. 
Lmb.  de  Fort.  Amt.  p.  188.  WL 
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schools,  and  upon  which  iniramerable  commentaries  wero 
written.  He  followed  the  track  marked  out  by  his  pre- 
ceptor Abelard.    He  died  in  the  year  1164. 

This  age  also  produced  Robert  Pulleyn,^  who,  in  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars,  then  raging  in  England,  withdrew 
into  France,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Bernard. 
Onliis  return  to  England,  he  reyived  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  taught  theology  for  five  years  in  Oxford. 
His  Sententiarum  Libri,^  **  Books  of  Sentences,"  differ  in 
some  measure  fl'om  the  general  character  of  the  times ;  pre- 
ferring the  simple  authority  of  reason  and  Scripture  to  the 
testimony  of  the  fathers,  or  the  subtlety  of  metaphysics.  He 
was  admitted  into  the  college  of  cardinals,  in  the  year  1144. 
Oilbert  Parretan,^  bishop  of  Poictiers,  is  m^norable 
in  the  history  of  the  Gallic  church,  for  the  introduction  of 
new  phrases  and  subtle  distinctions  into  theology,  which 
brought  upon  him  a  suspicion  of  heresy  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  Nature.  Bernard,  the  great  champion  for  the 
orthodox  faith,  who  was  better  qualified  for  invectiva  than 
argument,  bitterly  complained  of  Gilbert  to  the  pope,  for 
asserting,  that  the  Divine  essence  was  not  God  himself; 
that  the  properties  of  a  person  are  not  the  person  himself; 
fliat  the  Divine  Nature  was  not  incarnate,  and  the  like : 
assertions  which  arose  entirely  from  the  subtlety  of  logical 
and  metaphysical  distinctions  concerning  the  meaning  of 
ike  terms,  essence,  person,  and  nature,  and  which  afford  a 
curious  example  of  the  cobweb  refinements  which  meta* 
physical  philosophy  at  this  time  introduced  into  religion. 
Gilbert  consented  to  acknowledge,  before  the  pope,  that 
in  theology  there  is  no  distinction  between  nature  and  per* 
son,  and  that  the  Divine  essence  may  not  only  be  said  to  be* 
long  to  Grod,  but  to  be  God ;  and  he  was  confirmed  in  his 
ecclesiastical  dignities.  This  happened  in  the  year  1147. 
This  most  subtle  philosopher  died  in  the  year  1154. 

In  this  first  age  of  the  Scholastics,  another  celebrated 
name  is  Peter  Camestor,^^  dean  of  Troyes.    He  wrote  a 

••  Cave.  Hist  Lit  p.  682.  J.  Sarisb.  Met  I.  ii.  c.  10. 

•Paris,  1051.  fol. 

»Hen.  Oandav.  de  S.E.  c.l7.   App.  c.7.p.  121.    Trithem.  de  S.  £. 
c.  368.  p.  94.    Otto  Frising.  de  Gestis  Fred.  I.  ii.  p.  46. 

•t  Henr.  Andegav.  c.  31.  p.  123.    Trithem.  de  S.  E.  c.  380.  Ann.  Hira. 
t.  i.  p.  435. 
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BreTiary  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  aodNewTes^ 
ment,  for  the  use  of  the  schools,  under  the  title  of  Histories 
Sckolastica;  a  work,  in  the  judgment  of  Father  Simon,  of 
great  use  in  biblical  learning. 

One  of  the  most  learned  and  valuable  men  of  this  ag^ 
was  John  of  Salisbury, ^^  sumamed  the  little.  He  visited 
Paris  in  the  year  1137,  and  attended  upon  the  lectures  of 
Abelard,  and  other  masters,  with  such  industry  and  suc- 
cess, that  he  acquired  an  oncommon  share  of  knowledge 
both  in  philosophy  and  letters.  At  an  early  period  of 
life,  his  poverty  obliged  him  to  undertake  the  office  of  pre^ 
ceptor :  notwithstanding  which  he  made  such  good  i^se  of 
bis  leisure,  that  he  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
dialectics,  physics,  and  morals,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek,  and  (what  was  at  that  time  a  rare  accom* 
plishment,)  with  the  Hebrew  languages.  He  may  justly 
be  ranked  among  the  first  scholars  of  his  age.  '  After 
many  years  had  elapsed,  he  resolved  to  revisit  the  compaii- 
ions  of  his  early  studies  on  Mount  St.  Genevieve,  in  order 
to  confer  with  them  on  the  topics  on  which  they  had  for- 
merly disputed.  His  account  of  this  visif^  affords  a  strik- 
ing picture  of  the  philosophical  character  of  this  age. 
**  I  found  them,"  says  he,  '^  the  same  men,  and  in  the  same 
place;  nor  h&d  they  advanced  a  single  step  towards  re* 
solving  our  ancient  questions,  nor  added  a  single  proposi- 
tion, however  small,  to  their  stock  of  knowledge.  Whence 
I  inferred,  what  indeed  it  was  easy  to  collect,  that  dia- 
lectic studies,  however  useful  they  may  be  ^en  connect- 
ed with  other  branches  of  learning,  are  in  themselves 
barren  and  useless."'  Speaking  in  another  place  of  the 
philosophers  of  his  time,  he  complains,  that  they  collected 
auditors  solely  for  the  ostentation  of  science,  and  design- 
edly rendered  their  discoiurses  obscure,  that  they  might 
appear  loaded  with  the  mysteries  of  wisdom ;  and  that 
though  all  professed  to  follow  Aristotle,  they  were  so  igno- 
rant of  his  troe  doctrine,  that  in  attempting  to  explain  his 
meaning,  they  often  advanced  a  Platonic  notion,  or  some 
erroneous  tenet  equally  distant  from  the  true  system  of 

»  Bolaei  Hist.  Ac.  Par.  t.  ii.  p.  760.    Fab.  Bib.  L,  M.  t  iii.  p.  38Q. 
••  Metal.  L  i.  c,  2,  3.  1.  ii.  o.  17. 19. 
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Aiistefie  aad  of  Plato.  Vnm  4iese  ot^tvtiiw,  «Bd 
from  many  similar  passages  to  be  fbimd  m  his  ^vtHings,  it 
at>pears  that  John  of  Salisbury  was  aware  of  die  triflfaif^ 
character  both  of  the  philosoj^y  and  the  philosophers  of 
his  a^ ;  owingy  probably^  to  the  tmcoramon  share  of  good 
seiMe  tvhich  he  possessed^  as  Well  as  lo  Ae  unnsnl  ^scbutt 
and  tariety  of  his  lecuming.  Throaghoirt  his  writings 
lliere  aire  evident  tmces  of  a  fimilfcil  genius,  of  soimd  vn- 
^Aerstanding,  of  yaiioBs  emdition,  and,  with  due  allowance 
for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  of  correct  taste.  He  was  a 
isTtrennons  advocate,  for  Thomas  Becket,  and,  in  the  year 
1163,  became  the  companion  of  his  exile.  He  £ed  i^ont 
the  year  1182.  His  writings  leave  no  tootii  to  doidit,  that 
tf  he  had  lived  in  a  more  fortimate  period,  he  wenld  have 
liftone  in  the  class  of  learned  men.  His  Metalogiemt,  or 
lapology  for  grammar,  philology,  and  tfie  Aristotelian  logic, 
his  PoUcraticHm,  and  Us  Letters,  are  his  most  valnable 
woiis. 

<Mier  Scholastics  of  some  repute  at  this  period  are  ^e 
following :  ^  Alexander  Hake,  of  the  order  of  Minors, 
who  behmged  to  a  monastery  in  the  comnty  of  Olouoestor. 
He  was  educated  in  Paris,  and  became  a  fomons  piecep- 
%of  in  pUlosophical  theology.  He  wrote  a  coflunentary 
Tip<m  the  sentences  of  Peter  Lombard^  and  another  upon 
Aristotle's  metaphysics.  For  his  profound  knowledge  of 
philosophy  and  theology,  he  obtained  the  title  of  the  Irre- 
fragable Doctor.  Stephen  Langton,  who,  in  1297,  was 
cottsecmted  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  He  is  said  to  Imve 
been  inferior  to  none  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Aristotelian  dialectics,  or  in  the  application 
of  them  to  the  doctrines  of  Scripture.  The  first  divisi<m 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  into  <dnp- 
lers  is  ascribed  to  him.^  Vincent,  a  monk  of  Beavais, 
who,  under  flie  patronage  of  the  king  of  France,  about 
fte  year  1244,  wrote  a  famous  summary  of  knowledge,  or 
Encyclopedia,  under  the  title  of  Specuhan  doctrinaU,  Me- 
toriale,  naturak,  et  morale,  'V  A  doctrinal,  historical,  natu- 
ral, and  moral  Mirror,'*  which  is  chiefly  valuable  for  quo- 

M  Hen;  Gandftv.  c.  46.  p.  126.    Trithem.  de  S.  £;  c.  457.  8.  p.  111. 
Oadin.  de  S.  £.  t  iii.  p.  451.    Fab.  Bib.  Lat.  Med.  t  i.  p.  17a    Bayle. 
•»  PiU.  p.  304. 
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tetfons  from  anthors  whose  writings  are  now  lost  Ayired, 
wbB  trandated  many  of  the  physical  writings  of  Aristotle. 
Andr  Robert  Oreaihead,'^  bishop  of  Lincoln,  whom  Roger 
Bacon,  for  his  learning  and  wisdom,  ranked  with  Aristotle 
add  Solomon;  and  ¥4iose  name  deserves  particular  ho- 
^oor^  on  account  of  the  freedmn  with  which  he  censured 
the  avarice  and  tyranny  of  the  court  of  Rome,  in  a  letter 
to  Pope  Innocent  the  if  ourth.  He  wrote  a  commentary 
upon  the  works  of  Dionysius  (be  Areopagite,  and  many 
otlMr  pieces. 

The  Second  Age  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy,  in  wlii.ch 
Aristotelian  metaphysics,  obscured  by  passing  tiirough  the 
Arabian  channel,  were  applied  with  wonderftil  subtlety  to 
ttie  elucidation  of  Quistian  docMne,  began  with  Albert, 
and  ended  with  Durand. 

Albert^  was  bom  at  Lawingen,  in  Suabia,  in  the  year 
1193,  and  became  a  Dominican  Mar  in  1221 :  frcmi  this 
time  he  was  an  instructor  of  youth,  first  at  Cologne,  where 
he  acquired  great  reputation,  and  afterwards  at  Paris.  In 
flie  year  1260,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Ratisbon ;  but, 
ind^  the  labours  of  the  episcopal  office  inconsistent 
with  his  love  of  retirement  and  study,  after  three  years  he 
resigned  this  dignity,  and  returned  to  a  monastic  life.  He 
remained  in  the  monastery  at  Cologne  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1280,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  In 
the  subtleties  of  the  times,  and  in  the  ingenious  applica* 
tion  of  these  to  theology,  Albert  was  excelled  by  none  of 
his  tTontemporaiies ;  but  it  is  more  to  his  credit  to  add,  that 
the  age  produced  few  men  equally  skilled  in  natural  his- 
tory, natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry.  He  is  said  to 
hare  constracted  a  machine  wh|ch  sent  forth  distinct  Tocal 
sounds :  at  which  Thomas  Aquinas  was  so  much  terrified, 
that  he  struck  it  with  his  stick,  and  broke  it,  to  flie  great 
mortification  of  Albert,  who  had  been  thirty  years  in 
bringing  this  curious  machine  to  perfection.  In  this  age 
of  profound  ignorance,  with  respect  to  tiie  powers  of  na- 
ture and  art,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  man  who  was  capable 

^  Balaeas,  t.  iii.  p.  2S0.  Godwin  de  Pratosal.  Aug.  p.  S4S.  Bloont. 
CeM.p.408. 

'*  Vino.  Justin,  tn  Vit  Alb.  Tritbem.  Ann.  Hire,  i  i.  p.  ML  Cbron. 
Spanheim.  Ann.  1264.    L«ug.  Citron.  1258.    Btiyle. 
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9f  producing  sach  a  machine  should  commonly  pass  for  a 
magician.^  Albert  is  also  said  to  have  suddenly  repro- 
duced the  flowers  of  spring  in  the  midst  of  winter,  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  emperor  William,  when  be  vi^ted  Co- 
logne. What  this  ingenious  philosopher  really  did,  or 
how  far  he  was  indebted  to  the  arts  of  deception  in  this 
and  other  wonderful  performances,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine; one  thing  is  very  certain,  that  had  he  lived  in  a 
more  enlightened  age,  he  would  neither  have  had  the 
honour,  nor  the  discredit,  of  being  thought  to  have  per- 
formed his  curious  feats  by  the  aid  either  of  God,  or  of 
evil  spirits.  Albert  wrote  many  works  in  logic,  ethics, 
metaphysics,  theology,  and  astronomy :  the  books  ascribed 
to  him  were  published  in  twenty-one  volumes  in  folio,  at 
Lyons,  in  the  year  1615.  His  treatises  on  speculative 
science  are  written  in  the  abstract  and  subtle  manner  of 
the  age;  those  on  natural  subjects  contain  some  gems, 
which  would  perhaps,  even  in  the  present  age,  repay  the 
labour  of  searching  for  them.  His  Commentaries  on  Aris- 
totle are  of  little  value,  on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  the 
Greek  language  and  the  ancient  philosophy.  His  style  ia 
gothic  and  barbarous. 

Thou^  ignorance  and  superstition  gave  Albert  the  sur- 
name of  Great,  he  was  not  only  rivalled,  but  far  exceeded, 
in  fame  by  his  pupil  Thomas  Aquinas,  commonly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  of  the  Angelical  Doctor. 
Thomas  Aquinas,^  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Aquino,  in 
the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  Italy,  was  bom  in  the  year  1224. 
At  five  years  of  age  he  was  sent  ibr  education  to  Mount 
Cassino,  whence,  after  he  had  acquired  the  elements  of 
learning,  he  was  removed  to  the  university  of  Naples. 
Here  his  fondness  for  a  retired  and  studious  life  induced 
him  to  ent^r  himself,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents, 
among  the  Dominicans,  in  the  order  of  the  Preaching 
Friars.  ,  His  mother  was  much  oiSended  at  this  step,  and 
took  great  pains  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  disengage  him  (torn  this  society.  The  monks, 

.   *  Nande  Apol.  Mag.  Ace.  c.  18.  p.  370.    Pascbins  de  Inv.  c.  vii.  §  43. 
»  G.  de  Thoco  Vit.  Aquin.  in  Act  S.  T.  iii.  p.  666.    Fabr.  t  iu.  p. 
a03.    Ondin.  de  S:  £.  t  iii.  p.  260.    Laun.  de  Fort.  Ar.  c.  x.  p.  213. 
Bolaci  Hist  Ac.  Par.  p.  433. 
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who  were  loth  to  part  willi  a  youth  of  such  distinction  and 
ability^  that  Ihey  might  keep  him  from  her  sights  removed 
him  from  one  place  to  another.  But  at  last,  as  they  were 
conducting  him  to  Paris,  her  other  sons  seized  him  on 
his  way,  and  conveyed  him  to  her  castle,  where  he  was 
confined  for  two  years.  Still,  however,  he  resisted  the 
importunities  tmd  the  threats  of  his  mother ;  and  persisting 
in  his  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  a  monastic  life,  he 
let  himself  down  from  a  window,  in  the  night,  and  by  the 
help  of  sundry  Dominican  bre&ren,  who  were  apprized 
of  his  design,  he  escaped  to  Naples.  After  changing  his 
place ,  of  residence  several  times,  he  became  a  disciple  of 
Albert,  at  Cologne.  Under  this  eminent  preceptor,  though 
not  favoured  by  nature  with  ready  talents,  he  was  enabled, 
by  patient  assiduity,  to  make  great  attainments.  Among 
his  fellow-students,  his  silence  and  apparent  dulness  pro- 
cured him  the  contemptuous  appellation  of  the  Dumb  Ox. 
Albert,  however,  who  penetrated  further  into  the  mind  of 
his  t>up^,  said,  '^  This  ox,  if  he  begin  to  bellow,  will  fill 
the  whole  world  with  his  roaring."  ^  At  length  Thomas 
Aquinas,^  having  made  himself  master  of  the  dialectics, 
philosophy,  and  theology  of  the  age,  became  an  eminent 
teacher  at  Paris,  where  he  was  created  doctor  in  divinity, 
in  the  year  1256.  After  a  few  years  he  returned  to  Italy, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Naples,  where  he 
ccAMnued  his  lectures  in  theology.  A  council  being  sum- 
moned at  Lyons,  by  Gregory  X.  in  the  year  1372,  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  the  Greek  and  Latin  church,  Thomas 
Aquinas  was  sent  thither,  to  present  to  the  fathers  in  coun- 
cil a  book>  which  he  had  written  by  order  of  Pope  Urban 
IV.  to  refute  the  errors  of  the  Greek  church.  On  his 
way,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  disorder^  and  died  in 
the  monastery  of  Fossa  Nova,  in  Campania,  in  the  year 
1274. 

The  whole  western  world,  after  his  decease,  began  to 
load  the  memory  of  Thomas  Aquinas  with  honours.  The 
Dominican  fraternity  removed  his  body  to  Thoulouse ; 
Pope  John  XXII.  canonized  him ;  Pius  V.  gave  him  the 
title  of  the  Fifth  Doctor  of  the  Church  ;  the  learned  world 

^  R.  Folgosiis  apud  Horn.  His(.  p.  I.  iv.  c.  4. 
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konoorad  hkn  widi  tlie  appeUtttioa  of  The  Uwwerml  md 
Hie  Anffdic  Dedor;  and  Urn  Tulgar  belie^4  tbat  mjhj 
mtacles  were  wrov^^t  at  his  tmab,  and  said»  tbat  tbe  witf 
of  Angfistino  had  passed  into  TluHnas  Aquinas.^ 

Notwiliistanduig  oU  the  extmvagant  praises  and  bonovis 
"wU/Ch  hanre  been  heaped  npon  Thomas  Aquinas»  ii  is  how- 
ever certain^  that  hiA  learning  was  abaost  wholly  confined 
to  Scholastic  tkecdogy^  and  that  he  was  so  littlo  convov- 
sant  with  elegant  and  liberal  stqdies,  tbat  he  was  not  eren 
able  to  read  the  Greek  language.  For  all  bi&  knowlo^ 
of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  which  he  so  liberally  mixed 
with  tfieology,  he  was  indebted  to  the  defective  translations 
of  Aristotle  which  were  supplied  by  the  Arabiansi  till  he 
obtahiedy  from  some  unknown  hand,  a  more  acaurate  ver- 
sion of  his  philosophical  writings.^  Adopting  the  general 
ideas  of  the  age,  that  theology  is  best  defended  by  the 
weapons  of  logic  and  metaphysics^  he  mixed  the  snbtlo- 
ties  Of  Aristotle  with  the  language  of  Scripture  and  the 
Christian  fothers ;  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  Arabians, 
framed  abstruse  questions,  without  end,  upon  varions 
topics  of  speculative  theology.  His  most  celebrated  writ- 
ings M-e,  his  Smnma  TheologUB,  *'  Heads  of  Theology/'  of 
which  the  second  section^  which  treats  of  morals,  may  be 
read  with  advantage;  his  CkHnmentaries  npon  the  Ana^- 
tics.  Metaphysics,  and  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  and  upon  his 
book  De  IrUerpretatione. 

Another  Scholastic  of  great  celebrity  in  this  age  was 
B(maventmrey^  of  Tuscany,  bom  in  the  year  1921.  Being 
early  devoted  by  his  mother  to  a  religious  life,  he  ctntoped 
into  the  Franciscan  order,  in  the  year  1243.  He  studied 
philosophy  and  theology  at  Paris,  whete  he  acquired  bo 
much  distinction  in  Scholastic  learning,  tbat  be  was  ap- 
pointed to  read  public  lectures,  was  admitted  doctor^  and 
soon  after  created  head  of  his  order.    Pope  Gregory  X* 

«i  Ptolomaeas  Luccnsit  ap.  Oirden.  t.  iii .  p.  {2.S8.  Sextos  Senent.  Bibl. 
S.  I.  iv. 

«  Tbilhein.  c.  407.  p.  117.  ATentin*  Ami.  I.  Vi.  p.  dM  FaUr,  fiib. 
€hr.  y.  iL  p.  172.  Op.  £dit  Kom.  1570.  Veuct.  1594.  Antweq).  1613. 
Fans,  1640.  torn.  x?ii. 

«  Hen.  Gandav.  c.  47.  p.  126.  Tritbcm.  c.  464.  p.  112.  Anii! 
Him.  1. 1  p.  615.  Acta  S.  t.  iii.  p.  81 1.  Antoo.  Spec.  Hiit.  p.  iii.  tit. 
24.  c.  1. 
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tevfaig  pMTioiuly  gi¥m  Vm  m  a^at  moMg  Ihe  rtriKiMiii, 
invited  him  to  the  g^Mit^  cottidl  at  Jjymm*  Ih  this  tui* 
serably,  BonavmitiiTe  grefttfjr  ^stfaigvidied  hiHuwIf  by  hto 
leaming  ttftd  erndkhm;  but  dising  Ae  c^onoO  he  died 
mrfdaily,  in  flie  year  1974.  His  fimeial  wae  attended  by 
the  pope,  the  Latin  emperor  Baldwin  the  Second,  in  pet^ 
son ;  the  emperor  of  the  Greeks  in  his  representatiTes,  the 
Qtedk  nobles;  James,  king  of  Arragcm;  the  patriarchs  of 
Ckmstantinople  and  Antioch ;  Ato  hnn^bed  prelates,  and 
many  other  persons  of  liigh  rank,  both  ecclesiastics  and 
laics*  After  his  dealh,  BmiaTentare  was  distihgoiflhed  by 
Ae  high  appellati<m  of  The  SeMpMc  Ddeiw,  and  he  waa 
canonised  by  Pope  Sextas  tiie  Fonrth,  in  1488. 

Ihongh  Bonavenlore  was  wen  acquainted  wiA  fiie 
Scholastic  philosophy,  he  chieiy  addicted  himself  to  mys- 
tic flieology,  and  (he  eifhnriastic  worship  eC  the  Virgin 
Mary.  His  writings  are  almost  entirely  theological.^ 
His  treatise,  De  reduciUme  Arimm  ad  Theobgiam,^  ''  On 
tiie  AppKcation  of  Leaming  to  Thecdogy,"  affords  a  c«* 
lions  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  mystical  ^ 
Tines  transferred  the  Scholastic  phflosophy  to  tiiec^gy. 
Human  knowledge  he  diyides  into  three  branches,  logical, 
physical,  and  moral.  Each  of  these  he  considers  as  ^e 
effect  of  supernatural  illumbiation,  and  as  communicated 
to  men  tlirough  the  medium  of  the  Holy  Scriptares.  The 
whole  doctrme  of  Scripture  he  reduces  to  three  heads — 
that  wUch  respects  the  eternal  generation  and  incamattoa 
of  Christ,  die  stody  of  which  is  the  peculiar  proyfaice  of 
flte  doctors  of  the  church ;  that  which  concerns  tiie  con* 
duct  of  lifb,  which  is  the  subject  of  preaddng ;  and  that 
wliich  rdates  to  tiie  union  of  ttie  soul  wifli  God,  which  b 
pecuKar  to  the  mmiastic  and  contemplative  life.  Physidd 
knowledge  he  applies  to  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  emble- 
matically. For  example :  the  production  of  the  idea  of 
any  sensible  object  from  its  archetype,  is  a  type  of  tte 
generation  of  tiie  Logos;  the  right  exercise  of  the  senses 
typifies  tiie  rirtuous  conduct  of  life ;  and  the  pleasure  de^ 
riyed  from  the  senses  represents  the  union  of  tiie  soid  with 
Qoi.    In  like  manner,  logical  philosophy  fimiisbcs  an 

'  «  Fftbric.  BIbl.  Lftt.  Med.  t  W.  p.  131/ 
««  T.  i.    Opmool^  Ltigd.  1047.  fol.  t  fi.  Op.  Bd.  Rbm. 
I  VOL.  11.  2x  n  J 
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tmiMApii  of  the  stomal  Gcneratioi^  and  the  JbicaiBatkm  of 
Cellist;  a  iwojd  conc^ijired  la  the  jaind  jr^acpM^ig  the  JB^r 
miljGfiD&e^^Jdonii  its  exftiefisioB  ia:yocal  sonnd^^  the  Inpari- 
Ijfatioii..  Thus  the  niiiiltiforqi  wisdom  of  Grod,  .accordii^g  ta 
Aia  mystical  miter^  lies  concealed  through  all  nature;,  and 
.aU  I^^man  knowledge  may,  by  the  help  of  all^ory^nd  ana- 
J^gy,  ^e  spiritualized  and  tr^sEferred  to  theology.  I^ow 
'lyide  a  door  tl4s.niethod  of  philosophising  op^is  to  every 
Jf^  of  absurdity,  the  reader  will  easily  perceive  from  this 
fPji^qixaen.  :        .     .. 

*r  ^Of  a  very  di&tei^t  and  aiuch  higher  character  than  Bo- 
nayentorei  or  any  other  m^fe  S.ch<da^tiCj  was  that  gveal 
man,  Roger  B^tmp'^yrhof^  deep  penetration  into  the  m^B- 
terie^  of  nature  jujitly  entitle^  him,  in  the.ignorant  age  in 
T^hich  he  livedo  to  the  appellation  of  The  WanderfiU  JOoC" 
twr.  He  was  born  at  Dchester,  in  Spm^setshire^  in  the 
yi^ar  1214.  At  Oxford^  he  studied  grammar,  r|ietoric,  and 
logio,  under  Richard  Fisacre,  and  under  Edmund  B4ch, 
i^rvrards  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  after  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the^times,  he  visited  Paris,  to  attend 
upon  the  lectures  of  the  celebrated  professors  of  that  Uni- 
verily.  But  it  may  be  easily  collected  from  the  piarticu- 
lais  which  are  jNrei^rved  concerning  his  early  studies,  that 
he  was  more  indebted  to  his  own  genius  than  to  aiiy  aca-' 
demical  instruction :  for  he  read  history,  lei^rned  the  orifontal 
and  western  languages,  and  studied  jurisprudence  and  me-* 
dijinn^;.  subjects  little  attended  to  at  this  period.  The 
kpowkdge  which  he  could  not  obtain  from  living  precep- 
tors, he  dug,  witi^i  indefatigaf)le  indus^,  out  of  the  mines 
of  Grecian  and  Arabian  learning.  After  haying  been  ad- 
mVt^d  to  the  d^gr^  of  Doctor,  Roger  Bacon  returned  to 
£i4;land^  and  inthe  year  1240,  that  he  might  prosecute  his 
studies  without  interruption,  devoted  himself  to  the  monas^ 
tic  life,  in* the  order  of  St.  Francis.  He  employed  his  time. 
Bot  in,  the  idle  c9ntxoveniies  of  the  age,  but  in  useful  ^re- 
searches i|ito  the  properties  of  natural  bodies.  .  By  the  help, 
of  inathematical  learning  and  experiment,  he  aqquired  a 
^fg^pee  of  knp^ledge  in  physics,  which  i^ttonished  his  igno- 

-  • «  Wood  A  fit  Ox.  -p.  130.  Lelmd.  c.  136.  Balni.  Hist;  A«.  Cob*,  ir. 
l^  BajJo.  Cato  }li#t.  Lil.  p.  648.  Ou4in.  t  iii.  p.  190.  Bonicb-.d* 
Orif  .  Chem.  p.  }7S^  i      i        > 
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¥ftiiCxH>iifeiiipoirarie8,  and  brongbt  nfyon  Urn  the  icluage'df 
pra«tiding  magical  arts.  His  writings  discover^aiti  acqnaiv^ 
ance  wifli  the  laws  oimechmAca,  statics/ and  (yp&cM,  wiHt 
tile  chemical  properties  of  bodies^  and  other  snbjects  of 
natural  philosophy,  which  could  only  have  befm  the  lesfoit 
of  a  jadicious  and  indefiettigable  exertidti  of  wimA6rM 
powers.  He  was  certainly  acqnauited  widi  the  comfAMii^ 
tion  of  gimpowder  Ung  before  it  is  commonly  said  to  have 
been  hivented  by  Baiilfaold  Schwarta.^  He  speaktf  of  a 
kind'of  inextingakhable  fire  prepared  by  art,  wldoh  mtmi 
haye  been  a  species  of  jphosphoms.  Ite  waa  master  of 
many  other  curious  processes  in  cheBiistry»  and  wottldi 
doiiMleBs,  have  prodaced  still  greater  diseoTmes  in  ^is 
branch  of  science,  had  he  not  been  drawn  aside  lh)m  fl^ 
path  of  tr«e  science  by  the  philosophical  ignis  feU^^t 
mbicfk  kd  phttosophers  of  this  time  to  attempt  the  tranlh' 
mutation  of  inferior  metals  into  gold.  -  He  describes  com 
care  and  convex  lenses,  and  knew  how  to  use  the  latler 
for  telescopic  and  microscopic  purposes.  Bismatiiematir 
cal  and  astronomical  knowledge  appeared  in  the  discovory 
which  he  made  of  tiie  error  which  occasioned  the  Gr^orim 
reformation  in  the  calendar,  and  in  his  attempt  to  square 
die  circle.  Nor  wais  this  great  man  less  distinguished  by 
hisknowledge  of  theology,  and  his  skiU  in  the  Hebrew  and 
Oreak  languages,  as  appears  from  his  epistle  to  Clement 
rV.  in  praise  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.^ 

The  astonishing  powers  and  performances  of  Roger  Ba»* 
con,'  at  the  same  time  that  they  excited  universal  admira^ 
tion,  kindled  a  spirit  of  envy  and  jealousy  amoi^  the  monks 
of  his  fraternity,  who  industriously  circulated  a  report  that 
he  held  converse  with  evil  spirits.  This  rumour  at  length 
reached  the  ears  ofihe  pope ;  and  he  was*  obliged,  in  order 
to  exculpate  himself  from  tiie  charge  of  necromancy,  to 
send^  in  the  year  1266^  his  philosophical  writings  and  in- 
struments to  Rome,  that  it  might  appear  to  his  holiness  by 
what  means  he  had  been  able  to  accomplish  such  wonders. 
The  ^toha  which  was  gathering  around,4nm  was  thus  for  a 
wUIe  dispersed ;  but  in  the  year  1278,  whilst  he  was^in 

*«  Morhoflr.  PolyB.  f.  ii.  1.  u.  c.  38.  §  3. 
•  w  Bjus  Epist.  de;Secret  Art.  «t  Nat.    Opet.  Ed.  Par.  1512,    Baifl, 
l$03.    Hamb.  1618.    Hody  de  Bibi.  Text  origin,  p.  i\9, 
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I'hmee/tbe  inune  darge  itas  NUewod  hf  Jimom  do&Ml, 
tl^  iMftd  of  tte  Older  <rf  Minors,  ¥riio  foibftde  liw 
to  vtad  (ho  wtnka,  and  oMnned  ftom  Popo  Nickdos  IV» 
Oft  order  fliat  the  anflior  dMMild  bo  wprioonod*  Dvmf  hin 
lorfnnmeat,  Baeoa  ^note  a  Iroatfaio  ''On  the  Memo  mt 
iCToMkMg  die  Infinnttieo  of  Old  Age,''  vMck  he  addrenod 
todMpope.  Tluroo|^tiMintevcet»ioiiof  8MMofliiseoii»« 
ft^tteii,  he  w«8  «t  leiqrtk  leleaMd  ftom  Us  c<^^ 
^etttiltted  to  vetam  to  &«laML  Ho  pMOed  die  hurt  daft 
oTUs  life  at  Oxford,  and  died  in  die  year  12M,  at  &e  ago 
of  seventy-eight,  leaving  beinnd  him  many  vdlaable>mtiBgs, 
and  an  immortal  repntation,  aa,  beyond  all  comparison,  the 
greatest  man  of  Us  tfane.  Several  of  his  pieces  w«re  boMt 
in  (he  Franciscan  library,  dnrmg  the  tnmolts  at  die  Bofor^ 
maAkm.  Among  dM>se  wMch  remain  are  some  vdnch  le* 
Bj^eeli  metaphysical  and  moral  subjects;  particnlarly  tiia 
^Ildwing— '^  On  the  Fomr  Universal  Causes  of  all  Hnmaa 
Ignorance;''  ''On  Perfect  Wisdomf  "  Of  Moral  FUkMNK 
pbyf  ^'OnDivineWisdomf  "Of  Being  «nd  Essencef 
*Of  die  true  Character,  and  the  Hindrances  of  Wisdom,? 
fcc.  vrhence  it  appears  diat  Bacon,  even  upon  diese  sid^ 
Jects,  went  fhr  beyond  his  contemporaries  in  inquiries  di* 
rected  towards  the  improvement  of  the  mind. 

After  Friar  Bacon,  it  may  seem  of  little  comtoquence  to 
mention,  among  die  philosophers  of  this  age,  JBgidlm$  A 
Columna,^  a  Roman  monk  of  die  Augustine  order,  who 
was  jpreceptor  to  the  sons  of  Philip  III.  <tf  France,  and  who 
taught  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  Uiuversity  of  Paris 
with  so  much  reputation,  that  he  was  honoured  with  the 
appellaticm  of  The  most  Prcfimnd  Doctor.  After  betog 
advanced  to  tile  archbishopric  of  Berri,  be  died,  in  the 
year  1816,  leaving  behind  upon  his  monument,  die  ckft- 
racter  of  tux  in  lucem  reducem  dmbia,  Ae  luminaiy  that 
brought  dark  things  to  light.  Nevertheless,  it  appears 
from  those  more  fiedthful  memorials,  his  writings,  that  he 
treated  the  abstruse  questions  of  the  Aristotelian  and  SchcK 
lastic  philosophy  with  such  profbund  obscurity,  diat  it  is 
iiKq[iossibIe  to  read  his  works  widiout  suspecting,  that  bo 
did  not  himself  always  understand  his  own  meaning. 

«  Com.  Cmiiiis  Elog.  Tir.  Ukist  p.  01.  SmMrthan.  In  G^.<Sktkt 
t.ip.  I7d.    Biil»i  Hii^.  t  iii.  p.  67t. 
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Ia  tke  nMktiM  of  Sdtffestfc  i^MleB^piqr  bo  om  ftCt. 

qfoirod  a  miHre  ^irtbifiiifllied  mame  than  /oAii  JDimf  Sro<iif^^. 

The  place  of  hui  birtb  is  Bsoeftaiii,  but  it  la  mostprobablf 

that  be  was  bom  at  Dimstai^  near  Ahiwidk,  m  NorthoniY 

bttlMid.    He  was  educated  at  Merton  Hall,  in  OxfiH!<d( 

and  was  admitted  to  the  highest  hoBoars  in  flie  Univeiaify 

of  .Parisi  HI  the  ye^r  1804.    At  first  he  was  a  foUoweff 

#f  TlMMnas  Aquimis ;  but  diflferiiig  from  his  master  on  th^ 

question  concerning  the  efficacy  of  Divine  gface>  he  fonne4 

a  distinct  sect,  and  this  separation  produced  Uie  denomi* 

nalkms  of  the  Thomists  and  Scotists,  which  still  subsist  in 

some  of  flie  Boman  Catholic  schools.    Some  ascribe  to  him 

the  intiodnction  of  the  question  concerning  the  Immaculate 

CoAMption  of  the  Virgin  Mary.    In  flie  year  1308,  Duna 

Sootas  was  s^it,  by  the  head  of  the  fraternity  of  Minorsi 

if  wfaldi  he  was  a  member,  to  teach  theology  at  Cologne  | 

and  he  was  recmed  there  with  the  greatest  pomp,  and  with 

the  highest  expectations;  but  was  soon  cut  off  by  a  suddem 

deadi.    The  exiu>t  time  of  Ms  death,  as  weU  as  his  birth^ 

is  unknown.    On  account  of  his  acuteness  in  disputation, 

he  was  called  The  most  Subtle  Doctor;  but  his  ingenuity 

was  wholly  employed  in  embarrassing,  with  new  fictions 

of  abstraction,  and  with  other  Scholastic  chimeras,  sobjects 

already  sufficiently  perplexed.    His  works  are  published 

in  twelve  yolumes.^ 

To  these  more  celelHrated  names,  belonging  to  the  second 
period  of  the  Scholastic  age,  we  must  add  those  of  Simon 
of  ToMmapp^^  who  excelled  in  chemistry  and  natural  phi* 
losophy,  and  was  accused  by  the  monks  of  his  fraternity  of 
heresy  and  impiety ;  Peter  D'Apono;^  who  was  chiefly 
lamous  for  his  pretended  skill  in  the  arts  of  astrology; 
Bobert  die  Sorbonne,  who  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century  founded  the  theological  college  of  the  Sorbonne  in 
Paris ;  Francis  de  Mayro,^  a  French  monk,  wholly  lost  in 

«  Tntfaem.  Leo.  416.  p.  136.  Leland.  c  315.  Bal.  Scr.  Ang.  Cent 
br.Q^BSL  Pita.  p.  39a  Mackenzie  de  Yit  Scot  Scr.  t  i.  p.  215.  Yit 
Oper.  Prcem.  Fab.  Bib.  Lat  Med.  t  iii.  p.  509. 

^  Lugdnn.  1639.  fol.  "  Hen.  Oandav.  dc  S.  R  c.  24. 

«»TritbetD.l.c.e.d56.  Fab.  Bib.  Lat  Med.  t  t.  p.  715.  ActaPbiJ.T. 
|ikpb374^    Naa4*ApoLMag;cal4.p.371. 

M  Wharton.  App.  to  Cave,  p.  11. 
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abstmctidttb,  who  wiote^  I^  JFbnMltfa^^  ^Onfbma- 
lities;''  4>ejpf^oPWfM^'o,  "^ On tbeFirat Principle;''  J>9 
Univoeatione  eiUm,  '^  On  Identity  :^'  and  a  wcn^  entitled 
C090aHle,  or  Various  Questions  concerning  Distinctions, 
Relations^  and  Expressions ;  Amaud  de  Ville  Neitffi*  viM> 
was  devoted  to  the  mysteries  of  astrology,  and  practised 
medicine  with  great  reputation,  whose  books  ^  were  repro- 
bated by  die  inquisition ;  and  Peter  tie  Dane,^  celebrated 
tor  his  ^11  in  astronomical  calculations.  * 

In  the  third  age  of  the  Scholastic  period,  whicA  com^ 
mences  with  Durand,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteentti 
century,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  the 
Seholastic  philosophy  increased  in  the  number  of  teachers 
and  learners,  in  the  affectation  of  subtieties,  and  in  the 
multiplicity  of  intricate  and  trifling  disputes,  but  by  no 
means  in  Ae  celebrity  of  its  professors.  Duns  Scotus»  and 
other  preceptors  of  the  same  cast,  haying  filled  the  scho<^ 
with  Tain  subfleties,  and  established  a  mode  of  philoso* 
piiizing,  in  which  important  truth  and  good  sense  were  lost 
in  miprofitablc  disputes  concerning  entities,  hsBOcetties^ 
formalities,  relations,  and  other  abstractions,  the  edge  of 
genius  was  graduaUy  blunted,  the  way  to  knowledge  was 
choked  up  by  thorns  and  briars,  and  the  very  name  of 
pjiilosophy  became  to  the  young  student  an  object  of  ter- 
ror. There  are  not  wanting,  however,  in  this  period,  phi^ 
losophers  of  sufficient  distinction  to  merit  particular  notice. 

Of  these  tiie  first  is  William  Ihirand,^  of  Clermont;  ^ 
preaching  monk,  who,  for  his  attainments  in  philosophicaL 
and  theological  stufUes,  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  the  University  of  Paris,  in  the  yeat 
1313,  and  was  afterwards  made  bisliop  of  Meaux,  by  Pope 
John  the  Twenty-second.  He  pursued  his  way  through  the 
thorny  paths  of  Scholastic  disputation  with  sUch  indefttti- 
gable  perseverance,  that  he  merited  the  titie  of  the  Mast 
Resolute  Doctor.    He  was  at  first  a  follower  g£  Thomas 

•*  Friend.  Hist  Med.  p.  iii.  p.  19.  »  Trithcin.  c.  623. 

»  Ed.  Lugd.  1520.  Borrich.  de  Orig.  Chem.  p.  128.  Bas.  1686.  N. 
Anton.  Bib.  Hist  Vet  t  ii.  p.  74. 

•»  Trilhem.  c.  667.  p.  137.  Anton.  Sum.  Hjst  tit  23.  c  11.  §  2.  t.  iit 
p.  681.  Laun.  de  Causia  Dtorandi.  Par.  1638.  8ro.  Fabiia  I.  c.  t  ^. 
p.  204. 
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AffilBaai  but  aftef wards  became  a  convert  to  Hie  Sco6flte» 
UM^  defended  their  cause  .with  f;reat  acotenesB  ^.xeal; 
which  gave  «e  much  offenoe  to  the  Thomists,  that  one  of 
them^  after  hie  death  (which  happened  in  the  year  188S^ 
.bmonred  him  with  this  epitaph : 

])unis  Durandus  jacet  hie  sub  marmore  duro^ 
An  sit  salyandus  ego  nescio,  nee  quoque  euro. 

As  the  author  of  another  Scholastic  sect,  must  be  men- 
tioned  WilUam  Occam,^  an  Englishman,  bom  in  the  county 
of  Surry.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  most  subtle  doctor  Dtins 
Scotns,  and  was  litfie  inferior  to  his  master  in  subtlety. 
The  school  of  the  Scotists  had,  till  his  time,  ficdiowed  the 
popular  opinion  of  the  Realists ;  but  Occam,  probably 
"from  an  ambition  of  becoming  tiie  head  of  a  separate  body, 
Tevived  the  opinions  of  the  Nominalists,  and  formed  a  sect 
under  the  name  of  Occamists,  which  vehementty  opposed 
tiie  Scotists,  upon  the  abstract  questions  concerning  uni- 
versals,  which  had  been  formerly  introduced  by  Rosceline. 
Whatever  be  thought  of  the  ingenuity  or  of  the  success  of 
Occam  in  tiiis  dispute,  be  deserves  praise  for  the  courage 
wWi  which  he  opposed  the  tyranny  of  the  papal  over  the 
civil  power,  in  a  book  which  he  wrote  De  Potestate  Eccle- 
siasiica  et  SeeulartJ^  "On  the  Ecclesiastic  and  Secular 
Power  *  The  boldness  with  which  he  withstood  the  en- 
cnmcfaments  of  the  Roman  see,  and  censured  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  monks,  brought  upon  him  the  censure  of  the 
pontiff,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  into  France  till  the  year 
18S8;  when,  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor,  he  again 
maintained  the  independency  of  the  civU  with  respect  to 
the  ecclesiastical  power.  And  though  his  opposition  to 
the  see  of  Rome  brought  upon  him  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, he  continued  to  live  in  security  in  the  emperor's 
court,  where  he  died,  in  the  year  1347.  He  wrote  a  Com- 
mentary upon  the  Predicables  of  Porphyry,  and  the  Cate- 
gories of  Aristotie,  and  many  treatises^ in  Scholastic  theo- 
logy and  ecclesiastical  law ;  which,  if  they  be  admired  for 
their  ingenuity,  must  at  the  same  time  be  censured  for  their 

••  Lelan«l.  c.  326.    Bal.  Ceiit.  v.  c.  18.    Pita.  p.  457. 

^  ApiidGoIdHsti  Mdnarchia,  t  i.  p.  13.         ^  Fabr.  1.  c.  t.  iii.  p.  466. 
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extreme  sobflety  and  obscurity.    He  obtamed  tbe  appel- 
lation  of  I^  Itwincible  Doctor. 

One  of  the  most  singular  geninses  ^f  Hie  fourteenth  cen* 
^  tary  was  Richard  ofSwinshead,  an  Englishman,  of  the  mo^ 
nastery  of  Swinshead,  in  lincolnshire ;  who  devoted  hiaa- 
self  chiefly  to  mathematical  studies,  in  which  he  acquired 
great  renown  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  Litde  is  re- 
corded of  this  mathematician ;  probably  because  few  have 
jread  his  works,  which  chiefly  consist  of  profound  and  sub- 
tle applications  of  algebraic  calcu^tions  tft  jAysics  and 
metajAysics.  He  i^ote  a  treatise  '^  Of  Astronomical  Cal- 
culations f  and  another  entitled  ''  T|;ie  Calculator/'^  which 
is  BO  exceedingly  scarce^  that  it  is  neitb^  motioned  by 
any  of  the  writers  of  the  literary  history  of  this  period^  nor 
even  by  that  eminent  mathematician,  W^IUs,  in  his  Hia- 
tory  of  Algebra.  He  was  certainly  a  great  master  of  alge- 
braic operations ;  but  injudiciously  applied  them  to  sub- 
jects which  do  not  admit  of  this  method  of  investigatkKii, 
particularly  to  questions  in  Scholastic  i^osophy.  Pro- 
bably, some  valuable  math^natical  knowledge  might  be 
gathered  up  from  his  Calculator,  by  a  reader  who  should 
be  capable  of  extracting  the  pure  gqld  fiKmi  the  heterogene^ 
ous  mass  in  which  it  lies  concealed. 

Among  other  disciples  pf  Spotus  was  Walter  JBurkyJ^ 
preceptor  to  Edward  the  Third.  He  wrote  many  treatises 
in  logic,  metaphysics,  physics,  morals,  and  policy,  with 
such  clearness,  that  he  justly  obtained  the  appellation  of 
4he  Perspicuous  Doctor^  In  a  treatise  De  Yita  ei  Mor%b^$ 
PJUlosopkorum,^  '^  (hi  the  life  and  Manners  of  Philoso- 
phers/' be  runs  over  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  thre^ 
hundred  and  thirty-one  chapters,  from  Tbales  to  Seneca; 
but  for  want  of  a  more  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  language,  and  with  ancient  philosophy,  the  work  is 
of  little  value* 

The  flfleenth.centory  produced,  among  other  Scholastios, 
John  Herman  Wessel,^  bom  at  Qroningen,  in  1409,  and 

«>  Ed.  Venet  1 600.  Leibn.  Ep.  ad  Wallia  in  Op.  t  liL  p.  ezS.  Scaliger 
fxercit.  3i0.  p.  1068. 

^  Toss,  de  Hist.  Lat.  1.  ii.  p.  515.  Leland.  c.  378.  Pits.  p.  436.  Fab. 
I.  c.  t  i.  p.  830.  •»  Act.  PhU.  ▼.  iii.  p.  283. 

•*  Soffr.  Petri  de  Scr.  Fri».  dec.  tiU.  p.  46.  Adami  Vit.  Pbilp.  21- 
OocK.  Diss.  Lub.  1719. 
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educated  in  ihe  monastery  at  Zevole.    He  not  only  studied 
the  Greek  lang^age^  by  the  help  of  the  Dominican  friars, 
T^ho  about  this  time  passed  over  to  the  West  from  Constan* 
tinople,  but  obtained,  from  certain  learned  Jews,  a  know- 
le^e  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and^Arabic  tongues.  Hav- 
ing been  early  instructed  in  the  Scholastic  disputes,  and 
liaving  acquired  by  his  industry  an  uncommon  shai^  of 
biblical  learning,  he  taught  philosophy  and  philology  witk 
.great  applause  at  Groningen.    But  his  chief  claim  to  dis- 
^tinction  in  the  history  of  philosophy  arises  from  the  pene- 
tration which,  in  the  midst  of  the  Scholastic  frenzy  of  his 
age,  enabled  him  to  discover  the  fritility  of  the  controver- 
sies which  agitated  the  schools  of  the  Thomists,  Scotists, 
and  Occamists.    To  a  young  man  who  consulted  him  con- 
cerning the  best  method  of  prosecuting  his  studies,  he  said, 
"  You,  young  man,  will  live  to  see  the  day,  when  the  doc- 
trines of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventure,  and  other  modem 
di^utants  of  the  same  stamp,  will  be  exploded  by  all  true 
Christian  divines,  and  when  the  Irrefragable  Doctors  them- 
selves will  be  little  regarded."    A  prediction  which  dis- 
.covers  so  mvich  good  sense  and  liberality,  that  Wessel 
ought  to  be  immortalized  under  the  appellation  of  the  Wise 
Doctor.     He  died  at  Groningen  in  1489^  about  the  era  of 
.  the  Revival  of  Letters.^ 

^  Yidend.  Lambert.  Danaeus  Proleg.  Sentent  Genev.  1680.  Binder, 
de  Theol.  Scbol.  Tub.  1034.  Uimmelias  de  Theol  Schol.  Thomas  Hist 
.Sapw  et  Stall  t  iiL  p.  225.  Barthold.  Niemeir.  Orat  de  Scholast  Helmst. 
IG76.  Tribbecbovius  de  D.  Schol.  Jen.  1719.  Morhoff.  Polyh.  t  H.  1. 1. 
c.  13.  Roderici  Specul.  Hum.  Yitse.  Rapin  Reflexions  sur  la  Philosophies 
Op.  t  ii.  p.  340.  Ondin.  de  S.  £.  t.  ii.  p.  936.  Launois  de  Schol.  oel. 
0.45.  Gandavenses,  c.  30.  Bnlaei  Hist  Univ.  Par.  Ann.  1101.  1111. 
1116.  Fabric.  Bib.  LaiU  Med.  tip.  787.  t  v.  p.  689.  753.  801.  t  iii.  p. 
845. 480.  540.  Pezii  Anecdot  t  iii.  p.  ii  p-  627.  Martene  Anecd.  t.  v. 
p.  1156.  Par.  1717.  Labbei,  Cavei,  Pagi  Annal.  De  Yisofa.  Bibl.  Script 
Ord.  Cistetc.  Leyser  Hist  Poet.  Med.  -^vi,  p.  765.  Elswich,  de  Fatis 
Arist  in  Schol.  Prot  Bayle.  Wadding.  Bibl.  Ord.  Men.  Warseus  de 
Script  Hibemiae. 
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SECT.    III. 

Of  the  Nature  and  Character  of  the  Scholastic 
Philosophy. 

Having  related  the  history  of  the  Scholastics,  who  flon^ 
rished  from  the  eleventh  to  the  begitmmg  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  remains  that  we'  delmeate  the  features  of  liie 
Scholastic  philosophy,  that  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to 
form  an  accurate  idea  of  its  nature  and  constitution.  This 
inquiry  is  the  more  necessary,  as  the  history  of  religion  is 
so  intimately  interwoven  with  that  of  philosophy,  during 
this  period,  that  the  former  cannot  be  understood  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  latter. 

We  have  already  seen^  in  general,  whence  this  philo- 
sophy sprung,  and  what  causes  concurred  to  promote  its 
establishment  and  extension.  It  has  been  shewn,  that 
from  the  study  of  the  Stoic  and  Peripatetic  philosophy, 
blended  with  theological  speculations,  arose  a  vast  and 
confused  mass  of  opinions  and  questions,  which  were  for 
.  ages  canvassed  in  subtle,  but  vain  and  fruitless  disputa- 
tions; and  that  this  polemic  spirit  was  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  example  of  the  Arabians,  and  by  the  high  repute 
and  general  circulation  of  their  writings,  particularly  those 
.of  Averroes,  till,  in  process  of  time,  the  evil  rose  to  so 
great  an  height,  that  sober  reason  was  lost  in  subtlety, 
ond  the  simple  doctrine  of  religion  buried  in  the  refinements 
of  false  philosophy.^ 

To  follow  the  Scholastics  in  detail,  through  the  mazes  of 
.  their  subtle  speculations,  would  be  to4ose  the  reader  in  a 
labyrinth  of  words.  We  most  refer  those  who  wish  for  this 
kind  of  entertainment  to  the  writings  of  Albert,  lliomas 
Aquinas,  Scotus,  and  Occam ;  where  ttiey  will  soon  discover 
that  these  wonderful  doctors  amused  themselves  and  their  - 
followers,  by  raising  up  phantoms  of  abstraction  in  the  field 
of  truth,  the  pursuit  of  which  would  be  as  fruitless  a  labour 
as  that  of  tracing  elves  and  fairies  in  their  midnight  gam- 
bols.   A  brief  review  of  their  method  of  philosophizing  is 

•>  Conf.  Thomas.de  Caiu.  Inept  Schol.  Pnefat.  82.  p.  644.  Hist  Sap. 
p.  ill.  p.  226.    TiibbecboT.  de  D.  Scholast  cum  Prtef.  Heraiamu. 
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an  that  is  practicable,  and  all  that  the  intelfigeat  reader 
will  desire,  in  thispart  of  our  work^ 

The  leading  character  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy  was, 
that  It  epployed  itself  in  an  ostentatious,  display  of  inge- 
nuiiy,  in  which  axioms  assumed  without  examination,  dis« 
tiacticMis  without  any  real  difference,  and  terms  without  any 
pzipcise  meaning,  were  made  use  t)f  as,  weapons  of  assault 
9bA  deSuH^e,  in  con^oversijes  upon 'abstruse  questions, 
which^  afier  endless  fdcirmighes,  it  was  impossible  to  bring 
to  an  issue,  and  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  Ticdence  of. 
the  contest,  it  was  of  i|o  importance  to  determine.  The 
Scholastic  logic  is  uotto  be  confounded  with  the  genuine 
art  ofrea^cming,  from  which  it  differs,  as  much  as  dross 
from  pure  gold.  These  diiy>utants  made  use  of  dialectics, 
not  to  assist  the  human  understanding  in  discovering  truth 
cwdaciTC  to  the  luq[>piaess  of  man,  but  to  secure  to  them- 
sdves  the  honours  of  c<mquest  in  the  field  of  controversy. 
John  of  Salisbury  complains,^  that  the  scholars  of  his  time 
consumed,  not  ten  or  twenty  years,  but  their  whole  lives, 
in  these  disputes;  and  that  when,  through  old  age,  they  be- 
caBuD  incapable  of  any  other  amusement  or  pleasure,  these 
dialectic  questions  still  dwelt  upon  their  tongues,  and  dia^ 
lectic  books  still  remained  in  their  hands. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  with  what  ardour,  ap- 
proaching even  to  madness,  the  first  geniuses  of  the  age 
applied  to  this  kind  of  sti^y.  Losing  themselves  in  a 
wood  of  abstract  coiiceptions  and  subtle  distinctions,  tihe. 
finrther  they  proceeded  the  greater  was  the  darkness  and 
confiiAOn,  till  at  length,  what  was  commonly  called  philo- 
scqphjr  no  longfi^  deserved  the  name.  Ludovicus  Vives,  one 
of  the  most  mteUigeait  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
q^Mking  of  the  SdbM^astic  philosophy,  says,^  **  From  the 
writings  of  Ari^tle  fliey  have  selected,  not  the  most  useful, 
but  the  most  vitricate'  and  unprofitable  parts ;  not  his  books 
of  Natural  History  or  his  Problefns,  but  his  Phys^s,  and 
those  tveatisas  which  most  .resemble  theirs  in  subtlety  and 
ebsdirity ;  for  example,  his  Books  upon  the  First  Philo^ 
w^pkf,  Q^n  Heaveii,  and  upon  Generation.  For  as  to  the 
lieatuMon  Metec^Si  they  are  so  entirely  unacquainted  mti^ 

^  Metalog.  1.  ii.  c.  10.  p.  805.  Oonf.  Lnd.  Vives  de  Corrapt.  Art.  I.  & 
p.  112.  ••  L.  c.  1.  V.  p.  166. 
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fhe  subject^  that  it  seems  to  hare  been  admitted  among  the 
Scholastic  books  rather  by  accident  than  design.  The  truth 
is,  that  these  philosophers  are  less  acquainted  with  nature 
than  husbandmen  or  mechanics ;  and  so  much  oSiolided  are 
they  with  that  Nature  which  they  do  not  understand,  diat 
they  have  framed  for  themselves  another  nature,  which  Grod 
never  framed,  consisting  of  formalities,  ha&cceities,  resdities^ 
relations,  Platonic  ideas,  and  other  subfleties)  which  Ihcy 
honour  with  the  name  of  the  metaphysical  worU;  and  tf 
any  man  has  a  turn  of  mind  averse  to  the  study  of  real  na- 
ture, but  adapted  to  the  pursuit  of  these  visionary  fictions, 
they  say,  he  is  possessed  of  a  subHme  genius.^ 

The  topics  upon  which  these  philosophers  spent  the 
whole  force  of  tfieir  ingenuity,  were  of  a  kind  at  once  the 
most  difficult  and  abstruse,  and  the  most  trifling  and  use- 
less. Intention  and  remisision,  proportion  and  degree,  in- 
finity, formality,  quiddity,  individuality,  and  other  ab- 
stract ideas,  furnished  innumerable  questions  to  exercise 
their  subtlety.  Not  contented  with  considering  properties 
and  relations  as  they  subsist,  and  are  perceived,  in  natural 
objects,  they  separated,  in  their  conceptions,  the  former 
from  the  latter,  and  by  this  artifice  transferred  th^n  into 
universal  notions.  Then  forgetting  that  these  notions  are 
merely  the  offspring  of  the  reasoning  mind,  they  considered 
them  as  real  entifies,  and  made  use  of  them  as  substantial 
principles  in  explaining  the  nature  of  things.  This  they 
did,  not  only  in  metaphysics  but  in  physics,  in  which  Aese 
imaginary  entities  confosed  and  obscured  all  their  reason- 
ings. If  these  creatures  of  abstraction  be  brought  back  to 
their  natural  connexion  with  real  objects,  and  with  the  terms 
which  express  them,  it  will  appear,  that  they  bid  nothinjg 
more  tfian  an  imaginary  existence,  and  the  whole  omitest 
concerning  them  will  vanish  into  a  mere  war  of  words. 
Whence  some  judgment  maybe  formed  concerning  flie  value 
of  ttiis  most  profound,  angelic,  and  seraphic  phflosophy. 

The  opinion  of  Vives  upon  this  subject  merits  attention  :^ 
**  Some  maintain,  that  studies  of  this  kind  are  useful  to 
prepare  the  way  for  other  kinds  of  learning,  by  sharpening 
the  ingenuity  of  the  student ;  and  that  those  who  und^'stand 
tlies^  subtle  questions,  will  the  more  ei^y  Require  a  knoyr- 

*L.  c.  1.  iii.  p.  129. 
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ledge  of  less  difficidt  subjects :  but  neither  oJE*  tbese  as** 
sertions  is  trae.  One  reason  why  questions  of  this  kind 
Bate  thought  ingenious  is^  that  they  are  not  understood ;  for 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  men  to  admire  what  ttiey  do  not 
comprehaid,  and  to  think  that  most  profound  which  they 
are  not  able  to  fathom.  In  the  opinion  of  many^  however^ 
ttiese  enigmatical  subtleties  lure  only  to  be  ranked  among 
(he  trifling  amusements  of  children ;  beings  in  truth,  not 
the  produce  of  an  understanding  exercised  and  improved 
by  erudition,  but  springing  up  in  an  unoccupied  mind,  from 
an  ignorance  of  better  things,  like  useless  weeds  in  an  un- 
cultivated soil.**  To  the  same  purpose  Lord  Bacoa,  witii 
his  usual  strength  of  judgment,  says,^^  '^  As  many  natural 
bodies,  whilst  they  are  still  entire,  are  COTrupted,  and  pu- 
tiify,  so  the  solid  knowledge  of  things  often  degenerates 
into  subtle,  vain,  and  silly  speculations,  which,  although 
liiey  may  not  seem  altogether  destitute  of  ingenuity,  are 
insipid  and  useless.  This  kind  of  unsound  learning,  which 
preys  upon  itself,  has  often  appeared,  particularly  among 
the  Scholastics,  who,  having  much  leisure,  quick  parts,  and 
Utile  reading';  being  in  mind  as  closely  confined  to  the 
writings  of  a  few  authors,  and  especially  of  their  dictator, 
Aristotle,  as  they  are  in  body  to  the  cells  of  their  monas- 
teries; and  being,  moreover,  in  a  great  measure,  ignorant 
of  the  history  both  of  nature  and  of  the  world ;  out  of  very 
flimsy  materials,  but  with  the  most  rapid  and  violent  mo- 
tion of  ttie  shuttle  of  thought,  they  have  woven  those  la- 
borious webs  which  are  preserved  in  their  writings.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  human  mind,  when  it  is  employed  upon 
external  objects,  is  directed  in  its  operations  by  the  nature 
of  the  materials  upon  which  its  faculties  are  exercised : 
but  if,  like  the  spider,  it  draws  its  materials  from  within  it- 
self, it  produces  cobwebs  of  learning,  wonderful  indeed 
from  the  fineness  of  the  threads,  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
woikmanship,  but  of  no  real  value  or  use.*''^* 

The  general  prevalence  of  this  taste  for  subtle  specula- 
tions among  the  Scholastics,  is  certainly  to  be  accounted 
for,  chiefly  from  the  want  of  more  important  objects  to  oc- 

"^  De  Aug.  Scient  t  i  Op.  I.  i.  c.  0. 

VI  Con£  I^pg;  Ghrop.  Ciz.  t  i.  p.  306.  Pistor.  p.  836.  Erasmi  £iicoin. 
Moriae. 
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copy  tbe  leiswe  of  monastip  life,  and  to  fiunish  occasioiui 
of  g^ieroua  and  useful  emulation  among  those  who  devoted 
fbeir  days  to  study.  But  the  particular  direction  which  th]& 
idle  humour  took  was  owing  to  the  uniyeraal  authority 
which^  after  Augustine,  Aristotle,  in  the  manner  already  ex- 
plained, by  degrees  acquired  in  the  Christian  schools.  The 
reverence,  almost  religious,  which  the  Scholastics  paid  to 
the  Stagyrite,  naturally  led  them  to  follow  implicitly  his 
method  of  philosophizing,  and  to  embrace  his  opinions,  as 
far  as  they  were  able  to  discover  them.  ''  There  are/  says 
Yives,^^  <^both  philosophers  and  divines,  who  not  only  ssy 
that  Aristotle  reached  the  utmost  boundaries  of  science, 
but  that  his  syllogistic  method  of  reasoning  is  the  most 
direct  and  certain  path  to  knowledge ;  a  presumption  which 
has  led  as  to  receive,  upon  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  many 
tenets  as  fully  kno¥m  and  established,  which  are  by  no 
means  such;  for  why  should  we  fatigue  ourselves  with 
further  inquiry,  when  it  is  agreed  that  nothing  can  be  dis- 
covered beyond  what  may  be  found  in  his  writings  7  Hence 
has  sprung  up  in  the  minds  of  men  an  incredible  degree  of 
indolence ;  so  that  every  one  thinks  it  safest  and  most  plea- 
sant to  see  with  another's  eyes,  and  believe  with  another's 
iaith,  and  to  examine  nothing  for  himself."  There  cannot 
be  a  dearer  proof  of  the  extravagant  height  to  which  this 
'ApunorBKofiavlcL,  rage  for  Aristotle,  was  carried,  than  the  fiict 
complained  of  by  Melancthon,^^  that  in  sacred  ajssemblies 
the  eihics  of  Aristotle  were  read  to  the  peo^de  instep  of 
tbe  gospel. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  homage  which  was  paid  to  the 
name  of  Aristotle,  it  is  certain  that  the  Scholastics  were 
very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  true  sense  of  hia 
writings:  for,  not  to  insist  at  present  upon  tbe  difficulties 
which  unavoidably  attend  the  study  of  his  works,  arising 
from  the  abstract  nature  of  the  subjects  upon  which  he 
treats,  from  the  studied  ambiguity  with  which  he  frequently 
writes,  from  the  extreme  conciseness  of  his  style,  and  from 
bis  obscure  and  defective  report  of  the  opinions  of  pre-^ 
ceding  philosophers,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  these  phi* 
losophers  engs^ed  in  the  study  of  Aristotle  without  a  pre- 

"  L.  c.  1.  V.  p.  161.  ^  Apol.  A.  C.  p.  62. 
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MouQ  acquaintance  ivitt  bigtoiy,  or  ^th  the  Greek  phild- 
«ophy^  and  eren  without  the  knowledge  of  ttke  Greek  lan- 
faage^  and  saw  the  doctrines  of  their  master  through  the 
obscure  mecfinm  of  very  imperfect  translations^  Hence 
ftey  never  understood  his  whole  system  in  connexion,  and 
often  created  monstrous  forms,  at  which  the  Stagyrite  him- 
self would  have  been  terrified. 

Tlie  Scholastic  philosophjr,  thus  introduced,  andsup^ 
ported  by  tike  authority  of  Aiistotle,  derived  its  complete 
establislmient  from  the  firm  alliance  into  which  it  entered 
writfa  theology,  and  the  honours  and  emoluments  which 
were,  in  consequence  of  this  alliance,  bestowed  upon  Hadse  . 
who  excelled  in  this  kind  of  learning.  Dialectics  having 
been  found  an  useful  instrument  in  establishing  the  prevail- 
ing theological  system,  eminence  in  this  art  became  the 
sure  road  to  ecclesiastical  preferment.  Almost  all  the  great 
men,  who  have  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapt^, 
rose  to  distinction  through  their  knowledge  of  subtle  ques- 
tions in  metaphysics,  and  through  their  adroitness  in  wield- 
ing the  weapons  of  logic.  Excellence  in  the  Scholastic  ait 
of  trifling  was  not  only  sufficient  to  procure  the  high  titles 
of  Most  Profound,  Subtle,  Resolute,  Wonderful,  Angelic, 
or  Seraphic. Doctor,  but  to  create  professors,  abbots, 
bishops,  cardinals,  and  even  pontitfe.  What  wonder  that 
the  Scholastic  philosophy  universally  prevailed  ? 

The  effects  of  its  prevalence  were  of  the  most  serious 
nature.  Besides  the  extravagant  waste  of  time  whidh 
these  disputes  occasioned,  they  introduced. an  absnrd  kind 
of  vanity,  which  persuaded  these  Sublime  Doctors  to  be- 
lieve that  they  had  arrived  at  the  summit  of  wisdom,  botk 
human  and  Divine,  and  gave  occasion  to  violent  contests, 
which  often  terminated  in  something  worse  than  a  mere 
war  of  words.  Theology,  already  sufficiently  clouded  and 
corrupted  by  the  speculations  and  disputes  of  former  ages, 
by  admitting  into  its  service  Scholastic  philosophy  involved 
itself  in  new  obscurity ;  so  that  at  length,  instead  of  the 
plain  and  simple  doctrine  of  religion,  little  else  was  to  be 
found  in  ttie  writings  of  theologians,  but  vague  notions 
and  verbal  distinctions.  »As  an  example  of  the  mischief 
which  arose  to  theology  from  this  alliance,  wemajrmention 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation^  which  first  sprung  up 
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at  flds  period,  and  concenimgi^ch  the  moat  Tiolent  dis- 
putes arose  between  Berengar  and  lus  heretical  partisans 
on  the  one  side,  and  Lanfranc  and  his  orthodox  brethieoL 
on  the  other,  till  at  length  this  absurd  dogma  passed  into 
an  article  of  faith. 

Another  evil  which  arose  firom  the  Scholastic  philoso- 
phy was,  that  instead  of  attempting  to  distinguish  the  real 
.dilferenees  of  things,  ami  to  deduce  clear  conclusionB 
from  certain  principles,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge,  it  employed  all  the  powers  of  inge- 
nuity, and  all  the  arts  of  sophistry,  to  obscure  the  prin- 
ciples of  science^  to  mix  truth  with  fallacy,  and  to  open 
the  door  to  universal  scepticism.    By  the  help  of  confused 
notions,  unmeaning  distincti<ms,  barbarous  terms,  and  a 
sophistical  method  of  reasoning,  men  were  prepared  to 
advance  and  defend  the  most  frivolous  and  absurd  posi- 
tions ;  both  theological  and  philosophical  disputations  de- 
generated into  a  mere  trial  of  skill ;  and  the  honest  inquirer 
afler  truth  was  left  without  any  certain  guide.    The  conse- 
quences were,  that  tenets  destructive  of  all  religion  were 
often  publicly  maintained  in  the  schools ;  a  corrupt  sys- 
tem of  mOTal  philosophy,  which  left  open  many  avenues 
to  dishonesty  and  debauchery,  wa;s  taught;  and  great  de- 
pravity of  manners  prevailed. 

This  corruption  of  opinions  and  manners  was  accom- 
panied with  barbarism  of  language.  Little  attention  vras 
now  paid  to  the  study  of  grammar  or  rhetoric;  a  vast 
mass  of  terms,  wholly  unknown  in  the  Augustan  age,  was 
introduced  into  the  Latin  tongue,  to  express  the  abstract 
notions  of  dialectics  and  metaphysics ;  and  a  verbose, 
puerile,  and  inelegant  mode  of  writing  generally  prevailed. 
John  of  Salisbury,  who  took  much  pains  to  revive  an  at- 
tention to  literature,  complained,^^  that,  in  his  time,  those 
who  professed  to  be  acquainted  with  all  arts,  both  liberal 
and  mechanic,  and  to  teach  them  in  a  short  time,  neglect- 
ed the  study  of  grammar;  whence  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  first  art,  without  which  it  is  in  vain  that  any  one  at- 
tempts to  become  master  of  the  rest.  Even  the  best 
writers  of  this  period  wore  not  wholly  free  from  literary 
barbarism.7^ 

^*  Mela!.  I.  i.  c.  24.  »  Lud.  Viv.  I.  c.  I.  ii.  p.  78. 
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^feds  af  liie  Scholfiul^  pUlosopliy/^  lOie  leader  may  per- 
-tmMe^  limt  it  ^onld  be  a  moat  kkaome  and  Baproitable 
Mhoor  to  «tt«d  tfwse  mibfle  4MtotA  tfarevgfa  all  the  wind- 
ng  pato^ln  whiek'fliej  ^iMideted  ftom  tbe  «tra3^t  iroad  of 
4Anple  tmfb  and  oomm^m  «eBde.  Hie  mnocMe  yarie^  of 
-fhek  ^amtimiBf  ike  moempf^em^Me  tfiMletjr  of  tiidr 
4istfaieliM0,  SAd  the  imeertaiiiljr  ^tfid  ^NM^iklty  of  "flielr 
mode  of  reasonkig,  render  tt  an  imi^oliGable  task  tb 
^^nm  a  'oleas'  aad  conaeded  iriew  4^  Ae  doottiaes  of  the 
^idiolasfe  ]^dlo0oph7»  Or  if  tt  were  possible  to  poar 
tiieliglit  of  order  «pon4HschaO0>  the  resalt  woiddboBo- 
4hkig  more  than  the  repetitioii  of  Aiistolie^s  dialeotici^  and 
laetaidiysios,  ctothed  ia  baillMuroas  4»rBiB  aad  |yhrases^  i^d 
onciittbef  M  with  a  vadt  ad^tion  of  puerile  triies,  and  iA- 
^iouary  ^tioiMS>  which  it  woidd  he  to  impardonable  abase 
of  ^e  reader's  patiesce  lo  retril*  A  fem  words  coaeem- 
in;  4lie  tnanner  in  which  the  Scholastics  taaght  lo^  and 
iMtaphy^cs^  physics^  politics,  and  morals,  siad  cofieermag 
-Ihdf  aedts,  i^sdl  coadade  this  pdit  of  oar  woA. 

AM^agh  Logic  and  Metaphysics  were  Ae  peeoEar  pro* 
tiaoe^  the  Scholasties,  Aek  laboars  m  these  l»tedies 
«f  learaing  were  of  little  ase.  Tlteir  logic  ^  was  ralher 
^Oie  aitcf  sophu^  than  fliat  of  teasoniag:  for  it  was  ap- 
fified  to  safojects  Which  fliey  did  not  "aaderstuid,  imd  etis- 
-^oy^  npen  priooiples  wh^  were  not  asceitaified.  Zbeir 
wliole  basiness  being  disputation,  they  soa^t  oat  for  suck 
thorny  questions  as  were  likely  to  afford  them  safficietft 
«»epc:4ge  foir  their  ingenuity.  Thek  whole  care  w^  to 
oendaot  AemseWes  in  &e  contest  by  the  rules  ef  art,  and 
4«k  ¥4iole  WQsbition  to  el»tain  the  victory.  For  want  4f( 
-dear  principles,  and  accurate  d€^u^i<ms,  fiieSr  metaphy- 
flicid  systotti  wtM»  a  chaos  of  abstradt  notions  iumI  obscure 
teuBM.  Ibey  professed,  iiMeed,  to  foHoW  flie  meti^ysics 
«f  Afii^tle,  but  for  want  of  -tttideratanding  fte  ancient 
doobines  (^  physics  and  maftematics,  or  eren  the  lan- 
•gMge  ^  Aristoitle,  they  frequently  stib^tote  the  fictions  of 
tfiek  own  teaaginafions  in  the  roon^  of  flie  true  Aristdtelian 
pfkioiplea. 

^  Conf.  Lauo.  dc  Fort  Aris.    Act  "Phil.  v.  iii.  p.  921.   Matf.  Pazis,  ad 
Ann.  1201.  ^  Lad.  Vir.  I  M>/h  ilL  p.  111.  138»  L  v.  p.  177. 

VOL.  II.  2  2 
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Of  tliis  the  BMumer  ia  ^n^ch  ttey  hundfed  (be  rabjecit  of 
First  Matter  affords  a  clear  example.  The  Stagyrite,  in 
his  metaphysics^  had  called  Matter,  that  of  inrhich,  coBr 
sidered  ia  itself,  neither  quantity  nor  quality  can  be  pre* 
dicated,  and  in  which  being  terminates.  In  this  defini- 
tion Aristotle  had  a  reference  to  the  ancient  doctrine,  that 
bodies  are  composed  of  corpuscles ;  and,  by  mental  ab- 
straction, separated  from  these  that  which  is  the  first  for* 
i|^  cause  of  their  existence,  and  called  it  Fiist  Matter. 
B|it  the  Scholastics,  being  ignorant  of  the  anciait  notion 
of  body,  and  confounding  the  purely  metaj^ysical  con- 
cq[>tion  of  matter  with  an  extended  subject  endued  with 
form  and  quantity,  fell  into  trifling  disputes,  and  devised 
innumerable  subtleties,  by  which  the  original  obscurity  of 
the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  concerning  the  first  matter  was 
greatly  increased.  The  first  matter,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Thomas  Aquinas,  was  simple  power  without 
actual  energy.  Others,  who  perceived  that  this  was  a 
mere  phantom  of  the  imagination,  defended  the  real  ex- 
istence of  matter,  though  they  confessed  themselves.  igiu>- 
rant  of  its  nature.  Whilst  others,  concluding  that  the 
attributes  ascribed  to  matter  cbuld  belong  <mly  to  €ro4» 
contended  that  God  was  the  first  matter.  Nor  did  these 
subtle  reasoners  trifle  less  on  the  subject  of  Divine  and  spi- 
ritual natures.  Bonaventure,  in  his  Compendium  of  Theo- 
logy, treats  of  angels,  their  substance,  orders,  oflSices,  lan- 
guage, and  the  like,  as  if  he  himself  had  been  an  inhabitant 
of  the  angelic  world. 

In  Natural  Philosophy,  instead  of  attending  to  the  real 
properties  of  bodies,  and  investigating  the  laws  of  nature 
by  experiment  and  observation,  they  reasoned  with  sub- 
tlety upon  vague  and  obscure  principles,  and  always  con- 
founded physics  with  metaphysics.  Many  reasonings  of 
this  kind  may  be  met  with  in  those  parts  of  the  writings 
of  Thomas  Aquinas,  where  he  treats  of  the  principles  of 
nature,  of  the  nature  of  matter,  of  the  occult  operations 
of  nature,  and  the  like.^  Among  other  profound  obser- 
vations, he  derives  the  occult  operations  of  nature  from 
the  forms  of  things,  which  exist  in  their  respective  bodies, 
and  supposes  the  formal  principles  of  such  bodies  to  be 

T*  Opusc.  p.  213. 
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celestial  bodies^  which  by  their  accession  or  recession 
cause  the  prodaction  or  cormption  of  the  inferior  body. 
"Whence  he  conclndes>  that  there  is  in  these  occult  fonns 
a  capacity  of  being  restored  to  liigher  principles^  namely, 
celestial  bodies,  or  to  powers  still  higher  than  these,  that 
is,  to  separate  intellectual  substances,  which  in  their  re* 
spectiye  operations  leave  traces  of  tfiemselves.    If  the 
leader  wiH  apply  the  mysterious  operations  of  these  occult 
forms  to  the  explanation  of  magnetic  attractions,  he  win 
soon  perceive  how  much  the  science  of  physics  is  indebt- 
ed to  this  angelic  doctor.    Bonaventure,?^  and  others,  la- 
1>onred  in  this  field  with  equal  success.     Roger  Bacon, 
indeed,  Albert,  and  a  few  more,  in  their  inquiries  into  na- 
ture, left  the  clouds  of  metaphysics,  and  descended  into 
the  humble  vale  of  experience ;  but  the  world  was  not 
prepared  to  receive  the  information  they.were  able  to  com- 
municate, and  imputed  their  operations  to  the  power  of 
magic.    Boniface,  die  patron  of  ignorance  and  barbarism, 
summoned  Polydore  Virgil,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  the 
court  of  inquisition,  for  maintaining  the  existence  of  Anti- 
podes ;  for  tUs  profound  theologian  wisely  concluded,  that 
such  a  race  of  men  would  be  a  new  world  for  which  Christ 
had  not  died.^ 

Upon  the  subject  of  Ethics,  we  find  among  the  Scho- 
lastics surprising  proofs  of  ignorance  and  weakness.  Till 
the  twelfth  century,  the  only  books  of  morals  which  ob-  . 
tained  any  authority  were  that  wretched  compilation, 'the 
Maralia  of  Pope  Gregory,  and  some  other  injudiciotis 
oolfections  of  sentences  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  writ^ 
ings  of  the  Fathers^  When  the  Ethics  of  AristoUe  were 
introduced,  and  moral  doctrine  began  to  be  considered  as 
a  part  of  philosophy,  we  indeed  find  the  Scholastics  treat- 
ing concerning  virtues  and  vices,  but  always  in  the  dia- 
lecftic  method ;  substituting  useless  questions  concerning 
cases  which  are  never  likely  to  happen  in  real  life,  in  the 
room  of  practical  inquiries. 

Quid  sit  pulchrum,^  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non.®* 

79  Oposc.  1.  ii.  p.  72S,  ed.  Lngd.    Coof.  Tiv.  1.  v.  p.  176. 

Aventin.  Ann.  1.  iii.    Welser.  Ann.  Bote.  1.  v.    Baylo,  Art,  Tirg. 
*i  What  fair  or  base,  what  good  or  ill,  to  man, 
And  what  his  wisest,  safest,  happiest  plan. 
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eitty  feUawed  4Im  JkfiBirtoBaa4  mrm^pmmk  of  Aiiitette^ 
o«  iflEfoiieioiidy  coK^biBed  vitb  Us  imm)  dootrkne  ttM^im- 
ce^  of  piety  a«4  sa&otity  lAi^  tiie  ckpieb  kad  pie^ 
scribed.  The  cofiecfitii  wd  u^preTement  of  eihics  was 
indeed  atteiapted  bj  Jete  Seotae  Er^^ena,  and  eillier  fol* 
Wi^ei?  Qf  Ae  evpposed  Diooyeiaa;  by4  these  eathamaata 
hvwkg  ahandoaed  tiie  hiusMe  path  of  eommom  sease  to 
soar  into  the  regiaaa  of  nqrsticisiii^  the  remedy  proTed 
scarcely  less  mischieToas  ihsoi  the  disease  to  which  it  was 
applied ;  aad  the  s«mpIo  doctrine  of  pare  aiosidity,  tsiig^ 
l^  Christ  aad  his  apostles,  which  had  hitherto  been  de* 
bsaed  by  saperstiti<»i^  was  bow  lost  m  the  csslraTagaBcea 
of  enthasiasia* 

The  spirit  ot  disputation  which  so  eaMaeatty  distflai 
giushed  the  Scholastics,  gare  birth  to  aieny  sects^  which 
conteaded  agakist  each  other  with  hiMev  animosity^  Tha 
dftscq^  of  Albert,  caUed  Albertists,  who  mixed  the  dbc-< 
Mses  of  religion  with  the  tenets  of  the  AristoteKaa  phtta- 
sepby^t  were  Yoheaiently  opposed  by  Peter  Lombard  and 
his  followers.  The  dissensicms  between  Thovna  AqaiBas 
aad  John  Dons  Scotns  hud  the  foundation  of  the  sects  of 
the  Thomists  and  Scotists,  who  disputed  with  gieal  wanhth 
OB  the  doctrines  of  grace  and  free  wilt,  and  other  theolo- 
gical topics.  From  the.  school  of  Dans  Seotas  aaase 
Occam,  the  iayentor  of  new  sableties,  who  beeame  the  br 
ther  of  the  sect  of  Occamists,  Bat,  among  all  the  sects  of 
the  Scholastics,  the  most  memorable,  on  accoant  of  the 
extent,  the  vkdence,  and  Ihe  duration  of  theb  coatesls^  ssa 
those  of  the  Nominalists  and  BeaBsts, 

To  understand  the  ground  of  the  dispute  which  gaTe  lise 
to  &ese  sects,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recollect  tfaediffiBr- 
ent  tenets  of  the  ancient  schools  of  Plato^  Aristofle^  and 
Zeno,  concerning  Ideas,  or  the  uaiTersal  forms  of  things. 
Ideas,  according  to  Plato,  art  not  the  uniyersal  notions  or 
conceptions  of  the  mind,  arising  from  the  contemplalmi 
of  external  objects,,  but  intelUgibte  natures,  haying  a^x^- 
tain  and  stable  existence,  whose  origin  and  seat  is  the  Di- 
yine  Mind,  i^d  which  are  the  immediate  objects  of  con- 
templation to  the  human  fmderstanding.  Univer^  es- 
sences of  this  kind^  external  to  matter,  Axistotlj^  thought 
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to  be  tike  mm  fictioM  of  ibt  imvif^biiBtiMk  (tf  Platey  w 
rather  of  Pythagoras ;  but,  not  daring  to  deaj  fbe  exkitt 
CBce  ef  eeseatial  fiirms,  h&  aftnoed  that  ideasy  or  forms, 
were  etemally  wuied  to  matter,  and  that  from  thts  unioa 
e£  mattief  aad  form  arose  existing  bodies.  Zeno  and  the 
Stoic  school  acknowledged  primary  prineipies  of  material 
flmiga^  but  domed  their  essentiality,  and  ridiculed  tJMee 
who  aaaerled  the  substantial  existence  of  ideas  or  unirer* 
sals,  as  distingiiiabed  hem  the  conceptions  of  the  mhwl 
and  tte  woada  by  which  they  are  expressed.  This  subtle 
foestkw  was  pursaed  by  the  Ec^ctio  pUkMophers^  who 
eaAeaiTouivd  to  lecoocile  the  Academic,  Petipirtetic,  a»d 
Sloic  BolioDs  Goncemiiig  it,  by  sni^posiDg,  that  ideas  have 
ft  real  essenliatlity,  bat  only  in  the  Divine  imdejstanding^ 
idiere  they  subeist  as  models,  by  means  of  idrich,  in 
i^ming  individai^  bodies^  essential  characterA  of  tUngs 
aro  iipiCBsed  apea  matter,  aa  by  one  seal  similar  imprea- 
siena  are  made  iq^on  imMnnerable  portions  of  wax ;  and 
that  these  ideas  may  be  contescq^lated  by  the  bmnan  mind, 
and  may  be  expressed  by  anrteisal  tenns«  Others  left  it 
andetemdned  whether  the  nnsrersab'  thns  centemplated 
hove  a  real  physical  existence.  Poffphyry„  is  his  intro^ 
doctian  to  ttie  Aristotelian  logic,.  says>^  '^  Gociceming  gfe- 
iMfw  and  sp$ckSy  whether  they  haye  a  real  essence,  or  aror 
bamiy  cooceptiato  of  the  mind,  and  if  tfaey  subsist  whether 
corporeaDy  er  incevpotealiy,  whether  spiritually  or  oidy 
in  tte  objects  ef  sense,  1  giv^e  no  opimiev,  because  the 
sahfect  is  abstvaae,  aad  re^piaes  a  larger  dbcossion.'^ 
Thia  poiml,  vrkiA  Potphyry  left  andetemiined,  was  re- 
sumed in  die  scheola,  aoi  Utt  opinion  of  Aristotle^  that 
touversals.  sabiist  not  prica  to  iadi^idsual  bodies,  nor  after 
them,  hot  wiAin  liiem^  and  are  tim  fimms  etemaBy  united 
to  mattes,  which  nahes  bodies  to  be  smh  as  they  are,  unt 
TcrsaUy  pretaflied,  till,  in  ihe  deventh  century^  Bosce- 
liMy  befose  menttenediy  adeptnd  the  Stek  apinioii,  ttat 
UmnfBersalft  hare  no  real  exiateace  either  befiere  er  ia  indir 
viduals,  but  are  mere  names  and  words  by  which  the  kinds 
of  individtials  are  expressed:  a  tenet  which  was  after- 

"§2.  p.  2.    Ed.Jul.Pacn. 
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wards  propagated  by  Abelard^  and  produced  the  sect  of^ 
the  Nominalists.^ 
This  new  opinion  gave  great  offence  to  the  philosophers 
,    and  divines  of  the  eleventh  <5entury,  perhaps^  chiefly  be- 
cause Rosceline^  by  applying  it  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity, brought  upon  himself  a  suspicion  of  heresy.    Many 
young  persons,  however,  strenuously  adhered  to  the  side 
of  the  Nominalists,  and  the  sect,  tiurough  the  ingenuity  and 
ability  of  Abelard  and  others,  obtained  many  followers.^ 
Some  of  these,  to  avoid  censure,  changed  their  ground  so 
far  as  to  maintain,  that  universals  consist  in  notions  and 
conceptions  of  the  mind,  fomied  by  abstraction,  ^pi^ence 
they  were  called  Conceptuatists.    The  Realists,  too,  were 
of  different  opinions,  some  leaning  towards  the  doctrine  of 
Plato,  and  others  towards  that  of  Aristotle. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  controversy  still  continued ; 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  Realists  found  such  able  supporters 
in  Thbmas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Sc5tus,  that  it  almost  be- 
came triumphant.    But  Occam,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
revived  the  dying  cause  of  the  Nominalists,  and  gave  it 
such  a  degree  of  credit,  that  after  his  time  it  was  zea- 
lously maintained   by  Suisset,    Buridan,    Marsilius   ab 
Inghen,  Wessel,  and  many  others.    The  sect  of  the  No- 
mioaltsts,  enjoying  the  countenance  and  favour  of  Louis 
the  Eleventh,  almost  universally  flourished  in  Grermany; 
whilst  that  of  the  Realists,  being  patronized  by  Pope 
John  XXIII.  was  prevalent  In  Italy,  and  other  countries ; 
till  at  length  the  pope's  faction  became  predominant,  and 
harassed  the  Nominalists  with  severe  persecutions.    Louis 
XI.  king  of  France,  published  an  edict  which,  in  the  year 
1474,  silenced  and  banished  the  Nominalists;   ordered 
their  books  to  be  fastened  up  in  the  libraries  vrith  iron 
chains,  that  they  might  npt  be  read  by  students;  and 
required  the  academic  youth  to  renounce  their  doctrines* 
Upon  this  the  leaders  of  the  sect  fled  into  Germany  and 
England,  where,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  they 

^  Otto  Frising.  de  Gest  Frid.  1.  K  o.  42.  J.  Saiisb.  Met.  1.  ii.  c.  17.  p. 
814.    ATentin.  Ann.  Bor.  1.  yi.  p.  396. 

•*  Du  Cheane  Scr.  Hist  Fr.  t  iv.  p.  632.  Hi»t.  Ciit.  PbiL  t  ill  p.  906, 
Abelard.  Hist.  Cal.  c.  3. 
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met  with  a  strong  reinfoTcement  in  Lollier,  Melanctbon^ 
and  others.^ 

Notliing  could  exceed  the  violence  with  which  these 
disputes  were  conducted.    Vives,  who  himself  saw  these 
contests,  says,^  ^^  that  when  the  contending  parties  had 
exhausted  tiieir  stock  of  verbal  abuse,  they  often  came  to 
blows ;  and  it  was  not  uncommon,  in  these  quarrels  about 
universals,  to  see  the  combatants  engaging,  not  only  with 
their  fists,  but  with  clubs  and  swords,  so  that  many  have 
been  wounded,  and  some  killed."    Such  were  the  blessed 
fruits  of  Scholastic  philosophy !     We  cannot  more  pro- 
perly take  leave  of  ^is  period  of  our  history,  than  in  the 
words  of  Martial : 

Turpe  est  difficiles  habere  nugas, 
Et  stultus  labor  est  ineptiarum.^  ♦ 

«  Plessis  d'Argen.  Collect,  t  i.  p.  202.-256. 302.  Bnlaei  Hist  Ac.  Par, 
tv.  p.  67a  739.  747.  Baloz.  Misc.  t.  iv.  p.  ^1.  Naud.  Add.  Hist 
Lodov.  xL  p.  203.    Lanoois  Hist  Gymn.  Natarr.  t  iv.  p.  201* 

"  L.  c.  I.  i.  Cont  Erasin.  praef.  Eochir.  Camer.  Yit  Melancth.  p.  21^ 
Wood.  Ant.  Oxoo.  ad  Ann.  1343.    Patrio.  Disc.  Perip.  tic.  13. 

"f  Tis  a  folly  to  sweat  o'er  a  diflScult  trifle, 
And  for  ^ly  devices  invention  to  rifle. 

*  Yidend.  Hottinger  Hist  Ecc.  Sec.  xiiL  Leyser.  Hist  Poet  Med« 
JEyL  Mamix.  Apiar.  Rom.  £oc.  p.  i  c.  10.  Flacii  Carm.  de  Corrupt 
£ocl.  Statu.  Mabillon  de  Stud.  Monast  p.  iL  c.  7.  .  Dupin  Meth.  Stud. 
L  iv.  Salabert.  Phil.  Nomin.  vind.  Par.  1651.  8^.  Ars  RaUonis  ad 
Mentem  Nomin.  Ox.  1673, 12*.    Mabillon  Analect.  t  iv.  p.  360. 
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BOOK  VIII. 

OF  THE  REVIVAI.  OF  PlULOSOPHr. 


CHAP.  L 

OF  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  REVIVAL  OT  LETTEKS 
UPON  PHILOSOPHY. 

xIa  VING  at  lengtli,  not  without  difficulty,  cleared  our 
way  through  the  thorns  aod  briars  of  the  Middle  A^,  we 
are  dow  arrived  at  a  more  open  and  plea^^ant  c'oimtry^ 
where  we  shall  see  learning  and  philosophy  recoveriiig 
tteir  ancient  honours.  This  great  effect  was  not  proihiced 
instantaiieonsly ;  but,  as  the  twihgbt  precedes  the  risiBg 
sun,  so  the  dawning  of  litcratirre  prepared  the  way  fur 
the  revival  of  science,  till,  at  length,  genias  was  awakened^ 
rational  inqniry  was  resnmed,  and  the  night  of  the  Scho- 
lastic age  was  succeeded  hy  a  bright  day  of  leanuog^and 
tme  philosophy. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  a  singular  but  fa&ciful  attempt 
was  made  to  iutroduce  a  new  method  of  philosophizing  hy 
Rmjmimd  Lully,^  long  famous  for  an  iuveution  which  is 
called  his  Great  Art*  Lully  was  burn  in  the  island  of 
Majorca,  in  the  year  12M.  After  passing  his  yonnger 
days  in  pleasure,  he  was  on  a  sudden  induced,  hy  a  dis* 
appointment  in  love,  to  give  himself  up  to  retirement  and 
devotion.  In  his  retreat  he  boasted  of  visions  and  revela- 
tions, Fonuing  a  romantic  design  of  converting  the  Ma- 
hometans to  the  Christian  faith,  about  the  year  1287,  ho 
visited  Pc^e  Honorius  the  Fourth,  and  the  ecclesiastics  iu 
Komc,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  them  to  assist 
him  in  his  enterprise,  and  for  (his  purpose  to  institute 
schools  for  teaching  the  Oriental  languages.    Finding  his 

^  Borini  Yit.  LnUii.  I>anat>  Hi»t»  Balmt. 
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imi^Mal,  howefer,  IimM  inth  cmitempt^  ke  canied  it  M 
tte  courts  of  Paris^  Chm^a^  and  other  states  ;lMit  met  ^vriA 
BO  better  sucaUus.  At  ItuA  he  detenmoad  to  attempt  the 
ezecatioii  of  his  project,  iritii  no  ottier  resonro^  flmn  tfMise 
which  his  own  ingenuity  and  aeal  toppUod;  and  nndartook 
a  jofofney  mto  Asia  and  Afiica^  where  he  yisited  the  pm^ 
cipal  cities,  in  hope  of  making  convertB.  After  many  dis^ 
appointmentsandhasaidsyhetetumedhome;  batthdaffdmr 
of  his  enthusiasm  remained  mmbated,  and  he  renewed  fats 
application  to  several  European  princes.  Finding  no  one, 
however,  wiio  was  inclined  to  favour  his  design,  he  entered 
into  the  fraternity  of  Franciscan  mcrnks,  and,  inflA^nH 
with  an  invincible  thirst  aflw  the  glory  of  martyrdoniy  he 
went  a  second  time  into  Afiica,  whenoe  he  had  bdbie 
been  permitted  to  depart  only  upon  condition  that  he  would 
never  return  thither.  This  proved  a  most  unfortunate  ad- 
venture; for,  upon  his  being  again  found Jn  this  country,  he 
vms  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  sufti^d  great  torture,  and 
whence  he  barely  escaped  with  Ufe,  throu^  the  interest  of 
certain  Grenoese  traders,  who  took  him  (m  board  their  ship 
to  convey  him  home.  On  his  passage,  when  he  was  just 
within  sight  of  his  native  country,  he  died,  ik  the  year  1314. 
He  had  the  appellation  of  The  most  Enlightened  Dodar. 

Wonderful  things  are  related  of  Lully's  chemical  and 
medical  skill  f  but  he  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  an  inVen- 
tioa  by  which  he  pretended  to  enable  any  one  mechaai- 
-cally  to  inveid:  ai^uments  and  iUnstrations  upon  any  sub- 
ject^ and  thus  to  reach  tfie  summit  of  science  at  asmall  eat- 
pense  of  time  and  labour.  This  Great  Art  professes  to 
furnish  a  general  instrument  for  assisting  invention  in  the 
stndy  of  every  kind  of  science.  For  this  purpose  certain 
general  terms,  which  are  common  to  all  the  sciences,  but 
principally  those  <tf  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  theo- 
logy, are  collected  and  arranged ;  not  however  according 
to  any  natural  division,  but  merely  according  to  the  caiKioe 
^the  inventor.  An  alphabetical  table  of  such  tema  was 
provided;  and  subjects  and  predicates  taken  from  these, 
were  respectively  inscribed,  in  angular  spaces,  upon  cir- 
cular papers.    The  essences,  qualities,  affections,  and  ro- 

*  Borrich.  de  Orig.  Cbem.  p.  129.    Fabr.  Bib.  Lai.  Med.  t  ir.  p.  864. 
N.  Anton.  Bib.  Hiq>.  Vet  t.  H.  p.  64.    Bleiuit  Cem.  p.  4W. 
VOL.  II.  8  A 
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^tttfom  ol^tMflgs  bdtfgtlwB  lawliiiitr  Jly  bnwit^ttogiOwr^ 
tte  cfarcdar  jfapvrs  of  Ml^oto  wete  fixed  in  «  fitase^  aad 
Ih6w  0f  predtcatM  were  so  placed  upon  lliem  m  to  move 
'flwrty,  and  ID  their  re^9^dtttioii8  to  produce  varieiM  ooiriii^ 
ttftlioiui  of  snbjecto  and  predicatee;  whence  woiild  aitoe 
defnilione,  axions,  and  prepositions,  ^aiTing  inltait^, 
•necoiding  to  the  diffinnent  application  of  general  torms  to 
^particnlar  subjects.    Snch  is  the  general  idea  of  Lolly's 
nechanical  logic;  the  particnlars  of  wUdi  it  woold  be 
wfaolljr  minterestii^  to  detafl,  since  it  b  very  endoit^  tkat 
4ie  inyeirtion  is  perfectly  fiitile ;  supposing  tiMit  knowledge 
ef  the  nature  of  things,  which  nevertheless  it  professes  to 
toadi ;  deriraig  its  rules,  not  from  reason,  but  firom  the 
arbitfary  play  of  the  imagination;  and  furnishing  certain 
repositories  of  aniyersal  notions,  wi^out  proTidiag^  any 
drilerton  for  distinguishing  truth  from  fidsdmod,  or  any 
method  of  discovering  the  real  pnq[>erties  ci  things.    Hie 
great  lAllian  art,  though  spoken  of  by  certain  writere  of 
this  period  in  the  highest  tonus  of  panegyric,  may  therefiMe 
safely  be  pronounced  an  unprofitable  and  ridiculous  inveo- 
tioQ,  wholly  unworthy  of  notice,  except  as  a  specimen  of 
flie  artifice  with  which  men,  who  have  more  ingenuity  than 
honesty,  firequentily  impose  upon  vulgar  weakness  and  cae- 
dulity.' 
^      To  ttkt  fanciful  and  enthusiastic  Lully  the  philosophical 
world  has  few  oUigations.    But  other  more  cultivated  and 
Hberal  spirits  arose  about  this  period,  who  rendered  essen- 
tial service  to  mankind,  by  reviving  a  tasto  for  learning 
and  science. 

In  Ike  meritorious  design  of  banishing  barbarism,  and 
reviving  a  taste  for  polito  literature,  the  Italian  poet,  Am- 
le  iftiUjfMerj,^  appears  to  have  led  die  way.  He  was  bom 
at  Florence,  in  the  year  ISGS.  In  his  youth  he  not  only 
implied  himself  to  the  atady  of  poetry,  and  other  branches 
Inelegant  learning,  but,  considering  the  period  in  which  he 
Hved,  acquired  a  correct  acquaintance  with  philosophy. 

•  Moiiiofi:  Polyh.  t  i,  c^  5.  p.  3d2.  Tenilun,  Aag.  Sdent  I.  ti.  c,  2. 
AUted.  CUvis  Artis  Lull.  Arg.  1608.  An  magna,  £d.  Aigent  ld&8.  Swo. 
com  CommeDt  Agrippae.  Brunoo.  Lampad.  Combin.  p.  685.  ]>iboH« 
i|«  Arte  Coaibioat  p.  33^ 

«  Haak.4i9«iai«Scrip«p.u.c4S.p.  194. 
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AidMidirigf^  lite  UogfMfkmm,  hatmB  itttetor  't^immt* 

4bs  800  a«  «  plifiasopker  and  a  poet;   ia  gmfani  te  nmi 

■nMinw,  in  lu^iMge  biJIliant,.  and  in  rMMnteg  aDOtfiaAP 

aoni  prafiMmd.    He  stadied  pbjraios  »ftd  m»thwpatfe»nt 

Parisy  and  wrote  a  philo60|ditcaI  pieee>  emtttled^  Qum^ 

ife  JNWiira  limntfn  £l0aiai<#rtfifi  Aqtm  ei  Tenta/  ^^An 

Inqaiiy  inte  the  Natoie  of  the  Two  JQementji^  Wirter  wA 

BarOu''    Bat  hte  duef  work  ie  hia  dnunatio  satire,/'  On 

fieavcD)  Pnrgmtory,  and  HeU/'    On  account  of  the  h^fggf 

tDflumee  wUeh  his  example  had  upon  the  taste  and  sta4i^ 

iotAemge  in  which  he  livedo  he  may  justly  b^  ranjked  anumg 

die  first  reyiveis  of  learning,  and  relEonnenK  of  phi)o80]^« 

Ftom  tin  school  of  Dante  arose  FrawU  Petrarch,^  aftpr 

of  fbe  first  magnitade  in  the  Italian  hemisphere,  who  gvs^l- 

ly  contributed  to  dissipate  the  darkness  of  the  fourteenth 

oNitory.    Petrarch  was  bom  at  Aressoo,  in  Tuscany^  in  the 

year  1304.    His  father,  with  many  other  Italians,  who  weire 

discontented  with  their  ibrtmie,  removed  from  FloreoAi  to 

thenrigUHMohood  of  Avignon,  in  France,  whereaGasQon 

pope  had  fixed  the  Roman  see.    After  tbQ  example  of  his 

master,  Petrarch  deveted  himself  chiefly  to  polite  )iteraitq|e. 

His  fisher  in  vain  endeavoured  to  draw  his  attention  firc^ 

these  pursuits  to  the  m<nre  profitable,  but  less  elegaa^  atu^y 

of  die  law.    After  various  occurrences  in  life  (of  wjbich  his 

amour  with  Laura  was  an  interesting,  and  his  poetical  co« 

Tonation  at  Rome  was  a  splendid,  part)»  he  resided  doqpg 

tile  later  pmod  of  his  life,  sometimes  in  the  celelHrated  vale 

.  of  Vaacluse,  near  Avignon,  and  sometimes  at  Argua,  nqar 

Padua,  where,  in  the  year  1374,  he  died,  universally  kiiown, 

eiteemed,'  and  regretted.    To  Petrarch  the  Latin  tongue 

is  chiefly  indebted  for  the  restoration  of  its  purity ;  Italian 

poetry,  for  its  perfection ;  and*  even  philosophy  for  a  con* 

.  sid6nd>le  share  of  improvement    The  science  of  ethks^M 

studied  srith  attention,  and  clothed  many  excellrat  precepts 

of  'mondity  with  all  the  graces  of  pure  and  classical  l#n- 

gvage^    His  treatises,  JDs  lUmedm  utrhwque  JForhmfB ; 

de  vera  Sapientia  ;  de  Cantemptu  Mundi ;  de  Republica 

qptime  administranda ;  de  Avariiia;  ^'On  the  Remedies 

..pf^lfortune ;  True  Wisdom;  the  Contempt  of  the  World; 

•  Fabr.  Bib.  L.  Med.  t  t.  p.  676.    Pref.  Ed.  Volpi,  1790. 

•  Trttbem.  de  S.  E.  c.  633.  t|qa«nsafi€b  Yit.  Pcit  Op.  pftesb  Bk>.  Petr« 
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€kiivNnniiil<;  Avarios.;''  and  iriiow  all  the  veit^DejMi^ 
mm^uMwiim  IgMrantiOy  ''OnliiflownlgnoiRBceofhiiBr 
self  and  otiiets/'  aie  exeaediiii^y  valuaUe.    In  leadng  Um 
moffal  writhifa  of  Petfarch^  we  vint^  not  a  baiiw  deaert  of 
%tY  dispatatioa,  bat  a  fraMfiil  gardm  of  alegaat  obaorva- 
tkuiSy  fiitl  of  the  choicest  flowers  <tf  Htemtare. 
'  Several  other  Italian  writers  foUowed  die  £Mrtstep9f  of 
PetraicAy  and  may  be  deservedly  mentioned  among  the  r^ 
TiTens  of  learmng  and  philosophy;  particnliiirly  his  pnpfl 
moA  trkfoAJchnB^ccaeey^  born  at  C^taMi,  in  Toscany,  in 
the  ye»r  ISIS,  who,  besides  bis  celebrated  Deaamuxm, 
wvo«eabookl>e  GtMOio^  Dtorumy  ^' On  the  Genealo^ 
of  fhe  Gods/'  in  which  he  treats  of  the  fabnlons  philosophy 
of  the  Greeks  with  greater  success  than  was  to  be  expected 
in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

About  this  period  an  event  occnrred^  which  greatly  pro* 
taioted  Ae  revival  of  letters  in  Italy,  and  other  western 
parts  of  Europe.  The  oppression  which  all  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  snffered  in  the  East  nnder  the  conqnest  of  the 
Tnrks,  oU^ed  many  eminent  Greeks  to  forsake  their  na* 
tite  eonntry,  and  ti^e  refoge  in  Italy.  Enumiul  Cknf»o* 
toras,^  a  Gonstaatinopolitan  of  Roonui  extraction,  having 
been  sent,  in  the  year  1887,  by  John  Palasolbgos,  the  soa 
of  the  younger  Androniens,  to  solicit  the  support  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Christmn  princes  in  Europe  against  the 
ToarlcB,  visited  first  Venice^  and  afterwards  Floreaoe, 
Rome,  and  other  Italian  cities.  He  remained  in  the  West 
tffl  his  death,  which  happened  in  1414.  Other  Greeks, 
driven  from  their  native  conntry  by  tiie  hostilities  of  the 
Tlnrks,  followed  the  example  of  Chrjrsoloras,  and  fonnd  an 
hospitable  asylum  in  Italy.  These  iMrought  with  tiiem  many 
Chreek  books,  and  some  portion  of  ancient  learning.  The 
conseqnence  was,  that  Grecianr  liteiatare,  which  had  Uin 
dormant  in  the  West  for  seven  hundred  years,  was  revived, 
and  ancient  books,  which  had  been  for  ages  neglected,  were 
brought  to  light,  and  with  great  avidity  read  and  translated. 
Dante  and  Petrarch,  and  other  learned  men,  having  intro- 

f  Erylhneas  Pioaooth.  liL  p.  210.  Bloant.  Gen.  p.  437.  Bajle.  Tri- 
them.  c.  647.    Fab.  Bib.  L.  Med.  t  i.  p.  682. 

•  Jovids  Elof^.  c.  28.  Ballart  Acad;  Sc.  t.  i:  p.  266.  Oudin.  da  S.  £. 
t.  iii.  p.  123.    Fab.  Bib.  6r.  v.  x.  p.  392. 
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^taoMUa^  tadte  Amt  VtbnAxfre^  tte  {nrinoes  of  Itafy  wtted 
into  a  Imirintto  ocnpeliff on  with  each  otfaor,  io  affMrdaig 
eouDteBaaee  aM  ptotoctioii  to  iMnuBg.  Leamed  nm 
fiom  every  quarter  fbond  a  wdcMHe  reoeptioii  at  Rmne^ 
oukr  the  iMtsonage  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  who  waa  pMti- 
enlarly  disposed  to  encoarage  trandations  of  Aristotle's 
works*  The  liedicean  fiuaily  at  Florence  expended  their 
wealth,  with  great  libelutity,  in  providing  a  cOn^Eoitabfo 
tosgrlam  for  l£e  learned  refogees  of  (he  East.  One  q(  this 
Maimlf,  Lorraiso  di  Medici^  sent  John  Lascaris  into  Gteeoe 
-io  porohasd  at  any  eoLpense  the  most  valuable  Greek  ina- 
nascripts.9  The  eflTeot  of  this  judieions  exertion  of  pnbiic 
spkit  npon  the  state  of  learning  was  doon  experienced: 
learned  men,  both  Greeks  and  Italians,  indostiionsly  de- 
voted themsdves  to  the  necessary  laboor  of  mnltifdying 
copies,  and  finmiflhing  versions  of  the  aacieDt  Gredi  writ* 
ings;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  was  every: 
where  disseminated.^^ 

Jokm  Argyrojnibu,  a  Constanlinopolitaa,  who  was  taken 
ondeir  the  patronage  of  Cosmo  di  Medioi,  at  the  request  of 
his  patron,  undertook  to  translate  Aristotle's  physics  and 
ethics*  The  natural  jealousy  and  reserve  of  his  tempei 
prevented  him  firom  freely  oommunkating  his  learning  te 
tiu  Italians;  and  he  affected  to  despise  Cicero,  whom  he 
maintained  to  have  been  ignorant  of  philosophy  and  Gteek 
lemnung.  His  translations,  however,  are  valuable;  and 
berides  tiiese  he  wrote  a  co^imentary  upon  the  Etiucs  of 
Aristofle,  and  Solutions  of  Questions  proposed  to  him  by 
certain  philosophers  and  physictans  in  the  island  of  Cy* 
prus.  He  taught  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  in  Rome, 
with  a  stipend  granted  him  by  the  pope ;  and  died  in  the 
year  1486.'^ 

Among  the  leamed  Latins  of  the  fifteenth  century,  were 
PoUtiany^  of  Tuscany,  bom  in  1454,  who  translated  from 
the  Greek,  Alexander  Aphrodiswus's  '^  Solution  of  certain 
Physical  Questions,"  Epictetus's  Enchiridion,  and  Plato's 

*  Nic.  Rensner  in  Icon.  Lit.  F.  6. 

>•  Ficin.  Pr»r.  in  Plat.  Bessario  Dedic.  Vers.  Mctaph.  Arist  Fabr. 
Bib.  Gr.  Y.  u.  p.  172. 

w  Bullart  Ac.  So.  t  L  p.  209.  Jov.  Elog.  c.  37.  Bayk.  Fabr.  Bib. 
Gr.  T.  X.  p.  278.  »«  Bayle. 
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Oktfmii;  Befmobnm  Agr*oiw,^  "wb^  txmmhiMlltmiMfM t 
ad  wfMagB  of  Diosooifdas,  the  RheCofic  waA  oIlMr  pito^m 
of  Aristotle,  and  is  Mid  to  have  svppMcated  4le  asristanai 
of  a  divinity  in  explaining  the  ngniflctttioa  of  Aff«lotfc^ 
hntiKi^pta;  FtMcUcuB  PhUdphuB,^*  wfao  Wtoto  a  ttmMt 
B€  MonM  Dmdptim,  ''On  Mofal  Discipline^  and  tw# 
boolcs,  De  CbiwMis,  ''  Of  Banquets/'  which  discover  ma 
eKtonrive  knowledge  of  Uilory  and  philosopliy ;  JPsl^r  Vmr^ 
ftr,^  whose  work  De  Ingetnua  Marilms,  ^On  lifcewfl 
Manners/'  affords  a  pleasing  specimen  of  the  sobriety  wItt 
wUch  pbyosopby  now  began  to  be  pntsned ;  ifmMiiu^,^  M. 
Florentine,  who  translated  Aristotte's  Categories,  with  Fur* 
phyry's  Introducti(ni,  and  wrote  tfie  Lives  of  Socvates-and 
Seneca,  and  treatises  on  wisdom,  tmth,  possibility,  tlio 
Batore^of  the  universe,  the  nature  of  die  mind,  &c.  whieii 
discover  an  uansual  share  of  philosophical  knowledgei 
DmuUus  Aeciaibts,^''^  a  pupil  of  Argyropidns,  wfao  wiots  a 
commentary  on  Aristotle's  ethics  and  politics ;  ApoUmmrk 
Cffiiedf^*  whose  commentary  on  Aristotle,  Xh  AMumOy  and 
Analgiioa  po6t4riare,  obtained  him  great  authority  in  Hm 
schools ;  and  LaureniiHi  Valla,^  bom  at  Rome,  in  MiS^ 
who  freely  censured  the  dialectics  of  Arislotte,  and  the  piB«> 
losophy  of  his  own  time,  but  discovered  more  skfll  in  pnll> 
ing  down  ancient  edifices,  than  in  erecting  new  ones;  and 
of  whom  Erasmus  says,^  that  with  gr^it  industry  and  p»» 
severance  he  refitted  tiie  absnirdities  of  barbarians,  raised 
learning  from  the  grave,  restored  Italy  to  its  ancient  spkn^ 
dour  of  eloquence,  and  rendered  diis  service  to  learned 
men,  that  he  obliged  them  for  Hmt  time  to  speak  and  wiito 
wMi  greater  accuracy. 

The  exerticms  which  tliese  learned  men  made  towards 
{he  revival  of  learning  abd  philosophy,  are  dn^y  to  b6 
impttted  to  the  example  and  influence  of  Chrysoloras,  Av* 
gyrepntuB,  and  other  Greeks,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  be«> 
csaiae  resident  about  tiiis  time  in  Italy.  And  it  is  to  benn^ 
cribed'to^flie  same  cause,  that  the  first  innovaAiens  npon 
flie  Scholastic  ptnlosopiiy.  were  made  by  two  difbrant 

»»  Trithem.  c.  878.  >*  Jov.  Elog.  c.  17.    Trilliem.  c  8&>^ 

«*  Trithem.  c.  866.    B«3  Ic.  »•  Vojw.  de  Hist.  Lat.  f.  iii.  c  i. 

tt  Voss.  de  Hist.  Lat.  1,  iii.  c.  8.         »•  MorUoff.  Polyh.  t.  5. 1. 1,  tl  iV: 
>•  TrWicm.c.  76Q,  »  Ep.  I.  vil.7.    Viv.  I  c.  I.  iii.|>.  ISO. 
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i#iiflf»  #f  aritcitatriedy  thoae^  vkq  wcm  jittefehed  to  4h# 
pure  Ponyntetio  system^  and  tboM  wha  unbraced  lite  d#c^ 
trine  of  .Pl«l#*  Tbe  Greeks  bady  i&  their  own  ooiMitry^ 
lUlowed,  seme  flie  Platouie  or  Alexandrian,  others  the 
Aiiitotelian,  philosophy,  and  tiie  Latins,  thrragh  tbdr  eac^ 
«mple  and  infloence^  notwally  fell  into  the  same  dassea. 
Hose  of  the  Greek  refugees  ^o  followed  the  Stagjntite) 
&idlng  the  Latins  in  general  addicted  to  a  spurious  kind  of 
AaatotBlianifcn,  endeavoured  to  peisnade  them  to  use  theis 
own  eyes,  and  rather  to  follow  Aristotle  himself,  than  to 
jiM  an  implicit  def<^pence  to  the  judgment  ci  tte  Arabton 
attd  SdiolastiG  philosophers.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
weie  adoBT^rs  of  Platonism,  strenoously  recommended  dns 
ayst^n  as  most  favourable  to  religion,  and  easily  drew 
over  to  their  interest  such  as  were  ofifended  with  the  im» 
piety  of  die  re%ning  doctrine  of  Averroism.  In  this  maii* 
ner  it  came  to  pass,  that,  besides  the  body  of  Scholastics, 
who  still  continued,  after  their  usual  manner,  to  diqmto 
imd  to  trifle,  two  pUlosophical  fitmilies  sprung  up  in  Italyv 
one  of  whom  followed  the  system  of  Plato  as  new  modelled 
in  tfae  Alexandrian  schools,  and  the  other  professed  to  ad- 
faeve  to  the  genuine  doctrine,  of  Aristotle. 

The  first  Greek  who  gave  occ^tsion  to  the  revival  of  Pla* 
tooism  in  Italy  was  George  Gemist,  also  called  Pleiho^^^ 
a  M^ve  of  Constantinople,  who  was  bom  in  1990,  and 
lived  one  bundled  years.  He  was  a  zealous  advocate  for 
Plat<Miisni,  and  maintained  a  vicdent  controversy  with  the 
Aristotelians.  His  heretical  and  philosoidiical  writingB 
affovd  unquestionable  prools  of  bis  le^aming,  and  particn- 
larly  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Alexandrian  pMhv- 
si^y.  Ih  his  ExpasUio  Oraculorum  Magicorum  Zmroas- 
tris,  *^  Explanation  of  the  Magic  Oracles  of  Zoroaster,'' 
ho  exhibits  twelve  fundamental  articles  of  the  Platonic  re* 
%lon,  and  gives  an  elegant  compendium  of  the  w|iole  na- 
tonic  philosophy.  Other  philosophical  writings  of  PleOo 
areJ9e  Firhili6t», ''On  the  Virtues;''  De  DifftretUia Pla- 
tomuM  Bt  AririofteUcm  PhUogapkuB,  ''On  the  Difference 
between  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  Philosophy;"  De- 
monstratianes  tuUurales  de  D0O,  "  Natural  Arguments  con- 
cerning God." 

31  Actios  de  elaris  Gcorg.  p,  741.    Fabr.  Bib.  Gr.  r.  x.  p.  r4a 
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A  mam  Bfeoderate  adli^»nt  to,  Ffaito,  wii»  maiatandMl 
his  system  witbout  dftsptswig  the  friulosepby  of  Aristolie^ 
or  trespassing  upon  die  doetritte  of  Cfaristiaiiity^  ym»  JBss- 
mrio,^  a  learned  bishop  of  Nice,  \fhaiathe  empenMr  Mar 
Boel  Pala&ologos,  about  tibe  year  1440,  appointed,  mith 
ottier  Greek  divines,  to  treat  with  the  iM&k  church  coi|- 
ceniing  an  unioa.  Upon  faisTetara,  he  was  nominated  by 
the  en^MTor  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople ;  but  tlaft 
seaLwfaidi  be  had  shewn  to  rennite  flie  Greek.and  Latin 
dinrcbes,  was  so  displeasing  to  ttie  Greeks,  that  he  was 
obliged,  foff  his  safety,  to  retnm  into  Italy,  where  he  was 
adnitled  to  the  Conclave  by  Pope  Eogenins  IV.  Many 
sobseqaent  honours  were  conferred  upon  lim.  He  died  aet 
Ravenna,  in  1472.  His  house  was  tiie  general  resort  of 
men  of  letters,  whether  Grecians  or  Latins ;  and  he  allow- 
ed tbem  the  free  use  of  his  large  and  valuable  library, 
which  he  left,  by  will,  to  the  Senate  of  Venice.  A  friead 
to  BM>deration,  he  made  use  of  all  his  influence  and  autho- 
rity to  bring  ihe  violent  disputes  of  the  times  to  an  ami- 
cable termination.  He  wrote  a  defence  of  the  Platonic 
system  against  (George  Trebizond,  and  tranidated,  but  with 
great  obscurity,  Xenophon's  Memorabilia,  the  Metaphysic 
of  Aristotle,  and  that  falsely  ascribed  to  Theophrastns. 

Under  the  patronage  of  Cosmo  di  Medici,  MarsiUus  FUd- 
nttf,^  a  Florentine,  born  in  1438,  was  educated  by  Pletbo 
for  the  express  purpose  of  translating  the  writings,  and  re- 
viving the  philosophy,  of  Plato.  He  was  provided  wiii 
every  kind  of  instruction  necessary  to  qualify  him  for  this 
undertaking,  and  applied  himself  with  great  industry  and 
success  to  his  studies.  At  the  same  time  he  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  conversation  with  many  able  and  learned  men, 
who  frequented  the  house  of  his  patron,  fior  the  most  part 
followers  of  Plato.  Notwithstanding  Ms  advantage,  it 
appears  from  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  his  task, 
and  from  bis  other  writings,  that  he  was  deficient  in  streagtti 
of  judgment  and  correctness  of  taste.  His  Latin  style 
wants  that  richness  and  dignity  whidi  are  requisite  in  a 
version  of  Plato.    Many  proofs  may  be  found  in  his  writ- 

«  BuUfurt  Acad.  Sc.  t  «.  p.  9.    Fabr.  1.  c  p.  40!.    Trithem,  c.  460. 
Dopiu  Nouv.  Bib.  Ec.  i.  xii.  p.  122. 
«•  Praef.  in  Platonis  Vers.    ShcUiorn.  Amoeuitat.  liter,  t  i.  p.  IS, 
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IsfB  <tfa(  degree  of  weak  stip^rstilSob,  #boUjr  iocdlMMetat 
^tfilbHie  ehamcter  of  a  pUlosepber.  He  was  of  a  tioAd 
imd  servife  spirit  which  would  naturally  lead  hiin  to  ac- 
'  (36B(m»edaie  Ms  teraion  to  the  judgment  of  his  patMti. 
And  he  entertained  ttie  notion  wUeh  prevailed  among  Ae 
Ctmstian  Fathers,  that  the  doctrme  of  Plato  was,  in  some 
M^i  of  Di'Tfaie  origin,  and  might  he  fairly  consttoed  iMo  a 
pt^rfeot  ^igreement  with  Aat  of  Divine  revelation.  ¥t6ta 
Hiefle  oftuses,  Fieinus  is  very  far  from  adhering  with  strict- 
iies#  to  hiis  aluthor's  meaning ;  in  many  instances  he  rather 
expresses  his  own  conceptions  than  those  of  Plato^  and 
&tkm  ^ves  his  interpretatioit  a  bias  towards  the  Alexan- 
drian or  Christian  doctrine,  for  which  he  had  no  sufficient 
anthority  bk  the  origmal.  On  the  whole,  Fieinus  was  rather 
ttsi  hidusfrious  than  a  judfeious  trani^foftor,  and  his  yerisdon 
of  Plato  should  be  read  wiA  caution.  He  died  in  the 
year  1489. 

A  feBow-labourer  with  Fieinus,  in  the  task  of  editing 
and  translating  the  writings  of  Plato  and  his  followers, 
was  Joannes  Picus,  of  Mirandola,^  bom  in  1463,  who,  fbr 
Va  suc<^ess  in  reviving  the  Platonic  philosophy,  was  ho^ 
iMyared  with  the  title  of  ihe  phoenix  of  his  age.  Befbre 
he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  had  acquired  such  a 
laiowledge  of  science  and  of  languages,  that  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  proposed  for  disputation  nine  hundred  questioim 
hi  diklectics^  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  theology,  wfaidh 
he  alsohung  up  in  all  the  open  schools  in  Europe,  challeng- 
ing (heir  professors  to  public  disputation,  and  promising  to 
defray  the  travelling  expenses  of  any  one  who  would  un- 
dertake a  journey  to  Rome  for  this  purpose.  The  issue  of 
the  challenge  did  not  correspond  with  Ihe  expectations  of 
this  ambitious  youth ;  he  became  an  object  of  universal  jea- 
lousy and  envy,  and  was  suspected  of  magic,  and  charged 
with  heresy.  A  few  years  afterwards,  probably  through 
disappointment  and  mortification,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
solitude  and  devotion,  and  formed  a  resolution  to  distribute 
all  his  property  among  the  poor,  and  to  travel,  barefooted, 
flunough  the  worid,  in  order  to  propagate  the  gospel;  But 
death  put  an  end  to  this  extravagant  project,  in  the  thirty- 

••Jo.  Moller.  Homonyin.  p.  883.    Vit.  aJ.Fr.  Pico  in  Bates  Vet 
Select.    Politian.  Misc.  Cent  i.  c.  100. 
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.  secoiid  year  of  bis  age.    He  was  a  zealous  supporter  af 

,  Platonism,  after  the  model  of  the  Alexandrian  school;  bat 

not  without  blending  with  its  doctrine  a  large  portion  of 

Cabbalistic  mystery^  and  confounding  with  both  these  the 

doctrine  of  Divine  revelation. 

Another  body  of  Greek  scholars  were  at  this  time  advo- 
cates for  the  genuine  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  employed 
,  tbeir  time  and  learning  in  editing  and  translating  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Stagyrite.  Before  the  revival  of  letters,  though 
the  name  of  Aristotle^was  idolized,  his  writings  were,  as  we 
have  seen,  read  only  in  imperfect  Latin  translations.  But 
after  many  learned  Greeks  had  settled  in  Italy,  and  intro- 
duced a  taste  for  Greek  literature,  his  works  were  studied 
in  the  original ;  and,  whilst  Plato's  writings  were  translated 
and  commented  upon  by  many  learned  men,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Medicean  family,  others,  under  the  direction 
and  authority  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.  rendered  the  same  ser- 
vice to  literature  with  respect  to  the  woiks  of  Aristotle. 
This  task,  though  of  uncommon  difficulty,  on  account  of  the 
obscurity  of  the  author,  and  the  defective  state  of  the  ma- 
nuscripts, was  executed  with  tolerable  success.  Of  those 
who  laboured  in  this  undertaking,  the  principal  were  Theo^ 
dore  Gaza,  George  of  Trebizond,  andGeorgiusScholarius. 
Theodore  Gaza,^  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  came  over 
into  Italy  under  the  protection  of  the  CaidinaJ  Bessarion, 
and  Cosmo  di  Medici,  and  applied  himself  so  diligently 
and  successfully  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  tongue,  under 
Victorinus,  tha^  according  to  Jovius,  it  was  not  easy  to 
say,  whether  he  translated  more  correctly  from  Latin  into 
Greek,  or  from  Greek  into  Latin.  He  particularly  admired 
and  imitated  the  style  of  Pliny  the  Elder.  Through  the 
bounty  of  his  patron,  he  lived  for  several  years  in  plenty ; 
but,  for  want  of  economy,  he  involvedhimself  in  debt,  and 
;was  reduced  to  poverty.  To  extricate  himself  from  these 
difficulties,  he  set  about  a  translation  of  Aristotle,  '^  On 
the  History  of  Animals,*'  and,  when  he  had  finished  the 
worit,  dedicated  it  to  Pope  Sextus  IV.  in  hopes  of  receiving 
from  his  holiness  a  liberal  recompence.  The  pope,  how- 
ever, only  made  him  a  small  present  ;•  upon  which  Gaza, 
through  vexation  and  resentment,  immediately  went  and 
»•  Jov.  Elo^.  c.  26.    Trithem.  c.  848.    Volatcr.  Anthr.  h  xxL  p.  776. 
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<hrew  the  mbney  into  tbe  Tiber.  From  that  time  he  with- 
drew from  Rome,  and  passed  his  days  in  Calabria,  till 
disappointment  preyed  upon  his  constitution/ smd  put  an 
end  to  his  life.    He  died  in  the  year  1478. 

Georgius  Trapezuntius,  or  George  of  Trebizond,^  bom 
in  the  year  1396,  came  into  Italy  at  tiie  time  of  the  cele- 
brated council  of  Florence,  held  for  the  purpose  of  uniting*' 
the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  He  taught  rhetoric  and  phi- 
losophy, first  at  Venice,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  Pope 
Nicholas  V.  honoured  him  with  his  particular  friendship. 
He  defended  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  against  the  Pla-* 
tonists  with  great  vehemence  and  acrimony ;  nor  did  eyen 
his  fellow-labourers  in  the  task  of  translating  Aristotle  es- 
cape the  effects  of  his  haughtiness  and  HI  temper.  A  violent 
quarrel  arose  between  him  and  Gaza,  in  (heir  joint  under- * 
taking  of  translating  Aristotle  *^  On  Animals ;''  each  claim- 
ing to  himself  the  exclusive  merit  of  having  overcome  the* 
^fficulties  which  arose  from  the  great  number  of  naines  of 
animals  which  are  found  in  that  work.  He  wrote  '^  A  Com-' 
parison  of  Aristotle  'and  Plato,"  full  of  bitter  invective. 
He  translated  Plato's  dialogue  de  Legibus,  and  Aristotle's* 
treatise  de  AnimalibuSy  but  he  must  not  be  allowed  the  credit- 
either  of  accuracy  or  fidelity.  He  frequently  violated  the 
duty  of  a  translator  by  unpardonable  variations,  omissions, 
or  additions.    Trapezuntius  died  in  1484. 

Georgius  Scholarius,^  a  learned  Greek,  studied  letters, 
philosophy,  theology,  and  jurisprudence  in  his  native  city, 
Constantinople.  In  the  councU  of  Florence,  he  opposed 
the  union  of  the  eastern  and  western  churches,  and  hereby 
displeased  the  emperor.  Upon  his  return  home,  he  retired 
into  a  monastery  near  Constantinople,  and  took  the  name 
of  Qennadius.  At  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  he  fied 
into  Italy,  and  spent  his  last  days  in  the  monastery  of  John 
Baptist,  at  Monaco,  where  he  died,  about  the  year  1464. 
He  wrote  an  introduction  to  Porphyry  on  Universals,  and  a 
Commentary  on  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  and  on  the 
book  de  Interpretatione. 

*  Jov.  c.  26.  Allat.  de  Georg.  §  60.  Niceron.  Mem.  t.  juv.  p.  322. 
Wbarton  App.  Cave,  p.  97. 

^  Allat.  I.  c.  p.  700.  T.  Smith.  Misc.  p.  4.  Renaadot.  Diss,  de  Vit. 
et  Op.  Oemiadif.    Fab.lBib.  Or.  v.  x.  p.  343. 
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Between  these  two  bodies  of  pbilosopheis,  fliose  on  the 
one  part  who  followed  Plato^  and  those  who  on  the  other 
followed  Aristotle>  a  dispute  arose  concealing  the  merit 
and  authority  of  their  lespective  masters^  which  was  canied 
tp  a  most  ridiculous  and  extravagant  height  It  was  begun 
bjr  Pletho^  whose  veneration  for  Plato  led  him  to  oppose 
wifli  great  violence  the  unrivalled  dominion  which  Aristotle 
had  for  ages  possessed  in  the  schools.  Greorgius  SchoUrios 
took  up  the  pen  so  zealously  in  defence  of  Ariirtotle^  that 
he  maintained^  aft^  Marcus  i&igenias,  bishop  of  I^hesoa, 
that  the  opinions  of  Aristotle  are  consonant  to  the  truest 
i(nd  best  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  are  evm 
mare  true;  and  that  the  tenets  of  Plato  differ  firom  those  of 
Aristotle,  and  are  therefore  false.  George  of  Trebtaond 
supported  Scholarius  witti  extreme  virulence  of  t^np^,  and 
rudeness  of  language.  On  the  other  side,  Pletho  was  ably 
and  strenuously  seconded  by  Gaza.  Other  combatants  <^ 
inferior  note  engaged  in  the  ccmtest;  but  the  dispute  pro- 
duced ao  better  effect,  than  that  of  exposing  the  contending 
parties  to  ridicule ;  and,  therefore,  only  deserves  to  be  nien* 
tiooed,  as  an  example  of  the  power  of  prejudice  to  pervert 
Ae  judgm^  and  inflame  the  passions  of  men.®  * 


CHAP.  II. 

or  THE  INPLUENCfi  OF  THE  REFORMATION   OF  RBLIOION 
UPON   THE   STATE  OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

XF,  at  this  period,  philosophy  was  much  indebted  to  the 
revival  of  letters,  it  was  not  less  benefited  by  the  Beforma* 

•f  PiM.  Boirin.  Mem.  de  PAomI.  des.  Intcrip.  t.  ii.  p..  776*  HenqiAii. 
Act  Phil.  Y>  ii.  p.  637. 

*  Yidend.  Paal.  Joy.  Elog.  Wharton  ad  CaYe.  Oa^.  deScnp.  £00]. 
Fabric,  fiibl.  6r.  Fabric  Bib.  Lat.  Med.  Rensner  in  Iconibut  L.  Clar* 
Yir.  Gondliog.  Hist  Erod.  Wadding.  Ann.  Qrd.  Men,  Soleri  Acta 
S.  t  Y,  Dupin  NouY.  Bibl.  des  Anct.  £ccl.  t.  xi.  Borrich.  de  Orig.  et 
Prog.  Chemise.  Nich.  Anton.  Bibl.  Hisp.  Bloont  Cens.  eel.  Anct  BzoTii 
Amial.  Als.  Horn.  Hist  Phil.  1.  Yi.  Niger  de  Script  Florent  Poocian- 
tiui  de  Script.  Flor.  Niceron.  Memoires.  Papadopoli  Hist  Gynm. 
PataY.  Trithemii  Cat  S.  E.  Annal.  Hirsaug.  Teissier  Eloges.  Ghilioi 
Theat  Yir.  Erud.  Morhoff.  Poljiustor.  Hi^et.  dcitlaris  Interpret  Adami 
Yit  Phil.    Miraeos  in  Anct.    Bayle. 
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tioaofR^gUMi.  For/no  sooner  did  the  friends  af  troA 
aod  ¥utae  apply  themselves  to  the  correction  of  reKgioos 
QiTorSy  and  endeavour  to  free  mankind  from  the  yoke  of  ec- 
clesiastical domination,  to  which  the  whole  western  woiid 
lia4  A>r  many  ages  tamely  submitted,  than  Philosophy^ 
which  h^  lieen  loaded  with  the  same  chains  with  Religion, 
began  to  lift  up  her  head,  and  to  breathe  a  freer  air.  De-» 
temiined  no  longer  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  human 
apthority,  but  to  exercise  their  own  understandings,  and 
follow  their  own  judgments,  these  bold  reformers  ]>rose<* 
cnted  religious  and  philosophical  inquiries  with  an  inde- 
pendent spirit,  which  soon  led  them  to  discover  the  futility 
and  absurdity  of  the  Scholastic  method  of  philosophizingt 
and  enabled  them  at  the  same  time,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
correct  the  errors  of  philosophy^  and  to  reform  the  corrup- 
lioBs  of  religion. 

The  study  of  ancient  languages  being  now  revived,  ai^ 
Ae  arts  of  eloquence  and  criticism  having  now  resumed 
flieir  ancient  station,  the  reformers  were  soon  convinced, 
that  ignorance  and  barbarism  had  been  among  the  princi* 
pal  causes  of  flie  corruption  of  doctrine  and  discipline  in 
flie  church.  Hence,  whilst  these  honest  and  zealous  friends 
of  troth  ardently  longed  for  the  reformation  of  religion^ 
diey  were  earnestly  desirous  to  see  philosophy  restored  to 
its  fiMfmer  purity ;  and  their  bold  attempts  to  subdue  reli- 
gious error  and  prejudice  indirectly  contributed  to  the  cor- 
rection of  philosophy,  and  the  advancement  of  learning.^ 

So  extensively  powerful  was  the  operation  of  this  reform- 
ing spirit,  that  it  diffused  its  influence  beyond  the  reformers 
tiiemselves,  to  those  who  still  chose  to  remain  within  the 
verge  of  the  Romish  church.  Many  of  these  secretly  ap- 
proved of  the  design  in  which  the  reformers  were  engaged ; 
but,  either  because  they  were  dissatisfied  ¥rith  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  conducted,  or  because  they  were  afraid  to 
encounter  the  hazards  which  attended  the  undertakings  con- 
tented themselves  with  admiring  the  courage  of  the  reform- 
ers, and  lending  them  concealed  and  indirect  assistance. 
Perceiving  that  the  Scholastic  method  of  philosophizing 
had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  evils  which  had  arisen  in 
the  church,  these  men,  several  of  whom  were  eminently 

'  Seckendorf.  Hist.  LutberaD.  1.  L  §  69.    £p.  ad  Reuchlin.  p.  13.    . 
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distinguished  for  genius  and  learnings  judiciously  endea- 
voured to  correct  religion^  by  first  correcting  philosophy. 
Some  inveighed  seriously  against  the  prevailing  comiptioiis 
of  science  and  learning,  and  painted,  in  strong  colours,  the 
distorted  features  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy,  and  tfae 
mischiefs  which  it  had  produced  in  the  learned  world. 
Ofliers,  calling  in  the  aid  of  wit  and  satire,  held  up  its  de- 
formities to  public  ridicule.  These  attacks  upon  the  es- 
tablished institutions  and  practices  of  the  schools,  raised  a 
violent  ferment  among  those  who  were  interested  in  tiieir 
support,  and  brought  upon  the  heads  of  tlieir  opponents  a 
load  of  calumny,  reproach,-  and  persecution.  But  this 
violence  served  no  other  purpose  ttian  to  expose  the  weak* 
ness  of  the  cause  of  the  assailants,  and  to  bring  Scholastic 
philosophy  into  general  contempt.  The  interests  of  learn- 
ing and  religion  were  so  much  indebted  to  these  Castigators 
of  the  Scholastics,  that  it  would  be  injustice  to  their  me- 
mory not  to  give  the  principal  oC  them  a  place  in  this  work.* 

The  learning  and  ability  of  that  great  man,  Erasmus,  * 
of  Rotterdam,  and  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  learn- 
ing and  religion,  are  weD  known.  But  bis  serious  labours 
having  been  chiefly  of  the  philological  kind,  he  appears 
as  a  philosopher  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  keen  observer^ 
and  humorous  censor,  of  false  philosophy,  in  his  incom- 
parable treatise  entitled  ^'  The  Praise  of  Folly,''  and  iu 
other  parts  of  his  writings.  His  penetrating  g^us,  ex-^ 
tensive  reading,  and  elegant  taste,  gave  him  great  weight 
among  his  conteinporaries,  and  added  much  efficacy  to  his 
useful  labours.  The  severe  sarcasms  which  he  cast  upon 
the  Scholastics,  created  him  enemies,  and  subjected  him  to 
hardships ;  but  he  never  ceased  to  chastise  folly,  and  to  ap- 
prove himself  a  true  friend  to  solid  learning  and  sound  phi- 
losophy. Erasmus  was  bom  in  the  year  1467,  and  died 
in  1636.  His  numerous  works  were  published  in  ten  vo- 
lumes folio,  at  Leyden,  1706. 

The  footsteps  of  Erasmus  were  closdy  followed  by  Xn- 

«Conf.  Adam.  Vit.  Phil.  p.  336.  Thuan.  ad  Ann.  1547.  Teissier 
Eloges,  t.  i.  p.  7.  Blonnt.  Cens.  p.  505.  Erasmi  Enoom.  Morise.  Epis- 
tolae  Obscurorum  Virorum. 

'  Adami  Yit.  p.  98.  Le  Clerc.  Bibl.  t.  vii.  p.  215.  fiayle.  Jortin'i 
life  of  Erasmus. 
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dcvicHS  ViveSy*  a  native  of  Yalentia^  inSpain^  who,  though 
well  trained  m  all  the  subtleties  of  the  Scholastic  philoso- 
phy at  Paris,  had  the  good  sense  to  discover  its  futility, 
and  diligently  applied  himself  to  more  useful  studies.  At 
liouvain,  he  undertook  the  office  of  a  preceptor,  and  ex- 
ited himself  with  great  ability  and  success  in  correctii^ 
barbarism,  chastising  the  corrupters  of  learning,  and  reviv- 
ing a  taste  for  true  science  and  elegant  letters.  Erasmus, 
with  whom  he  lived  upon  the  footing  of  intimate  friendship, 
speaking  of  Vives  when  he  was  only  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  says,^  that  there  was  no  part  of  philosophy  in  which 
he  did  not  excel ;  aiid  that  he  had  made  such  proficiency  in 
learning,  and  in  the  arts  of  speaking  and  writing,  that  he 
scarcely  knew  his  equal.  He  wrote  a  commentary  upon 
Augustine's  treatise  De  Civitate  Dei,  which  discovers  an 
extensive  acquaintance  with  ancient  philosophy.  Henry 
Vni.  of  England,  to  whom  he  dedicated  this  work,  was 
so  pleased  with  it,  that  he  invited  the.  author  to  his  court, 
and  made  him  preceptor  to  his  daughter  Mary.  Tliough  he 
discharged  his  office  with  great  fidelity,  yet,  in  consequence 
of  his  opposition  to  the  king's  divorce,  he  fell  under  his 
displeasure ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  es- 
caped to  Bruges,  where  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
days  to  study.  He  died  in  the  year  1637,  or,  according  to 
Thuanus,  in  1541.  With  Erasmus  and  Buddaeus,  he  formed 
a  triumvirate  of  literature,  wl  rch  did  honour  to  the  age. 
He  vnrote  De  Prima  PUlosophia,  ''  On  the  First  Philoso- 
phy f  De  Explanatione  Essentiarum,  ^^  On  the  Explana* 
tion  of  Essences  f  De  Cenmra  Veri,  ^'  On  the  Test  of 
Truth  f  De  Initiis,  Sectis,  et  LatulibusPhilosophiiB,  "  On 
the  Origin,  Sects,  and  Praises  of  Philosophy ;"  and  De 
Cknruptis  Artibus  et  Tradendis  Disciplinis,^  *'  On  the  Cor^ 
mption  of  Science,  and  on  Education.'"  These  writings,  of 
which  the  two  last  are  the  most  valuable,  discover  great 
strength  of  judgment,  an  extensive  knowledge  of  philoso- 
phy, much  enlargement  of  conception,  uncommon  sagacity 
in  detecting  the  errors  of  ancient  and  modem  philosophers, 

'^Bloant.  1.  c.  p.  619.    Tcisser  Eloj:.  i.<.  266.    Nic.  Anton.  Bib.  Hisp, 
N.  t.  i.  p.  109.    Colomcs.  Hisp.  Orient,  p.  223. 
•Ep.xix.  101. 
'«£d.Lugd.  ld61,8vo. 
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pifticuiarlv  of  Aristotle  and  his  fofio^eris^^Md,  in-ftW;  k 

mind  capable  of  atteinpting  things  VeyAfid  ttg  j^rtdSMPftf 

the  BLge  in  which  he  lived.    To  Sn  this  he  added  gr^f 'Jl^ 

spiciiity  and  elegance  of  style,  not  tmwdrthy  ffce  frieM*Wf 

Erasmus.    Morhoff^  calls  the  writings  bfVifes,  06M^ 

Kemains^  which  are  worthy  to  be  carefblly  periised  hf  fell 

learned  men.  '^* 

A   third  scourge  of  Scholastic  b^rbarisiii  ifras  $am^ 

Fabevy  or  Xc  Fevre^  a  native  of  Rcatdy.    lie  wraS  iid?l- 

cated  at  Paris,  but  not  contented  with  the  leatniiig  fee  4i- 

quired  there,  he  travelled   through  taVloTis  pait^  oTtlfe 

world,  to  converse  vrith  the  leltmed.    On  his  tetiirhHb 

,  France,  he  clecfcired  open  tvar  against  the  Scholastie  ]^fc4- 

losopbjj  and  attempted  to  introduce  the  geftntne  Arts*tttfe- 

Ijan  philosophy,  ana  to  disseminate  a  taste  for  maft^ihifi- 

ical  leamia^j.     Besides  theological  work^,  Ke  wfofe  co^A- 

meiiiaries  upon  tlie  dialectics,  physics,  politics,' And 'edi- 

'  nomics  of  Aristotle.    Ohe  of  his  contemporarltei^,  ^{it^s^t- 

fng  of  tliese  commentaries,  says,^  "  Pabcr  ha^  fetidCTM 

the  Peripatetic  doctrine  so  clear,  that  We  have  #6  Ibd^^r 

any  occasion  for  Ammonius,  Simplicius,  or  MHopoAtril** 

;  Another  say.s^^o  '^  Faber  was  the  first  amdng"  the  Preii^^, 

'as  Cicero  among  the  Romans,  who  united  pMlb^oi)%  ttld 

''eloquence."    The  boldness  with  which  he  opposed'iSe 

corruption  of  philosophy  brought  upon  him  a  susiiiciid^if 

heresy,  and  the  persecution  of  the  doctor^  df  th^  '!S6ir- 

bonne :  but  he  found  a  secure  asylum  in  the*  cOilrt  df 'Mfr- 

garet,  Qiicon  of  Tfavarre,  where  he  is  said  to  havd  livciS  to 

^tho  age  of  a  him d  red  year.s* 

^^  About  the  same  time  arose  Marms  Nizofitisi,^^  of  MtHi- 
sels,  a  b€vere  castigator  of  barbarij^ni*  He  waKjm  iih- 
thusiastic  admirer  of  the  purity  and  eloquence  o'f  the  sme 
of  Tully;  and  to  promote  a  histe  lor  correct"  ^fcif^ire- 
gant  literature,  he  wrote  his  Thesmtrm  Cn^rron/^riiri^,  ***yi* 
ceronian  Treasury."  By  a  natural  association,  he  ei|i^nd- 
;^0dhiii  attachment  to  Cicero  from  his  language  to  hW]^* 
losophy ;  and  mainbined  a  strenuous  contest  in  llivblir'br 

1     i. .  ■'   •  '^  ** 

•  JoviuRC.  181.    BAyle.4^ii.  LeFcirre.    BI&»nt,p.^2l,,  /  ^.:..,,,n 

*  Rhenan  Ep.  ad  Rencblin,  p.  52.  v     .  ^    .     .\^  r'jfnr'i 
»  WimpheUng,  o.  16.  p.  236.              "  Morhoflf.  t.  \!  I.  i.  ^.  35.  J^W. 
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Ciceio  wifli  Bmernl  learned  men.  In  the  course  of  tli0 
dispiite  he  wrote  a  treatise  De  veris  Principiis  et  vera  Ror 
Home  PbUoiophandi,^  ^'  On  the  true.  Principles  and  Method 
of  Philosophizing/'  in  which  he  vehemently  censured  the 
followers  of  the  Stagyrite^  and  particularly  the  Scholastics,  > 
chiefly  for  the  corruptions  they  had  introduced  into  the 
Latin  language. 

But  the  most  direct  and  successful  attack  upon  the 
Scholastic  philosophy  was  made  by  the  Reformers.  Per- 
ceiving that  the  human  understanding  was  clouded,  and  the 
freedom  of  inquiry  restrained,  by  the  forms  of  the  schools, 
and  that  nothing  contributed  so  much  to  perpetuate  super- 
stition and  error  in  the  church  as  false  phUosophy,  these 
great  and  able  men  concluded,  that  the  disease  admitted 
of  no  palliative ;  that,  in  order  to  produce  any  great  and 
lastmg  effect,  it  was  not  sufficient  barely  to  lop  off  the 
heads  of  the  tares  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  church,  but 
that  it  was  become  necessary  to  tear  them  up  by  the  roots. 
They,  therefore,  with  a  degree  of  magnanimity  which  en- 
titles them  to  immortal  honour,  made  a  bold  and  open  at- 
tack at  once  upon  the  corruption  of  philosophy  and  theo- 
•  logy;  laying  open  the  numerous  evils  which  the  Scho- 
lastic mode  of  philosophizing  had  introduced  into  religion ; 
diewing  by  what  puerile  arts,  and  with^  how  much  injury 
to  truth,  both  natural  and  Divine,  it  had  maintained  its  au- 
thority ;  and  exhorting  young  men  to  leave  such  faithless 
guides,  and  give  themselves  up  wholly  to  the  direction  of 
Season  and  Revelation. 

The  leader  in  this  arduous  and  meritorious  undertaking 
was  the  great  reformer  Martin  Luther, ^^  born  at  Eislaben, 
in  Saxony,  in  the  year  1483.  He  was  early  initiated  in 
flie  Peripatetic  philosophy,  but  soon  opened  his  eyes  to 
discover  its  defects.  During  his  residence  at  Wittem- 
burg,  in  the  year  1516,  he  vrrote  to  Jodocus,  a  zealous 
Aristotelian,  who  had  been  his  preceptor  in  the  university 
at  Erford,  stating  his  doubts  both  respecting  the  doctrines 
of  Aristotie  and  of  Porphyry.    Jodocus  was  so  much  of- 

1*  Ed.  165!l.    Leibn.  1670.    Ep.  Leibn.  t  ii.  p.  63. 

**  Melanotboo.  Yit.  Lutb*  ap.  Op.  L.  recus.  cam  Add.  Hearoann. 
Goitiog.  1741.  4to.  Seokendorf.  Hist.  Lutheran,  p.  103.  131.  Fabric. 
Centilbl.  Loth.  p.  i.  p.  367. 
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ftnddd  whh  the  fife6dom  of  hii'  mnarfcs,  thfet;  iibotti«i 
iit^lstfisit  <6  fofotd,  he  reftised  to  ^ee  hfin.  Lmer.ttir 
firbm  being'  intimidated  by  this  martc  of  ttispleasure,  iift^ 
tvards  wrote  him  a  second  letter,  in  "which  he'bt^UIIy  gii*v^ 
it  as  his  opmion,  tliat  it  t^'ould  beimpossible  to i^fotib Ae 
chtirch.  Without  entirely  abolishing  the  canons  and  decr^ 
tals,  and  with  them  the  Scholastic  theology,  philoso/pfay; 
and  logic,  and  instituting  others  in  their  stead." 

In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  Luther  had  studied  Si^ 
writings  of  Augustine,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus, 
and  others,  and  in  the  dispute  concerning  universals,  at** 
taohed  himself  to  the  party  of  the  Nominalists  ;  but  »&«> 
tiirer  age  and  reflection  instructed  him  to  treat  the  ^fiiote 
controversy,  and  indeed  all  the  subtleties  of  the  Scbolastic9, 
with  contempt.  This  was  probably  in  part  owing  tOf  his 
early  acquaintance  with  the  ancients,  but  chiefly  to  that  pt^ 
culiar  strength  and  ardour  of  mind,  which  led  htm  easily  t^ 
discover  the  weakness  and  absurdity  of  the  prevaiKng  modek 
oT^6as6Aing  and  judging  upon  theological  and  pfaflosopb^ 
cal  subjects,  and  to  observe,  with  regret  and  inrdignatiott, 
the  fatal  ^fleets  of  corrupt  philosophy  united  with  ecclei>Sad- 
tical  tyranny.  He  saw  much  reason  to  consider  the  8ch^ 
lastic  philosophy  as  the  foundation  of  the  prindpal  errors 
which  had  been  introduced  into  theology,  and  the  efaklf 
support  of  that  oppressive  dominion  which  the  see  of 
Home  exercised  over  the  consciences  of  men ;  and  he  r^ 
garded  the  logical  and  metaphysical  parts  of  AristiMle  bH 
ihe  immediate  grounds  of  those  disputes,  which  had  giv^n 
rise  to  the  factions  of  the  Thomists,  Scotists,  Occandst^, 
and  others.  He  therefore  rejected  bot^  the  Scholaistii 
and  Aristotelian  philosophy,  as  not  only  irreconcileabl^ 
with  the  Christian  system,  but  the  cause  of  endlesB  cotflro<> 
versies  in  the  Christian  church.  In  various  parts  of 'fate 
writings  he  expresses  great  contempt  for  Aristotle  tti4>ht6 
followers.  H6  asserts,  that  the  study  of  Aristotle  was 
wholly  tiseless,  not  only  in  theology  and  sacrefl  lenhiliiirgV 
but  in  natural  philosophy.^*  "  What  doth  it  cohtrilwiteif 
says  tie,  ''  towards  the  knowledj^e  of  things,  to  be  pet^ 

14  Lutheri  EpUt.  i.  10.  i        i   * 

:  ^*  Docl«r»tk«ieff  a4  Heidelbergonse^  apud  Werensdoi  t.  lDu».  4f  P'o* 
ipressu  emcndatae  per  Luth.  Rclig.  p.  20. 
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^fffidscnim^  by.  ArastoUei^.cpac^rping.ni^^t^,,  fQxm,.iiioti<Hi, 
«M^ toe?"  J^i,  i«am/«  *'  I.  am  .p^rwade4  tt^t »cdtW 
nSifmfik^^MT.^  the  Thomists  together,  eyer  understood  a 
#jffg]^  i^baptev*  of.Ari^toUe/'  On  soiaa  occasion^^  jpefy 
Juip«».  tbe  beat  of  controversy  might  lead  Luther  to  niake 
q^<tf  lapguage  too  oontemptuous  and  indigoax^^,  in  speakr 
ing  of  Aristotle  and  his  writings.  His  indignation,  how- 
^^r^  va»  cbieiy  directed  against  that  false  philosophy 
vJM^h.  had  been  built -upon  his  doctrine,  ill  understood; 
^d  Us^eat  object  was  to  free  the  world  from  the  yoke  of 
.ayiihority  in  philosophy  and  religion.  It  is  suj^iciently 
vpanifest  ftom  the  life  and  writings  of  Luther^  that  he  yf^a 
jBQ  enomy  to  sound  philosophy. 

V    Mtlancthon,  though  he  diCbred  in  jvdgmen,t,  pn  many 
topiofi,  &om  Luther,  and  though  he  sp  far  e.<>poused.the 
•  ido^trine  of  Aristotle  as  to  attempt  the  revival  of  the  pure 
'^^patetic  philosophy  in  the  schools  (on  which  account 
iiff». shall  aftei'wards  give  him  a  place  among  the  Peripate- 
tics ol*  this  period)  nevertheless  perfectly  agreed  with  the 
Fa&er  of  the .  Reformation  in  his  judgment  coQcerniqg 
Ibe  Batiiu^  and  effects  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy-:    In 
biff  .wntiugs,  we  find  him  frequently  complaining  of.  the 
imischiets  which  these  subtle  speculations  had  occasioi)- 
j(^  :  ^7  <f  £ver  since  this  method  of  philosophizing  has  been 
ioitraduced,  ancient  learning  has  been  despised^  mAthema* 
Mca  4eserted/  and  ;siacred  studies  more  negligently  culti- 
.v^4ed.    Among  the  variety  of  opinions  which  prevail  i,n 
Ibe  diffi^rent  Scholastic  factions,  you  will  scarcely  |ind  one 
tbat  is  consistent  with  itself.    Truth  is  every  where  con- 
fimnded  with  error,  aad  every  doctor  is  more  concerned  to 
^Iher  crowds  by  his  noisy  disputations,  than  to  discover 
md  estaihlish  sound  philosophy.    In  the  mean  time  dis- 
,$ifm$i(^3  every  where  ari^e  ;  enmities  are  cherished ;  fan- 
«0jur  supplies  the  place  of  that  candid  spirit  which  ought 
^i8r  ,to  accompany  learning;  and  the  ancient  unioa^  be- 
twom  the  M^ses  and  Graces  is  dissolved."    Many  ot^er 
fti^lawei^  of  Luther,  and  friends  of  the  Reformation,  op- 

>•  T.  i.  ^.45. 
'  "'^  Ui  $lua.  corri^cnd.'f.  L  p,  4^.  Couf.  Orat.  aifr,  KhUdiif.  t  Hi:  p.  88, 
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pcMied  th6  Scholastic  mode  of  philosophizing^  and  exerted 
themselves  to  introdaob  i  sjj&it  tf  liberal  inquiry. 

a^e,  cultiyation  of  polite  learning,  which  had  revived  in 
Italy,  and  was  now  spread  still  further,  promoted  the  same 
good  design.  Though  few  of  those  who  engaged  in  criti- 
cal studies  addicted  themselves  to  any  particular  sect  of 
philosophy,  they  served  the  cause  of  science,  as  well  as 
of  literature,  by  editing  and  interpreting  the  philosophical 
writings  of  the  ancients.  In  the  sixteentt  teatxify  James 
Sadokt,^^  a  great  admirer  of  Ciceronian  eloquence,  wrp^ 
lui  elegit  treatise  De  Laudibus  Philosophi€B,  "  6A  the 
praises  of  Philosophy;"  Hieronymus  Fracastarius^  sW- 
Idied  nature,  and  was  weU  acquainted  with  mathematl<^ 
and  astronomy  j  Camerarius^  edited,  with  valuable  notfei^, 
many  ancient  Greek  authors,  and,  among  the  rest,  Archytai 
De  Decevi  VrmdicammUs,  "  On  the  Ten  Predicamentsi^ 
ificomachus  De  Thmhgia  Arithmetica,  ''  On  Arit&mi^- 
^;al  Theology,"  and  Aristotle's  Ethics ;  Grynceus,^  Wlib^ 
iranslations  from  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Plutai'ch,  rank^ 
liini  among  the  learned  men  of  his  age,  and  of  whom  £!iU&- 
inU3  speaks,^  as  a  man  who,  with  an  accurate  ktoowled^e 
of  the  Grecian  and  Latin  tongues,  and  an  extensive  afc- 
^<iuaintance  with  philosophical  and  mathematical  dcienc^, 
^united  an  uncommon  share  of  modesty.  Through  the  iStA 
of  such  men  as  these ,  witli  which  the  age  abounded,  J)hi- 
losophy,  as  well  as  literature,  revived, 
t  In  thij  manner,  and  from  these  causes,  it  happened,  tfa&t 
,flie  refomiation  of  relio^on  was  accompanied  with  the  e6r- 
xection  and  enlargement  of  philosophy ;  s6  that  fjrom  this 
Cme  to  the  present,  the  atudy  of  science  in  all  its  brai^chc^ 
^as  been  cultivated  with  great'  industry  and  success,  kiii] 
it  may  be  truly  asserted,  that  since  the  commenceqi'eht  '6f 
the  sixteenth  century,  more  has  been  done  towards  th^  tfil- 
^yancement  of  knowledge,  than  was  done  in  all  the  preC^ld- 
ing  ages  of  the  world  *  *      "    i''^ 

'  ••  Blount,  p.  573.    Tfefaier,  t.  i.  !».  '      ^  l^'.    q 

"^    ^Tboail.  ap.  Adam.  Vit.  Med.  p.  7r.  :  ?  // 

*>  fabtic.  Bib.  Gr.  v.  xiu.  p.  498.  «  AdanI,  p.  IISJ    - 

■    *«*L.-'xxVi.ep;'39.   ■••.••  .    .    ,     m.   •.  {  •    .;•,-.'•. I 

^  "Viddftd.  DiwL  de  Reli|t-  Braami,  Hatob.'|717.    MHufitott  wtHtfik. 

Chaanansei  Catal.  Glor.  Mundi.  I.  x.  p.  204.    Bejicblagiai  Syll.  ii.  bpQife. 
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OF    THE    REVIVAL    OF    THE    ANClENt    SECTARJAlir 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


SECT.  L 
€^tike  Ranams  of  tike  Scholastic  PiUffsophf, 

ifVriH.  what  assiduity  the  8tholaKtic  philosophy  was 
t^pjpo^edt  with  what  clearness  its  futility  and  pemlcioug 
t^i^^i4y  were  laid  open,  from  (he  time  of  the  revival  of 
listteir^to  the  completion  of  the  Kelbrniation  in  the  sixteeuth 
j^^ei^^ury^  we  have  already  seen.  And  how  succes^fbl  these 
^ajtten^pts  weret  with  men  of  isound  understandings  and  bo- 
jpie^,^aiijidSj,  who  preferred  troth  to  every  other  considcr^- 
.tipi!),  ^e  whoje  history  of  the  revival  and  improvement  of 
I^^O^ophy  will  shew.  But,  since  nothing  in  human  af- 
fair i^  brought  to  perfection  at  oiiccj  it  is  not  surprising 
iji^i  some  predilection  for  Scholaiatic  subtleties  still  re- 
inainp<d«  In  the  midst  of  the  general  spirit  of  rclbrmatian 
9IUJI.  improvement  which  distinguished  thi^  i>er]od>  there 
\yf(&Ki  not  wanting  men,  who,  from  their  zealouij  attaclimcfit 
to  ancient  systems,  and  the  qcclesiastical  hierarchy,  judged 
it  inexpedient  to  dismiss  an  ally,  to  which  they  had  Ix^ea 
^,  much  indebted.  In  order  tlierefore  to  retain  this  p^lla- 
di^m  of  (he  church  of  Rome,  tlie  advoeutea  for  established 
fpnos  pleaded,  that  the  evils  8o  violently  complalued  of 
^had  originated,  not  from  the  Scholastic  metliod  of  philo- 
'Sp^hizin^,  but  from  the  abuse  of  it ;  and  that  nothing  more 
.j^^^^uecessary  to  render  this  philosophy  a  useful  auxiliary 
^' religion^  than  to  chastise  its  subtleties,  and  moderate 
W^^ispjrit  of  vain  curiosity  and  idle  disputation  whitb  had 

prevailed  in  the  schools.    Under  this  futile  prcteriCe,^ffie 


p.  963.  Rexinger.  et  Edzard.  Diss,  dc  Xotberi  B«f.  H^fliJbs;^  1717. 
Wacberer.  de  Increnir  Pbys.  a  Beibrm.  Temp*  J^n.  1?17.  J^^^hfiaB.  do 
UtUiltlD  M^VWli  fiiwrip.  Ret  ib.  Stockii  de  ben.  Lit.  xenov.  poi^  j^ef.  ib. 
Elswicb  de  Fort  Arist  io  Ac.  Prot  Halbauer.  Diss,  do  LQlb^  ppfitnLit 
W€neQ0doi£#«.Pro;/<mend«  Rel.    qreohui  do'Siug.  S^pt^^lfu^i  £ibL 
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f^^s  of  the  Romish  h^r^rcl^y  fet^inedJii  thwb^i^f  ^a 
jo^tnimeat,  which  bad  beep  found  so  useful  in  estabjishijgt^ 
amljievpetufttjog  the  reign  of  ignorance  and  supqrstlt^jf^ 
If^nce,  whilst  a  better  method  of  philosophizii^  was  ^^pjy: 
where  else  adopted,  the  Scholastic  philosophy^  ^omewlial^ 
cqrrected  by  the  introduction  of  Aristotle'^  logic  and  niota* 
physics^  was  still  studied  md  professed  in  the  colleges  ai^d 
nionasteries  bc^longing  to  tho  church  of  Rome.  Even  into 
these  schools  indeed  some  rays  of  light  penetrated.  A  few 
men  pf  superior  genius,  and  a  more  liberal  spirit^  even  thi^ 
mnfavourable  soil  produced,  who  saw  the  weakness  of  the 
pleas  upon  which  the  Scholastic  philosophy  was  retained^ 
and  who  ventured,  though  with  little  success^  to.recom* 
mend  salutary  innovations. 

.  Toletus,^  of  Cordova,  a  Jesuit,  who  flourished  about 
tho  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  celebrated  for 
his  learning  and  the  perspicuity  of  his  writings,  philoso- 
phized after  the  genuine  manner  of  the  Peripatetic  school* 
JUcciolzis,^  an  Italian  Jesuit,  who  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tuiy,  taught  at  Bologna  and  at  Parma,  studied  with  great 
success  ttie  sciences  of  mathematics  and  astronomy.  „  C^- 
ramuel  de  Lobkowitz,^.a,  native  of  Madrid,  bom  in  1606, 
obtained  a  great  name  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
learning,  and  for  a  surprising  fertility  of  genius.  He  pre- 
tended to  introduce  wonderful  improvements  into  e^erjr 
branch  of  science ;  but  the  luxuriancy  of  his  imagination 
obstructed  the  growth  of  the  substantial  fruits  of  sound 
judgment,  and  bis  voluminous  virritings,  notwithstanding 
all  their  originality,  were  soon  forgotten.  Hanoratus  Fa- 
bety*  bom  in  1626,  and  profe^or  of  mathematics  and  phi- 
losophy at  Lyons,  wrote  upon  philosophy,  lo^c,  aiid  phy- 
sics. He  implicitly  followed  neither  the  Scholastics  nor 
ibe  Aristotelians,  but  borrowed  light  from  modem  jdiilqBo- 
p^rs,  particularly  the  Cartesians.  His  innovations^  h<ff^^ 
arer,  brought  him  under  a  strong  suspicion  of  heresy^^  $^l{t 

pKo^iv^  littie  effaet. rrof 

The  generality  of  the  Romish  clergy  still  retained  so 
catrcfi'M*  the  Scholastie  B]^irit,.  that- instead'^f  {iiviMMin^, 

they>6l;^  retarded  the  progtess  (yf  true  V)httel5t>i5h^^^^  ft- 

'  ■  '  '  '    /  '    ' '  .  I  •'  ii-.'i.  f  .• 

t  n,  Anton.  Btb.  HiKp;  il.  t.  i.  ^  BtU.  So«.  i«&  pi  3M    ^  i  L 
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wbnld  thererfbre  bcj  a  teiMons  ahfl  fmifless  tksk  tb  6isMt 
Aeft  Mdtory.  Their  writhlgs  thi^ttf  con«dst  of  syi^tefi)^'<>f 
pttiiWfsophy,  summaries  of  logic,  theses  upon  Sdiola^H^ 
Uopfcfe,  and'^omiheiltaried  upon  the  woAs  of  Aristod^iuKid 
iPhomas  Aqiifaas.  ^'    ' 

The  bigoted  attachment  to  ancient  systems^  tvhich  Barf 
previdled  in  (he  Romish  church  with  respect  to  religiony 
has  always  extended  itself  to  philosophy,  and  has  gitcn  a' 
permanent  establishment  to  the  Sdiolastic  method  of  pM- 
losophizing,  which  all  the  wisdom  of  modem  tim^s  has  not 
been  able  to  overturn.  It  is,  however,  a  happy  omen  of 
the  entire  exorcism  of  ^e  demons  which  have  so  'loti^ 
haunted  the  scliools,  that  in  many  universit!e43  a  better  an4 
more  extensive  plan  of  instruction  has  been  adopted^' 
which  has  In  a  great  measure  precluded  the  idle  dreams 
of  dialectic  subtlety.  In  an  age  in  which  a  rational  ptetf 
d)f  philosophizing  was  generally  followed;  in  which  vaguef 
conceptions,  unmeaning  terms,  and  uncertain  principles 
were  commonly  exploded ;  in  which  the  accurate  methdd 
of  mathematical  reasoning  was  applied  with  socc^s^  to 
other  sciences;  in  which  experimental  philosophy  waa 
every  where  studied  and  encouraged ;  and  in  which  tbe 
correct  use  of  language  was  an  object  of  attention,  it  coikld 
not  but  happen  that  the  empty  shadow  of  abstractiba 
would  be  thrown  out  of  the  philosophical  world,  to  mal:e 
room  for  more  substantial  and  profitable  studies.^  - 


SECT.  IL 

(3/  the  Revival  of  the  genuine  Aristotelian  Philosophy. 

'  'Ail^oitciFi,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  die 
S^HMa<stic  philosophy  began  to  fttll  into  general  contempt; 
AVistcttle  still  retained,  in  a  great  degree,  his  authority.  It 
required  more  enlargement  of  thought  than  tfie  age  affords 

JtiWiflfn^Melchiwe.  Canas.  U  Tbtol.  J.  niii.  i^c.  Prttr.,iul  Mal»Vpiu 
4^  Stii4^.Mp8luit.  Le  Ccrf.  BibL  dcs  Auteur^  de  la  Cpng.  d^  S.  i^am:. 
N.  Anton.  Bibl.  Ili^p.  N.  Jac.  Kchard.  de  Sc.  Doroin.  Wadding  Anual. 
f  )rd.  Mill.  Carol,  de  Visli.  Bibl.  Scnp.  Ord.  Cktcrc  F.  Ro(bfial*r.  Ep. 
ad  Caitliii«    IcUHs  ProvWwfoles  de  M«iilalle«    Vawiapr  Op.  f.  TfiSk 
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SOS  OV/THt  unity AU  OF  THE        tfiOOK  Vlil^ 

fld  to  cUscftrd  at  <moe  a  system  <tf  ftiilompby,  wfaickiukd 
heeoi  f  ecei ved  ^th  al|ii0St  Timyersal  approl^atioB,  and  been 
flnpportod  by  the  umled  li^bDiim  of  the  learned  for  so  mai^ 
centuries ;  nor  was  it  merely  the  power  of  pr^criptioo 
which  established  the  dominion  of  Aristotle^  several  other 
causes  concurred  to  produce  this  effect. 

The  partizans  of  the  Platonic  system,  who,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Medicean  family,  for  a  long  time  maia- 
tained  their  ground  against  the  AristoteUans,  declining  with 
the  fortunes  of  their  patrons,  the  advocates  for  tiie  Peri* 
patetic  j^Iosophy  proportionally  increased,  and,  after  a 
violei^  struggle,  established  a  victory.  It  greatly  contri- 
Imted  towards  this  issue,  that  men^began  at  this  time  to  ex- 
^d  their  inquiries  beyond  the  region  of  metaphysics  and 
theology,  into  the  sutgects  of  natural  his-tory  and  philoso- 
phy. Finding  little  assistance  in  ttieir  researches  into  na- 
ture in  the  writings  of  PlsUo,  they  had  recourse  to  tbe  Sta- 
gyrite,.  who  was  at  this  time  universally  allowed  to  be  the 
best  guide  in  the  study  of  physics.  And,  though  in  his 
treatises  upon  this  branch  of  science  they  met  vath  much 
obscurity,  and  many  difficulties,  the  persuasion  that  they 
were  a  rich  mine  of  knowledge,  which  would  amply  repay 
the  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  induced  them  to  spare  no 
pains  to  come  at  his  true  meaning. 

Among  the  followers  of  the  church  of  Rome  the  Peri- 
patetic phik^pphy  continued  to  be  aealously  maintained^ 
on  account  of  the  assistance  which  its  dialectics  afforded 
them  in  the  defence  of  the  established  system,  and  because 
many  of  the  doctrines  of  this  system  coincided  with  those 
of  the  school  of  Aristofle. 

The  deference  which  had  been  long  paid  to  the  decisions 
of  Aristotle,  even  whilst  his  works  were  only  read  in  very 
imperfect  translations,  induced  the  first  restorers  of  learn- 
ing to  make  his  writings  a  principal  object  of  their  a^ 
tention,  and  to  rest  much  of  tilieir  reputation,  as  editors, 
translators,  and  commentators,  upon  the  manner  jn  whicti 
they  executed  this  part  of  their  office.  And  the  brevity 
and  obscurity  of  Aristotle's  style,  his  frequent  reference 
to  preceding  writers,  and  the  injuries  which  his  works  had 
sustained  from  time,  and  from  the  ignorance,  negligence, 
or  dishonesty  of  transcribers',  frirnisb^  those  who  were 
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#Ml»ow  of  distih^diliKg  ttMl0^ilr«d  ad  ph8blogfii&  wM 
Mi  AA^  ield  foi^  the  disillay  aX  leaorniiig  and  ingeiilikj^. 
VKe  fiM  race  of  criti(6§  apcni  Aristotte,  after  die  revival 
of  letliBTs,  AnS  ttie  invenfion  of  pribtiiig^,  employed  fliem- 
ieltM  fii  TerbAl  ^tether  Ifaan  philosophical  ciritieitai,  aiid 
took  more  pains  to  fil:  the  trae  readiiif ,  atid  explaiii  the 
gMmmati^fed  oonstraetloti  of  HMr  atrthoi^,  than  to  iHteMi* 
gato  ot  ilhifttrafe  hid  philo8oj[»Mcal  feniets.  l^ut  it  was  sooii 
fonmS^lfeat  a  knowtodge  of  pfaikteefpiiy,  as  well  as  an  atten- 
tion to  th^  tiAto  of  crittoism^  was  necessatj  to  writiii{^ 
notes  upon  Aristotle ;  and  the  sectad  ral;6  of  eonuhentar 
tohr,  firtMoi  PoiAponatiit»  to  the  middle  of  flte  seventeenth 
^etihtfy>  were  ehidly  emfl^eA  to  ascertaining  and  rel- 
stottog  tb^  trae  Aristotdttan  phfldsopby. 

EVM  among  the  tefoiteers,  though  Ldther  was  a  ^q- 
lisssod  enany  to  AriStotie,  his  philosophy  hdd  many  Hd- 
mfrers.  Mi^antflion^  as  we  shall  dfterwardii  see,  approved 
a  and  eneomraged  the  Study  of  his  diale^^cs  and  meta- 
physics^ fts  a  nsirfhl  exercise  of  fh^  understanding,  aEnd 
only  objected  to  the  misapplteation  o^  them  in  toeological 
qwesttoiis.  It  is  to  be  tegrettMy  Oat  a  man  of  such  sn*^ 
pertor  atblMtied^  stnd  m  every  other  reispect  of  so  mdejiend- 
Mt  a  spirit,  should  addict  Umseif  to  any  sect;,  and  chooSfe 
rather  to  be  an  mterpreter  of  Aristotle,  than  to  foHow  the 
eo<*sO  of  his  own  ideas,  i^d  philosophize  for  himself. 
The  eetisequenoe  was,  that  AiMotle,  #ho,  in  the  zeal  of 
retormafaon,  had  been  driven  out  of  the  church,  was 
a^mn  stftfMred  to  steal  to ;  and  that,  after  the  thorns  which 
Sohohtttic  philosophy  and  litabflety  had  planted  were  extir- 
pated, the  ground  wajl  again  encumbered  with  barren 
weeds.  This wa& toeoidy reaiscm why, among Protesfaxr6^, 
to  wholD  the  authority  of  Aristotle  could  be  of  little  use, 
and  i^^ho  ought  to  Ii^^^  exercised  the  same  freedom  of 
tMnking  to  philosbjMi^  as  in  rieHgion,  the  doctrine  of  Aris- 
totle prevailed  even  till  the  time  of  Bacon,  Grotius,  antf 
BestOHTtes. 

It  would  be  an  endless  undertaldng  to  enumerate  all  tltjie 
kaiteed  nten,  who,  iir  the  fifte^h^  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
attac^hed  themselves  to  the  Aristotelian  system*.  We  shall 
select  a  few  of  the  more  celebrated  names* 

Among  the  Roman  Catholiitf^  XMtdUu  UibtOim  TkHh 
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iMms,^  a  V«iietiaa>  bom  m  flie  yeaor  1467,  se^mstobaTe 
heea  among  the  first  who  attempted  to  restore  die  genmae 
Aristotelian  philosophy.  His  preceptor  in  Grecian  learn- 
ing, and  other  branches  of  Uteralure,  was  DemetrinsChal* 
condylas,  of  Florence.  He  derived  his  knowledge  botk 
of  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy  from  their 
purest  fountains ;  and  preferring  the  latter,  opened  a  Peri- 
patetic school  in  Padua,  a^d  wrote  commentaries  upon 
Aristotle's  physics.  Erasnuu^  i^^eaks  of  him  as  an  ei^cel* 
lent  philosopher,  a  profound  scholar,  and  a  good  man. 
He  died  in  the  year  1531* 

At  this  period  flourished  Pompofia^itfs,^  of  Mantua,  wha 
WHS  born  in  the  year  1462,  and  died  in  1525.  He  tao^t 
the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and  Averroes  in  the  schools  of 
Padua  and  Bologna.  Though  much  addicted  to  supersti- 
tion and  fanaticism,  and  a  zealous  advocate  for  judicial 
astrology,  as  appears  firom  his  book  De  Ineaniatiambua^ 
^^  On  £!nchantm^its,''  he  had  an  understanding  capable  of 
penetrating  into  the  depths  of  the  Peripatetic  system,  in 
the  study  of  which  he  chiefly  followed  the  ccHnmentaries 
of  Aphrodisa&us.  His  writings^  though  barbarous  and  in^- 
elegant  in  style,  discover  great  acuteness  and  subtlety  ol 
thought.  He  piiblicly  taught  the  natural  nuHlality  of  the 
soul,  and  maintained  that  the  whole  proof  of  a  future  exist- 
ence depends  upon  revelation.  His  doctrine  up<m  this 
subject  becapie  so  popular,  that  Pope  Leo  X.  thought  it 
necessary  to  issue  a  buU  to  suppress  it  His  book  JDe  Im-- 
mortalitaie  JjUnue,  '^  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,** 
was  publicly  burnt  at  Venice^  and  it  was  only  through  the 
interest  of  Cardinal  Benbo^  that  the  author  escq[>ed  the 
flames.  He  also  wrote  a  ti;eatise  ^^On  Fate  and. Free* 
will."  Notwithstanding  all  his  pretended  reverence  for 
thp  doctrines  of  the  church,  thjsre.can  be  little  doubt,  that 
Pomponatius  had  more  respect  for  the  authority  of  Aris  * 
lotle,  than  for  ^at  of  Jesus  Christ.^ 

Pomponatius  h^d  many  followers  pf  great  celebrit]  ; 

^  Jovias,  I.  c.  o.  91.  Fabr.  Bib.  L.  "M,  t  iv.  p.  7S8.  Pairicii  Disq« 
Perip.  1.  iii.  p.  149.    Bayle.  *  In  CiceFonlano. 

•  Jovius^  I.  c,  c.  71.  Niceron.  Meinoires,  t.  xxv.  Bayle.  J.  Oleariuil 
de  Pompoiiatio.    JeiMe/1709. 

•  Jt&i0MiBta.  pit."Ath.8.]ii,  c4k^a  .. 
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asno&if  whom  were^  Siman  Paria,^  a  Neapolitan^  mksi 
wrote  a  treatise  upon  &e  Peripatetic  system^  Pe  rerum 
NaharaUum  Principiis,  **  On  the  PriDLciples  of  Natdre  f 
and. another  Dt  Anima  *et  Mente  Humana,  "  On  the  Hu* 
man  Sool  and  Mind/'  in  which  he  followed  the  doctrine 
of  his  niaster;  Julius  C€Bsar  Scaliger,^^  a  celebrated  philo- 
logist; and  Lazarus  Bonanricus,^^  who  rivalled  Erasmus 
in  elegant  Latinity.  Vanini,  the  Atheist^  who  wrot6  two 
treatises^  JDe  Natura  Regina  Deaque  Martalium,  ^'On 
Nature,  Ae  Queen  and  Groddess  of  Mortals/'  and  Amphi- 
tkeatrum,  ''  The  Amphitheatre/'  is  said  by  some  to  have 
been  his  pupil,  but  this  is  impossible,  for  Pomponatius 
died  in  the  year  1525>  and  Vanini  was  not  bom  tin  the 
year  1686. 

Pomponatius  found  an  able  opponent  in  Augustine  Nii 
phus,^  a  native  of  Calabria,  who,  like  many  other  learned 
men  of  this  age,  practised  medicine  at  the  same  time  that 
he  taught  philosophy.  He  wrote  his  treatise  J}e  Immorta" 
mate  Anima,  ^^  On  the  Immortality  of  ike  Soul,"  by  order 
of  Pope  Leo  X.  in  which  he  undertook  to  prove  that  this 
doctrine  is  not  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy.  Niphus,  like  many  other  learned  men  of  this 
period,  affected  in  his  writings  a  gross  kind  of  wit^  wUch 
was  not  very  consistent  either  with  the  dignity  of  philoso^ 
phy  or  with  purity  of  morals:  an  unquestionable  proof  of 
great  corruption  of  principle,  as  well  as  depravity  of  taste. 

Majoragius,  of  Milan;  Sepulveday ' of  Cordova;  Peter 
Victor,  of  Florence;  Zabarella,  of, Padua;  Strozza,  of 
Florence;  with  many  others,  whose  names  are  preserved 
in  the  literary  histories  of  these  times,  are  chiefly  known  as 
commentators  upon  Aristotie.**  Casalpinus,^  an  Italian^ 
bom  in  the  year  1«509,  was  an  eminent  physician,  who* 
iHide  a  considerable  progress  in  the  discovery  of  the  cir« 
culotion  of  the  bl6od,  afterwards  completed  by  Harvey^ 
He  wrote  Questiones  Peripatetic^,^  "Peripatetic  Qoes- 

'  i<»  Thuan.  I.  xiii.  p.  2fe.   Tmss^f  E1o|^.  t  i.  p.  197. 

"  Epist  90.  *'  Teisser.  p.  126. 

1'  NiceroD.  Mem.  t  xriii.    Bayle. 

"  Conf.  Teisser.  N.  Anton.  Imp.  Mas.  Hist.  Hiict  dc  clar.  Intcrp, 
Baylo.    Earithr.  Pinacoth. 

«•  Vit  Select  Uratisl.  1711.    Bp.  Richfer.  p.  28. 

M  £<L  Franckf.  1507. 
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tiwii.''   H^  adopted  ojriiiwms  fiUiiaw  to  fl^wHi  1^ 
iv(terv^4s  ]\^  by  Sjpmwft.    P<W(ir  €ir«mW9Wi'^  of  Moj 
d0W,  lwi>  in  the  yeaqr  l$&0,  waB  ^  zjg^^w  M^WW  of 
Ariptofle,  laid  priYatelx  WMWtofee^  Qimoiis  cw^tntry  t<i 
tbe  CbiistiMi  faitb. 

pby  w^at  ttw  p^^<>d  dilig^^  «t)idie4  ;^  a^d  in  their  pat|<^ 
Kp.  pchQo}s  we  fipd  mapy  l^awf^  Wn>  w^^Ot  as  ffu^  as  tfae^ 
9nperi(3ir  Teveren^e  for  J^us  Qn^  ^fWdd  permit,  were  foi<- 
l9.w^i;s  of  Aristotle.  At  the  poomae^^wwt  of  Uie  Kf^foi^ 
ipj^n^  m^qed,  bp^  the  l^pl^c  philosophy  ^f^  ibm 
dogOM^^  oi  Ari^itot^e  ^c^r^  rcti^ot^  vritb  pent  i^Aiffifki^m^ 
particularly,  f3  we  have  seei^  Ijiy  Maiti^  (luth^n  Bat 
afterwards,  when  men  of  the  soundest  judgment  an^  he&t 
erudition  perceived  the  value  pf  philosophy  9^  a  guard 
f^sui^st  fpipaticism,  much  pain^  ^as  taken  to  pn^pot^ 
i^amuD^  and  encourage  a  loye  of  sci^2»ce.^? 

Th^  fijrst  place  ii|  this  class  of  reformers  is  um|ipe^tio]ir 
al^jiy  d^  tp  jpHUp  Melanctim^^^  whp  nas  boi;n  a;t  ^Pii^efcr 
^n,  in,  Fpper  Saxpny,  m,  the  ye^  14917.  At  tvi^elv^yeam 
pf  age  he  wa^p^  spnt  to  HeideV>!ew>  wh^e  h^  spon  difljuph 
gnished  bims^  by  bi^  exc^nt^  abilities^  sweetnr^  qf 
temppr,  a^d^  urbanity  pf  mani0^r%  a^  obta^i^d  thp  c<n^ 
fidcnpe  apd  friendship  pf  nupy  leamed  men,  Bpfopp  b^ 
9[as  fopxteen  years  old,  hp  studied  ^  Greek  langmge  wilh 
§pch.  attention,  that  he  wrote  n^d^ents  of  that  l^^guage^ 
which  were  i^iprwards  ppblishied.  From.  Hpidelbjeq;  be 
was  len^pypd  tp  Tpbingep,  wbpi^e  he  attended  upon  po^ 
fes^prs  in  various  branches  pf  ^ip^ce,  and  acquinpd  a 
large  store  of  erudition  Qavi^g  early  formed  a  i^if^  fp^ 
perspi^u^  and  qon:ectnpss  u^  W^jtipg,  and  beii^g  pop.via/Q^ 
^  that  every  literary,  and  s,cipnti^,  pu^u^t  is  valo^ihlft 
only  in  p^ropprtipn,  33  it  adwts  p^  spme  n^qli  app^);a(ifl^ 
he  was.mpch  diss^^pd^  with  thc^  subtly  i^i4  iii|int^i^(JBg 
sppculf^tipM  which  still,  opcujpipdi  the  £|phppls,  ^^  fret 
quently  amused  biliiself  w^t^  ^^P9^^^flf  ^^ip^.  to  iidiGi|}e; 

«▼  Imp.  Mns.  p.  173.    Crass,  Elog;.  t.  ik  p.  1^,    Bayle, 

^  Elswich  de  Fortj  Arist  in  Acad,  Protest.    I,aiui.  de  Tort  Anst 

Fladiis  Clav.  Script,  p.  I. 
»•  Vit.  MeL  a  CaEWCfarkv  Wii^heiiio,  J^dm^    8eckeiH)pif,  Hist 

liUth. 
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&UT.dWL}:  ABinoiBLui7*iFaiL«dopBT«         jto^ 

Ke  spei^tiiegMaiei  part  •ffai0  time  ih  idie  «tbdy  ieTlb^ 
anbients  and  the  Holy  ScriptowB.  At  sekmJboeti  y^aci  of 
age,  m  tke  jmx  1518^  he  nceired  the  degree  of  Master  <tf 
Philosophy^  and  immediately  undertook  the  office  of  pre- 
eeptor.  His  first  instructions  were  confined  to  liie  I^tin 
teagoe^  winch  he  was  even  at  that  time  weU  qualified  l» 
teach.  He  was  then  reque^d  to  gvre  lectures  upon  ora- 
tory,  which  he  did,  by  commentiBg  upon  Oicero  and  Lirr, 
as  the  best  models.  Iq  the  Scholastic  controversy  between 
Ae  fieaUsts  mid  NominalistSy  in  which  he  ranked  amo^ 
the  latter,  he  distinguished  himself  }^j  his  mildnei^  bxA 
noderatioB,  no  less  thaaby  the  strength  and  cteamess  witft 
^Mch  ha  maintained  hi&  opinions. 

From  Tubiagen.  Melancthon  was  removed,  by  the  fat- 
rem  of  Frederic,  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  year  1518,  t6 
a  n0W  cottage  established  by  ttiat  prince  at  Wittemburg,  fid 
whiab  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Greek  language. 
nuroagk  the  zeali  o£  Martin  Lather^  the  Reformation  had 
ajbihis  tim^.made.acoi^siderable  prbgiiess;  but  the  clouds 
ei  basbari^m  wene  notyet  dispersed  from  the  philosopbioal 
aad  liteuDcy  worldi  lliis  was  a  matter  of  infinite  regret  to 
Iiutfaer,:  ^idiose  active  mind  was  napatient  to  dissipate  the 
dhMknoas  which  smrounded  it  He  therefore  gladly  em- 
hcMced  the  opportunity^  whidk^the  residence  of  Melan6^ 
.  Apa  i^r  Wittemburg  gave  him,  of  entering  into  friendship 
with  a  B^an  /so  welt  inclined  to  second  his  views,  and  to 
able  to.  assist  him.  in<  accomplishing  his  designs.  Liteiatur^ 
philosoj^y,  and  tiieology,  soon  experienced  the  happy 
effiMts  of  this  alliance.  The  profound  learning,  sound 
judgment,  and  oaUivatedi  taste  of  Melancthon  enabled 
kua  to  correct  many  errors  and  abuses-  which  had  trept 
into  the  public  schools.  The  honest  zeal  and  the  indepenh 
dfinftqpirit  ofiMartiiL  Luther' supported  him  in  the  prosecu- 
te ctf  his  gneatundertahirig,  the  reformation  of  the  churelv. 
Botftadopteditfae  same  leading  views ;  both  were  inspired 
wifl|  the  same,  love  ef  truth>  the^  seme  integrity,  and  the 
inme  desire  of  rescuing  mankind  from  the  domiiiioii  of 
%nocaaoe  and  bigotry.  Yet  their  natural  tempers  w^re 
^i&ient,  the  one  having  p^haps  too  muob  gentltoesto-  of 
disposition^^  whilst  th§.  other  possessed  a  degree  of  ardour 
which  rec|uired  some  restraint!  The  best  effects  were  Aerer 
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fiwe  to  be  expected  fixMatbe  stiiat  ftfendriiip,  whidh,  atthift 
tim^^took  place  between.  Luther  and  Melanothoa ;  and  tba: 
silbae^uent  history  of  this  period  corresponds  to  this  ex-^ 
peptation. 

,  Philosophy,  j^oweTer,  was  chiefly  indebted  to  Melanc- 
thon*  The  deep  interest  which  he  took  in  the  reformation 
of  religion^  did  not  prevent  his  attention  to  the  improve-^ 
meot  of  literature  and  science.  In  order  to  excite  a  spirit 
of  emvilatioii  in  the  public  schools,  and  suggest  hints  of 
improvement,  he  frequently  delivered  public  discourses  on 
the  best  method  of  prosecuting  the  study  of  philosophy, 
which  abounded  with  good  sense  and  sound  learning. 
AVith  the  same  design  ho  wrote,  for  the  use  of  students, 
compendiums  of  Dialectics,  Ethics,  and  Physics,  and  a 
treatise  "  On  the  SouJ,"  the  design  of  ndiich  was,**  to  free 
the  schools  from  the  nugatory  subtleties  and  idle  labours 
of  the  Scholastics,  and  to  confine  the  attentioa  of  young 
men  to  useful  studies*  He  industriously  ransacked  the 
writings  of  the  ancients,  to  collect  from  them,  in  evjciy 
branch  of  leammg,  whatever  was  most  deserving  of  atten-' 
tion.  Mathematical  studio  he  held  in  high  estimation,  as 
appears  from  his  Declamation^  De  MathematicisIHsci'- 
piims,  *^  On  Mathematical  Lectfning,''  which  will  vary  wdl 
repay  the  trouble  of  perusal.  In  philosophy  he  followed 
Aristotle,  as,  in  his  judgment,  the  most  scientific  and  me- 
thodical guide,  but  always  in  due  subordination  to  reve- 
lation, and  only  so  far  as  was  likely  to  answer  some  valu- 
able purpose.  ^'  I  would  have  no  one,"  .says  he,  <^  trifle 
in  philosophizing,  lest  he  should  at  lengQi  even  lase«igbt 
of  common  sense ;  rather  let  him  be  carefol,  both  in  fhci. 
study  of  physics  and  morals,  to  select  the  best  things  from 
Vf^  best  sources."*^ 

If  the  particular  cast  of  Melancthon's  mind  be  consi- 
dered, it  will  not  be  thought  surprising,  that  in  philosophy 
he  jH-eferred  a  moderate  attachment  to  a  particular  sect,  to 
any  bold  attempt  at  perfect  innovation.  Though  he  pos* 
iies^  a  sound  understanding  and  amiable  temper,  ho 
wji^ted  that  strength  and  hardiness,  of  spirit^  which  might 
have  enabled  l^^l  to  have  done  in  philosophy,  what  Luther 

^  Et>.Li.p.350.  •"  Op.  till. p. 230. 

«  Pcl^tud.  Corrig.  t  i.  DeoL  p.  60(1. 
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did  in  religion.  HefherefoVe  cbo^  rather  to  correct tte 
estaUished  ihode  of  pbilosopfaizing,  than  to  intnMhnc^  ar* 
method  entirety  ^ew.  If  it  be  a  just  occasion  of  itgtet; 
that,  in  c6nseqnence  of  the  natural  gentleness^  andperbap^ 
timidity,  of  liis  temper,  he  proceeded  no  further,  it  ought 
'  mot  to  be  forgotten,  that  wliile  religion  was  much  indebted* 
to  his  cool  and't^nperate,  but  honest  exertions,  philoso- 
phy was  not  without  obligation  to  him,  for  the  pains  vMdk 
he  took  to  correct  its  eccentricities,  and  to  adorn  it  with 
the  graces  of  eldquence. 

AAer  a  life  in  which  temperance  had  cabled  him  Ux 
maintain  a  long  struggle  with  infirmity,  and  in  which  in-' 
tegrity,  moderation,  candour,  and  meekness,  had  gireot 
him  a  just  title  to  the  character  of  a  Christian  philosopher, 
MeFaticthcm  died,  in  the  year  I5B0,  leaving  behmd  him  a 
name  immortalized  by  learning  and  pie^. 

Mdancttion  made  use  of  the  extensive  influence  which 
bis  high  reputation,  and  the  favour  of  the  reigning  Elector 
of  Saxony,  gave  him  in  the  German  schools,  in  which  he 
was  considered  as  a  kind  of  common  preceptor,  to  unite* 
the  sttady  of  the  Aristotdian  philosophy  with  that  of  an- 
cient learning  in  general.  And  he  was  much  assisted  in  the 
execution  of  t£is  design,  by  the  labours  of  many  learned 
protestants  of  the  Germanic  schools  from  Italy  and  Great 
Britain,  who  brought  with  them  an  attachment  to  the  Peri- 
pi^ettc  systein,  and,  wherever  they  were  appointed  public 
preceptors,  made  that  system  the  Imsis  of  their  philosophi- 
cal instructions.  From  Wittemburg,  Tubingen,  Leipsic, 
and  other  seminaries,  conducted  after  the  manner  which 
waa  introduced  by  Melancthon,  many  learned  men  arose, 
who,  becoming  themselves  preceptors,  adopted  the  same 
plan  of  instruction,  which  from  Melancthon  was  called  the 
Philippic  Method;  and  thus  disseminated  the  Peripatetic 
doctrine,  till  at  length  it  was  almost  everywhere  taught  in 
the  Grerman  Protestants'  schools,  under  the  sanction  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authority.^ 

At  Leipsic,^  Siman  Simon,  of  Lucca,  left  his  native 
country  to  join  the  reformers  at  Geneva.  Here,  after  hav- 
ing; through  the  injudicious  zeal  of  Beza  and  other  Gene- 

»Mclaiic.  Declskin.  t  i.  p.  3S4.  353. 606.  t.  ii.  p.  360.  37a  t.  ill.  p.  371. 
Mayer,  de  nimia  Lenitate  Phil.  Melajic. 
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Tn  di?iii68y  faBeii  midor  •cclwiisfical  ccnsnrcy  md  Mf* 
fered  impruomneiit  for  holding  antf^rndtarian  tenets^lie  was 
admitted  to  flie  professorship  of  phUosophj.^  He  for  soma 
time  enjoyed  the  patronage  aad  cdnfidenoe  of  AHgnsta^y 
elector  of  Saxony ;  hnt  his  coUeagnes,  throagh  bigotty  •# 
tnTy,  soon  fmmd  means  to  bring  against  Um  new  acenaa^ 
tions  of  heresy,  and  obliged  Urn  to  resign  his  station.  He 
withdrew  to  Poland,  where  he  practised  pbysie,  and  lirtfA 
several  yean,  nnder  the  protection  of  the  reigning  prince* 
Besides  sevieial  medical  works,  he  vrrote  a  treatise  De  Sem^ 
trnum  InHrumetUi^,  **  On  ttie  Instrmnents  of  the  Senses;"* 
and  another  De vtra  NokHUate^  '*  On  IVae  Nubility;''  and 
Commentaries  npon  Aristotle  Dt  Memorm,  and  npon  Mm 
books  To  Nietmachui. 

In  the  academy  at  Tnbhigen  flourished  Jacoius  Sek^f^ 
tius,^  and  in  that  of  Altdorf,  PkLUpScJixsrhimfi  Bothao^ 
qnired  great  reputation  as  preceptors  of  ttie  pnre  doctrine 
of  Aristotle,  and  both  defended  the  Peripatetie  philosoplqf - 
against  tiie  followers  of  Ramus. 

Contemporary  with  Scherbins,  and  of  the  same  sdkoa^ 
was  NickoUu  ToMreUits,^  who,  though  he  for  the  most  part 
followed  Aristotle  in  logic>  phyrics,  and  metaphystcs, 
corrected  his  doctrines  with  great  freedom^  and  veotored  to- 
reject  them  whererer  he  judged  them  to  be  contrary  to  rea*~ 
son  and  rerelation.  His  professed  maxim  was,  in  mattem 
of  philosophy,  to  submit  implicitly  to  the  authority  of  n0 
master.  .  His  fireedom  subjected  him  to  much  ^loqiQr. 

Em€stu$  Sonerus,^  a  native  of  Nuremberg,  and  a  pupB- 
of  Schcurbius,  taught  medicine  and  the  Aristotelian  phy«M^ 
sophy  at  Altd<»f .  He  travelled  with  two  young  men  ef 
noble  rank  throi^;h  Italy,  France,  Holland,  and  GfMi' 
Britain,  and  formed  an  extensive  acquaintance  wifli  men  or 
learning.  After  his  return  home,  he  became  a  populaf  pr^-* 
ceptbr  in  physics  and  medicine,  in  whidi  he  ddefly  followiDd 
Arist(^le  and  6alen«    He  was  a  zealous  and  ablo  advoeatoa- 

^  Bajlo.  u  Adamt  Vit.  Medic.  Ocnnan.  p.  20a. 

M  Baier.  Vit.  Medic.  Altdort  p.  15. 

^  Adami  Vit  Med.  p.  403.  Bajle,  Baler.  L  c.  p.  16.  Feuerlin.  Apot 
pro  Taifrello. 

»  mobter  Vit  Sod.  Narend).  1514.  Z#ltiiet  HItt  C«3FpCo-3oeii.' JM- 
doif.  ^'17.    Baier.  p.  9e. 
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.|Ww^P,|P,?ff^Wd  WdX|t}\p^  Bc^id^s  his  Socinian 
-iWPfe  ^JtWfti^^^^a^  Otewty  qt  iuture  pumshniei^t, 
ri!W*.<lft^  %P>^8?<i9l fW^^  ^^  exceedingly  scarce) 

-S*  Wpi?#.  iua)Plltt<lsqphj5,  a-pai;iaplirasc  on  Aristotle  X>e  In- 
sffmfif'i^Vl^i  W4  ^Oi^mifm^^hihmphicw,  "  Philo^o- 
ii*W»l.iW«P»^Uo^      fl© ,Was,ljpm  in  1572,  .ajid  died^n 

T^m^  t^>«9«,  tlk^:e  >xer^^*By  oth^r  99lebrat9;i  G^r- 
.«Hfq4^^pbUg^9pbers  of  this, period,  ,>vbom,  for^tbe  ^akepf 
l^e^t^.we  9B9it    W^wm^t  not,,  however,  pas^oyor  yrjtji- 
.4i^t>ootioe  |he  ^miii^At  ^^ibolar^ermon^ti^  Conringms,^s>fie , 
riq|'^^490$t  iUustrioi^Qr^^jnents  pf  the  Qonnanic  scl^ools. 
iQ^jpffus  b9m  at  .Em^den,  in  the  year .li>06,. and  was  e^p- 
^qfit^ij^Leffd&o^,  wb^rehe  made  himself  acquainjied  wi^^ 
fiie^mbiffil^  qr^e,  qf^q^^c^,  but  qWefly  ai^pli^d  to  the  study 
.  i^  tl^^l^gBT)  /^  .medicine.   .HLs  emiueut  attaioments  sqM^n 
fiifff^^^r^iil^f^  4^^cti<yi  in  the  schools>,aud  be  was  ap- 
j[M¥ii»t9l  j^rq^ds^ox,  ^st  pf  xiatural  pbilpspp^y,  and  aft^r- 
Vi^vp4ftipf  medicine,  ,in  the  iiniyejcsity  pf  Brunswick.  Turfi- 
vig[f4^  attention  to  the  study  of  history  and  policy,  he  h^ 
came  so  feunous  in  these  branches  of  knowledge,  a^  to  at- 
.  ifwt  fi^^i  atteoticui  pf  pfiuces.  r  Cbri^tiua^  Qx^em  -of  Sweden, 
.^f^mii^^  a  gi^u^r^lpatrouess  pf  leaiped  men,  invited  Cpurin- 
igf^Bff^  ber  qourt,  .and  ^upon  bis  arrival  rec^iye^d  him  yp^ 
.  ^  jbi%hest  ifa^ks  of  r^pect.  The  off^.  of  a  Uber^  apppiut- 
:i^a/mt  i^^d  not,,bowi9ver,  induce hiui to  r^linqui^h  the  aca^ 
:4(B|piclifey  a^daft^r  ashort  time  be  returned  to.Juliers. 
^  Bat  bis  f  u^cpmpipn  talents  for  deciding  intricate  questions 
r^oa  tifpUerf  were  not  long  suffered  to  lie  dormant.    The 
^ei^riP^la|ine,tbet  Elector  of  Mentz,^  tbe  Duke  of  Bruns- 
;f^fiifi,^^EEa;p€itQT  pf  Grermany,  and.Loujis  the  Fourteenth 
.  o£)lKritOP^4>alljCOU9ult^d  this  great  u^an^aud  conferred  upon 
him  honours  and  xewax4s.    And,  if  universal  learning, 
ii99Pmdoj^4jB^ent»  and  indefatigable,  application  can  entitle 
,A  mai^  to  reiqpect,  Gpnringius  merited  all  ^o  distinction  he 
.obtained.    l!he  great  extent  of  his  abilities  and  learning 
mfjpgSLfs  from  the  number  and  variety  of  his  literary  pro- 
ductions.   His  polemic  writings  prove  him  to  have  been 
49€ply  read  in  theology.    His  medical  knowledge  appears 

••Coifb^ri  Vit.  Coiiring.  Pr»f.  Synt.  Ep.  CoAting. 
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«Wli^Ml''*  ItftPoAiietioii  to  ib0  IteSkfOt  Axt,^  atM^Bfir 
^t:;btailyai'i8im  of  th^  Meftc^  Pracfice  offke  ancient  E^y^ 
tlAbs  and  Hxb  mod^hi  Paracebians.'^  The  nnttetotii  trei^- 
%i^a  "^rhiclk  he  bad  foil  dti' the  Getmanic  fiisfitatiett,  «M1 
other  subjects  of  policy  and  law>  evince  tihe  d!epth  and  ne- 
tkmtf  M  UM  Inridical  teandng^  His  book,  De  E^fmOioa 
jreirJe6Mi,^Onlfennetic  Medicme,**  and  Us  ilMi^aiMtflr 
Aeetdemica,  **  Academic  Antiquities/'  discover  a  correct 
acljuaintance  m<h  the  history  of  pbOosophy.  It  is  to  Be 
r€|;retted,  that  this  great  man  was  never  able  wholly  to  €fil- 
engage  himself  from  tiie  prepossession  in  favour  of  tbe 
Aristotelian  philosophy  which  he  imbibed  in  his  youfli. 
^though  he  had  the  good  sense  to  correct  the  mote  barr^ 
parts  of  his  philosophy,  and  was  not  ignorant  thaiMs  sys- 
tem  was  in  some  particulars  defective,  he  slltt  lootoM  np 
'to  the  Stagyrite  as  the  best  guide  in  the  pursuit  cff  trMh.-  It 
was  owing  to  his  partiality  for  ancient  philosophy,  paitieH* 
1^  for  thiat  of  Aristotle,  thatConringius'wa»a  vi<flMC 
opponent  of'  the  Cartesian  system.  The  term  ef  hid  Bft, 
%hich  was  industriously  occupied  in  study,  was  seveirty-six 
ftBtB.  '  Rk  Works  are  published  entire  in  six  voluntte 
fbMo.*^ 

To  the  list  of  the  Teamed  men  of  this  period,  who  fin 
"Voured  the  Peripatetic  doctrine,  we  shaH  add  CkristSaMtt 
DrCerus,^  a  native  of  Stetin,  in  Pomerama,  the  autbor  of  a 
treatise  entitled  PhilosopMa  Prima,  "  The  First  I%iloso- 
phy,"^  lind  of  several  dissertations,  which  cast  much  light 
upon  tbe  hiistoty  and  genius  of  the  Peripatetic  pldosophy": 
Melchicr  Zeidter^  of  the  same  place,  the  author  of  ^An 
Introduction  to  Aristotle,**  and  "A  Dissertation  on  «Qie 
vaifous  Methods  of  Reasoning  made  use  of  by  the  Ad- 
vents 1*^  and*  Jacobus  T&omostns,*  of  Ldpsic,  who  wtole 
several  metaphysical  treatises,  but  is  chiefly  meBMtaMe  to 
the^  preceptor  of  the  illustrious  Leibnitz. 

The  preceding  particulars  respecting  the  meire  endnent 
iidhe^ents  to  the  Peripatetic  system,  from  the  Mrtival^ 
letters  to  (he  eighteenth  century,  compared  with  Aofie^, 
IflVen  in  a  former  part  of  this  woik,  of  the  Aristot«fii»  j^ 
losophy,  may  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  jhdgmmt't^Nh 

^•^Kd.  Brunsuig.  1730.  »»  Rciman.  Hii^t  Lit  Germ.  p.  ir.  p.aii, 

••  Yit  »p.  Op.  fleteift  1689^       »Hag«ir.  Mem. PMk  WnovV t. 27a. 
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5)«vq^  tbe  mapMr  ill  which  this  fJkttosppby  ww  twglit 
aiylf TofeaE«e4,  after  it  had  been  iA3<«[ie  measure  freed  from 
tbift  qpihhlee  aad  subtletias  ef  the  Scholastics.  A  for 
tgmefaJ.  remarks  on  modem  Peripatetic  philosophj  shall 
tjt|(Oiy|igTO  tdose  feis  sectioiu 

.  l^hatever  piaisa  miigr  be  due  to  tboaelpfttQedrinea ivi^ 
jf|PJftftYWp»d  to  restore  the  dogmas  o£  the  fitafyrite  tatfa«ir, 
j^iiri^y  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  they  retained  so  maeh 
jw^reaoe  for  his  aothority,  as  to  thii&  it  necessary  to  foi- 
lov.faim  as  their  gnide«.  That  this  was  the  prevailing  opih 
j^^  oi  the  learned  in  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  Eng- 
Jfmik  frcMiA  ^^  restoration  of  learning  to  the  end  of  ttie  se- 
ipeoteenth  century,  appears  from  the  whole  history  of  jj/td* 
iMOidiy  dnriiig  this  period.  Though  they  had  seen  the  de^ 
frmned  aspect  which  philosophy  had  for  several  ages  borne, 
^y  ipipnted  this  rather  to  the  infelicity  of  the  times,  than 
^  ai^  defect  in  the  nature  of  the  Sectarian  philosophy-; 
aod^  concluded,  that  if  they  could  restore  this  philosophy  to 
itfi  oiiginal  pority,  tihey  should  accomplish  every  thing  tli|at 
^nld  be  wished.  Wholly  unaccustomed  to  steer  tfaioic 
emn^  w^hont  a  pilot,  they  distrusted  tbejr  ahility  to  di* 
vect  themselves,  and  thought  it  safer,  as  well  as  more 
modest,  to  commit  themselves  to  the  direction  of  mo  cele- 
timt^  SI  guide  as  Aristotle.  Entering  upon  the  stu^y  of 
ec^iepcewith  so  strong  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  their  pre- 
^f4or,  few  thought  of  examining  his  doctrines,  fewer 
■doubled  of  their  truth,  and  still  fewer  ventured  to  forsi^ 
them»  I^eamed  men  were,  almoi^t  uniy^sajly,  vwfe  j^oii- 
tj^miB  to  know  what  Aristotle  tangbt,  the^i  to  discover 
i«hi^reasen  dictates.  Henqe,  instead  oi;4>ecoming.philoso- 
l^jieifi,  th€^  became  mere  inierpi:et»^  of  Aristotle ;  their  la- 
bous^l^ras  employed,  not  in  investigating  troth,  but  mwr 
4e{i9rQarvpig  to  remove  the  difficulties  and  obscurities  which 
hung  upon  flie  doctrines  and  writings  of  their  instructor, 
'./The<  oauses  which,  even  aflter  the  revival  of  learning; 
(perpetuated  this  blind  respect  for  the  name  and  authorii^ 
eC  Aiiirtiotle,  will  be  easily  discovered  by  any  one  who  at- 
IdMtively  observes  the  oircomstaiices  of  the  times.  X^ 
y(!fau4fM)e  in.ftivour  of  iM^tiqufy  had  now  taken  de^p.rPAt^ 
a|G^  it  was  universally  believed,,  that  the  ancient  Greci^s 
JHMi>U<aii;i^d  i^  ^mnn^t  pf  scicncei,,  an4.that  nothL^^g  ^ul^L 
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l^  a<Klfed't6  Cli^  sto)^  of  wisdom  iAAm  tt^  lMd'Mni^> 
i^tte^  to"  i^dlsl^riCy.  icmong'  the  Gi^el  ^ib^t^kerd  ilAtf-' 
tiitt*  ^as  alinosf  tmfv^rtally  allbWct!'  (hd  «ts«  plaM^i^  fcft^ 
^^pA  6f  ^riiditioni  solidity  of  judgmeat/  andn^cait^  ^ 
reasoning.  His  empire  had  noW  Beett*  86  lonf^  t^MiikM^* 
tfitt(^even  those  who  gav^  €^e  pinBit^eiroetAy  i^^o>Ml^tfrittid 
vmbl}^t6  reject  £he  StkgyHfe,  ^  Wl^^i^^ffag^tHKlMM? 
two  priifeei  of  ]^fR)^o^:f  sboifld^biii^es*  lii^d^aiMiflrt^v 
Ift'iri  b6\M  \t  possibly  be  othetwisie,  ^o  IMgf  as  ^'«iUf»  ift^ 
AdstoOe  was^  held  ioiOi  ta  yomig  pe^oiid  aii  att  ^is^tiff 
revereri<^,  by  parents,  precejrfors,  anrf  headsi-  of  coHefM^ 
idM  his  writings  continued  fo  be  zealously  re<^omaiend€A^ 
by  flie  general  body  o^  fiie^  leahied.  The  attthbtfty  0t 
AirtstOtlewas  fnrfher  cohfirmedy  by  the  hit&(ifiMttid  aDtaAM 
wM6fr  Katd,  long  before  diis  time,  l)een  fonried  b^t#Witf 
the  dogmas  of  tbe  Fer^fetic  phiIoso]^y  and  tbe  i^lifi^hyMI^ 
creed  of  the  chtirch.  Fi'Onl  Ate  h!ietkpfaysi<^al  p^urtd  of  thb^ 
philosojAy  several  tenets  had  been  blended  wKh  Hit  C^A^ 
ite  system,  and  the  whole  conrsie  of  sacretf  uashiok^fiM' 
UBtd  been  foimed  npon  the  model  o^  Aristotle's  diafeolll^^ 
whtedce  this  philosophy  was  now  so  interwoven  ^(K  Aii^ 
e^tl^lesiastieal  ^stablishmeiit,  that  to  attempt  ^  9^ara6<Atl 
wotfW  bfe  to  hazard  ttie  whole  fiabric  <%#hich  its  benefiftf^ 
powers,  honours,  and  emoluments  depeUkded.  To  tteiM^ 
tii^y  be  added  a  {bird  cause^  immediately  arising  frond  tiber 
rfevival  of  letters.  This  happy  everit  was,  as  we  htivef  seen^ 
cUefy  o#ing  to  the  arrival  of  learnM  Ore^i^  in  Ife3y,  At 
th^  time  of  thfe  dissolution  of  the  ea^eiU  ^^topli^.  By  m^ftfilfr 
df  their  induction  and  example,  a  general  taste  fot  an^^S^t 
Mtning  \tas  inttoduced,  and  the  Greek  Writers  «tf  ev^ 
class  Were  resld  and  sidmlred.  AmcMg  the  re^,  the  phSlMM 
pherfe,  who  were  held  up  by  the  Grecians  ^as  oracles  of 
^frisdom,  were  eagerly  studied;  particularly  Plato,  on  Ac- 
count of  the  supposed  Divine  origin  of  his  theolo^cftl  doc- 
trine ;  aiid  Aristotle,  on  account  of  his  strict  method  of  rea- 
sbniiig,  and  the  scientific  accuracy  of  his  writings^ 

THfe  genisfal  prepossession  in  fhvour  of  tHe  Aristoteliail 
i^stem-,  which,  !rWn  fliese  ictA  othfet  causes  pt^vlftiled  fb# 
seveM  centuries  aft^  the  reViVal  of  kttei9,  l¥«ui  atleiid6d 
tHth  much  ihcdtt^ehibnce  aiid  inii^chief.  The  vei^tfakr§  M 
philosophy,  bbsetviug  Ifiat  the  ScholMtied,  iti  etdtor  to  Mdr- 
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m^iimiil»AinaMMliBnBpfi^  oTChrkrt** 

iXfOUby^  ioibmpiM^Ktofit  diei  Stagjwito  Bttdcar  fictlti#«s  qo«^ 
tofln^  dvteiatfned  to  cmbnocer  Us  xeaiv  tenets*  as  tJtejr  are: 
fbitUI  ]»  Ub  "^litmgs  ;>  ^rtamte  tegr  ind^bed  opiaioiis  from 
tkst  Pei^poliiticr  philoisopiiy,  whoHjs  kucemiUteBl  widi  the: 
yiiiu^teB  ol  true  religiov ;  snck  m,  ftir  example^  tfa»tGlod^  ^ 
Ite  ftast  mmrev,  Kiwifytiteiit  u^pen  tbe  c«iteuplatiDa  oi  hm 
OP#ti  ttlitfaet^  din-egiords'  Ae  affiaics  ef  die  wodd ;  Ibat  ttta; 
iMriligeilc^  lAielf  presides  c^er  ibe  lower  sphere^  ieitiia 
DiiiveMii  Seal  of  tbe  woiAd;,  of  which  all  itteii  partake;; 
Mfio^  wmeqdBHUff  tilat  tlie  soui  of  jnan  kaa  sadratiBct  eot^ 
i^teaiee^  and  wiU  nor  longer  sibbsisi  as  such,  tbamwhiist  flw 
boc^  ebutiNue^  to  liire.  Thesey  and  other  similar  tenefa^ 
were  conMifenif  embraced  by  tbe  moderm  Peripatetics,  eobf 
yeiiaUf  kk  Italy,  t^Hia  tfaou^t  that  they  paid  sufficient  len 
speet  1o  i^ligien,  if  they  pretended,  as  Christians,  to  em^ 
bmee  a  diflfereat  creed,  thoi^fa  tbey  weotre  not  able  to  lecoon 
dile  ifl  tritfa  the  dogmas  wlrick  tbey  wese  taught  by  reasoii 
j&nd  philosophy.  In  this  manner,.  Pomponatius,  CsBsal-' 
pbkxm,  €!ceinoinuis,  and  others^  cast  tbe  thiu  veil  of  reli-t 
gioos  proSesi^on  oyer  real  infidelity.  This  misobief  poo^ 
deeded  to  snch  an  extreme,  that  the  minds  of  the  multitode^ 
boiii  ecclesiastics  and  laity,  were  aft  this  time  deeply  ti]M> 
tmed  Witt  atheism ;  and  this  fiital  relaxation  of  principle 
produced  an  uncommon  depravity  of  manners.  A  r^^ard 
to  tbe  providence  and  autbority  of  God,  and  the  fear  of 
teive  pusishnient,  having  almost  wholly  lost  their  influence 
iQHin  the  mindJi  of  those  who  still  called  themselves,  not 
only  phil6sophers,  but  Christians,  sobriety  and  decency 
were  abandoned  in  their  conversation,  and  the  grosseirt 
impiety  and  obscenity  disgraced  their  writings. 

This  swelling  torrent  of  pro&ueness  the  fathers  of  the 
Lateran  council  in  vain  endeavoured  to  stem  by  a  bull 
which,  in  tbe  year  1510,  was  issued  against  the  Aristotelian 
corruptions.  The  Peripatetics  ridiculed  this  idle  fubnina** 
tion ;  for  they  were  not  ignorant,  that  the  pontiff  himselC 
Leo  X.  and  the  cardinal,  Peter  Bembo,  by  whom  Ihe  buQ 
was  issued,  lay  under  a  strong  suspicion  of  being  them* 
selves  infidels.  Subsequent  ecclesiastical  decrees  lopped 
off  some  of  the  branches  of  this  spreading  impiety,  birt  no 
otte  saw  the  necessity,  or  had  the  courage  to  root  up  the 
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^et^  31iep«bUcguii>diaiis  of  religion  war«^cv 
]^^  ignorant  tbat  the  eirors  of  tihe  Aristoteliaa  philosopl^ 
Jay  at  tbe  foundation  <^  Mb  coxraption.  ThemaelT^  i»* 
fected  with  the  disease  which  they  undertook  to  core,  iC  thf 
Christian  £uth  was  professed  in  words,  they  thoiijght  it  of 
litde  consequence  wliat  tenets  were  in  reality  believed.  Xm 
iirder  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  people,  (he  ecclesii^ 
^tics  professed  to  yield  such  implicit  submission  tp  the 
authority  of  the  church,  as  to  embrace  its  decrees,  thou^ 
tbey  were  wholly  irreconcileable  with  the  invincible  jret^ 
soxungs  of  the  Peripatetic  schools.  Under  this  ma£fk  th^ 
did  not  scruple  publicly  to  defend  any  kind  of  impiety^ 
only  adding  this  caution,  thid;  they  proposed  positions,  of 
ibis  kind  merely  in  the  way  of  speculation,  and  thoiigii 
they  might  be  true  according  to  Aristotle,  they  were  £aJse 
according  to  the  decisions  of  the  church,  to  which  thcgr 
humbly  submitted,  though  they  were  not  able  to  disoovw 
file  reasons  up<m  which  they  were  founded.  Such  pitifid 
evasions,  though  they  might  suffice  to  secure  the  credit^of 
the  church  among  an  ignorant  populace,  proved  highly  io^ 
jurious  to  good  morals,  by  encouraging  fraud  and  IqrpO'- 
crisy.  The  motto  of  Cremoninus  seems  to  have  expressed 
file  general  sense  of  the  Peripatetic  clergy  of  this  period 
Intus  ut  libety  forts  ut  morts  est :  **  Abroad,  with  the  people  ; 
ajt  home,  as  you  please/' 

The  Stagyrite  having,  for  many  centuries,  possessed  anr 
thority  in  the  schools  little  inferior  to  that  of  Jesus  CbriiA 
in  the  church,  and  his  dogmas  being  intimately  interwoven 
with  those  of  religion,  it  was  thought  exceedingly  hazardous 
jUi  whisper  any  thing  to  the  discredit  of  his  philosophy.  The 
learned  Berigard,  who  was  sensible  of  many  errors  in  this 
system,  declares,^  ''  that  in  lecturing  upon  Aristotle  be  did 
not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  give  his  own  opinion,  lest  }^' 
should  be  thought  to  treat  his  master  with  contempt,^  and 
to  trample  upon  the  ashes  of  the  ancients."  This  reverence 
for  Aristotle  was  still  supported,  in  popish  universities,  by 
statutes,  which  required  the  professors  to  promise  upon 
f^lMh,  that  in  their  public  lectures  on  philosophy  they  would 
liQUqw.no  other  guide.    It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that^  iiixw^ 

*»  Praef.  Circiil.  Pisan. 

•»  Ne  in  jnagistnim  despuere,  «t  apolactiKare,  ut  ait  Plaato^  TelI«>ridMir. 
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dom  of  speech,  even  at  the  v^ry  foimtam  head  of  insfradf dii^ 
was  Urns  restricted,  there  conld  be  little  scope  for  freedou^ 
of  inquiry,  atid  little  probability  of  the  advancement  of 
knowledge.  *" 

*'  Among  Protestants,  the  errors  and  cormptions  of  th6 
I^ripatetic  philosophy  met  with  opposition;  but  it  wai^ 
atttaded  with  little  success.  Lnther^  whose  independent 
^Irit  rose  superior  to  all  human  authority  in  matters  6f 
opinion,  and  who  was  fully  sensible  of  the  mischiefs  whidi 
an  injudicious  respect  for  philosophy  had  introduced  into 
religion,  was  for  the  entire  rejection  of  Aristotle.  But  the 
general  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Stagyrite  retained  such 
firm  possession  of  the  mind  of  Melancthon,  that  he  judged  9t 
file  wiser  and  safer  way  to  adhere  to  his  system,  except  In 
those  particulars  in  which  it  directly  militated  against  reve- 
lation, and  thought,  that  the  best  service  he  could  render  fO 
the  learned  world,  was  to  give  a  perspicuous  explanation 
O^^e  Peripatetic  philosophy.  His  Philippics,  which,  a& 
we  have  seen,  were  founded  upon  Peripatetic  principles, 
obtained  an  extensive  and  lasting  authority  in  the  schools. 
AaA  when  this  ceased,  the  preceptors  of  philosophy  re- 
turned to  their  ancient  guide,  and  Scholastic  barbarism  was 
ia  some  measure  revived.  The  freedom  of  inquiry  which 
at  this  period  prevailed  among  Protestants,  woidd  not,  it  is 
true,  suffer  the  defects  and  errors  of  ancient  philosophy  to 
remain  unnoticed.  Several  eminent  men  even  ventured  to 
inveigh  against  Aristotle  himself,  as  the  author  of  many 
pernicious  errors.  But  still,  his  system,  for  the  most  part^ 
retained  its  authority,  and  even  those  who  forsook  this 
master,  thought  it  necessary  to  make  choice  of  some  oth^ 
ancient  guide ;  so  that,  after  all,  the  question  was,  what 
Aristotle,  Plato,  or  Pythagoras  had  taught,  rather  than  what 
"was  truth.* 

.  .•Ykleiid.  Adwni  Vit.  TheoL  Reiinanii.  Hi^  Lit.  Geim.  p.  nr.  .t. 
^ApiniVIt  Prof.  PluLAltdorf.  Zeltner.  Vit  Theol.  Altdorf.  Matthe^ii 
Tit  Luther.  Badd.  Isag.  1.  i.  c.  4.  Pfailosophia  Altdorfina,  Norimb.  1614. 
^eiifi  Animiulv.  Phil.  p.  13.  Mayer  Diss,  de  nimia  lenitate,  1707.  Arnold 
Itisi.  Eocl.  p.  fi.  L  XTi.  c.  ia  Yogtii  Catal.  Lib.  tnt.  p.  6^9.  669,  «M. 
Smdii  Bibl.  AntitriBit.  Bo«cler.  Bibl.  Crit.o.40.  .MorlioC  P»ljlli«t 
l«ii.  Li.    Bayle. 
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Cftke  Revival  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy,  wnjGafjtfiib  Jthe 
Bythagormn  and  Cf^lmMk^ 

Thb  doctrines^f  the  laterPlatontetshjtVijigibeenTeVivea, 
.  as  we  have,  already  relateS,  by  jthe  Greek  exiles  in  itady, 
iheir  further  spread.is  chiefly  to  beimputed'to  fhe  averdion 
which  many. good  men*  entertaine^d  against  the  Peripatetic 
jphiloftophy^  on  su^coiint  of  the  shameful  impieties  to  wlli(^b 
it  had  given  birth.  Perceiving  that  they  copld  not  coHmiit 
themselves  to.  the  direction  of  Aristotle,  without  hazarding 
their  religious  princ^)les,  and  not  having  strength  of  mind 
suiScient  to  form  a.  system  of  opinions  for  themselves;  they 
adopted  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  in  the  corrjjpted  state  in 
which  it  had  been  transmitted,  through  the  Alexandrian  ami 
Christian  schools,  to  modem  times.  This  philosQphy  was 
the  more  readily  embraced,  because  it  was  believed,  that 
the  mysteries  of  Pythagoras,  than  which  none  appeared 
to  approach  nearer  to  those  of  true,  religion,  had  been  long 
sinceiinited  with  the  wisdom  of  Plato.  Men  hoped  to  find 
.in  this  school  much.  Divine  instruction;  and  they  were  con- 
firmed in  this  expectation  by  the  persuasioA,  that  its  doc- 
trines had  been,  immediately  or  remotely,  derived  from  Di- 
vine revelation.  And,  as  one  error  naturally  produces 
another,  these  learned  men  united  with  this  system  the  se- 
cret or  Cabbalistic  philosophy  of  the  Jews,  which,  for  want 
of  u  thorough  examination,  they  conceived  to  have  been 
tbe^pure  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  H^nce  a  new 
compound  of  tenets  arose,  sufiiciently  mysterious  and  pa- 
.  rodoxical,  which  was  received  by  fliis  class  of  philosophers 
as  the  sum  of  ancient  wisdom. 

After  Plctho,  who,  as  we  have  related,  made  use  of  the 
Jowishr  CdJ)bala  as  a  key  to  .unlock  the  ^Pythagorean  my s- 
tcries,  flourished  John  ^ReHthliny^  a  native  Of  Pfotzheim, 
in  Suabia,  bom  in  the  year  1456.  'In  his  youth,  when-  he 
.was  a  student  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  when  he  was  a  pre- 
oeptor  of  languages,  first  at  Basil,  and  aflierwards  at  Qr- 

*  Melaocthon  Vit.  Reuch.  Declam.  t,  iii.  p.  280.  Reochl.-  Dcdic.  Hbr. 
de  Aooentibiis.  Maii  Vit.  Reuch.  Fr.  1<^.  Svo.  Reuch.  Epist  E4. 
Ugar.  1668.  8to.    Trithem.  c.  920. 
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1p9ifBm^  h^vn^  a  fpllowor  of.  AdstoQe.  Bat  upcH)  a*  Um 
ttyroogji  Italy,,  whidi  h^  lo^de  with.£beThard^  count  of;T>riit- 
tembui^g,  he  became  acquainted  witb  Ficuias,  JPolitiap, 
J^icas,  and  other  Platonists,  who  resided  at  FlorjencQ^  and 
^mbia^ed  their  opinions.  At  Rome,  a  fi-iend  who  was 
9fmded  with  the  harshness  of  the  German  name  Reuchlin, 
prevailed  upon  him  to  exchange  it,  after  the  common  prac- 
tice of  tha  9^,  into  Cktpnio,  a  Greek  name  of  the  same 
sigHifioation ;  whence  he  was  chiefly  known  amoi^g  forjeign- 
#xs  by  that  name.  Capnio,  at  Vienna^  during  an  emba3sgr 
to  the  emperor  Frederic  HE.  upon  which  he  was  sent  by 
Count  Eberhard,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  while  he  was 
q^a  an  emJtossy  to  the  pope  from  the  elector  Palatine, 
pcoaecuted  flie  study  of  the  Hebrew  Innguage  undec  th0 
direction  of  certain  learned.  Jews,  chiefly  that  he  might 
kave  access  to  the  Jewish  Cabbalistic  writings^  whence  ba 
hoped  to  cast  new  lig^t  upon  the  Pjrthagoreaaand,  Platonic 
doctrines.  His  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  un^" 
fortunately  brought  him  into  great  trouble  andhazard* 

A  certain  Jewish  convert  John  Pfefferkom,  of  Cologne, 
to  shew  his  zeal  for  Christianity,  advised  the  guardija^a  of 
fte  Chri3tian  faith  to  bum  all  the  Jewish  books,  except 
ttie  Bible,  as  fuU  of  blasphemy  against  Christ ;  and,  through 
the  influence  of  the  monks  and  theologians  of  Cologne, 
obtained  from  the  emperor  an  edict  for  this  purpose.  Pfe£^ 
ferkom  himself  was  employed  to  collect  them,  and  they 
were  brought  to  Frankfort  to  be  publicly  committed  to  tbd 
flames.  The  Jews,  who  justly  considered  this  proceeding 
9s  a  grievous  persecution,  earnestly  entreated  the  emperor 
to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  order,  till  the  books  had 
passed  under  the  examination  of  the  learned.  The  emperor 
consented ;  and  Capnio,  who  was  universally  acknowledged 
to  excel  in  this  kind  of  learning,  was  appointed  by  the 
iSector  of  Mentz,  under  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  to 
pass  a  judgment  upon  these  writings.  Capnio.,  though  ha 
bad  not  the  liberality,  or  more  probably  the  courage,  to 
oppose  the  whole  project  as  a  violation  of  an  important; 
natural  right,  and  as  a  disgrace  to  Christianity,  had  never- 
^less  too  much  good  sense  to  adopt,  in  its  full  extent^  the 
wretched  policy  of  the  authors  and  promoters  of  this  do- 
sign.    He  therefore  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  no  other 
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books  should  be  destroyed  bnt  those  which  were  foond  to 
be  written  expressly  against  Jesus  Christ/ lest,  wiftfhe 
Jewish  books  on  liberal  arts  and  sciences^  their  language 
itself,  so  important  to  the  church,  should  perish.  This 
opinion  was  approved  by  the  emperor,  and  the  books  were 
'  by  his  authority  restored  to  the  Jews.  Pfefferkom  and  his 
supporters  were  exceedingly  enraged  against  Capnio,  and 
pursued  him  with  invectives  and  accusations  even  to  the 
court  of  Rome.  His  high  reputation  in  the  learned  world, 
however,  protected  him;  and  bigotry  met  with  a  most  mor- 
tifying defeat  in  his  honourable  acquittal. 

The  spleen  of  the  ecclesiastics  against  Cajmio  veas  still 
further  increased  by  a  comedy  abounding  with  keen  satire, 
which  this  writer,  whose  genius  was  nol;  inferior  to  his  learn- 
ing, produced ;  the  chief  design  of  which  was  to  expose 
the  ignorance  of  the  monks.  It  was  at  first  only  circu- 
lated in  manuscript,  but  afterwards  found  its  way  into  the 
press.* 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  the  adversaries  of  Capnio  had 
too  much  reason  to  exult  over  him ;  for  notwithstanding  all 
his  learning  and  celebrity,  he  was  scarcely  able,  by  teach- 
ing the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  (which  he  did  in 
several  different  schools)  to  preserve  himself  from  absolute 
want.  He  spent  his  last  days  atTrebingen,  where  he  died 
in  the  year  1522.  His  faculties,  which  were  natarally  vi- 
gorous, were  cultivated  with  great  industry.  His  mind  was 
richly  stored  with  various  erudition,  and  his  character  was 
eminently  distinguished  by  probity  and  urbanity.^ 

Whilst  Ficinus  was  reviving  the  Platonic  philosophy  in. 
Italy,  and  Faber  the  Aristotelian  in  France,  Capnio  pro- 
fessed and  taught  a  mystical  system,  compounded  of  Pla- 
tonic, Pythagoric,  and  Cabbalistic  doctrines.  He  wrote 
several  profound  treatises  on  philosophy,  of  which  the 
principal  are  these :  De  Verbo  Mirifico,  '*  On  the  Wonderful 
Word,*'  and  De  Arte  Cabbalistica,  *'  On  the  Cabbalistic 
Art."  On  the  whole,  Reuchlin,  or  Capnio,  is  certainly  to 
be  ranked  in  the  class  of  Mystics,  and  deserves  more  praise 
for  his  ^siduous  and  successful  attempts  towards  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  than  for  any  service  which  he  raidered 

«•  Pforahem,  1607. 

^  Op.  Reuchlin.  cd.  Hiig.  1619.    Tigur.  1668. 
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to  science.    His  epistles  are  full  of  yaluable  infonaation 
coneenung  the  literary  history  of  this  period. 

A  similar  track  was  pursued  by  George  Venet,^  an  ob- 
scoie  and  enthusiastic  writer,  who  mixed  sundry  Peri-^ 
patetic  notions  with  the  Platonic  and  Cabbalistic  systems. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  Orpheus 
and  Zoroaster,  Job  and  Solomon,  St.  John  and  St.  Paul, 
Origen  and  Dionysius,  all  derived  their  wisdom  from  one 
common  source,  the  Divine  Logos.  His  chief  works  are, 
Marmonia  Mutidi,  ^^  The  Harmony  of  the  World,**  and 
Problemata  in  Scripturam  Sctcram,  ^^  Problems  upon  the 
8acred  Scriptures." 

Hie  Mystic  system  of  Cabbalistic  Platonism  was  sup- 
ported with  great  ability,  and  not  without  a  vast  display  of 
erudition,  by  Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa,^  a,  man  of  won- 
derful genius,  whose  life  was  distinguished  by  much  vicis- 
situde of  foY-tune.  Agrippa  was  bom  at  Nettesheym,  in 
Cologne,  in  the  year  1486,  Whilst  young,  he  was  employ- 
ed for  seven  years  in  the  service  of  the  emperor  Maximi- 
lian, first  a^  his  secretary,  and  afterwards  in  a  military 
capacity :  notwithstanding  which,  he  found  leisure  to  learn 
several  languages,  and  to  gain  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
science.  He  very  early. engaged  in  the  study  and  practice 
of  medicine,  and  formed  a  romantic  expectation  of  re- 
commending himself  to  the  patronage  of  princes,  by  prcr 
tending  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  secrets  of 
nature,  and  particularly  to  the  power  of  converting  infe- 
rior metals  into  gold.  Full  of  tMs  wild  project,  he  visited 
Spain,  France,  and  several  other  countries,  every  where 
passing  himself  upon  the  world  as  a  wonderful  master  of 
occult  arts,  that  is,  acting  the  part  of  an  impostor.  His 
pretensions  obtained  such  a  degree  of  credit,  that  at  twen- 
ty-three years  of  age  he  obtained  a  professorship  at  Dole, 
in  Bui^^undy,  where  he  read  lectures  on  the  mystical  work 
of  Beuchlin,  De  Verbo  Mirifico.  But  the  novelty  and  bold- 
ness of  his  doctrine,  at  the  same  time  that  it  brought  him 

«  Wadding.  Scr.  Ord.  Min.  p.  119.  Wharton  App.  Cave,  p.  161. 
CHear.  de  S.  E.  p.  2di).  Sext.  Senens  Bib.  S.  p.  287.  Index  Exp.  Hisp. 
^  406. 4^1. 

••  Adami  Vit.  Med.  p.  16.  Niccron.  t.  xix.  xx.  Amnenit.  Liter,  t.  ii. 
p.  55a.    Ba^lc. 
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Hiany  li^arers/subjected  him  to  severe  t>erseciitldiis  ftottt 
the  monks ;  so  ^tliat  he  found  it  ne<^ssary  'to  leare  TMHb, 
and  pass  over  into  England. 

After  a  short  stayin  London^  he  returned^  in  complian<^ 
with  the  entreaties  of  his  firiends^  to  Cologne,  and  begaloi 
to  read  lectures;  but  his  restless  spirit,  'whic^h  would  not 
suffer  hiih  to  remain  long  in  the  same  place,  soon  carriefl 
him  intoTtaly.    Here  he  resumed  for  a  wiiile  the  military 
character  in  the  emperor's  army,  and  at  the  same  tiikie 
taught  the  mystical  philosophy  at  Paviar,  not  wlthotlt  pre- 
tensions to'Divine  inspiration.   From  some  cause,  of  which 
we  are  not  informed,  he  lost  his  property,  and  lived  for  n 
iMiile  in  great  poverty,  till,  in  1518,  his  friends  procured 
for  him  a  civil  office  in  the  city  of  Mentz.   Dut  his  unre- 
strained freedom  of  speech,  and  the  severity  with  which 
he  still  continued  his  attacks  upon  monkish  superstition^ 
lk>on  Created  him  enemies  in  this  city,  and  obliged  him  to 
rdtum  to  Cologne;  whence,  after  a  short  interval  Of  time^ 
he  removed  to  Geneva,  then  to  Friberg,  where  he  prac- 
tised physic,  and  afterwards  to  Lyona.    In  this  city  he 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  mother  of 'Francis  tiie 
First,  and  obtained  great  influence  with  her  by  means  of 
his  pretended  skill  in  astrology ;  but  upon  her  departute 
from  Lyons  he  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  obtained  his  stipulated  salary. 
Agrippa  next  removed  to  Antwerp,  tmd  'put  hinu^ 
under  the  patronage  of  'Margaret  of  Austria,  who  appoint- 
ed him  historiographer  to  the  emperor  Obailes  V.    'But 
his  restless  and  cynical  humour  woidd  not  suffer  him  to 
enjoy  the  tranquillity  whi6h  this  situation  might  have  af- 
fotded  him.    He  conthiued  to  satiVize  men  of  every 'de- 
scription, particularly  ecclesiai^tics ;  and  he  wrote  a  trea- 
tise, "  On  the  Vanity  of  the  Sciences,"  tmd  anoAer,  **  On 
Occult  Philosophy ;"  which  brought  upon  him  the  displea- 
sure of  the  clerical  body,  and  alienated 'the  affections  of 
the  emperor,  so  that  he  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  was 
reduced  to  poverty,  and,  at  firussels,  in  the  year  1531,  yjas 
thrown  into  prison  for  debt.    Regaining  his  liberty  through 
the  interposition  of  his  friends,  he  visited  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  treatise  on  the 
Occult  Philosophy,  and  republished  the  work  with  nume- 
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rottii  Cdti^cti<m!i  "and  "aflflifloiis:  TSMs,  toj^fter  w9fli  lus 
*'  At)olo^fdr  hhnfedf  ^o  Hhe  "Senate  of  Ocflognc,'*  whic* 
l^ras  iiill  of  Spleen 'and  invecibfe,  rekindled  «tich  k  general 
spirit  of 'hostility  against  him^  that  lie  found  it  neoessaiy 
once  more  to  wiflidraw  into  -Prance.  When  lie  arrived  «t 
Lyons,  he  was  imprisoned  for  some  satiricetl'papers,  ^^cfk 
he  had  formerly  written  against  the  king's  mother,  and 
iti;ms  ndt  wiihoilt  much  importunity,  thact  his  friends  'cfl> 
tained  his  release  from  this  confinement.  He  ^pent  Mb 
last  days  ^with  a  friend  in  Grenoble,  ^here  he  died  in  the 
year  1585. 

From  the  whole  history  of  Agrippa  it  appears,  thatt  »he 
was  a  man  of  eccentric  genius  and  restless  spirit.  In  the ' 
midst  of  such  nuinerouschan^ges  of  situation  and  fortune, 
itis  surprising  that  he  was  able  to  acquire  such-extensive 
erudition,  and  to  leave  behind  him  so  many  proofe  of  lite- 
tary  industry.  Hiere  can  be  no  doiibt  that  he  possessed 
a  vigorous  understanding,  which  rose  superior  to  vulgar 
superstitions,  and  v^hichpromj^ted  him  to  maintain  a  con- 
stant warfare' with  priestcraft.  QThough  he  did  not  choose 
to  offend  those. princes' to  whom^helooked  up  for  patron* 
age,  by  deserting  the  church  of  ^ome,  he  saw  with  great 
satisfaction  the  *bOld  slttack  madeupon  its  corruptions^by 
Martin  Lutiier;  andhe  hunsdf,^libe  Erasmus,  Taber,  and 
6thers,  perpetually 'harassed  the  monks  by  satirical  writ* 
ings.^  His  oynical  severity,  and  above  all  the  disposition 
Which  he  discovered  tomake  his  fortune' by  practising  upon 
vulgar  crediility,  must  not  pass*  without  censure.  His  Oe- 
cult  Philosophy  is  rather  a  sketdi  of  the  Alexandrian 
mixed  witii  the  Cabbalistic 'theology 'tiian  a  treatise  on 
magic.  It  explains  tile  harmony  of  nature,  and  the  emi- 
nexiott  of  the  elementary,  celestial,  and  intellectual  worlds, 
on  the  principles  <>f  tiie  Emanative 'System.  His  treatise 
*'  On  the'Vani^^  of  the  Sciences,"  is  not  so  much  intended 
to  traduce  science  itself,  as  to  ridicule '  the  follies  of  tiie 
learned,  and  expose  the  numerous  absurdities  of  the  esta- 
1>lished  modes  of  education.^^ 

Very  dWerent-  was*  the  method  of  restoring  the  Platonic 

«•  Fabr.  Hist.  Bib.  suae,  t.  vi.  p*  270.    Ed.  Lugdun.  sine  ann. 
♦'  Naud.  Apol.  pT  086.    Webster  de  Magia. 
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phOosopby  which  was  pnrsaed  by  Francifcus  Patricm/^ 
bom  at  Clyssa^  in  Illyricum>  in  the  year  1529.  In  the 
3chooIs  of  Italy  he  professed  to  unite  the  doctrines  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  but  in  reality  undermined  the  autho- 
rity of  the  former.  He  wholly  deserted  the  obscurity  of 
the  Jewish  Cabbala,  and  in  teaching  philosophy  closely 
followed  the  ancient  Greek  writers.  He  was  appointed  by 
Pope  Clement  VIII.  a  preceptor  in  philosophy  at  Rome ; 
after  which  he  more  openly  discovered  his  aversion  to  the 
Aristotelian  system,  and  advised  the  pope  to  prohibit  the 
teaching  of  this  philosophy  in  the  schools,  and  to  intro* 
duce  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  as  more  consonant  to  the 
Christian  faith.  His  Discussiones  PerypateticiB,  *^  Peripar 
tetic  Disquisitions,''  a  learned,  perspicuous,  and  elegant 
work,  fully  explains  the  reason  on  which  his  disappro- 
bation of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  was  founded.  Pa- 
tricius  also  wrote  several  historical  tracts,  which  have  been 
much  admired. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Platonism  found  many  ad- 
vocates in  Great  Britain,  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  desire  which  many  learned  and  able  divines  at  this 
time  entertained  of  refuting  the  tenets  of  Hobbes,  whose 
doctrine  will  be  afterwards  noticed.  For,  although  they 
were  aware  that  the  writings  of  Plato  afforded  little  in- 
formation on  subjects  of  natural  philosophy,  in  which 
physical  experiment  now  began  to  take  the  place  of  metar 
physical  speculations,  they  thought  that  in  theology  and 
morals  he  had  written  sublimely,  and  not  without  some 
rays  of  Divine  illumination;  and  hence  concluded,  that 
they  could  not  more  effectucdly  oppose  the  Hobbesian  im- 
pieties, than  by  reviving  an  attention  to  the  doctrine  of 
Plato,  both  in  his  own  works  and  in  those  of  his  fol- 
lowers. A  numerous  band  of  learned  advocates  for  reli- 
gion at  this  time  ranged  themselves  under  the  banners  of 
Plato,  among  whom  the  most  celebrated  are  Gale,  Cud- 
worth,  and  More.*^ 

Theophilus  Gah,^  a  nonconformist  of  the  Presbyterian 

^  Erythr.  Pinacotb.  i.  p.  203.  Bayle.  Teisser.  Elog.  t  iv.  p.  218. 
Laun.  de  Fort  Arist.  €.  14.  p.  281.    Morhoff.  t,  ii.  1.  ii.  p.  i.  c.  U.  §  I. 

**  Burnet's  Hist,  of  his  Own  Time,  v.  ii.  p.  187.  Parker  on  the  Pla- 
tonic Philosophy,  Oxon.  1664. 

^  Act.  Phil.  T.  iii.  p.  79S. 
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sect,  bom  in  1626,  a  writer  of  great  enidition,  was  induced 
to  become  a  zealous  advocate  for  Platonism  through  a 
violent  antipathy  to  the  Cartesian  system,  which  he  thought 
unfiiendly  to  morals,  and  contradictory  to  the  doctrine  of 
revelation.  He  undertook  to  trace  back  philosophy  to  its 
origin,  and  maintained,  that  there  was  a  wonderftd  agree- 
ment  between  the  ancient  Barbaric  philosophy,  and  the 
Jewi^  and  Christian  theology.  He  brought  every  philo- 
sophical tenet  to  the  test  of  the  Scriptures,  and  thought 
fhat  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  undertaking,  to  separate 
from  the  Pagan  philosophy  those  doctrines  which  origi- 
nated in  Divine  revelation,  and  had  been  transmitted  by 
tradition  from  the  Hebrews  to  the  Gentiles.  Having  per- 
suaded himself  that  these  doctrines  had  passed  in  a  direct 
line,  and  without  material  corruption,  from  the  Hebrew 
fountain  to  Plato,  he  recommended  his  philosophical  writ- 
ings as,  next  to  the  Scriptures,  the  most  valuable  remains 
of  ancient  wisdom.  The  chief  point  which  Jie  labours  to 
maintain  in  his  treatise  "  On  Philosophy,"**  is,  that  Plato 
received  his  knowledge  of  theology  from  the  Hebrews,  and 
that  the  doctrine  on  this  subject  taught  by  him  and  his 
followers,  for  the  most  part,  agrees  with  that  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  This  opinion  he  implicitly  adopts  from  the 
ancient  fathers,  whose  authority,  with  respect  to  this  mat- 
ter, we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  call  in  question. 
His  account  of  other  philosophers  is  given,  without  much 
appearance  of  accurate  discrimination,  chiefly  from  Laer- 
tius.  He  divides  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  into  pure 
•and  impure,  and  supposes,  gratuitously  enough,  that  the 
former  passed  from  Moses  to  the  Stagyrite  through  the 
channel  of  Plato's  instruction.  His  favourite  notion  fre- 
quently occurs  in  his  other  learned  work,  '^  The  Court  of 
theGentaes.*'^    ' 

The  Platonic  philosophy  was,  with  greater  accuracy 
and  sounder  judgment,  applied  to  the  refutation  of  impiety 
by  Ralph  Cudworthf^  tiie  learned  author  of  a  valuable 
work,  entitled,  "  The  True  Intellectual  System  of  the 
Universe."  He  was  bom  in  the  year  1617,  at  Aller,  in 
Somersetshire,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  in  Emanuel 

«*  Ed.  Lond.  1676.  8vo.  ^  Lond.  1672. 

*'  Mosheim.  Pr»L  et  Annot.  ad  Syst  Int. 
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C#Ileg&>  triwM  he  Wdk  Ad'  disg^ea  ef  wiityir  of.  «^.  ^ 
ICBft:  1h9  wna  ftftenratds  ehM6»  ma^teq  eC  Cto^e  HoJy^  twl 
Begins  PfofesfiKur  e£  Hebww.    hk  ]6d4„  liasi4e^taA;«i  tibe 
degree  of  doctor  edf  diraiity,  h»  waa  eto&^a  maAten  of 
Christ's  GoHege.    Ciidw«rtS^  fas  tbkty  years,  tochnigtji 
with  gi«ai  abaky  aid  fidelity  the  oftee  #C  Hebrew  |^£ae- 
aor  ipi  CaaalMridge ;  and  ocwtiiiuQd  hi»  neaideKa'  ia  tbftt 
aiitvemty  till  his  deaths  wbieh  happwed  ia  the  ye^  US8. 
The  design  of  hta  <'  Intollectu^  System"  ia  to  lefate  tlNd 
priaciples  of  Atheism,    la  tfat^  in^oitant  uadertakhig,  he 
Teery  saccesirfiiliy  emplaned  a  ?asi  fund  of  evuditiw.    Bi^t 
Us  partiality  far  tte  Platonic  pfettos^y,  in  joc^iaK  #f 
wUch,  after  (he  example  of  hi^  coatempovaiies,  he  pc^ii 
too  much  rei^pect  to  the  writiaga  of  the  medanyi  Akxaa- 
Ariaa  Platonists,  led  him  iato  freqaeot  miatakes.    In  phgr- 
aica  he  adopted  the  Atoimc  aysliett,  hut  ahandomag  JD#* 
BM^ritua  aod  Epkarus  m  the  fivet  pateens  o£  impiety,  h^ 
added  to  the  doetriae  of  Atoaos  that  of  a  eertaan  mkldl^ 
substance  between  matter  and  spirit,  te  which  he  gave  the 
appellation  of  Pla^c  Nature,  which  he  sappoeed  to  he 
the  immediate  instrmneat  of  tixe  Diyiae  opwilioft.    TUb 
hypothesla  gaye  rise  to  a  faaioua  eonti^aversy  between 
Bayle  and  Le  Clere.    The  ''  Intellectual  System"  waa  ficat 
published  in  1678,  and,  in  the  year  IZ13„  was  tiunak^ted 
into  Latin  by  Mosheim,  with  many  learned  aad  judicioaa 
notes* 

But  no  one  defended  the  Platonic  doctiine,  eombiaed 
with  the  Pythagorean  aad  Cabbalistic,  with  greater  learn- 
ing and  subtlety  than  Cudworth's  friend  and  colleague, 
Henry  More,^  bom  in  1614,  and  educated  in  Chsist's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  After  having  laid  a  good  foundation  qf 
classical  learning  at  Eton,  be  diligently  applied*  at  th0 
university,  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  early  made 
himself  perfect  master  of  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  and 
the  Scholastics ;  but  he  met  with  so  little  satisiactioa  in  ^ 
their  respectirve  systems,  that  he  determined  to  aearch  tor 
better  guides ;  and  be  persuaded  himself  that  he  should 
find  them  among  the  Platonists,  Wholly  occcy^ied  with 
the  desire  of  attaining  that  pur^y  of  mind,  and  Divine  llln- 

^  PriBf.  Op.  PiiiL  Load.  167a.  Cqiif.  KnorriCabb.  deoad.  t  L  p.  iL  p.  14. 
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ntdna&im,  inrliick  might  talsefahii  to  a  tmion  with  Ood,  ke 
iA6^oted  Ids  life  to  the  svd^lime  Bpectilfttiott  of  mystlcd 
^^otopfay^  tLoA  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  Ht  spent 
his  days  hi  the  tmivef sity  of  Cambridge,  tdiere^  aflber  har- 
iitg  long  enjoyed  the  h^est  acad^nical  honours,  in  the 
year  1687,  he  died,  leaving  behind  him  a  name  highly  ode- 
hrated  among  tfieologians  and  philosophers.  His  prin- 
cipal iMrritings  ate,  *'  The  Mystery  of  Iniqtdty  f  *"  A  Key 
to  the  Revelations;^'  Enchiridion  EtMcrnn,  ^  A  Manuid 
of  fidiics  f  Enchiridion  Metaphysiam,  ^'  A  Manual  of 
Metaphysics;"  **  An  Apology  for  Des  Cartes,**  and  ^  A 
Collection  of  Philosophical  l^tises,  chiefly  on  the  Jew- 
isfa  Cabbala.* 

More  was  strongly  nnder  the  bias  of  the  opinion  so  com- 
mon among  his^  contemporaries,  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
Hebrews  had  been  transmitted  to  Pythagoras,  and  firom 
1dm  to  Plato;  and  conseqnentily,  that  the  true  principles 
of  Divine  philosophy  were  to  be  found  in  tibe  writings  of 
die  Platonists.  At  tiie  same  time,  he  was  persnaded  that 
tte  ancient  Cabbalistic  philosophy  sprang  from  the  same 
fountain ;  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  lay  open  the  mys- 
*tery  of  this  plulosophy,  by  shewing  its  agreement  wifli  the 
doctrines  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  and  pointing  oat  the 
eerrupiiuiAS  which  had  been  introduced  by  the  modem 
Cabbaiists.  Hie  Cartesian  system,  which  sprang  up  at 
fliis  time,  was  embraced  by  More,  as  on  the  whole  conso- 
nant to  his  ideas  of  nature  ;  and  he  took  much  pains  to 
prove  tiiat  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  Cabbalistic  doc- 
trine. His  penetrating  understanding,  however,  discovered 
defects  in  this  new  system,  wliich  he  endeavoured  to  sup- 
ply. In  short,  the  writings  of  this  great  man,  though  not 
without  a  d^p  tincture  of  Mysticism,  are  eminentliy  dis-* 
tjoagoished  by  profound  erudition,  an  inventive  genhiSi  and 
a  liberal  spirit. 

A  clear  judgment  may,  after  what  has  been  said,  be 
without  much  difficulty  formed,  concerning  tliis  new  race 
of  Platonists.  The  peculiar  respect  which  they  paid  to 
the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras,  as  in  some  sort  of 
Divine  original,  rested  upon  suppositions  which  have  never 
been  established.  The  story  of  Pythagoras's  journey  into 
the  East  is  extremely  uncertain ;  and  it  is  highly  improba- 

VOL.  II.  3  G 
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ble  that  he  should  ever  have  conyersed  witti  Hebrew  priv 
phets.  Of  his  sdiool^  which  had  failed  at  a  veiy  early  pe^ 
liod^  litUe  was  known*  The  whole  notion  of  the  Divine 
original  of  Plato's  theology  is  built  upon  such  slight  eyi- 
dence,  that  it  may,  wi&out  hesitation,  be  pronounced  vi- 
sionary. The  Cabbalistic  tenets,  upon  which  these  phi- 
losophers laid  so  much  stress,  were  not^  as  they  supposed, 
.the  pure  doctrines  of  the  Hebrews,  but  mystical  fictions 
derived  from  Egyptian  and  Oriental  sources.  The  tenets 
of  the  Platonic  and  of  the  Cabbalistic  system  differed  es* 
sentially  from  the  sacred  truths  which  are  taught  in  die 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived,  that  tiie 
fanciful  doctrine  of  Emanation,  which  lies  at  the  founda* 
tion  of  both  these  systems,  could  have  been  derived  by 
tradition  from  Divine  revelation.  Yet,  so  much  were  these 
learned  men  blinded  by  prejudice  in  favour  of  an  hypo- 
thesis, that  they  could  see  nothing  but  a  perfect  harmony 
between  Platonism  and  Christianity,  and  mistook  the 
dreams  of  the  Alexandrian  philosophers,  and  Jewish  Cab* 
balistics,  for  the  pure  doctrine  of  religion.  To  this  We 
must  add,  that  they  suffered  themselves,  in  some  instances, 
to  be  deceived  by  impostors,  and,  with  a  degree  of  cre- 
dulity not  wholly  to  be  excused,  admitted  spurious  writ- 
ings as  g^enuine;  such,  for  example,  as  the  remains  of 
Zoroaster,  Hermes,  and  Orpheus.  From  these  and  other 
causes  they  were  led  into  so  many  misconceptions  and 
errors,  that  caution  should  be  exercised  in  acceding  to 
their  judgment  concerning  either  Platonic  or  Christiaa 
doctrines.^ . 

^  Tidend.  Wi«ni9  de  Praegtig.  Dasmon..  1.  ik  c.  6^  Natalia  Comei  Mj« 
thoL  1.  HL  c.  17.  Naud.  Apol.  Mag.  Accus.  p.  285.  Reimann.  Hist 
lit  Germ.  p.  iii.  p.  168.  Gimma  Idea  DeUa  Storia  Letterata  dltdia, 
t  ii.  c  39.  Budd.  Introd.  in  Hist  Ph.  Heb.  Moriioff.  Pdyh.  t  li. 
p.  186.  StolI..IntnML  in  Hi«t  Lit.  p.  iL  c.  1.  Reimann* in  Cat  Ciit  t.  i» 
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SECT.   IV. 

Of  (he  Revival  of  the  Doctrine  of  Parmenides. 

Those  circumstances  attending  the  Aristotelian  philoso* 
phy>  which  contributed  towards  the  revival  of  the  Grecian 
Bccts^  led  in  a  single  instance  to  the  restoration  of  the  phy- 
sical doctrine  of  Parmenides.  Aristotle  having  obscured 
the  subject  of  natural  philosophy,  by  involving  it  in  meta- 
physicid  subtlety,  Telesius  attempted  to  raise  a  new  edifice  , 
of  physics,  on  the  foundation  of  principles,  which  Panne* 
Hides  had  long  before  tau^t  in  Greece. 

Bernard  Telesius,*^  a  Neapolitan,  bom  in  the  year  15D8, 
received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  Milan,  where  he 
acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Lan- 
guages. Ailer  passing  two  years  at  Rome,  where  he  made 
great  proficiency  in  polite  learning,  he  removed  to  Padua, 
and  applied  with  indefatigable  assiduity  to  the  study  o£ 
mathematics  and  philosophy.  He  very  judiciously  em- 
ployed mathematical  learning  in  explaining  and  establish- 
ing the  laws  of  physics,  and  was  particularly  successful  in 
investigating  trutte  before  unknown  in  the  doctrine  of  op* 
tics.  Accustomed  to  mathematical  accuracy,  he  grew 
dissatisfied  with  the  conjectural  explailation  of  natural  ap- 
pearances given  by  Aristotle,  and  expressed  great  surprise 
tiiat  this  philosopher  should  have  been^  for  so  many  ages, 
followed  in  his  numerous  errors  by  so  many  learned  men, 
by  whole  nations,  and  almost  by  the  whole  human  race. 
fie  pursued  his  researches  with  great  ingenuity  as  well  as 
freedom,  and  wrote  two  books  ^'  On  Nature,"  in  which  he 
attempted  to  overturn  the  physical  doctrine  of  the  Peripa* 
tetic  school,  and  to  explain  tiie  phenomena  of  the  material 
world  upon  new  principles.  When  this  treatise  was  first 
published  at  Rome,  it  obtained  great  and  unexpected  ap-^ 
plaase,  and  Telesius  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  importu- 
nity of  his  friends  at  Naples,  to  open  a  school  of  philoso- 
phy in  that  city.    The  Telesian  school  soon  became  fy^ 

**  Toppii  Bibi.  Neap.  p.  344.  Pantapolog.  Calab.  Neap.  1716.  Imp. 
Mas.  p.  70.  Comnen.  Papadopol.  Hist  Gymn.  PataT.  p.'ii.  o.  33.  Lol* 
ier.  de  Vit  Telos.  Lips.  1733.    Teiiuer  £k>g.  t  iii.  p.  440. 
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rnoBi^^  not  only  for  the  number  of  its  pupils^  but  for  tiie 
abilities  of  its  professors^  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
Iheir  bold  opposition  to  ttie  doctrines  of  Aristotle^  and  by 
the  judicious  manner  in  which  they  distributed  Iheir  la- 
bours^ in  order  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  natural  know- 
liMlge.  The  founder  of  the  school  was  highly  efiteQmadH[)y 
aU  who  wero  deshrow  of  studying  natwe  rather  than  disr 
lectics ;  and  he  was  patronised  by  several  great  men,  pacr 
U^afly  by  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Nuceri.  But  his  poffi^ 
lta%  soon  awakened  tiie  jealousy  and  envy  of  the  mank% 
who  loaded  him  and  his  school  with  calumny,  i(a  no  other 
oSenpe,  than  that  he  ventmr ed  to  call  in  question  the  anthO' 
rity  of  Aristotle.  The  veuiions  which  he  suffered  from 
this  quarter  brougiA  on  a  bilious  disorder,  whicfa>  in  16B8, 
t^naaaated  in  his  death. 

Although,  during  the  life  of  Teleaius,  his  innovationa 
were  pati^tly  borne,  both  in  Rome  and  Naples ;  after  hia 
denth  his  writings  were  proscribed  in  the  JmUx  JSEa^^nryFO* 
t^rim  of  the  holy  inquisition.  Notwithstanding  which,  his 
pihilosophy  continued  to  hav^  many  admirersj  and  his  works 
w^^re  republished  at  Venic^^  in  the  year  1590,  by  his  friend 
Antoniw  Peraius,  who  also  wrote  a  compen^um  of  )aa 
pbttoaopby  in  the  v^naoular  tongue.  Besides  his  princio 
jMlwrofkyD^NaimaRmm,  ''On  the  Natuieof  Things,** 
be  wrote  on  tho  Air,  the  Sea,  Comets,  the  Milky  Way,  the 
Bainbowy  CMoors,  Eespiration,  Sleep,  and  other  subjects. 
I«oi4  Bacon  has  givim  a  brief  explanatioii  of  the  philom* 
phy  ofTeleaius*^ 

The.  physical  syatem  which  Teleaiaa  attmnpted  to  sub* 
atitnto  in  the  room  of  the  subOetfes  and  fictions  of  the  Sta- 
fyrite»  waa  founded  upon  the  Parmenidean  doctrine,  that 
tteficat  principles  in  nature,  by  means  of  which  all  natural 
phenomena  are  produoed,  are  cold  and  heat.  The  sum  of 
his  theory  is  this:  Matter,  which  is  in  itself  incapable  of 
aetiOQ»  and  admits  neither  of  increase  nor  diminution,  is 
aicM  mp^m  by  two  contrary  incorporeal  principles,  heat 
aad  cold.  From  Ote  perpetual  opposition  of  these  ariao 
the  aeveial  fimns  In  nature ;  the  prevalence  of  oold  in  the 
lower  regions  producing  the  earth  and  terrestrial  bodies  i 

«i  J>c  PiincipiU  Parmenidis  ai  TelciiL 
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and  fliat  of  heat  in  the  superior,  the  heavens  and  celestial 

bodies.    All  the  changes  of  natural  bodies  are  owing  to 

tliiB  confliet^  and  according  to  the  di^^iBo  in  which  each 

principle  prevails,  are  the  different  degrees  of  density,  re* 

siatance,  opacity,  moistnre,  dryness,  8cc.  which  are  found 

im  different  substances.    In  the  heavens,  heat  has  Its  fixed 

residence,  without  any  opposition  firom  the  contrary  prin* 

ciple ;  and  within  the  earth,  and  in  the  abyss  of  the  sea^ 

cold  remains  undisturbed,  beat  not  being  able  to  penetrate 

thitiier.    At  the  borders  of  each  of  these  regions,  that  coa<^ 

test  between  the  opposite  principles  beginis,  which  is  car* 

ried  on  through  all  the  intermediate  space*    All  animal 

and  vegetable  life  is  from  God.^ 

This  system,  which  Telesius  evidently  borrowed  firom 
Farmenides,  whose  doctrine  is  particularly  described  ii| 
Plutarch'-s  treatise  De  Primo  Frigido,  "On  the  Principle 
of  Ck>ld,"  was  exceedingly  ingenious;  but  it  is,  after  all^ 
nothing  more  than  a  baseless  fabric,  raised  upon  a  fanciful 
coi»version  of  mere  attributes  and  properties  into  substan- 
tial principles.  For,  as  Lord  Bacon  well  observes,  tele- 
sius, no  less  than  Plato  or  Aristotle,  places  abstract  no^ 
tions  at  the  foundation  of  his  system,  and  produces  hia 
world  of  real  beings  from  nonentities.  We  readily  admit 
that  this  philosopher  was  a  lover  of  truth,  and  a  friend  to 
science ;  but  we  think  him  chiefly  commendable  for  tho 
boldness  of  his  attack  upon  the  piinciples  of  Aristotle,  in 
which  he  succeeded  much  better  than  in  his  attempt  ttf 
raise  a  new  structure  of  natural  philosophy ;  for  in  change* 
ing  the  attributes  of  matter  into  incorporeal  principles,  ho 
left  his  doctrme  exposed  to  tibe  same  objection,  which  he 
himself  had  brought  against  that  of  Aristotle.  It  waa 
probably  owing  to  this  cause,  that  the  Telesian  syst^n  did 
not  long  survive  its  author.^ 

*■  Teles,  de  Natm  reram  joxta  propria  Principku  Neap.  1580.  Mor* 
hoff.  Polyhist  t  ii.  L  ii.  p.  L  o.  13. 

«  Yideiid.  Bacon's  Hist  of  Winds,  Pref.  and  on  the  FaUe  of  Capid< 
T.iiLp.988.  Giauna  Idea  Hist  lit  Ital.  t.  ii.  c  3S.  CampaneD.  PbikNk 
Sensibasdraionst  Sorell.  dePerfectHsuiio.p.  iiLp.413.  Arnold  Diss, 
de  NoVitate  PbitosophandL  §  11. 
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SECT.  V. 

On  the  Revival  of  the  Ionic  Philosophy. 

The  Ionic  philosophy,  notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of 
its  first  professors,  soon  failed  in  the  Grecian  schools,  and 
never  afterwards  recovered  its  ancient  reputation  and  aa- 
thority.  This  was  owing  to  the  suspicion  of  impiety  under 
which  it  lay  in  Athens,  to  the  early  growth  of  new  branches 
from  the  Socratic  stock,  and  to  the  rise  and  spread  of  the 
Eleatic  and  Epicurean  philosophy.  In  later  times,  the 
universal  prevalence  of  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  sys- 
tems prevented  every  idea  of  reviving  the  physiology  of 
the  lonip  school,  till,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  ani  at- 
tempt was  made  for  this  purpose  by  Berigard,  but  in  so 
circumspect  and  covert  a  manner,  fliat  this  philosopher 
was  commonly  ranked  among  the  followers  of  Aristotle, 
and  even  supposed  to  be  deeply  tinctured  with  the  impiety 
of  his  system. 

CUmd  Berigard^  was  bom  at  Molena,  in  Spain,  in  the 
year  1592,  and  studied  first  at  Aix,  then  at  Paris,  and 
afterwards  at  Pisa.  In  this  latter  school  he  was,  through 
the  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  appointed  professor  of 
mathematics  and  botany.  The  fame  of  his  learning,  which 
was  spread  through  Italy,  induced  the  republic  of  Venice, 
in  the  year  1640,  to  appoint  him  with  a  liberal  stipend^ 
professor  of  philosophy  in  Padua.  He  was  afterwards 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  first  professor,  and  received  a  large 
augmentation  of  his  salary.  He  remained  in  this  situation 
till  his  death,  which  happened  about  the  year  1668,  and 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Italian  philo- 
sophers. He  published,  in  1632,  under  a  fictitious  name, 
a  work  entitled  Dubitationes  in  Dialogos  Galilm  de  Terr<B 
Immobilitate,^  "  Doubts  on  the  Dialogues  of  Galileo  in  De- 
fence of  the  Immobility  of  the  Earth;"  but  his  principal 
work  is  his  Circuli  Pisani,  "  Pisan  Circles,"  in  which  he 
relates  the  disputations  which  were  held  at  Pisa  on  the 
physical  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  gives  his  own  senti-> 
inents  upon  them.. 

•*  Bayle.    Niceron.  Mem.  t  xxxi.  p.  123.    Prjef.  Circ.  Pis.    Epist. 
Welschii  ad  Bosium  apud  £p.  Roinci.  el  Bos.  p.  470. 
••  £d.  Arast.  1649. 
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Berigard,  during  his  education  at  Paris,  where  the  de^ 
fects.of  the  Peripatetic  system  were  now  freely  examined, 
bad  been  led  to  compare  the  doctrines  of  the  Stagyrite 
^%fntbL  those  of  other  philosophers,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
and  had  perceived  the  folly  of  that  implicit  obedience 
*which  had  been  so  long  paid  to  his  authority.  Hence  he 
became  a  determined  opponent  of  his  philosophy,  not  in- 
deed openly,  for  he  could  not  have  done  this  without  great 
hazard,  but  in  the  indirect  and  concealed  method  of  dia- 
logue. Adopting  the  Ionic  system,  as  it  was  first  instituted 
by  Thales,  and  afterwards  improved  by  Anaxagoras,  he 
fi^ed  a  disputation  between  the  Aristotelians  and  Ionics, 
in  which  he  made  Aristaeus  refute  the  reasoning  of  Chari- 
laus,  and  support  the  doctrine  of  the  Ionic  school,  by  an 
appeal  to  experience,  as  well  as  by  many  ingenious  argu- 
ments. This  acute  reasoner  saw,  indeed,  and  confessed, 
that  both  the  Peripatetic  and  the  Ionic  systems  were  mate- 
rially defective,  and  in  many  particulars  erroneous,  and 
was,  on  this  account,  much  inclined  to  philosophical  scep- 
ticism. But  he  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  followers 
of  Thales  approached  nearer  to  truth  than  those  of  Aris- 
totle, the  dangerous  tendency  of  whose  tenets,  in  several 
particulars,  he  clearly  exposed.  Among  the  doctrines  of 
the  Stagyrite,  those  which  he  chiefly  reprobated  were 
these :  Tliat  tiie  world  is  eternal ;  that  the  residence  of  the 
First  Mover  is  confined  to  the  outer  sphere  of  the  universe ; 
that  neither  the  woijd,  nor  any  being,  can  properly  be  said 
to  have  been  created ;  and  that  there  is  one  soul  common 
to  the  whole  human  species.  In  opposition  to  these  opi- 
nions^ which  he  rejected  as  capital  errors  whence  many 
others  must  arise,  Berigard  maintained  the  Ionic  doctrine 
of  the  eternity  of  the  primary  particles  of  matter ;  of  a 
forming  and  presiding  Mind,  by  whose  agency  these  par- 
ticles were  collected  into  distinct  bodies ;  and  of  the  com- 
bination and  dispersion  of  these,  as  constituting  the  for- 
mation and  dissolution  of  all  things.  In  short,  Berigard 
seems  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  revival  of  the 
Atomic  system  of  Epicurus,  which  was,  soon  after  this 
time,  restored  and  defended  by  Gassendi.^ 

*  Vidend.  MorUoff.  Poljh.  t.  ii.  p.  154.    Laun.  de  Fortiina  Arist  in 
A«ad.  Par.  c.  15.    Seb.  Basson.  Praef.  Nat.  Plnl.  Ed.  QcDev.    Surell.  d« 
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Die^l^^^l '  of  the '  P^rmeniiaeaii  aird  lenlc  seM^  -  «D  < 
b^khess  oTfhe'Bthicaldoctritie  tatigblM  thd«(diMl'^ 
HM^otle  jpirbtnpted  itk&  design  of  tenewfiig  «ie  Stoie^  p^- 
16sopby.  fading  Kttle  satisfactioii  in  ArMtdAi^tiMMa 
precepts,  wliich  extend  no  fWl&erthan  to  tte'cobdtiM^ 
feirfi  life,  i&nd  dSsgosted  witfi  the  t&oitiy  dispntsaftond  ol'-te 
19chblast3ei3,*  lApsius,  a  name'  cdebrated  among  th^  HMm 
W  ihe'shkrfeenih  century,  defennined*  t<^  pass'oic^  ftMti^ 
Itjeld'of  philosophy,  in  vMch  he  Iio)[»ed  to^  eM#Qb«KlilB 
%biilti6«  with  greater  advantage.  i    -i/^m? 

^^  Justw  Idpsiu^'^  was  bom  near  BrtiBi^  »  (M-^year 
IS^T;  'and  iieceived  the  first  ro&iments  of  learning  fairihnr 
ItSi  tfDclie,  Martin  Lipsius,  a  teamed  IHend  df  JBrasiiMu 
Mo  Was  engaged  with  him  in  editing*  seVntili  i^odesteiitioal 
tmfing^.  *At  twePTB  years  of  age,  It^rius^WM  dttd  t0iit^ 
J^esiut^  College  ait  Cologne,  where  lie  proseoctad  ^^Sto- 
^ry  and'  pl^osophf  cal  'studies.  AiAon^'  ihe  ittieiettt%  h^ 
learned'  the  precepts'  of  mottiity^  frdm  ^fkJklm  tM 
S6Vi(6ea,  and  the  maxims  of  civil  prudeneblfrofa'Sfttittt*, 
*l^dm  Cologne  he  removed  to  Lonvafa,  ■  whetfc  W^,  flflih 
^lyd  'Civil  Tav^,  'and  ^  nineteen  Wrote  1^  VAria  IoMmA, 
j^l^dns  Wdings,*^  which  hdd  the  ibimdalilnl  of  Us  Ht^ 
4dry"ffime:  *  TravdHihg  mto  Italy  he  obtaitied  tbi^  fpdt»i»- 
^  blT  ffie  icardmal,  Antonins  Pereneltus,  and  i^A'Wf- 
jbblntrcd  his  secretary.  This  sitoation  afliMrdect  hid  Jefsvi^ 
vi^h  bpportmiity 'ibr  prosccnting  liis  phfloIogicail^tfltHKM,  « 
l^d'^gaver  him  access  to  maiiy  learned  men,  (md  t«(tt6' V^ 
fican  and  other  publii  Ubtaries,  After  two'  yeiw'fctt'iKa^ 
ton^J  to  liouvaur,  enriched  wilh  new  stows  of  ^iiabilf , 
tmf  1^  lio  means  Iniprovfed'  ik  bis  manners^  fot^A  VMiek 

^//'\:\  •  "•/ ;  :  •.  ;  ^-;  --  «  m  j^^j 

Perff  cU  Hoik  p.  iit  p.  484.    ileimaiin.  Hist.  Atb!  ^  iii.  oL  &'  ViBeAWk 

Pinaooth.  iii,  c.  L    Bayle.     Teisscr  Elog.  t  h'.  p.  524.      Blount,  p.  840. 
Patin.  Lottresy  t.  ii.  Let^^M./  ■■    n  «     -  .,  .,<^  a 

'^  ^'  II     ro  f 
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ke  acquired  a  fbnteeis  fSor  pleasore,  ^rtlck  fel  kfaa,  iir « 
ftee,  into  many  excesses.  Hw  yiMie  JHstihaacas  i^^ 
Awed  fcsa,  id[K>at  Uie  tireaty-Mb  year  i>f  his  age^  ta  lei^re 
Ins  native  country  and  vudt  Vienna^  iiAere  he  beeane  ae* 
qaateM  wiA  Baabeqains^  and  otter  teamed  men.  0« 
Ms  fetam^  he  sniared  himself  to  be  detained  itf  Jeaa,  hi 
Tkoringia,  where  he  accepted  die  professorship  of  elo* 
qaence,  and  becMM  a  disciple  of  I^ith^.  This  latter  ek- 
eoBislaace  oUiged  him,  after  a  yearns  residrace,  to  leava 
Jena;  and  be  removed  to  Cologne^  where  he  mairied  a 
widow,  whose  ill  temper  occasioned  him  mnch  nneasiBess* 
At  CMogne^  where  he  remained  only  a  few  monlhs,  ha 
wrote  his  Antiqum  Lectiones,  ^'  Ancient  Rea^hngs.''  He 
BOW  determined  to  retom  to  his  native  place^  and  devote 
himself  wholly  to  study ;  but  the  civil  commotions  of  ttia 
^oantry  obliged  him  to  remove  first  to  Louvain,  and  after* 
wards  to  Leyden,  where  he  spent  thirteen  years  in  Hteraiy 
labours.  Here,  though  nominally  a  convert  to  the  Befor^* 
matton,  he  publicly  maintained  the  priociples  af  perseca- 
tton^  and  wrote  a  treatise  On  Politics^  in  which  he  in«^ 
wighed  against  toleration^  and  maintained  that  one  jeH* 
gf  on  only  should  be  professed  in  one  stete,  and  that  thos# 
who  opposed  that  religion  ought  to  be  pursued  with  fira 
and  sword,  it  being  better  that  one  member  should  be  da» 
stroyed,  ttan  that  ttie  whole  body  should  perish.  Thia 
doctrine,  so  fitvonrable  to  the  oruel  persecution  at  tUa 
time  exercised  by  the  Spaniards  against  tiie  ProtestantSi 
excited  a  just  indignation  a^^ainst  lipsius,  in  a  stete  which 
•wed-ite  existence  to  a  brave  and  succescrful  assertiim  of 
flie  righte  of  conscience.  The  resentment  which  on  this 
account  fell  upon  him  from  various  quarters,  created  Mm 
so  much  vexation,  ttiat  upon  repubHshing  his  works,  ha 
subjoined  a  note  to  one  of  his  most  ofiensive  passages,  ia 
n^eh  he  says.  Verba  nata  in  turbos  f  periusent  iHa  et  eth 
kimui,  etna  hac  Mcrqml  '^Mischievous  words!  Oh  that 
they  had  perished  with  the  pen  that  wrote  them  P^  II 
does  not  appear,  however,  fliat  lipsius  ever  abandoned 
his  intolerant  principles ;  for  afl^er  a  short  time  he  left  Ley* 
*»»  and,  throui^  ttie  soUcitetiM  (tf  the  Jesuite,  or,  as  ( 
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%  l^89^,0f.  tba  S^9^ap  ciwir<^y ;  He  q>eiit>tbe  nniaiildnr 

}is  witiBig  3«7ei:al  Jii^oot^.  W^  tiqcMred  ^mtt^dte 
VFea]^es|^  ci^edA^ty.  md  supersti)tioii5  particiilitdyJii6icLd8Bri» 
^UtM^  Virgjmis  B^Umi^  f'Prsose  of  the.IIaij'¥irgior>ci' 
Hall  r  ^  wbicb  b»  iielqbraites  the  misiM^es  ^  diat JTaoBbevs 
imtlgew  ^ter.  pyiog  tbea^  apd  otber  niuequivonlpcoafii 
ofiaiuUtyi'Iipsiusdied^ia  the  year  160@«     .!,•.  iL 

{  Itapp?ara  both  ftom  tbe  life  and  miliDgs  of  lapsiQi^ 
that  be  iiad  more  leamiog  than  either  getius  or  judgkn^t. 
HU  ambitioa  disturbed  the  teaour  of  hia  life  with  TUioiift 
viciasitudes ;  and  he  had  a  degree  of  fickleness  in  pgiigiiiiii 
principles,  which  carried  him  at  one  time  to  the  vevgOiOf 
a^QpjtvHsii^  and  at  another  into  the  borders  of  entbusiatoi. 
His  writings,  which  are  numerous^  obie%  turn  n|ifia>airi>T 
jeots  of  antiquity  and  criticism.  In  bis  «ady  pieces^  kf 
imitated,  with  tolerable  success,  the  style  of  Ciceoto.;  .but 
afterwards  chose  rather  to  adopt  the  concise  and  pointed 
manner  of  Seneca  and  Tagitus*  For  this  corruption  iof 
ti|ste  he^  was  severely  censured  by  Scioppius  and  Henry 
^tppbeas ;  but  his  example  was  followed  by  several  ooq»- 
t^mp<»'ary  writers.  On  this  innovation  Hoet  justly  roc 
B^ks,^  that  although  the  abrupt  and  antithetical  stylo  may 
obtain  the  aj^lauses  of  unskilful  youth,  or  an  illiterate  mnik 
^|4ide^'  it  cannot  be  pleasing  to  ears  which  have  been.l<mj| 
il»irf  di  to  genuine  Ciceroman  eloquence.  ^    .       /« 

.  (Captivated  with  the  appearance  of  superior  wisdenft  and 
virtp^  wh^ch  he  observed  in  the  ancient  school  of  Zeno^ 
liipsiua  soaght  for  cons<dation  from  the  precepts  ef.  Uio 
Stoic  philosophy,  and  attempted  to  reconcile. its  doctruafe:! 
with  thpse  p{  Christianity*  But  he  was  imposed  apon  by 
t)ie  Yftunting  language  of  this  school  conceraiiig  fote  <and 
providence ;  smd  explains  its  tenets  in  a  manner  wUeh  €bA*' 
not  be  reconcile  with  the  history,  and  general  system  ^of 
Stoicism.  In  c^der  to  revive  an*  attention  to  the  doolrinea 
of  this  ancient  sect^.he  wrote  two  treatises,  iiftamdwHk 
ad P^hjUosopiUcam Simcam,  '-  An  Introdudioato  titeStoio 
Philo;^hy;"  and  Dissertationes  de  Physiolpgia  SMm^ 

.^  *    i.  i  "%  Dcclar.  liHerp.  p.  SSd.>  '"''    * 
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^d>tetlarve  aidded  a  trtoti^e  ^m^  the  iHio^  dbctrffit^tof  ftle 
fitoictii^bvt^a^  pi^tented  by  deafli.  His  edifion  of  Se- 
stealfar^earicted'Hiirith  many  "ValucMe  voted,  but  he  ^ais  t6o 
atadkbku^ed  by  his  paittality  for  Stoicism  to  percdve/Sie 
IGmUq  a^d  xnuMirndpart^  of  ^e  system,  and  gave  too  eas^ 
evedkit  to  Aie  arrogant  c^laims  of  thl^  school,  to  be  a  jiktici- 
iMDMidvseftil  interpreter  of  its  doctrine.  Besides  the  phi* 
losophical  works  already  mentioned,  he  \^roto  a  treatise  3t 
iBomtaktia,  **  On  Ck)nstancy,"  and  Pdliticwtm  lAhH  Sex, 
'^fA'tiieatise  on  Politics,  in  six  books.**  This  latter  work, 
tboogfa  higMy  oensm-able  for  its  intolerant  spirit,  is  of  some 
vaimtf  as  a  compilation  of  the  sentiments  of  the  ancients  on 
Ihes^bjeot'of  poiicy. 

•  lA  ifierw  learned  men  followed  the  footsteps  of  lipsins, 
aU  endeavoured  to  revive  the  credit  of  the  Stoic  phfloso^ 
piy«  Gusp&r  ScnfppheSy^  a  German  writer,  who  flourished 
aihbut/tbe  beginnings  of  the  seventeenlii  century,  more  fil- 
tnoos'fbr  Hie  violence  of  his  temper,  and  the  severity  with 
Much  he  censured  the  writings  of  odiers,  than  for  any  es- 
sentibi  tierviee  to  learning  or  philosophy,  wrote  Efemento 
FiiJdsophim  Stoieai  Moralis,  '*  Elements  of  the  Moral  Phi- 
losophy of  the  Stoics.**  Daniel  Heinshis  was  a  great  ad*- 
mirer  of  the  moral  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  a^  wrote  an 
caegant  **  Oration  in  Praise  of  tiie  Stoic  Philosophy."  BUt 
the  most  able  advocate  for  this  system  among  the  modetiin 
was  Thomas  Gataker,  bom  at  London;  in  the  year  1574, 
tad  edku^Kted  at  fit.  John*s  College,  Cambridge.  tLe  ^as 
{iftrafWardft  fellow  of  Sydney  College,  attd  lecturer  at  lin- 
6dfai%  Innv  Among  other  learned  works,  he  wrote  a 
^Commei^ry  on  the  Meditations  of  Antoninus,**  contaiif- 
lag  evevy  thing  which  a  most  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
hncients  could  furnish,  towards  the  iUustratioh  of  his  an- 
thor>  and  of  the  Stoic  system.  It  is,  however,  to  berei- 
^elted»  &at  s«oh  a  learned  and  able  writer  shouM  have 
sulEBfedhimsdf  to  be  so  fttr  blinded  by  partiality  for'  We 
l!0Tdi>  ai  to  give  a  representation  of  its  doctrines  fot  no 
Qieaiis  ^xmsiatent  with  the  fundnaiecrtai  pHUdpfes  or  di^ 

^  Bayle.    Reiman.  Hist.  Lit.  Germ.  p.  v.  p.  188. 
«|  Yidenil.  Budd.  in  PbiW  S4.  ip  AoBUoetis  Hiirt.  fb.     Thomfti  d«  Sx- 
vsiione  Mandi.  Boeder.  Diss,  do  Polit  Lipsii. 
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-oi  t»rfJ  ?.Ij1£'HoJ  J(jin  '{I*;  {i  "*-  -  f  «.-..;'.  V'om  biSiy  :>.  A*\u  'nlT 

yffm  JgPlYiB»  iw .  teteT  Itiiae^  to  t)ie  PJatoqiPr  op  ttie  uk^tpVae 
1^  j^^o8<^p|if  9  ib^d  Dpw  /or  many  cento^^lajii  d[^o|;9imt>» 
J^fftfiift^,  ^  rovivf^  of  letters  theve  w^iei  pp(  vant^.  3f^^%* 
j^  If^m^d  ^WP,  vbo,  finding  littto  iu^tisfapU/ov  in  jy^iQ^ 
f^^ffi..(ajp4  ^^pil^  speoulationa  of  :iB/^pb]^i^|t>i  Imdiffi- 
(pp^^f^  tQ  {the  doctrine  of  Epicurus^  aa  tb^^o^  1^97 1^^ 
jpjs^BrioiB  ofp^^ture.  .^    »-*r  \ 

^^  ,,TJ^  ff^it.resibqirer  of  tl)^  Epicurean  systoo^,simmff/A^ 
j^ijo^fi^n^  lfa& .  Ifaml  Sennert,^  an  ^ncif n|,  phf ^f^i^  i^ 
f^JI^ii^t^ufg,  who  flourisbad  at  the.)^iBgipqii|g,o£tl|^l9^iffiR- 
^jepltb  c^t^ry.  In  a  distinct  p^ap^r  of  l^s  ^1f^wmlml^ 
^AKf  cflU  "  Headp  of  P^sicei,'*  treaiipg  of  ^4<W«  <ap4,wq|- 
tiji;^  ,b?  f^fflbfACCi  tbe  A^mic  systeiff^.vWpb  J|P  ;4eHXfiB 
^ffj  if^o^bufc  tbo  Phenicia«.  He  jupp^j?^  .UuiJ,Uifl[,dpi^- 
•^fti^y..<^9i'puscle8  VQt  oply  pnite  un  th^  fQima|iiQU.of  ^iM»> 
J^^i;  t^t  in,  tbeur.n^ntufd  action  and  passion  ^?y  piiiAfQp 
|H9h^P<lifi<wMi«|s^  thMtl^y  oe^B»  tq  b^  wb»t.th^<>liy^n)D 
/fef^r»^  tJ(^i:,WPWn;  and^naiataiw,  tbatby  tb(aiir[CMrtmi- 
,^#..«^^t^>l  fwTw  are  piQdwced. .  Sf»merlL^,i)MfWWf^^ 
£p^a^d^  tbp  ,corpu3clps  of  the  more  ^n^iep^  »i^lpm- 
jjl^ers,  ipl^h  tl^e  ajtpws  qf  Dewocritua.awt  EpiBtot«^  «il 
lieid,  tbat.^^b  el^m^  hw  primaiy  p^ticU^;^e<:^itii^ljb^ 

The  same  doctrine  was  taught,  with  SODot^,  incqn^pK^* 

^ble  yariatioiis,  by  Chrysosloiu  Magt^u^,^  piof^i^sfif  of 

'ip'^d^^      ID  the  UaivTFsity  of  Pavla^^  \d)o^.  iiii  tbp  }>jc^  XQf^^ 

puMitiihcd  "  A  Treati:^  qn  Uic  Lif((f  and  ]pb4p^p\B|]fy)3J5P!/f" 

^mocritus/^*^  His  ijjstcin  is  r^de^ed  pbsf^Q, by.,^.^« 

J^TOt  t(>  iJj^ji^te  the,  wcompatiblfi  d(^gn^ .  o^  .%ifi\Wft)^ 

^'^':fejnS!iyporancma<.  Pliys.'l.iii.c.  l.p.86,    Ed  idid.      '    ^  ^^" 
•«  jAgd.Bat.  1646.    Hag.  Oom*.  14)68.        ?  ,   H      Ot    f    r  tA   •* 
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Hie  ablest  and  most  successful  attempt  towards  flie  re* 
Tival  of  the  physical  ai^  onopjl^p^losophy  of  Epicoms 
was  made  by  Peter  Gassendi,^  who  deservedly  holds  an 
eminen^y}^^  Wipi^tb^  pWJo^iipli^ijf  ^  the^^^ 
He  was  bora  in  the  year  1&92>  near  Dime,  in  Provence, 
4Ma  jttidiM^  &st  at  Ibi^e,  and  alYer^ard^'at  Ai'X:,  Vlfl#^  at 
tbe^^6'6t^ixteen,iiti  wasappohitM  teacheV^^hefdirii^yiikl 
iK^triMbtfaett,  )[m>fed6oV  of  philosophy.  Alt^ott^the  aWfittrft 
ty  df  lA^stbtle  was  still  acknowledgfed  in  almost  aR  ^61(1]?^ 
dehtHAt^;  Oassen#i,  after  the  example  of  Vhn^s,  IUi](rttt^ 
^lltfdiott^  ventured  publicly  to  expose  1be/  de^dts  of-ftft 
il^stete.    The  lectures  which  contained  his*  censUi^  '61^  ifai 

Mi^Ofelian  philosophy,  delivered  in  the  iudire^tfofiiy  iX 
^l^radoxital  problems,  were  published  nndef  llte^  fitte'oT 

Exercitatiofus  paradoxictB  adverms  Artiei6tdm,^***P';iifU' 
uiiiiAMc  Sxet^cises  against  Aristotle."  This  woHb,at^  the 
l||^«Mb^time  ttiat  it  gave  great  offence  to  Si^se  who  ^lfV#- 

tain^  iJ^k  predilection  for  ^Scholastic  stibtl^y,  ^htiHtiUi 
Htfatf'Mtiioriio  Ismail  A^gt^  of  reputation  t^itfrs^^^ 
'IbUfi^  tue*,  ^tieularly  with  Nicolas  Pieresc,  tike  {y^^^- 
^€^1*  of  the  university  at  Aix,  through  whose  it[terc:it^K4ii. 

js^hdt  was  bdmitt^'to  the  degree  of  doctoi"  bfdtviilit^, 

and  created  a  euttdn  of  the  church  df  Digue.  A  ]^^6iid 
'i^himie  6f  €iis  wo^k  was  afterwards  published;  the  Im!^^ 
'%liate^ileisign  of  which  was  tx)  expose  the  fitrtrlity  of  the  'A'H^ 
-«M6tMtt  logic.    It  was  his  first  intention  to  pii^stre'th^  jlttth 

MiilAu<he^,  but  the  violent  opposition  whic%  b^ihier'ivttli 

froui  the  malous  and  powerAiI  advocates  fbr  &e  atttt]l6!^^ 
>i^  At#stot}e>  indticed  him  to  desist  from  all  direct  atlalii^ 
v>y^{l«»h}s  philosophy.    He  still,  however,  profes^^d  hiis  aV 

tachroent  to  the  system  of  Epicurus,  and  defended  it  witb 
;^tfekf  learning  and  ability. 

^'*  In  order  to  extend  bis  acquaintance  with  the  leafneili 
'^ayscndi  visited  11  oil  and,  vJicre  h\A  philosophkal  and  li- 

tihitf  toorit  soon  procured  him  many  admirers  and  tVieiidd : 
"Me'fbrined  an  intimacy  with  the  learned  Mersenus,  and 
^Hh'OBft  kn  elegant  and  judicious  apology  tor  him  in  reply  to 

the  censures  of  Robert  Fludd,  an  the  subject  of  the  Ilfo- 

jsaic  philosophy^  ,  Op  his  return  to  France^  he  w^,^tl))rq|igfa 

•*  Sorbiere  de  Vit.  Gassc.  Praef.  SyntVhd.  Kf^c.  Blotftit.  f.  Sa5!''B»jle. 
••Am»tl649-    Hag.  CoiB€f.  W&a.  tftoc.  ^^        t        .4  ^ 
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49%  fm^^mB  ab^i val  ov  rrmc      [boor  Yift; 

thfi  ip^t^  pf  Car^dtiiMkl  Aicyaea'RbrettMi,  appo<6ted'fte^ 
f^  |^jof(^9ar  of!  ii¥4b«malic^  «t  Paris;  iin'<Ub'Mi<r^- 

bp  ji^dMudied  froflt  lus  eiealiest  gream. "  fetlifrbillMfMV 
Gassendi  acquired  great  popmlarity;  aad*  ree^  to<l|jgik  kHi^ 
f^cMt^n^]  but  a&et  a  few  years^  the  foti^es  df  fais  oSce 
I^TQugbt.an  infianmatioa  up6n  bis  lungs^  whkh  oMged 
hivoi  to  leave  Paris>  and  retam  to  Di^;  iftre  t»  <db^ 
tained  ^me  relief^  and  came  back  to  Para :  bdt  Us-  cJMttH 
plaint  sboftly  retamed,  and  be  died  in  the  j^wlSBl^l  Jvsst 
b^ce  he  expired,  he  laid  his  hand  aponMs  heaYt>  Mdre^ 
marking  Che  feeble  state  of  its  pulsation,  he  said  t»hi^tib^ 
t^ndant)  "  See  how  frail  is  the  life  of  man  l"^'  .^  i 

The  j^ound  judgment,  extensive  reading,  and  caphekftift 
memory  ol'  Gassendi,  qaalified  hhn  to  atUrin  gteot  dlstine^* 
tion  among  philosophers.  He  is  ranked  by  Barrow  atnottg; 
the  most  eminent  mathematicians  of  tbe^age^andmeiilibn- 
ed  with  Galileo,  Gilbert,  and  Des  Caites;  His^commen*^*^ 
tary  on  the  tenth  book  of  Diogenes  Laiertius  is  a  siiflcieiitt) 
proof  of  his  erudition.  With  nnconnon  fibiUttos  fdk'tii^- 
task,  he  undertook  to  frame  from  Lucretius^  Laertius,  and 
othtfr  ancient  writers,  a  consistent  scheme  of  Epicurean 
doctrine,  in  which  the  phenomena  of  i^tnre  are  immedi- 
ately derived  from  the  motion  of  primary  atoms.  But  he 
wa$!  aware  of  the  fundamental  defect  of  this  systeln;  ach<l 
added  to  it  the  important  doctrine  of  a  Divine  SupetiA-' 
tending  Mind,  from  whom  he  conceived  the  first  motion 
and  subsequent  arrangement  of  atoms  to  have  been  deriv- 
ed, and  whom  he  regarded  as  the  iiise  Governor  of  the 
world.  Gassendi  strenuously  maintained  the  Atomic  doc- 
trine in  opposition  to  the  fictions  of  the  Cartesian  philo- 
sophy, which  were  at  that  time  obtaining  great  credit ;  and 
particularly  asserted,  in  opposition  to  Des  Cartes,  the 
doctrine  of  a  Vacuum.  On  the  subject  of  morals,  Gas- 
sendi explained  the  permanent  pleasure  or  indolence  of 
Epicurus,  in  a  manner  perfectly  consistent  with  the  purest 
precepts  of  virtue. 

Gassendi  wrote  many  treatises,  which  were,  after  his 
death,  collected^  and  published  in  six  volumes,^  by  Sor- 

«7  Lo^d.  1658. 
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histel  \M»^n8  <lM^r  one  ^  tMelMclst  ^alttafefe  1^^  WH 
^SlifyioC  Bpiotru^''  id  Tvtbioh  lie  vnAeftakesto  re$<^*ile  ffifal 
fiOlMKqpbec  Iram  "die  load  of  e^mtiliy  ulHia-^i^dif  bi^ 
jtmtmay^baAt^iA  many  ages  lain,  as  meU  sis  td^^a^li^ 
and  JhiipiBfttal  jycpBeaentatioa  of  his  dflcfa^in^,*         '^  > 

.«>'Ifae  most  celebrated  fioliowers  of  GaBsendl  ileere  FrahtHi 
B^r0iir,^-  a  phyaioian  of  Montpelier)  ivho»  b^slAes  hisf 
^(lEnwialftiilto  the  Eabt^  wrote  an  '^  AbHdgmeitt  of  O^s^ 
sMMdi'a-EViiloftophy  ;''^  and  W4dter  Chaa^Uon,  aH  Ebglidn^ 
mm,  fAkO-  *wvote  a  treatise  entitled  Pbysiohgia  Bpimire^. 
G4ssmdo^CbarUtomana,'^^  in  which  he  attempts  to  estei^ ' 
bli^iHateUsal  science  upon  atomic  principlei^.  A  simito' 
treatise  was  pnbUshed  by  6.  B.  De  Samcto  RtmUtna,  a 
pt^^iai^n  ait  Faria,  under  ibe  title  of  Pbysica  A  ScholHs- 
ti^'JUek  Ubtratap^^  ^'  Physics  rescued  from  Scholaiititi 

r33|^  doctrine  of  atoms  and  a  vacuum  has  been^mbmc^l^ 
by  tbe.mpst  cBminent  modem*  philosophers.    Hugyens  \ji\^- 
1^0^  it, to  ex.plain  the^  cause  of  gravitation,  and  Xe^vtoii 
d4lpiteatijlto  bis  tbeoty  of  natural  philosophy.* 

'  '*  'Bndd.  Hist  Ph.  p.  376.    Morhoff:  t  ii.  p.  273.  «  Paf.  1678,      . 

'**'  Lind.  1654.  71  Lugd.  Bat.  1684.  12». 

»*  Vid^M.  Mercklin.  lindeo.  Renov.  p.  554.    Leltre  critir|ue  etfiiato^  , 
riftte^dtf  laVie  GiMMi|dl»  Pm*.  1737. 12».    Dcssclii  BIbl.  Bclg.    Miiteus 
<^^.ficr-  B<JC  xvi,  0,  387.    Simon  Bibl.  crit  P.  iv.  p.  lOe.    StoH,  HHt.  ' 
L^  P.,  iu  o.  2.  §  48.    Gcvard.  do.  Uries.  Di«8.  <Je  Ojusend.  7Vaji  nd  Riiki^ ) 
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BOOK  IX. 

OF  MODERN  PHILOSOPHERS,  WHO  HAVE 
ATTEMPTED  NEW  METHODS  OF  PHILOSO- 
PHlZINa 


CHAR  I. 

OF  MODBRN  SCErTIGS. 

T  ROM  (he  first  revival  of  letters,  the  philosophical  world 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  entirely  occupied  in  restor- 
ing the  Sectarian  philosophy  of  the  ancients.  Learned 
men  were  either  too  diffident  of  their  talents  to  suppose 
themselves  capable  of  any  new  discoveries,  too  indolent 
to  attempt  them,  or  too  m^ch  prejudiced  in  favour  of  an* 
tiquity  to  suppose  it  possible  that  any  improvement  could 
be  made  upon  Grecian  wisdom.  During  the  course  of  se- 
veral centuries,  only  a  few  enterprising  or  eccentric  ge- 
niuses arose,  who  ventured  to  disengage  themselves  from 
the  ydke  of  authority,  and  presumed  to  think  it  possible^ 
that,  with  the  same  natural  faculties  which  the  ancients  en- 
joyed, and  with  the  example  before  them  both  of  their  suc- 
cesses and  failures,  new  and  important  advances  mi^t  be 
made  in  knowledge.  Of  these,  some,  availing  themselves 
of  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  stores  of  ancient  philoso-  • 
phy,  and  at  the  same  time  exerting  their  own  talents  with 
a  happy  union  of  freedom  and  caution,  made  important 
improvements  in  philosophy.  Whilst  others,  either  on  tlie 
one  side  through  an  excessive  confidence  in  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind,  or  on  the  other  through  too  much  dis- 
trust of  their  weakness,  forsook  the  straight  path  of  rational 
inquiry,  and  lost  themselves  in  the  mazes  of  sceptidsa 
er  enthusiasm.  Vanity  has  indined  some  to  contradict 
every  decisiim  of  philosophy,  and  hastily  to  conclude  tte 
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olij^tjons  agaiiifit  received  epinicHis,  wbich  tbeir  fertile 
uaagioations  have  sugg^ested^  to  be  unanswerable ;  and  it 
lias  prompted  others  to  make  high  pretensions  to  Divine 
Illumination^  and  to  forsake  plain  and  simple  truth  in  the 
Bearcb  of  the  obscurities  of  mysticism.  On  the  contrary, 
a  timid^  indolent,  /^rlvol^le^'  tender  has  often  disposed 
men  to  prefer  the  easy  task  of  raising  difficulties  and  cavils, 

"^t^i^/iW^P^^  cqurse  of  patiewt.stjjdy.  And  tiie  same 
Vem|>er,  united  Vith  a  gloomy  cast' of  im^natidn;  W  led 
many  to  mistake  the  dreams  of  mysticism 'fet  Df^iAe  wis- 
dom, f^om  these  founiaing  have  arisen  the  two  princi- 
pal errors  of  the  human  ^nderst^ding,  scepticism  and 
enthusiasm.  ; 

Modem  Scepticism  differs  in  many  respects  from  ancient 
Pyrrhonism, and appeaisin Bevend di&rent forms.  Some 
have  wlmliy  ikraetl  tha  puwiT  of  ihe  human  i|n- 
a'standing  to  investigate  truth  ;  and,  with  the  ^cient 
~  rhoaists,  have  attempted  to  bring  into  discredit  both 
irinciplcs  and  the  method  of  rcasoniiig  which  have 
compioiilj  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
S^ers  have  busied  thcmscNes  in  starting  doubts  and  diffi- 
ciilties  nil  particular  topics  of  inqitiry^  and  endeavoured 
|0  invoke  cv^ry  subject  in  uncertainty.    WliUst  others^ 

Jioro  r  aritlous  than  the  rest,  havfi  made  use  of  the  wea- 
Djis  ill'  scepticism  against  the  hypolbctiari  method  of  in- 
fest igatiiig  truth,  for  the  general  puq>osc  of  c orbing  the 
*  iirrogant!e  of  dogmatlsTtii  or  with  tlic  particular  desigJi  of 
tumifig  tlic  study  of  nature  out  of  the  channel  of  cofijec- 
Uw^  into  that  of  experiment.  In  theology,  scepticism  is 
MNi  iiTiHs  labouring^  on  the  one  hand,  to  overturn  the 
-:l  r^  i\  I  (lificc  qf  Divine  revelation,  and  sometiines,  on  the 
Uj  stipport  the  interest  of  superstition,  or  of  fana- 
i.. ,  ;a,  by  decbuQlitig  on  tfio  itnbecllity  of  human  reason. 
*|^tiouijh  our  limits  will  not  pcmut  us  to  relate  at  ftiU 
wj^ih  tht  liishH  V  of  modem  scepticism/  we  cannot » ton^ 
stt^itly  ^^  itli  our  pUn^  oniit  to  mention  some  of  the  more 
jrated  Sceptics  who  liavc  appeared  since  the  roTiva} 

\n  mmm  5ill  ni  B^^t>Mmtrfr  t^^if  Int.    ni  *j«  ^i  * 
\ou  II.  3 1  '  n        J 
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Francis  Sanchez,*  a  Portaguese  physician^  bom  in  the 
year  1562,  after  having  studied  in  Friance  and  Italy,  be- 
came a  preceptor  in  philosophy  in  the  college  of  Thou- 
lon^.  According  to  the  established  law  of  the  college, 
be  lectored  upon  Peripatetic  principles;  but  his  penetrate 
ing  genius,  superior  to  vulgar  prejudices,  could  not  satisfy 
itself  with  a  kind  of  philosophy  replete  wifli  vague  opSnibiid, 
and  rather  fitted  to  obstruct  than  to  facilitate  the  purstdt 
of  knowledge.  The  fate  of  Peter  Ramus,  who,  about 
this  tune,  fell  a  victim  to  the  resentment  of  the  Aristote- 
lians, prevented  him,  however,  from  hazarding  a  direct 
attack  upon  their  system ;  and  he  determined  to  take  the 
more' general  ground  of  scepticism,  in  opposition  to*  dog- 
matists of  every  sect.  In  a  work,  De  muUum  nobiU  et 
prima  universali  Scientia,  qiwd  nihil  scitur,^  "  On  the  very 
excellent  and  first  universal  Science,  that  nothing  is 
known,*'  he  reprobates  the  confidence  of  those  philosophers 
who  a-dviemce,  as  indubitable  and  fundamental  truths,  such 
principles  as  are  in  their  nature  exceedingly  doubtful. 
This  treatise,  which  was  chiefly  intended  as  an  attack 
upon  the  Scholastic  philosophy,  but  extends  its  hostilities 
even  to  the  foundations  of  science^  discovers  much  learn- 
ing and  ingenuity. 

With|  different  views  was  the  cause  of  Scepticism  es- 
poused by  Jeram  Hernhaym,  a  learned  abbot  of  Prague, 
who  wrote  a  book  De  Typho  Generis  Humani,^  *'  On  the 
vain  Glory  of  Human  Nature,"  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  expose  the  presumption,  uncertainty,  and  falsehood  of 
human  science ;  a  work,  as  the  author  professes,  written 
for  the  relief  of  the  unlearned,  and  for  the  admonition  of 
tibe  learned.  The  evident  design  of  this  writer  was  to  de- 
preciate human  learning  as  inimical  to  Divine  wisdom, 
and  to  recommend  an  indolent  life  as  the  only  way  to  at- 
tain perfection  and  felicity.  As  the  most  effectual  cure  of 
philosophical  vianity,  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  aU  the 
vices  of  mankind  are  to  be  ultimately  traced  up  to  human 
science.  He  maintains  the  absolute  imbecility  of  the  hu- 
man understanding,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  information 
from  the  senses,  and  ascribes  every  appearance  of  wisdom 

*  JUymaiHl.  D«lass.  Prsef.  Op.    N.  Anton.  Bibl.  Hisp.  p.  7612.    Bajle« 
'  Frankf.  1618.    Rotterd.  1649.  '  Prague,  1670.  4to. 
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ajnong  men  to  Bupematural  Divine  illuminations.  Tbe 
scepticism  of  this  writer  appears  to  have  been  the  effect 
of  perverted  piety,  and  may  serve  to  prove,  that  religion 
itself  is  no  sure  guide  to  men  who  disclaim  the  use  and  au- 
tUhpnty  of  reason. 

Scepticism  found  a  much  more  able  and  elegant  advo- 
cate in  Francis  Vayer  de  la  Mothe,^  justly  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  age.  He  was^  boni  at 
Paris,  in  the  year  1586.  His  literary  merit  recommended 
faim  to  the  attention  of  the  great,  and  he  was  appointed ' 
.preceptor  to  the  Dauphin  in  1652.  He  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  the  celebrated  French  ministers,  the  cardinals 
Sichlieu  and  Mazarin.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-six. 
In  the  writings  of  Vayer  are  found  an  elegance  of  geniusj 
and  extent  of  reading,  which  has  obtained  him  tlic  appel- 
lation of  the  Modern  Plutarch.  Of  his  numerous  works, 
those  which  chiefly  mark  his  sceptical  turn  are,  his  trea- 
tise "  On  the  Philosophy  of  the  Heathens,"  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  senses ;  and  his  ^'  Five 
Dialogues,"  under  the  name  of  Oratius  Tubero,  in  which 
he  applauds  the  Sceptic  philosophy.  To  these  were  after- 
wards added  four  other  dialogues,  which  breathe  the  same 
spurit.  Vayer  was  an  avowed  advocate  for  scepticism  in 
every  branch  of  science ;  and  though,  like  many  other 
vniters  of  the  same  school,  be  professed  great  reverence 
for  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  inferred  the  necessity 
of  revelation  from  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  knowledge, 
he  nevertheless  fell  under  the  censure  of  impiety.  Among 
his  disciples  were  Sorbiere,  who  translated  part  of  Sextus 
Empiricus  into  French;  and  Fotichier,  who  wrote  a  "  His- 
tory of  the  Academic  Philosophy."^ 

Another  celebrated  defender  of  Scepticism  was  Peter 
Daniel  Ilnet,'^  bom  of  an  illustrious  family  at  Caen,  in  the 
year  1630.  After  passing  through  the  usual  course  of  ju- 
venile learning,  in  which  he  discovered  no  inconsiderable 
talent  for  poetry,  he  applied  with  great  diligence  to  the 
study  of  mathematics  and  philosophy  under  a  Jesuit,  teeter 

•  PcHison.  Hist,  de  I'Ac.  Fr.  p.  234.    Baylc.    Boileau,  Sat.  iv. 

•  Op.  EtI.  Sox  Tomis,  Par.  1069. 

f  Huet.  clc  rebns  ad  eum  |)crtincntibas,  Ed.  1718.  Hag.     Niceron. 
Mem.  t.  1. 
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Mambnin.  Hie  Cartecdan  philosopliy  being  now  gOB^- 
rally  received,  Haet  eagerly  embraced  it,  and  for  sereral 
years  tontinaed  eealoualy  attached  to  this  new  systen. 
At  a  more  mature  age,  however,  when  he  came  to  examine 
its  fomidations  more  accmrately,  he  saw  reason  to  abandon 
it  as. a  visionary  fabric.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  order 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  study  of  antiquity,  the  de»re  of 
which  was  excited  by  reading  GeograpJda  SacrOy  tlii6 
^  Sacred  Greograpfay,"  of  the  learned  Bochart,  whose  per- 
sonal  friendship  he  enjoyed,  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages  became  the  principal  object  of  his  at- 
tention. In  the  university  of  Paris,  to  which  he  removed 
about  the  age  of  twenty,  he  devoted  himself  almost  entirely 
io  society,  and  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  many 
learned  men,  among  whom  were  Petau,  Labbe,  Cossart^ 
Vavassor,  and  Rapin.  With  Petau,  in  particular,  he 
passed  much  of  his  time.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
S]^lendour  of  his  diction,  and  the  variety  of  his  erudition  ; 
but  he  confesses,  that  in  weighing  the  arguments  which  be 
offered  in  support  of  his  dogmas,  he  perceived  in  them  a 
degree  of  wesJcness  and  ambiguity,  which  obliged  tiim  to 
suspend  his  assent,  and  inclined  him  towards  scepticism. 
Naturally  excelling  rather  in  genius  than  in  judgment,  and 
the  vigour  of  his  understanding  havijdg  been  rather  re- 
pressed than  improved  by  an  immense  variety  of  reading, 
Huet  found  his  mind  too  feeble  to  master  the  difficulties 
of  metaphysical  and  theological  studies,  and  concluded 
fliat  his  want  of  success  in  the  search  after  truth  was  owing, 
not  to  any  peculiar  infelicity  in  his  own  case,  but  to  the 
general  imbecility  of  the  human  mind. 

With  this  bias  towards  scepticism  Huet  entered  upo& 
his  travels.  His  friend  Bochart  having,  through  the  re- 
commendation of  Isaac  Vossius,  been  invited  by  that  cele- 
brated patroness  of  learning,  Christina,  daughter  of  Giis- 
tavus  Adolphus,  Huet  accompanied  him.  On  their  way» 
they  passed  through  Holland  and  Denmark,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  most  celebrated  scholars  of  these 
countries.  The  queen,  upon  their  arrival,  received  them 
with  every  mark  of  attention.  Huet,  during  his  stay  in 
Stockholm,  was  usually  occupied  in  examining  the  ancient 
manuscripts  in  the  royal  library,  and  made  such  use  of  his 
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tfnie  a^  proved  tery  advantageous  to  the  learned  i^odd; 
He  copied  certaiii  commentaries  of  Origenj,  which  he  a& 
terwards  published  and  illosti^ated  with  excellent  notes^  tx^ 
filaining  the  history  and  opinions  of  that  celebrated  father. 
Having  visited  on  his  >¥ay  several  seminaries  of  learnings 
lie  retomed  to  Caen>  where  he  retiained  for  a  time,  and 
alter  completing  his  Originenia,  wrote  his  dialogue  De  Ift- 
terpretatUme  et  Claris  tnterpretibus, ''  On  Translations  and 
famous  Translators,"  which  was  well  received  in  &e  learn- 
ed world.    Here  he  also  institnted  a  society  for  the  im-^ 
provement  of  natural  pUlosophy  and  anatomy,  whichi 
through  die  interest  of  Colbert,  was  liberally  endowed  by 
flic  king,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  phi- 
losophical experiments  and  anatomical  dissections.  About 
tins  time  Huet  formed  a  friendship  with  Cormissus,  presi^ 
dent  of  the  senate  of  Aix,  who  came  to  reside  at  Caen. 
This  new  intimacy  very  much  contributed  to  confirm  Huef 
in  his  propensity  towards  scepticism.     For  Cormissus> 
who  was  well  read  in  ancient  philosophy,  was  a  great 
admirer  of  the  Pyrrhonic  sect,  and  earnestly  recommended 
to  his  friend  the  study  of  Pyrrhonism  in  the  institutes  of 
Sextus  Empiricus. 

The  literary  reputation  of  Huet  procured  him  the  notice 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  who,  by  the  advice  of  Colbert, 
appointed  him,  together  with  Bossuet,  preceptor  to  the 
Dauphin.  Upon  this  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  the  la*- 
bours  of  his  new  ofElce  did  not  prevent  him  from  prosecuting 
his  private  studies.  It  was  in  this  situation  that  he  wrote 
ids  celebrated  defence  of  the  Christian  religion,  entitled 
Demonstratio  EvangeKca, ''  A  Demonstration  of  the  Truth 
of  Christiamty,"  in  which  he  undertakes  to  exhibit  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity  in  a  geometrical  form;  a  work, 
which  indeed  discovers  great  erudition,  but  in  which  the 
judicious  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  writer  was  more  de- 
sirous to  display  his  learning,  than  to  establish  the  Christian 
fidth  upon  rational  grounds.  In  his  preface  to  this  work> 
he  maintains  at  large  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  know- 
ledge, whether  derived  from  the  senses  or  from  reason,  and 
declares  it  as  his  opinion,  that  those  methods  of  philoso- 
phizing which  lead  to  a  suspension  of  judgment  are  by  no 
means  hostile  to  Christianity,  but  serve  to  prepare  the  mind 
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for  an  implicit  submission  to  Divine  revelation,  which  it  is 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  establish  by  argumentaJdon  without 
tibe  grace  of  God.  Accordingly  he  professes  to  write  bis 
^'  Demonstration/  merely  as  an  extraneous  and  adventi- 
tious support  to  faiths  by  means  of  which  the  mind  may  be 
more  easily  inclined  to  submit  itself  to  the  authority  of 
Christ. 

After  having  passed  ten  years  at  court,  Huet,  at  the  age 
of  forty-five,  retired  into  monastic  life,  and  was  chosen 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Alnet.  In  this  tranquil  retreat 
he  prosecuted  the  design  he  had  long  formed  of  defending 
the  Sceptic  philosophy,  and  wrote  a  work  entitled  Questi- 
ones  AlnetancB,^  "Alnetanc  Queries,"  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  fix  the  respective  limits  of  reason  and  faith,  and 
maintains,  that  the  dogmas  and  precepts  of  each  have  no 
alliance,  and  that  there  is  nothing,  however  contradictory 
to  common  sense,  or  to  good  morals,  which  has  not  been 
received,  and  which  we  may  not  be  bound  to  receive,  as  a 
dictate  of  faith.  He  honestly  confesses,  that  he  wrote  this 
work  to  establish  the  authority  of  tradition  against  the  em- 
pire of  reason.  On  the  same  principle,  and  witbi  no  better 
success,  he  attempted  to  refute  the  principles  of  the  Car- 
tesian philosophy,  in  his  Censura  PhilosopMce  CartesiatuB,^ 
'*  Censure  of  the  Cartesian  Philosophy;"  he  also  wrote  a 
treatise,  X>6  Fabulis  Ronianensibus,^^  "  On  Romance ;"  and 
another,  De  Navigationibus  Solomonis,  *'  On  the  Voyages 
of  Solomon,"  which  obtained  him  much  applause  among 
the  learned. 

In  the  year  1692,  Huet  wa§  advanced  to  the  episcopal 
see  of  Avranchas ;  but  after  a  few  years  he  resigned  this 
honour,  and  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Fontenay.  He  spent 
^s  last  days  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Paris,  and  left  his 
valuable  library  as  a  legacy  to  their  society.  He  died  in 
the  year  1721.  After  his  death  appeared  minutes  of  his 
life,  under  the  title  of  Commentarmm  de  Rebus  ad  eum  per- 
tjmeatibus,  *^  A  Commentary  on  his  own  Afiairs,"  written 
by  himself  in  his  old  age,  and  ^'  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Weakness  of  the  Human  Understanding,"  in  which  the 
sceptical  spirit,  which  followed  Huet  through  every  change 
of  situation,  appears  in  its  full  vigour.   Of  this  work,  which 

•  Ed.  Lips.  1719.  4to.  »  Paris,  1G70.  '«>  Par.  1(&4. 
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Kfas  originany  written  in  French,  the  anther  left  behind  him 
a  Latin  translation.  Little  is  done  in  this  treatise  more 
than  to  exhibit  the  chief  heads  of  the  Sceptic  philosophy, 
as  given  by  Sextus  Empiricns,  and  to.  collect  from  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  such  particulars  as  might  seem  to  recom- 
mend the  Pyrrhonic  method  of  philosophizing,  and  prove 
ike  insufficiency  of  the  human  mind  to  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  truth. 

On  the  whole,  though  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  Huet, 
on  account  of  his  great  learning  and  fertile  genius,  may 
justly  claim  to  have  his  name  preserved  with  honour  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  several  circumstances  must  prevent  us 
from  ranking  him  among  the  first  philosophers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Better  qualified  to  accumulate  testimonies 
than  to  i|ivestigate  truth,  and  more  disposed  to  raise  diffi- 
culties than  to  solve  them,  he  was  an  injudicious  advocate 
for  a  good  cause.  If  we  are  notvery  much  mistaken^  Huet 
did  not  strictly  adhere  to  the  Scholastic  art  of  reasoning 
which  he  had  learned  in  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits ;  other- 
wise he  must  have  seen,  that  there  can  be  no  room  for  faith, 
or  for  what  he  artfully  conceals  under  that  name,  the  au- 
thority of  the  church,  if  every  criterion  of  truth  be  rejected, 
and'  human  reason  be  pronounced  a  blind  and  fallacious 
guide. 

Not  inferior  to  Huet  in  learning,  and  much  his  ^uperipr 
in  strength  of  judgment  and  keenness  of  wit,  was  Peter 
Bdyle,^^  justly  reckoned  one  of  the  most  powerful  advo- 
cates for  Pyrrhonism.  He  was  bom  at  Carlat,  in  Foix,  in 
the  year  1647.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  reformed 
church,  and  instructed  him  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, and  in  other  branches  of  learning,  till  he  was  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  when  he  entered  upon  his  academic 
studies  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Thoulouse.  So  insatiable 
was  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  that  by  incessant  application 
he  impaired  his  constitution,  and  was  twice  in  danger  of 
losing  his  life ;  notwithstanding  which,  with  return  of  health 
his  love  of  study  returned,  and  he  read  with  great  avidity 
authors  both  ancient  and  modem  in  every  branch  of  learn- 
ings   Among  the  ancients  his  principal  fovourite  was  Phi- 
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1^0  d^^tf^K^RifHWIQMriW.         [4<}WB3t. 

^>  d^vy  Wl«aW'(lte'ldiigdotm;iAiifi>iiMb6cltJM^ 
.Ij«ycr^«E'«.-^tie«e  te^staaisd  Htd  £leite4Mp[bfd«^]]te4#d 

-B»diM^«f>  *ie:woit>teKitied^ben^  «iD^i8<iMefl|%A%iN6t 

't'^Wlte^giQnof  Pan8»raBd.'iHfflm»tw}>i|r^te«  iMge^ 

^H^ttlilqatwai>M-*B}entCTed>i«tt>.a<ooi>rftf»syd^^ 

«iitaMMiffisiitolag>DbildntM«ni>SIQ  g»ti!HBiWfeheili»PMWI  a 
oiflijiUo^  >fa*Ba|»qdift<iitsttl[>iSt»itfe  t|»ft»faB8»tiJiMlC(ff''- 

HahcrirfltBntaiBkTiPiidaitftsf  flillil^lJ^m^nfV^iPimtatll^ 
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theaBteatjrofoiieofhiifoffwr  t^qMl^f  be  mMtei  olioira  of 
JMtcudaA  M  faia  plM#.^  seaMeno^  wltem^  with  ivsdmjii 
^  Im  fimiifM  a  new  school.    Ho  now  published  .1^  treatise^ 
•wdikii^  in  (be  year  3bSBl»  he  bad  writt6ii,  bvt  could  not  (d>^ 
taiftlioenoe  to  inriat  at  Paris,  bis  ^^  Thoiq^hts  On  ComtiMf 
4voik  Deplete  witb/raiious  leaming,  and well.adapted  to 
«qpose  fbefoUy  of-superstitton.    Ibis  was  succeeded  by  a 
^  CiitiealDisniBtion  on  Maimbwg's  History^  Calvim 
kmif  in  which  fiie  author  employs  the  Cartesian  weapons 
i^iabist  tfie  Bondsb  church.    Alth6u|^  the  work  W»  so 
imeft  w«ilfea>  that  Jhe  Prmce  af  Ctmdk  oonfessed  himself 
M^jfated  with  It,  and.  even  Maimburg  acknowledged  it  to 
be  an  excellent  book,  it  was  ordered  to  be  pulilidy  burnt 
atParis.    Nerisrtheiess  it  had  many  leaders  and  jMhnirors* 
'  The  Deputation  vAmdk  Bayle  had  now  acquired  as  .a 
writer,  enooiiraged  1dm  to  undertake  a  literary  jouitml; 
mider  tte  tifle  of  Jimtmlbf  de  la  Repmbttque  du  iMret, 
^  £ilelligence  ftom  the  BqmMic  of  Xjettera,"'  in  which  be 
UBdevtook  to  jrevi0W  flie.mostimpoEtaatnBW  pnblicatipiuu 
Ha  did  notcontoht  himself,  in  this  work,  with  a  baiTMi  de^* 
tafl  of  contents,  but  freely  passed  his  judgmi^nt  upon  the 
Bbsrit  of  authors,  and  often  iliustiated  the  subject  <m  which 
fliey  treated  by  oi^;inal  obsenrations.    This  work,  which 
was  begun  in  1684,  is  jui^y  esteemed  one  of  tlie  most  Ta<- 
luaMettteraiyjoanials extant.  .It  was  afterwwdts:  eentii' 
nned  hy  Basaage^  under  die  tide  otSKsMre  de^  Ouvra0e$ 
)bt  AiMm, '<  The  History  of  the  Works  of  the  Leai^ 
b  a  metaphysical  dispute  iridch  arose  in  Ranee,  between 
Amand  and  MaUebnmcfae,  on  Fleasuee,  fiayte^lefended 
MUlebmncba.    He  wroie^  a  treatise  on  tcderation,  entitled, 
5f  ▲  nilosopUcal  Conui(ielitary  on  the  Words  of  CAijst-^ 
Ccpfq^tbemto^omain,^  in  iriiich  he  defend^  ttm  cause 
<tf  tfie  Protestante  wjtth  great  eloquence,  but  with  somuck 
Aoedoii,  as  to  oflfend  the  more  orthodox  of  the  Protestants 
IheaoelTes,  and  anumg  the  iwt  his  £rirad  and  coUeaguo 
Jarien,  widi^wlKMahe'  had-a  long  and  severe  couteM.    To 
console  hinHself  under  the  vexatioas  which  he  expmeneed 
from  tbis  and  other  causes,  Bayle  undertook  the  design  of 
wiitmg ''  An  Historical  an^  Critical  Dictionary  ;*"  a  woi^ 
which  be  liTed  to  complete,  and  whicji  remains  as  the  ^ef 
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nkonxaOBiiii  of  His  learning,  gtitAvB,  and  wit,  and  an  iiidiiiNi- 
table  proof  of  his  propcsMtjr^MWil)  Soepticism.    The  two 
first  volmnes  of  this  work  appeared  in  the  year  1697,  and, 
contrary  to  tM^^^^iiB^d  ihmU  jda^^i^iv^fir^  ^Ire  pablisbed 
Willi  bU  name,     Tbi;^  work  co^^t^i^  ifiQUfP9f|^|4j^^^ 
tioii$of  the  history  of  philosopl^,  bot^>^u^^/eyiit^4i)^ 
and  treats  many  i^jflif-ni*  point >^^f^  f^  .^^P^f^f  9,)N|rWW^ 
able  critic.   But  the  author  is  ja^tly,  qipj^sui:^  fftK^p^^f^^/flg[ 
a  iUgrei^  of  latitude^  iacon^istcat  with  |y>pd,nyffl^?»yiyi^ytjig^ 
cency.    In  the  second  editioa  <>f  tbi^)AV0rl^»r.pi;^^^4 'ffl 
17p3p  Hie  author  ^ent  it  farili  ohMtis^  .amfiu^lei^  ^INf^^M 
largied.     It  was  published  in  Eo^pUab  by  Si  die  la  ^Qp^^ln 
1709.    Bayle's  sceptical  spirit  fiirther,app^ax^  jpji,  i^fOHtHfft 
versy  which  he  held  towards  the  closp  #f.|us.di£ai;ivcitb^'i^ffi 
Clerc  and  others^  on  the  doctrine, a4yiu^QQdrl>;«C«t|tWff^ 
Of '^Plastic  Kature/'  and  "  (to  thaQxigwof  Jp;i#,"H^Wlr 
^"^^On  the  Manichtean  System."    Tb^  p(qi^^,;ff^^^^ 
which  these  coptroyersies  are  carried,  p|^, rare  Jf^CPPtifnfiN9'. 
ad  Provincialem  qmndam,  «^  Apawei:!|s4Q  ^./[KfliiawP^m^^ 
cial ;"  and  EntrHiem  de  Maxime^ M,  ^Aww/ICfo^  J^^gnm 
of  Maxiinus  and  Tlieniistius/* , ,  In{t)^e«mi4^(^^  tI|B0O,f^^t 
i^ts  4nd  labours  Bayle  died,  ia.theiyear470ftf>   vt'  Sus  U\(, 

Every  impartial  judge  will  acJoioidedgCb^itiM  A^  MMr 
a  man  of  strong  judgment,  live ly.imagjp^lM^b  119^ 
tion,  and  extemiive  learning,  pis.  friei^  .^^:^  l)mft,,,tp^f 
for  many  personal  virtues.  At  t^e  wme  4iff>0 itr>mwMWr> 
C9nfcssed,  that  his  writings  bebrajfr  A  miiHt  WFTC^CVW^I^)^ 
Utile  reverence  for  religion,  and  t^d  to  f^g^-^f*  ^jf^%  ifcjiiyi  ^fe 
ficepticism  which  is  most  pernicious. 

Upon  a  comparison  of  llic  writings  of  modeni  ScapltcSnt 
it  wfll  appear,  that  they  have  adopted  this  method  of  phi+.^ 
losopbizing  upon  very  different  grounds^  and  lor  ditleiviit  i 
purposes:  but  in  whatever  form  Scepticism  appe^M's^/Ot^l 
irom  whatever  cause  it  springs,  it  may  bo  conlideoUy  pn^rrfi 
nounced  hostile  to  true  philosophy ;  for  its  obvious,  t^n^jt 
d^y  is  to  invalidate  every  principle  ot  huuiaji  knowledl&eiti 
to  destroy  every  criterion  of,  truth,  and  U>  im4oimnQ.4b4||} 
foundations  of  all  science^  humaji  and  Divine^f,^,    shh  Irpirl 

ViUc  Melanges  de  Lit  t  ii.  p,  328.  Croix  da  Maine  Bibl.  de  France 
IK  84.  Budd.  Isagog.  L  H  e.l.>  M%iMl  MM  Univ.  t.  xv.  p.  380* 
Croasaz.  £\amen  Pyrrhonliini. 
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-UffctbAi  ITS  btui  Jiw  bnis  ,aumd^ ;  ^mo'^is^I  eui  io  i/f;iiimaoixf 
owi  driT  fffRi  uiq  io8  (JBA^iHif>qoia  «nl  lo  iooiq  aldirt 
,bfrfl  ^'v^bl  ti^a/  arii  nr  boii;  •qqs  ;hiow  aiiil  io  ^amwlov  iaift 
fwdaildiiq  oi^Jf'  WiR^^W.ftM'  lff*»9SeBH»WMl  oj  x-^mino^ 

»^ptt!<^b][ftiy  has  its  Scylla  of  Sccptrcism,  it  has  also  if^s 
OfifiW^  WtiTst  some,  in  shaking  oft'ttie 

««a«lj^ifejttdicc  in  fkVonf  of  tti^  Grcdslji  dogmatiyi^,  tcU 
fi^ifirj^^^cions  error  of  rejecting  at  once  the  authority 
bmh4SPiifeastl)ii  and  ret'clation,  others  were  of  opipion,  that 
We  birfj^Vttoidy  for  the  weakness  of  thfe  human  nnderst^pet- 
tSj^wlA  TO  *Mavc  recontse  to  Divine  revelation  for  iOt  ptii 
Hkc^fH^M  Us  well  as  theological  knoTpvlcdgc,     DespUing^ 
tB^^^f  6f  fe^mn  as  a  dim  tapcr^  whoHy  incapable  of 
dMc#ffefiritf 'flic  path  nf  truth,  these  pTiilosophers  have  cou-r 
fiMmWtf  ¥ea jii&n  and  rcTelatioD,  two  sources  of  tnoivle'^ffc 
itliRhjte^^  tliey  proceed  from  the  same  Author,  have 
tfifeiiMSHfcit limits  arid  nses.    Among  tliose  who  IiaTc  cho- 
^Kffflil|%em)d  of  philosophizing,  some  have  professed  to 
aftHWlfe*yiyinfielvest6  the  literal  meaning  of  Scripture,  anif 
tflMfflftwiiii  io  d^fve  a:  system  of  physics  from  the  writings 
0PMd!i(^|^  aWd'  froth  other  parts  of  the  Sacred  VoTunies  ; 
and  others,  disdaining  to  employ  reason  ereii  as  a  hand- 
riMBa^SfcVAWition,  hard  pfetended  to  derive  their  kuow- 
teflflWif  j^Kffbsdphy  from  imriiediate  inspiration  j  and/iiegJ 
le@fibg({M  fltiral  sense  of  f?crjpture,  have,  hy  tJic  help  of 
al!ig(*ifJ^'aBrftJtod  its  langitagc  to  their  enthusiastic  nofions. 
TitoTo»M«*Mifev  be  called  Saiplural  PMosophers,  (he  tat- 

In  the  class  of  Scripftiral  Pkilosop^ersi  We^io  not  meai^ 
M'inbM^^  (h^m  who  haves  applied  the  Sectarian  pliiftsp- 
pliy  to  tlie  taplansltion  of  Scripture,  or  the  Uhislratjon  o^ 
it^' doctrine,  which  was  done  very  successfVLtly,  both  in^ 
Id^riwd^hysic^,  by  Alstea,  Gla^^;  t^alisms,  Bochart^*( 
a^a  others;^  nor  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  shew  tlie  ^ 
agreement  of  their  system  of  philosophy,  or  of  Uie  general 
ptIiiilpWs' <rf  i*asdh  and  the  naiumi  law  6f  tnorality,  with 
tIi*»1flodtr^e  of  Scriptnre.    Under  the  appellation  of  Scrips 
tnral  Fhilosopheris,  we  only  mean  to  comprehend  those  who, 
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*i)4&^^llitle^'Mf Utalfeii  4o  tbenlidehr«84k')itaA!fit  JtoiMfiBpcetUt 
vfaQr suited  to'tokM^^.ftApr}  i»ho  kavwJmlLiMto^iatihT 

iu.)|ieIfin£(t«tMM!«f  IQiiis  ■olaM  ^yHofJawnafcuiM  iliii  iiiiii 
KMtij  1i»>dM»' CiMMon;*  p«eBi4Mit  oC^flicriaBfl^'  aSfi^iift, 

AristoteliaD  philosophy,  and  detenniiied^jiat  HbmnlfiiBisotiS 
-■Mtw^  -liiM*  tt>«dy:iip«f»4bB.at<Motiic£8Miito||ii9di*rit< 
itif^^ithan  iqMOi^idafiiriMKof  th*  i*iwi«««fcii«*tfit«njfl»B^ 
4i^lwH,  JBv«a  to  hfa'CTplynMianiofiSpri^yiB  toif<(hiwd 
.tO)id«tt'ln^««iitMK»oC  pliiklsapIfioaftanleAQfdqftApM^ 
tatiod;'.  ^I»'  A'Ooikr  enliliBd  ^Jbtm^^mhn  (fkinAeaSlmA- 
MtMae  tfataxWoBk}," ,  hq  detfcnd  hw  fhyidteKAddbwikJroia 
Itha  SiCTlytte^yiad^*kJlf(adw<A'jU»tt<»gMMbw|^^ 
-4fkf>fcfM*aii«<i  F<tt|8^  -^  Modsdt/iulsi^t^ia»'.^IttBiir]MMl 
iCteMiaiuHdloBc^^/  te  ,piiainMMoU>  iMuttuClnbititeili*- 
'MilatBBi9£|)taMqw>.afaBMric,tliigiG^  aBMMf«i»,T)ftiB<:JHriih 
iCaimuKi'ViBf^  jdlned-Hoiric  iiMMM(]ii*»fad«oir^<ttynMbr 
A<aAlbi»aidiailitt  1636^:«r]Ha  heiliiMl,  inUi fifli^hipB*. 
JMMfc  jiH)^<fti|Mdftg  .liWiHr,S  bejindertphtit  te;di^i|BB«e 
Tfiflfnuntn'itfplqlorifiphjj  jwinpgnjitnnnj  tiBdimndiriiioifi— i 
^  ^fUMoiiSan.ftiteBii'm  Jit^  cnideb  ■hnrriwiintpniliit 
ftnti^  4liai»««BKd<i«dgin4at  ^iThtaKi  mi^tfniteni:itMlM. 
4tm  bdbia  oCIthe.teoipd  Sckqptaiiw  aajMB^MMMttdsriiits 
«e*l«diiHd«rj!iiHtdp  viOatf^iesi  pFeludadiio  Aldtionhita 

4Jg(dadiBfqrtfitfdmqfow>yd*)ag()apsaidtIatfay«^  o^Sb 
.d»tMt(>^-d  ifiMdiiwi<ftliionkiPhaoaoph9j^  ««<yfaftM9 
-BaMaitodlitrieoidiawgtanBli  ■>^-ii>i  tj>  f.mciq/  >  oil     .Kyi$b 

■"i-ftuAL^ik Wftftfl'PtfB.  »th;?j(#."'"  ♦'"< ^••♦jiilfeufc'Wlik 
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.■Mfcoi^l  ,a>»mcmwmiHHiimiinitf.  ('Aid 
foi»»pi  Jhiwiiin(ii>iiiKJHiwiijin[Diiiiilii  H9n^i»  msmlUr 

'Ikuuimmi^'.JtiitiirTtmmitA. ^FhffHUta^ mttmmon  nmx^H^iut. 

■tyjaiad>wi»;<iad)4tf  l(alBMa.L»tr,>h9>r(F«iMM(iiM<Mf«f 

l<>(y{Mil>»uwil  tnit|fc'-)ii>m  .'.!■■  ;-.t:  .-y!  / ('n  nfih1o*8hA' 

-thiuh»iiy4Mi8A[ytaiaa8nifl^<iiih|iir»l»wftrfah  te  |m1im» 
-•Bi&|omii*faiaalminiit«iMMoaMe.€Miii^^       artHimffili 

-«MiiMitk«it)tr«  {RRbM^ttaelfifafldaaihMttidbAlniQttoiiBt 
aoiMmfiM>t)UUm^  a»  SosiiA  pUySittiaa/Itwft  itb1<»t» 

-«ii«|iimdthikti«#«ie^4BeaiM4,  ik  'ki^ifamV^baitlMM%k 
ilMflbh:dle,«itoUii<raB  feiairid/'iAiiMhniayjtWfiftdgHanfcaf 

alik4n|f|HbMi«  «iMii]tarikfes  bf  bMHU  a«(lte^>lltty«a  dtabldv 
iwolioMoitmtnjjkiiiBwnAlMMipfW^vd^'ftt  pt^l«ramel« 
-<iAMi#iw»»h»m(B  daniwitil»y'C«rB«egla»tatf4«Md^  .dil» 

alilrc^iMmtf  teoMKn  «md>caf4bili6fpiiodaaid3<>  l^rtM  liitt^ 
f«MB(»frtteo4)lM)BHtta^  ^i^uaOhr  q6(fliffigw<>MufciitaJb 

days.  :  He  exj^iui  at  lorf e  UmifemmtiaHiaoffftwittaMait' 
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Ui o II pcb  founded  upon  cQiijecture>  and  loaded  with  uit|]JiUu- 
aophiaU  fictions,  ^be  autltor  not  only  i^et^i^d^  to  deiUc 
ftori^  the  Mosaic  iifiraattye^  biit  jDaiutaJn^  to  bftye  heeB/con* 
iouknt  to  liie  most  ancient  Hebrew  tmditiions*  ^Jbc  i|^ 
wUicIi  this  Theorist  maizes  of  the  doctrine  of  aiQ,ni3^.  ^t;^i||i^ 
him  to  b^vfi  be6Q  wholly  unacquainted  ^vUbtlfe  t^f^iip^n 
of'the  ahcienls  on  this  subject;  and  indeed  Uie  wbole.^OT^ 
fieems  to  have  been  the  ofispnng  oi  a  coutu^e^l  Jmagil^atipii* 
l^ti^er  (hail  of  a  sound  judgmeut*   ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

Hie  same  desij^n  was  undertateu,  and  executed  witli 
much  more  learning  and  ability,  by  Thomm  Burned j^hoffk. 
iti'tfae^yearlGSd;  and  educated  at  CamUrid^e,  imder  Cif^i 
wdrth,  and  other  followers  of  the  Platonic  .pliiiosopby.. 
Bdrnet  soon  discovered,  tliat  whatever  praise  mi^it  hp  due 
to  Plato  in, theology  ajid  morals^  he  was  a  very  insulHuicHt 
gnide  ill  physics  and  cosmolo^.     During  tjie  coui:§e  qC  {f 
literary  tour  through  France,  Italy,  Ilollajidi  and  pa^  o^^ 
Germany,  lie  formed  the  desi^  of  delineating  th^  ^yi^jpii 
of  the  world  according  to  the  Mosaic  history  of  the,  ^i^^r^ 
tion  and  delygc,  and  upon  his  return  wrote  in  Wilt  tbe^lifH^^ 
part  of  his  Theoi^  of  tlie  Barth,    The  t^o vqUy  ,^tiii»,  Mi^^m^ 
and  the  perspicuity  and  elegance  of  bis  style,  T^OQimnei^f 
ed  his  work  to  the  attention  of  the  learned ;  and  bQiobt^Jp)^  , 
such  a  degree  of  literary  reputation,  that,  ii>  the  yeai;  lii^t 
he  was  appointed,  by  Charles  the  Second,  master  qj^"  t^q 
Charter-house,  with  a  splendid  endowment*    Here  hoiSf^,. 
ployed  his  first  leisure  in  completing  his  Theory;  the ^0|^ 
cond  part  of  which  was  dedicated  to  William  tJie  Third  j 
aid  in  writing  hh  Arckteohgia  Philoiopkic^^  "J?bilos<.tphL- 
cat  Anticjiiitics,''  a  work  replete  with  learning,  and  ajbouinfr  f 
in|  with  judiciou*s  observations.     It  must,,  howejy^r,  ,Uo^ 
confessed^  that  3umet's  partiality  to  bis  theory  led  tuw  (P 
find  in  the  ancient  tlieogonies,  and  in  the  physical  doift?int> 
of  ^e  ancient  philosophers,  things  which,  otJxer5,|)<^>^  i^f,,^ 
discovei;ed.    |f is  singular ,  opinions  coii^ridng  ^  i^WWIrs 
ot^the  w  orld^  the  fall,  the  deluge,  and  other  subjepta,  Vtougljs^ 
iipbxihim  tlie  charge  of  heresy,  and  in^yolycd  him  in  txo^b|^^ 
satf^o  controversies,     lie  liyed^  to  the  agf  of  *^^g^ity;^}M^.^ 
Bc3f6re  Ilia  death  he  conimitted  to  the  flames  all,  ttienium^f^ 
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rf^gp^i^if^^^^^  '-Ou  the  Faitii  and  buHpJ'ft^ 

CSlliS&dus  f^^tyftAiii  only  a  few  cop  its  were  ai  &xst  ormt- 

lib  Mosaic cosmogm^yBnrheitijln'^^^^^^ 
tftd  Tiegrttittiii^  and  end  of  the  world  he  supposes  several  ifi- 
trihrifediaie  ]ierl6ds,  in  which  ht  ronceives  thabiatijTe  uji** 
tlergoes  various  chanties.    Those  fl*icti  respect  this  terfu-^ 
qti^fJni  globe^  h^  believes  to  have  been  recordetl  in  the 
s(itti^d  Scriptures,    From  these,  compared  with  profiuip 
hiSfctyJ  tie  attempts  to  prove,  tliat  the  primeval  earthy  as* 
it  i^6^'  Odt  of  chaos,  was  of  a  difTcrent  form  and  stnictora 
ftYrtta  tie  present,  and  was  such  that  from  its  dissolutlpn^ 
T^biiM  naturally  ariJjse  an  universal  deluge.     Such  a  chano^' 
itithb  state  of  the  globe  he  infers  from  the  general  aspe'qt 
ofltk  Sttrface  in  the  present  day;  and  he  argue.s,  that  since 
iffethie  nature  of  fluids  to  form  a  smooth  surface,  the  ca,rth 
whidt  was  at  first  a  chaotic  mass  in  a  fluid  sfate^  as  it  gra- 
dtfsllly' became  jsolid  by  the  exhalation  of  the  lighter  par- 
tieti^^'df  air  and  wafer,  would  still  retain  its  regular  saper*^ 
fici^s,  so  that  the  new  earth  would  resemble  an  eg*     Tlio'/ 
c^Hli,  in  this  paradisaical  state,  he  supposes  to  be  capatila  * 
of*gi^tiding  fbrlh  it^  vegetable  productions  without  riiii^', 
arid  to  enjoy  a  ptrpetnaUy  serene  and  clondlejis  af^o] 
sphtete;     In  ^process  of  time,  he  conceived  that  the  surface 
oftfce^«fdrth>  by  the  t^ontinnal  action  of  the  rays  of  tL  siJn 
wo^lA  become  m  parched,  as  to  occasion  vast  fissuros*^ ' 
thrifagh  v^idi  the  waters  of  the  great  abyss/  contaiuej^^' 
withih  ttic  bowe!^  of  the  earth,  would  be  sent  fbrth' by  * 
m*ins  of  clai^tic  Tfipotirs,  expanded  by  hqaf^  and  acting* ^* 
wtth  ih*ki??HbIe  t>>rc<}  upon  Cheir  surface ;  whence  a  univer- ^ 
sa!  tJeluge  wdntd  eWs^m,  tifid  In' tlie  vid^eni  cont  u-^.slun* 
lofty  mbuntains,  cni^gy  rocks,  an^  other  varieties  in  the '' 
e^tferhfil  form  of  the  earth,  would  appear.     Our  Tlieori^l' 
ali'o  conjecture 5J,  that  the  earth,  In  its  original  state,  owetf'' 
Its  uiii versa  1  spring  to  the  coincidencje  of  tlie  pl^ie  of  th? 
ecHj^tic  with  that  of  the  equator ;  and  supposes  t^ai^  At  tJwtci 
Aeil^h^^w  p6\t^  of  thL!  ecliptic  cliaDjfe^  i^  noigj^ 
h<#Hmtf\Stftf4il^t6  the  plane  off  the  eqiiator,     t'lom  sim^r*^ 
eauaes  he  conceived^  tlmt  tht?  fittd  tonflagration  will  be 
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4Mi.      or  MiwrtETM^  wmwmwmMM.    [i 

MMb  VMM*  «p<Mi  'BO  otlier  ftmndaioii'dMtfl  i 
M!te.  *  II^Mltoit/'  ehiiferiai^  anA  otitois«  Imiw  sii^i 
1ii^^gn»ittrir]Bf  Ilia  Mosde'^MMMgMjr^  Cpmsdv 
the  earth:  bat  these  philosophiori mmkmbB  hiife 1 1 
ftirtedlBtde  tiMJl^asdiMlieimprowmeat  of  4dmw^  V/' 

'  AttOtlMr  writer  J^vtM^ebiDis  a^plfioe  anniig;tti»ABkaplHHl 
n^kMioplmfS  is  JMfHiet  ilmos  GENMMiat>^  m  nattfia^Ar  tftti 
Mtfa^  bom  bL  the  yaaar  IMS,  the  aathor  qf  %  cdebtttt^A^Md 
tte^MIgYamtnatical  wcn-k,  entttfod^JiwiiadCti^Maniai,  ^Vkm 
r<irch  of  Langoagee.''  His  Ftoteitait  pnmaskmiimM 
Wksa  fldiodMer  of  the  tefenaMd  ehaifch^  finttite  his  mMm 
iNitHifty,  aiid  afterwards  hi  FakindX  Mi  lriia;4»/ii|qplMi 
fteely  ioto  the  gvoonds  of  o^irioiia  hoth  ^^hapgaiftitMil  mmi 
tteoIbgIcA! ;  and  ho  soon  dUwveied  timintjMt^mUt^Sim 
]fipkt^  jMi&Bopkf,  and  resohntd,  ifijPiribH  taiim^tfh 
tate  someOiiig  better  in  its  stead;  *  'SBici9g£HBa%.»AasHiii 
andScviptare  for  kisgaidee^  he  IhuMd^tafsteaLoCplfHieal 
wfaich  he  tftl^Odi,  SffmpiiB  Phgmm  Jttiilmifm  fiini«MiBi<f 
jbrnuam,  ''A  Synopsis  of  Physiga lafanned  iiaiiii^ilii 
fiirine  Lfghf  ComenivB  suppoasa  tiuw^fritpofip  ^ 
uatiire— mfttter^  spirit  and  li^;  t^  fcsta,  Jarii^ itanH—t 
corperesl  snbstKnoe,  which  reocifas  tanm9\^  te* 
Ae  s&bd^,  HtMg;  in^risiUe  sidistaaoe^  which  i 
teiial  bodies;  the  iSbM,  a  middle 
two  former,  lacid,  yisjMe,  iMTeaUe, 
ing  matter,  which  is  the  instmment  by  iddch  sfiHt  acts 
upon  matter,  and  which  pedkmns  its  olBko  by  oMms  of 
motiim,  agitation,  or  vibration.  Of  diese  flnea  pancqrfai 
he  conceived  all  created  beings  to  be  composed.  This 
doctrine  be  attempts  to  deri^erfrom  the  Mosaic  history  of 
the  creation;  but  th&. ScJH^IasiKCifi^tiqnS;  whidi  men  of  this 
cast  ascribe  to  Moses,  Moses  himself  wonM  prdbaUf 
payer  ^yeo^m^. '  ■  ;  .  .  ^  .  r  TuTiin. 
The  tracl wak  pttrstied^  JcmMk^  Ba^f^  irTtili|iiift|lii 
diving,  who^^otitisfaed  aboulrllie  mfddioofilii  iMCM^eMliy) 

•  A  new  Theory  of  tiie  Earth,  Load.  ISOa  ^    (  .Y:«»i«a  ti 

•'««ff<%iiuH4iii».lP70D.4ti.'  -•'   <  '{'''iMv^.MNlllVMiMfct 

^  II     JOV 
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riJyiiftWn  ii— iiaiiiiiiiiy 

•™ir--tr^~nrttifftirTt  frnw  ith^  piitf (wMct  Trihw^iuiirji 

•i,«^«ill|r'«BiipflfaMi4Mnift>«Il  tlli]i8»jM|(W89iq5tlt;^^ 
-       W»$(Mt^rtC4rid><tltotfMiMiKGi|||e»4^^^ 

' "        lMaMl)<Hid,WlM)llli«l|,  tiMM«^  l)i<i^#^ 

jjijiiliiiirt  fk»ifi«kmatkTmiTtMsfmt'4ofji^^ 

IftM  JMiAt  OMlv?flESilOflil  4llttB86ljreft»  lint 

■v^ MvwvT ^'^j iiii^i  nil i'"" i^^riKju ' nrrsT 

fitofi  ihiqa  riju^w  v:{  1 1-;    ,    »  ^      ;-  -i  ,1  .!.fv<f  .i^ji^nt  jar 

MlqhiiHiqo3Tfir  Ar^rrt»>  .'  .v  ••  ■  10  ,^  ■i-»K^r;:.f.  ^iiotJoiir 
aiJT    ^bdfcoqTiiO'j  tni  ot  <.    ,  vf  5>  •lu*!^  lb;   b9vbr)ff03  ad 

udllo  oaiir rf^ii{«#Jitt^iiiiTti«ife^^.ir*i  ; nolif.910  ad* 
vUfidoKT  bluo/r  ilc»etiud  Jrvcal/"  ^erjt-oK  ot  ooiT^aa  Jaia. 
iSESIdES  the  Scriptaralists,  there  i^lfi^l^^sS^^ 

«•  Cmsot.  1662.  >,P?f  .bno.!  ,tf^«.l  f^-'t  Vo  n^orfT  w^it  A  t 

MM»Ms«|iiHMNfiriI|tf iBib.  Tbeol..Mi..dl»;l|9.%,„lltf)8;^^ 
fliit  Phil  Mor.  c.  7.    Ueamjpu  A<;1^  JPh,  r,  ip, jp^2§^.  MHoJI  4H- 
VOL.  11.  3l 
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49^  ^asiitamnuwomHMWTs.      ^t»Q%MM9 

vadofstoedinttlirir  li*efalT8«D8evteYea0#QMM4^Aaillrtei^ 
Qftbisaj^matoral'lie^^  ^mpwo^  to  idlf#tti^T4]|iWEiiil«tii«lib 
fntdrnMDh  Aej^  prdfe3sixr  deriifera  niyt  tertorost  aoA^JOiifbiif* 
plQlosiitih$Q  malnfested  only,  to  ttte  obosonia^Biitts  j^ 
hsk^eni  Ttej  boast  ihatv  by^niMBs  oil  iin»  odteriarif-iiBliifa 
tipby  aie  iittfc  only  admiitM  to  tbe  wtbi^tte^luMMyfedgejcf 
Qod;  joidt  of  all  Dtvine  tx^iib^  4>iA  tav«/aof:efl&^  tortb^  fllMfe^ 
ailMkmsectntoof  vattnre^  lliey  ftsci3ibeat,to4h0\sittg9}iili 
ttoiifesttiluM  of  IMvioe  bMevoteiicQ^  tliafctiicgfi^e  <^U9it0r 
mid*  sack  ttQse^  the  olmMBt  of  fice^iB(tli&4lie«mi^lNrt» 
aaoftabba  ttuBni  to  4i$cofvev  flio  osqrotial»prui6^pdbto!r0£ 
llodJM^Iiiid  to  duHdoflo  stopeAddos nqrstotiei*  k»itb9>l#]B9M 
cali'^RCodfL  >  Uiey  even  pfetend  to  iMi^-MqimiiitfiMO  :Vfi^ 
Aoso:  oelailttJi  beings  whieh  fom  tbeiioe^iim  ioC^teMlR 
ootinebotnreeiiGodmidttaB^  and  to  &  poirer  #tiobtinMi9 
ima  flttm/by  11i6  aid^ aagie»  ajsrtTology^>and^  o1bf»  mmirf- 
lutmtbh  invioiw^kindB  of  infonimtian  apdfmitetmtoe^ .  >  Ihki^ 
tbegr/afinn  tot  be  Hio  awHeut  secret  ^vnMf  i%  fivafciiyiMiri^A 
toibciJeisvaiuideff.ttieiianiaof  the  Gabbakiy*Md;tMiimUtMI 
by  traditioh  to  posterity.  Fbiloa(»phef^>0£  .fliijiictass  JlA^ia 
BH^ofmntm  system;  bateteryooefoltows.tiie'JitqpiilMli^ 
hi»^q^m  MauagtoatiQA,  and  oonstr«ctsra»^odAfioe  o£  AumticiaM 
tMAinuMlf^r  XbetMdythilkgamiiiTUtfh  tbt^ytaiiei,^^ 
<l^.|^baiidoii  homaa.  reason^  and  psetopd  to^  ])ijme»{iUfU)iij(f 
HatfoA^'Tbe  leader,  will  easily  pei(odrie|th«tJ^«raitli!M^ 
dilB{i«H  tank  to  decipbcor  (he  syatoioe  .oC  mit^  pbiloaoyjiMmf 
^iwifitnotbe  disappointed  tflte  find  ufirima)Misi#>  iUiwh 
nate^  tUaTegioa  of  obaewity*  In  pursuit.  oC  o«r  pton^t  .inf^ 
9b^.emiib»Mte  a  km  of  the  principal  TheoaepbiSta.»r.  f  o.t 
jIMIuiy  tsaoes  of  the  spirit  of  Theoaopbismajpiay  |^4b|HA4 
tbwigh  the  ^^^bo]e.  history  .of  philosophy;  in  Tvihich  iWAJi^ 
isrfmomt&equenty  ihm  .fanatical  .an^  bypfy>piti^>firet<iit> 
sims4o  Divine  illiuniatttion,  .      .     ^ .  .  .  .     ,.r  huit<ar>^» 

A||b||Mini^.PJ}^pM|)J)y  c9p(ute^,,JU^^  lp97^,  .^C^'j  Examinatipn  of 
Burnet's  Tlieory,  Ox.  169B.  Whitby/s  Defenceof  tbc  Momic  tTistt^^it 
tfteChJteUdii,  L<Jtid;Tt05. '  Barftii  jVlundas  iii66fetis,  ThiJ,  Wd*?*Wy«li 

BeroliiC  1702;  .:   „  ....    ,,    .    ,     ,    i,    hi.,:;.        ^,  ,  .j   ^  ,  .^^,^ 
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«BV6ttoti  in  fliis  obtiss  i^{  phUMoft^m  »r  PhUippmti^^unmi 
4Mf  ^Wki»p1i^miw  FamcMMm^  m  id»>#f  auattan^e^nnA-intnte 
-A^itel'gmkis.  He  was  bom^^uMidlefci;  mar  fi^mdtffap 
jii^^^«kjr^l498.  Hi0  AnaOjr  ^aihey  >«rfafipi^  wasi  fiomlnM 
'#te/M'aftM^nd9  tiiaciqi^  aOor  fhe  omtMi  ofatjiB'tiistiQ 
iiM^^fbMcc^sr.  H^^^ftas-instrutited  by  Us  ftrfher^-  .irisi: 
^#a^>ft^plr^sieiaD,  in  langfto^  te^aoneftl^ 

^kArtikmi^  wa»lie  of  peivMhratilig^  into  tte  nystefio^  ttfvatiir^' 
'MMt^ n^Iedtitig'booksv  be  undertook  teng  aMhaaaidaliiv 
jiMii!^d'tftfOo^'496rmany,  its^>  Spaiiv  Beanoiky  >IinaK 
f^te^^anA  jfifiscbvy,  and  ptobably  Mverai  partil  of  Aloax 
^l&d«AfMGa«  iHonoltmlftisitedUtetoYy  audteanedj^ 
Jbm^ft^^^iited  <te  tmil»9bop9  of  meohanio^  doscoiidtedy 
IMo^^ntftt^  afid  ttv^ugbt  iio  plaoe  mean  pr  h 
aMt^eA^im  an  <^pottcnad49^of  kicreaoa^hiskaowledgecoB 
WMroj'i^Iie  icofi0aUed>  idl'i>€ivson8  wlk>  pietesded  to^ba» 
pwif^iisM  oif^any  socT^  art,  {larticdlaTly  safch  atftuvem 
iMled.te)ia»ltalIttrifyi  'Being  in  this  mamief  a  mtki^Mmf^ 
^tfiSfimpfpuct  koA  fAiyslcfan,  he  desfised  iho  Biedicabi^f^ 
ittgl^tof  4li6  amcieitlgy  and  boa^led  ^at  tiie  tvtelocdnloitKr 
^iiklHitlaiyitolddnoftMadiB^to  sh:fMi06»  •<  :>^<^i}  vJ 
^('B«jocttag'dl&  tedlonstDetliod  of  tiie  Galenie  sehocdyPa^i 
MetiM»t4iad  yoooinrsi^  to  new  «nd  seciet  modii^ga^FO^ 
dffrM  fi?Mi  tttetfdllt  aab^tancoa  by  the  chemical  dvt  i^Ainit 
hi8^4^d'i«mpiridfd'pifaettoe  wasin  many  cMes^iittlridelS 
^MffA  Mdk  wottdorAit  mccQss,  Aait  be  torn  io^thd  teanuHltf of 
l^]^MlurfiWQ,^atid6ves  obtafaied'  the  me^ieal^sat^loi^ 
cMj^  of  Baiit'.  Among  other  nostrtram^  he  aidtalinifiM^i«#r)it 
i^ikMe,  to  i;ihieh  iie  gave  tlie  name  of  AM<fc^'Wii^Iylf# 
boasted  ^€kfl4iie  f^OBOpher's  stone,  the  medleai  jMWde^^i 
tad'^Mch  his  didcfpies  ^xtol  as  the  Tmctotie.  of  >£ife, 
^^mt  lh#6n^  Ae  Divide  faverui'  to  man  in^  tbeeel^^dHyi^; 
Hf^  itt-e^ftdar  practice^  and  the  vindence  witfa'^i^hioh-ho^ 
censured  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  other  pttydidlifti^ 
<Teated  himmany  enemies.  The  rewards  lAaxAi  he  to- 
^i^i^ed^ft^  1iie>'(5nres  he  j[yer(brmed,  ^#6^0  by  no  ihdtosir  ad^ 
^i»)it^  tt^itoe  ei^p^tatioiis  of^^^  vanity  and  arabitipfa;  Aj^ 
W/W#€^  ^^  Wa^y  disapj?pintn^nts  apd,nipftificat^cinj5(, 

Henn.  1. ii.  p.  538.    Arnpld,  H,  E.  y.ii.  p.  308.  p-  18.  '-'^^i  um  t mH 
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jftM  JiaiidMMi»iOlia  irfiiu3  moot  {KifwerfoliMdMies.  ..fHp 
i»lM»>.TttftHBd  to.  huUk  ao  moo,  aai,  u 
Jhim^  bifi«itdi>aliglittiaaBs,  ralued  to  stand  tmi 
jgMti  J  FMftCdsiifei  iHTOiigbt  the  matter  befoteftlM  ilia|p»- 
lMle^ivl»'d5omedhimoBly  thfiua^  iofaiiieA-wflh 

jVMkirt.afdigwitiim  at  the  cantonpt  which  was,  by  tUa 
4aKfeBaoiv  thiowii  nfmn  iia  art,  after  iuffoffms  Mtb&df 
jfifiiit ttocaimi>  (he  maglstBatey  and  the  whole  cityy>lB 
tefl  Aftril^  and  wilhdi«w  into  AUaoe,  wUttiQr  ] 
fiiiae  and  success  followed  him.  Aikm  two  yean^  * 
HiMliiiaM  he  piactiaed  mediciae  in  the  piiwsipai  ttaai- 
lieaofthe  comttry^  abeut  the  year  1S8Q>  be  rono^ediato 
iflwiteedand»  where  be  conversed  with  Bullenger  andi^QtiMr 
4linMs«  J^m  thiatitte,  he  seems  for  many  yesjn  tofaadie 
jMrn^dlfavongh  Tartow  parts  of  Geimwy  and  Bofarania;  >At 
Jaat»  iu  (he  year  1041,  be  finished  his  daQrs  in  lhehoS]H«al<rf 
(BtSebttatlaiH  in  Saltsbuig. 

DftSmeBk  and  even  cootradiotoiy  jnigmcnto  have  been 
^fMmpd  by  the  learned  oonceming  Pamcelsasw  His^ad- 
nrirers  and  f  elkinmrs  have  oelebralad  him  as  n  pcvfoot<maa» 
jlet  of  alLphiloaophioal  and  medical  mysterios.  Semet,«pi 
AM^ovnt  if  the  sefoimalian  which  he  prodnoed  in.Qiedt- 
^ew  have  called  him  the  Medieal  Lnther«  Bfaay  1m*e 
nwititnfa^  as  indeed  he  himself  boastpd,  thlit  he  was 
fMseiaed  o£ths  grand  secret  of  ceovettinK  iaAldo^aleta)s 
ittiA  toid^  On  the  centraryi  otheis  have  chaifsd  Us 
ifMa  JOMidioal  pNtctiGe  with  ignoaanoe,  iaqposbii^  mad 
impudence*  J^  Crsto,  in  an  epistle  to  Zwinger,  atUlsta, 
AAtdni>B(diMnifi  bisiMdicines,  even  when  they  peitetiied 
^-ai^psloent  duic^  left  his  patiente  ui  such  a  «Mey  th«t 
jaieysQealnfkrdifid^fpsdsifsoc«|i|Iepsies«  Braafau^wbo 
•was  fonAw^yean  jMhe  of  bis  papiis^  wvote  an  ettttrpfboc^ 
4flideitctibiaiivpo6tttaBs.  He is^saifltto have  been  nbt only 
;«naoqn^ted  with,  the  (Greek  language^'  bnt  m  bad  el  j|Alm 
'  spb<)ilar»  that  he  dared  not  speak  .a  word  of  I#tin  i|i,the 
pce^i^ce  Qif  learned  n^en.  ,  It  |^  aveivass^t94?-^^t.+e,:^fms 
so  imperfect  a  master  of  his  vernacular  tongue>)  that  be 
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.4nri3oWiiriA>tarUUioiiii»i  ffidniiaii'  ^vrtiO^it >«d»toMI  iy 

itU.gfaBnflt.'iiitetqieiMK)^^  «iid  Ite  )iii«st  ^l^staUedfa^ 

ipttly.    Sfaoitntti  OMDMC  to  b^  llwt  £aiw«WriiE>^^ 

•chMf  ijftaiBtedittimpri^v^  cbeniMiy,tiuk^ 

JiiwntiiiB^  onbRnging  td  ligkty  ^evendi  eliciBaokLai6(llGJmi^ 

whadi  to  this  dity  hold  thdr  plaoeM  tfie  tgjbiwawgcfl^iili; 

iWiftUnrt>jcdtber  karttiag  op  Qi^^anify^'bi»  c^eiii*dato)^!ffi«r 

oBJUimdrSy  by  Ifae  meie  fat^  ofphjisicali  kiio#l0d|^'ted 

vttiOiiteimiad  art%  he  oUalaed  an  Qa«omnaii«ba#e>otftt^ 

riical  fftBio^  ajul  t»  mpport  faU  credit  wMli  the  IgMMM^ 

the;  peetcniedi  to  a^  imtereoiWM  witt  iwisflile  fs^lMA^  li&A 

iaiiMinBeflhunioatieDS.  .^      f,.  :mii^> 

.i/iEkmsabnawTote^  or  mtber  dictated  to^bteaaottillNiAl, 

manljr  tnaatiseft ;  but  they  are  ^o  entirely  toM  of  di^fieUMMi^ 

lid ihnfcwthodicaLaiid  obBCmey  thai  oae  may  sAnvostdiitAt 

flMtimwrtiott  of  hie  ehendcal  anaietam^  Ojpndiius^^halriie 

dictated  itoat  icf  his  beaks  ia  the  tk§^  virh6iitbitWaif/&K> 

ftoiottatedk    .They<«veei  df  an  innuoase  Taoiety  ofi>iubjdM^ 

medical,  magical,  and  philosophical^    His  fiUlimjpMK 

•iSfaiS^aji^r^  tebde  Philosophy,^  is  a  most'  obscnseiaiid  4on^ 

-fined  irealise  ion*  asttology,  neevomanoy,  chiiieniwdy^iyhj^ 

fliognoinyy  aad  oflm?  dEViniBf  arts»  calcalatod  ;fbr  ^lO'^other 

.fKorpose  than  to  promoie  ralgav  dnperfijIMoni  .  Se^r^talilf 

hisipieceti  treat  ^of  philosophical  snbj^ds,  snob  ai^i^^*Xte 

Pfeddttrtida  and) Snub  of  die  Fonr  BleuMitef  ''  Tb<»<g^ 

csets  of  KBtare>:theif  Ongin,  Causes,  €hai*ctery^iBi4r0M- 

^pertieV'  ud  the  iifce^;  but  they  are  sveh  a  Hiis/^mA^wam 

^  irocds,  thaliiA  would  be  an  Iiercideani)abofat<^  Urn 

'eiat  fimn'tikon  any  Hm^  whiohamiDld^ahnefdwiJealtil^ 

peatance  of  a  consistent  philosojdiicaleysibm*''    •  f'xn.a 

trtfihe  chemical   or '  Piaracebdo  school  iptwUMA^nmH^ 

reittiofufc-mcni  Bdioae  .memoirs  Tathfef<  brfong  to  Hwf hinteary 

.eMiedknn^  them,  of  pUwofhy* .  iManjp  lofi  theses  toA: 

JffttAt  plans  ito  digest  flie  wohdrtot  shmmas  /o< vtheii^  nOM- 

/fcTiilitoftmetliodfcallsysteniji  Aamteaqyiof^^iMilJdMiriKfe 

iflM^bosdett  m  the  prefiiec/torthei;Bttt<licb)iak9*f}'o^^ 

'*'  *'Settiieil  de  Consensu  Chcin.  et  Galen,  c.'i!    Se'vepni  Wea  Medic, 
Wfil.  BiUil.  l^r.  4to.    iTwid.  Apoll  p.  S6a.    Itforlibtf:  Wlyfa-tUt'^. 
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Wbftt  JSIaraeelflQa  :WAS.  «ft  ^ 
Fb$(Ui^  im'  Aiglisk  iphgraickuif  ttttMnyiied*  lo  beeome  iii»  f  tfuif 
ii»¥0«lif»iith».    He  wtuft  bcm  u  the  jmax^  liSP'4^  ai)Mi|ft^ 

iorliOl.  ARcr  he  h^  fiMked  his  stadiU0>iie  Bpeiltasi 
yotas  inf  trairelliiig^  in  efder  to  ob^enre  and  ooltectvdmft 
^wis^cnrioilB  in  nature,  mjBienouB  in  thftarts^.f^  profwMidt 
lAiMUttice*  BetutniBg  to  EngisuMly  he  was  admifetedt into; 
HwCeltege  of  Phyaioiansin  London,  where  he^idJ>taiBed 
g^^eaiisadmkatkui  for  his  Bi&golar  ^ietg^^  and  the  prof imdillf. 
o£  this  cfaemteal,  i^nioBophieiil,  and  tlMotogioal  Imoii^odeK 
Afite;  a  lo^g  course  of  extaisire  practtoe.he  diedtUiftti^ 

■"  Se^  peonliat.  ^ms  this  philosopher's  tiun  of  Mlnd^tftotj 
thepR.was  nothing  which  ancinnt  or  modem  Hme^ntosIA 
afford,  under  the  notion  of  otDcatt*¥risdoBiy  whiokihO'^^ 
aot  eagerly  gaflles  into  his  mugaiane  of  soiiBic^.  4^y A^ 
aqratenoas  and  incomprehensible  dreams  ^  theiCafcbaiwto 
and  Paiacelsians,  he  compounded-  iito  a  new  nuiss/of  i«ibtt 
-snrdii^.  Jn  hopes  of  impcovingk  the  inedioal  and  iBhemiilal 
arts,'  hs-  deidsed  a  new  system  4>f  physios^  laaded.wfithiWDOH 
4ierfttl  b^otheses  and  mystieal  fictions,  fio- stqtpoaedk 
two  Voi¥0Fsal  .Principlest*-^the  Northem,  orconda^singt 
|leiwei;,.andtfieSo!Uhecn,  or  rasefying  pewier..  Oe^eT/tb&m 
he  placed  imwrnrrable  intelligence  anA  feiisses,  ahdioafi^ 
€d»4ogedi0v  whole  troops  of  spirit9  ^m Ihefosr  1niUEb|lt» 
whom  he  Committed  die  charge  of  diseases*  ^Hefei^pliBd> 
l0s<  tjheomometer  to  discover  flie  Inmonp  betnueen  )ttte  nmrf 
CfOQoma  and  the  micpooosmyOr  thei  world  "eftnafalredpnAiifi 
man  ;•  he- introdimed  masy  laatveUaus.fietipnstinto  natn^ 
philotapby  and  modjeine;  he  attempted,  to-  fyqilaiBittfaat 
Mosaic  cosmogony^  in  a^woik  etititled  JBhibrnf^tiatMAl 
sqicti,iwberein  he«peaiIaiiof'thlree  first  priBoiplea,^)dafrJb»n^ 
as.tfae firatt matter;. ttMt^)  as^  the  'secamd  matteil;  .mmUd^ 
Bwineiiigkt,  as  the  most  cential  essence;  cudattingi^dhjfonn^ 
ipg,  vivifying .  a^  tfiiDgijf ;   of ,  secondajpr ,  princj|i^)9|^j|^|wo 

•  WoocI  Mist.  'Ant  Ox.  I.  ti:ji.  390.  AAen.  bl  ^.^elO^'  lrfL«ii?8f 
JExam.  Phil.  Fluddianaj.         .     '      '     ^       77       ,  f  if  r.  /    i.  .rufipA 
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comiption^  of  regeneration  and  resnrreell(m>i  ^urtth^'^^ttdk^ 
itaqi^^comeptii^ttB  and  >obB<!%ur6la&truage>  &iSi*Ida^  ihe 
nibjart  lo^rohFed  in  iinp^  davlmess.    Some  i^fH^ 

idtop;  indk  as  itey  iwrey  appeared  to  have  beed'  hofi«mreiA' 
ftotd/tke 'Cabbaliil^  and  Alexandrian  Vinionistsi  IIm^ 
seadc*  irill  <eamlf  judge  ifhait  kind  of  light  inaylie  %s^ 
pB^dfycm  tbe  writings  of  Robert  Fladd>  wlienlie  toln-^ 
ftnMd>11iat  he  ascribes  &e  magnetic  Tiitue  to  flie  irra^biw^ 
ttom  df  HfBgels.  His  philosophical  works  are,  Uiriusque 
^Etomd  Historia;  Veriiath  Proscemum;  MoruwJmrdimm 
Mmdi  i/Sympkxnriacum;  •  Chms  Philasophi4B  tt  AlohfnUmp 
Jfc^iorgtoyto  Cosmica,  &c.  His  extraragances  were  l:d*« 
pvobttiteid  by  several  writers,  particularly  Kepler*  and  lE^iv^ 
senus.  In  reply  he  wrote  an  allegoric  pi^ce,  nnAdr  'ttio 
tm^of  ^  Tb6  Contest  of  Wisdom  with  Folly/'  MersenOs, 
-Mio^d  not  choose  to  continue  the  controTeray^  engag\^ 
€(assetiii  to  chastise  him,  in  his  Examen  PhilosophitE  Fbtd*' 
4iankB(,  ''  Eocmnination  of  the  Fluddian  Philosophy;"  -m 
wteb  which  jdioidd  be  read  by  those  iriio  widi  to  ^onn  nm 
admrate  judgment  of  Fluddand  other  Theosophists.  i 
lt>Qne  -bf  the  most  dazding  luminaries  in  AeiconsteHa-« 
tiim/ofi'Tbtosophiafai  was.  Jacob  Boekmen^^^t.  fambus^G^r.*^ 
irikiaa  ptfUeso^iher,  bom  neaor  Gorlitz,  in  Uppet  Lnsatia,  iife^ 
t|»i-7ie^>  lft75«  He  was  brought  up  a  shoemaker,  etnd)aid 
twicMyc  y^Urs  of /age  married  a  butdmi^ff  daughter,'  wMIv 
^dbBmnba^Jiined  hanuly  thirty  yeers^  TBrnm^  he»nlef^en 
dttiBdiy  ibcsook  Jus>  oeonp«tion>  hb  siiignlaf  g«ukis  s^to 
itaiil^liiti  uUrm  cffepidam,  ^^  beyoad  fafe  last/'  Thedfaeo^ 
kigicali^conftvo^nsrsies  winch  were  at  this  time)ji|iBettdiiigf 
ia-^kagb^GenQOMilr, 'mai6  Aeiv  way  among  > the' lowest 
doadeas  «£.the  people;  and.  Boehancn,  mnbhdistaibedjiai 
WihMmliiipopimlaByagtfadesiof  fiddh^pmyedeam^sflylfoiT 
BiMinp>iHpwiiii6ttoi>>  nlOie  ^eonaequencey  according  >to^hia 
^^snniaobuBt^  cfras^  Ii^t%iinptiii6ytad3rin|s^£ar>s6iien.da9^ 
teg»Bfhnr,  .he^ftaqpeaienofld  <ai  sacifid^tnd)biiic:«tltacev  tod 
i^ascfldmiited  toibe)intaitins'vi8i^^  "Sooir^aftet^ 

^^trtnileAb^i^.  titr:&*octim/  Sagittar:  Infr.  {ft  A.'e;  o.  13^.  <11>.  p! 
«».^,,Wfis*sep^Ifist  ^5.  ta.p.  ISI34.  Hist,  J^.  Borfun.,  H^l?^  ^»6«a. 
Adaiii:dcYit.fi.balo.  VVitteberg.l716»  .      .        .       ,, 
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<9H4fM  "to^Ad*  idiiiMt  i«fc>M>  ef  ^1^^ 

]IMA«  ]^di]^l6d  kdd  iiiteilig^nt  nalurets,^*  HlMimM^liial 
fif  ^cMfdnia^eatii>M^  in  the  year  16t2^  BbdhiiicfePobinnrtmAy 
to^^iiNiAtig,  a»a  ]M^tteed  Ms ftrst  fareotiliejmiaMi  jftiUtMi^ 
oJ^  ^WMdb>  lm^;(%ver;  ^e  priticiple«,  life  iAek»i^iMtQiaaiimi 
g#j^  am  fid  new  itod  myirteriou^  ftdt^^e^ittilt'^Mifiliyg 
inhbrekefibatile  to  «ltdmpt'  anafMagfiietttti '  twiMd'Jtte  n^l 
tboi'  BfiM)^  decferea  ttiMe  faiJn^teriM  Ilniaiftpidioqtfbteb 
tsm^^'m^A  l^lood;  a»d  MyB!,*tti(t>tfuMgitiS|iW>vtedflid)«n 

bjr^tftfer  6b««Biied  HhnMiiatioh  froMoA^tlMoreid^'spfaii^K 
iA9ch^i0'te'Ood>  «ti4  te>a]l  notui^  gaiA^Mvi^aMDiab^ 
tifitigs^-prebeed.- -     '       ■'  -i   -  i  ...i-m/j,  '^.imu  bodjob  ^aiml 

6Mttz^  «6i4»6^rtmfy  teprimttfljieditlie!  ifovnttbinb^'I 

pjl^*Alia'p¥M«^  ofdeirfrcnb  «fi  iieEwU>}«of  OMidttty^oDrf 
re^^lli)^  Ai^  wot4c,  itt  irfiioli  Boi|ri»M  nvw  mtfiiinBdocil 
disk^nfiWutf  liiB  Mlte»i|)49  ^  euttiii^illM  fvovUbby  U»il 
wif(iiti^/».  Qe^^&dM  paid  i^  traeb  vegwdTildf(liii9C»i>Bd0i|ol 
wlAib^fiM^f  be  coAlMdeft  to  hiM^  bete^vi^judMftw^pvitr.'i 
was  oppressive,  as  to  refrain  from  writing  fwiggvMri^iii  Mi  (a 
Hi»^i^^md'waAy  htMmmr,  fomid  MiiwyTtoiiliei^KMK 
at*jld£&tevdtoi  fii  tfMrjMM*  Ittft  pM»  ttwQEOtkdrTmitii'ot 

froiA  ll«»)tiii6^iiMt^«)tftiikeqae»lipii^^  Uvmifl^oi 

mi^MidefahyimMosJf^b^  «tPidgieft»-jiiidaify,iiiiiiBiij3i 
we«|I^'^xiaiMi[aBdiiutMfo9ii*av/boa^  ofcittlfhtitgl>hi$>todi 
wMttbHidiip^ritei  diis^^Mibe  «>  .raooiks^Ui^  ttittiicRirtgog 
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gfatfrtiim:  iwiM  ti^Ot'tt  glooniif  teiap#v^  Md  wrapMllwl 

b}(t/foK<)  judgnetot,  piadaofd  tiM^^Mad  of  4»(hf^¥^t 

iriMb^  jito;  paroxy0iR$:  diitc^  ttiA  nutvml  fiueotties  ^. 

pfltfl»pli$n»ai)dmder8tiiidifi{ir»andprodu^    ^.fnkmfbih, 

ni  ^i^Htimi.of  ^4ie«vov«  syatenij  diiiuig  wjtici;^  tb^inMj 

i*  fiSiM&)i«Mi  i^rild  «Dd  wQudcjfal  jooAQ^ptions^.  ^n^lucf^  pM9 ; 

iMj^dttona  imd  i^tvelfttioiis,    Bvery  pagd  q£  Im  «itw^! 

aiidr  d«eo  %^  Ueroglyyitte  figaiw  tpxefixed  to  bUwjor^; 

8|KMibardiM?deied  uiM^atiM,  mod  ifc  is  Jm  v^to  «tf  t 

to»|»t  to  derive  his  Theosophics  from  any  other. acnvc^^ti 

vtiieiii  •tiideed  ^i^  .mere  iaolined  to  believe  the  i^uxovnt  t 

lvbjMr^]le  svres  ^f  bimaeif^  whrn^  boaatiBg  that  he  iiat/« 

omtber:  tadei^ed  to  human  learmi^,  nor.  was  to  beiankad 

avMi^'Di^lMiy  ptailo«»phers,  he  iftys^  tbathe  wrota^  ''.Not  ^ 

ftott  au'eitt^toal  view  of  ;flat«re,  hot  fipom  (he^diotetea  of  i 

thricfSpinifc;  and  that  what  he  deUvered  eonoecoiiv  the  . 

iiatfii6^/thtegs>  nod.  oaneeniing  the  worka  and  4^Qafa*es  t 

^fOoikhed  beenb  laid  open  before  hie  mind  by  God  hine  . 

aclfii7n^TlieHDeBl$epttoBs  of  thia  entiMitfaat,  in  tbepuelma  \ 

adflkfeBHyiabacaie^  am  «ftefi  rendered  atill  more'S^bf  - 

being  clotfied  under  aUegorical  symbols  derited  from  ibp,, 

chamkai  jMl    As  he  feaqneatly  uses  the  aame-terms  iritfi 

Pdmpeteia^  it  ia  piebaMe  flic^  be  vwt  oewvenia&t  intfe « 

hi8tlirrtti0gs<;  but  be  certainly  f6Uoi»>ed  no  4»tbev.giiidea; : 

thanUa'^wn  oeoeMic  getdus  and  antbosiastis  imagiAa^ 

tfairi  and  ereiy  attempt  which  has  been  aoAde  by  km  fok* 

lo9rtl»to  esi^Iiaii  a9d^Mlll8trate  Ids  system,  baa  been  <^|^ 

raising  ^Aoahi0rilu/«<iit^  - 

aHfttSnilher  .'astray,  >.  . 

9P»e|mMatly  oonfiass  it  to  be  wboHy  begrcmd  mm  power  < 
togiya«iiyattmmaryef4beBQrfumiansr«tm     ISdsltfgah- 
ttdiaaabsa'iGod  the  aflsaiee  oi.  easenoas^  aad  anpposfshar  . 
lo«|paaiies(  of  apftitolA  nfitasea4  4mdiieven*iaatjte  ilfuaK  te;  : 
ha9dHl0died<fiBan4herfeaBlatfloftfkeJW^  JBHa. 

langAgB,  «pMilmsa  iwbjeicta»  nmAf  t^Maridea  flmt  eit-  ^ 
thaiJeariskCkbUala^'  The  whole  I>iirioe  Tiiaity^aaya  hs^  , 
seadUag^foBlUf  boidily  Sanos,  prodaces  an  im^e  of  Jtsel4  v 
vUtiA  Jsiiai  jgfliqidom  paruum^  **  as  a  God  in  adnlMnre^  ;': 
If  aay  one  naiifii  the;  iiea/vetti^  the  .eaidi«  t}ie  jsteta,  thai' 
eleamUi,  and  wbatevitar  aa  beneiath  oa  a^Kwe  ithe  Jiesmas^ 
roL  H.  '  8  m 
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fldt  twk;th0iig^t. wrpqUuig*  by  thoat  vrbp  b9,^  Qbs«^^t|;^ 

l^utooTBfd  pr^t^eMity  of  w«aJ^  .a«4;  imlgar  ^in43^r|ii^i^ 
IdaUgUed;  niih  wb«tGy-er  is  iiqri»t^rii>uf^,fHid.  Tps^flriwtlh 

aspeoiifly  wkeik  H  ia  ck^hed.  ia  obs<^«re  ,{^4  .aH^jH^ji^ 
'Jabguage*^  .,,,.,,-,.    ,r »,., 

.  'JL  i&oiB.floieiitific  Hieoaopbiat  tbaa  Jacii^O^Iim^^m 
-fiidtuii  JdAn  AipMsto  Fen  Hdmont^  a  otlebmtf^:  J^^llWH- 
- €iati^bom  at  BoKwels  in  1577.    H#  mftde  imb  ea^y^jgii^ 

loiency  jn.the  iitedieB  proper  to  bi^  ,pcQfe«^i(V9^,jUj^^^t 

aeraptctesyaaro  of  age,  be  waa  appoiptpd  le^tp^Q^  i|^j$¥¥- 

geiy  in  tba  academy  of  Louvaia*  But  b?  ww  di4C0(^)mf<i> 
i  dittt  hB>bad  undertaken  tbis  <Mffioe  wcQQ«i4<ara^}y«  a^d{J^ 
•  ptamaed^  to  teaoh  urbat  be  himself  did  apt^iindoffsfiif^. 

Hatfoaad^boyt^  thragh  hebad  r^ad  imw  ^^P^^^^^^^fif^ 
ffaligo  tommoBtplace  coUectioas>  be. bad iM^tyi^ a^^^pii^ 
fima.and  sabstatitial  luiof^ledge.v  BPd  b^  )^ep^,,(;b#t 
.  flaedn^alis  and  aimple  youth  are  so  oftei^  d«c^\:ed,lHfyti)o 

arrogant  pretensions  of  professoKi»  He-  n<^w  :^p{iJbe4i  f4^ 
innweati^JDditatiir  to  the  study. ^,m(^thi9a^ti<94^  g(¥9me- 
ddcl^'klgirtnvaad  aigehBaif^^  aqd  of  a^tl^QaQ^Iy4>M3^t:WfR 

UDtea&bilUMrhiQa  «f  sciance  hedid.iMMtJtindiftbQt.s^l^^ 
>iioiir-bet<expoctBd.    Still  oooqdainbig  of  biAipM^^^c^i)^ 
Myaissed^  the  title  of  maater  of  art$,  «adisaid»  tb^i^f;  b«d 

hitbmaleaittad  no  single  art  in  reality,  bat  w-^stniiPi^ 
iQQly.   'Qlndcv  all  das  seeming  modesty^  Vjw  it^liimtfCW- 

cialed' «'  faaMiqna  contempt  of  all.  knowMg^.  bMtii^s 
J<nM/«Bd'<eY«n  of  aU  the  leanung  wbicb  had  hftl^RUfeiHr- 

peavedffai  the  world,  aad  a  ih«d  tCAHoeit  ttiaA  bo^ VM  1#^ 
1  tBp^j  God  to^oiveitiim  finoaeir  s)i^m^^,iaid<^ i«teP4«n'^ 
itii^/  medmd  ofi  philmnnpiMf ing.,  "bdaeedirjaa^  b^  jwb^, 

,      .     , , ,  *(  Oj^ia.^i)|s^Ml»fgi9a(^irantur,aman^  *         . 

,  .     Inverkb  quae  sui)  Terbb  latitautia  cernunf.  '"   '     [*^^*>» 

.  ^  Confipss^t*  V  ^P-  J?'  ^*  AiTPoW'  H.  ;fi.  p.  iii.  c.  8.  Heiman/l^. 
•  G^rm.  Lit.  V.  ill.  p.  437.  '  Blount.  Cens.  p."d66. '  tVttttA.'  ttetth^liftkl. 
'p.tlW.-'iScderOlam.Amsi  iei>7:        ^      .i^m.mj/.   m*  nuurb 
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WwirS  th^tHi(^ted^%;f  tt  ^freatn-  to  renoMcef^idl  JftigaHl  j^hi- 

l^)^t>&y,  ftfid  prafticularl^  at^lciMi,  tb  wfcich  ke^twdbeeh 

iMlnMM/todlo  t«^  fw  DiVitie  iMftoiMliiM.    DiMiitmiM 

W*!(h''tt^  ldidwM(g[«  ^the  natm^  and  Tii«wi  of  piMlB 

^l^liMli^It^  derived  from  tt6  writings  <)f  M«itliloIiis  ami  fit- 

HM»Or>iid^i  atnd  with  Hi^  prindples  of  cKdtfeioe  wlH«3h'4i& 

'fmHA  in  Gs^eti  or  A^c^ma,  h^  <;o<M)l«ded:  ftab  ikiladlMi 

'kiMiHe^  *wlis  n6tto  be  obtained  from  Ute  wttkinga  4>f 

men,  or  from  human  industry.    He  had  again  recouna  1k> 

j/toftts/'iaid' was 'again  admonished  by  a  diseam  to  ^yb^ 

IJUM^UTtip'to  Oie  pmAsmt  of  Divine  wxidoitt*    Abontftiiis^ 

tOlie'b^  learned,  from  an  illiterate  chemiiA,  Am  pmfltical 

^^pei^OttS  of  th<^  chemical  art,  and  detroted  himself  ^rilb- 

ptMt*  2eti  and' perseverance  to  tiiis  pBrsnit^  ia  lM|ies*ef 

niH{trg;in  a'chtoi«eiU  labora^^  ftad  knowledge- ^vliiok^ie 

'Mvd  fik  vain  sought  for  fWmi  books.    The  medloal  «kill 

Whiish  he  b^lhis  ttieans  acquired,  he  ant^ly  empliypd<y> 

fto'ltetvfoer of thepoor.    H&adtaainist»#!ei vai^idmm'gmMa 

*fiW^v^kl  yieft^^,  tad'  obtained  a  higl»T6piit«timfbQttkY£»r 

hdnaiMity  ai^  mediea,!  dciU.    A  cold,  which  he  oaoghtiki 

'tlsifKb^  a  poor  patient  in  the  ^gfat,  put  an  end 4irfai^life^ 

Sfe'the  shcty-sev^^nth  year  of  his  age;  ,   r*    . . . »«, 

'"Vajl  Helmont' certainly  possessed  ready  talents,  ^ead 

^<^mtb;  knd  by  the  help  of  expeviiMM  bnpKrmtb^tbrthe 

chisiiiieal  ted  medical  art ;  but  his  Tsoiity  lod^hitenMr  en* 

^idi^tfl  )pyet6»iiOA».    He  bouted  Aat  lie  w«b  pods«M9d 

I^^  !aafd>  which  be  called  Akabest^  or  pure.salt$»wii«h 

SMtt^ttMCi^  iriaterial  principle  i»  nature^  iuid  wigia  eapHble 

W^^fM&^tralJDg  iMto^badie0>  and  ptodiwiiig  ao  entire  ^Apfi- 

"MtftMd' wd'transmutntion  of  tfaeir  eomponmlpartlhM.Jbit 

ffi^*M^oMeifdl'flMd  was  never  shewn  to  any  pe^a«si  what* 

^^l^i^MteveA'te^  his  0on,  who  also  ptactised  cbftnii(Ptiy> 

^Th^J^^ftOM^mpI:  vrhjoh 'tt4ft  phflMopfaee  ieBt«rt^kio^/fbv^»tl 

•^ftMb«lr  i^slttnlt>,4eidUm  t0  fnMs  oike  *pf  hiiiiowiii'  w^fih 

was  a  strange  compound  of  theological,  medical,  and  phi-: 

losophical  paradoxes,  and  in  which  Theosophic  mysticism 

is  united  with  Scholastic  subtleties.  '  Altti6ugh  he  p^o- 

f|}fjs4^.|^  e^reyfty^e  sfai;ucturiB  of  Ibis  ^ys^  upori"d|c  Joun^ 

dation  of  experiment,  it  is  in.  trutH,  poilM)^^p/e  ^^„« 
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4li  .otkiim'i'S9mii9»wim»H>     ^tnoAi** 

\.3:;^,4;p(]|^4«i^;ff;tbk 

{fi|^i4i,  P^^^^  His  "  Pftnidcaa«l  PJ^fp««Miog«»r(^M| 
i^Xfifif„0(O9j^qfij  toi  bet,paj:4Uel64  ia  tbebf^tpiT  ^fil§tt«^Lvi 

c^tfBKl  in  tho  9fiiBiAmskj  of  B«^  B^ng^  jptonfip^MikM 
attendance  up9»  the  scbfK)^la  by  tfl  heMthi  li^  #lwJ^|W»Miiiie 
4^i  49ri«9  ail<wg  cwAM^o^otiiAtbef^ 
l^o^l^T'i  |athtyei^l<^^be,bef9MM>^«lt»d^i^ 
lJti«v^^.o^  JIeide^b(9iK>  m  order  to  qa^jy^.Mvm^ofiMl 
tbe  c?M<^  profe3sion;  a^  io  1672^  ho  aww^d:^tta<tAaf 
«l^^i;[^aO  ^c<;)e«Mi€  in  tbe  pnp^[Kdit7T  of.D^  ilp««r 
H^,, alter. ji  a^y^iie  iUnesa,  Im^  wrote  bw,  C^oMnm 
JR^fuma^  de.j^a,  ^aftaKi>  el  Malo,. ''  Ba^onaJl  IQtoilflbtt 
<WB^IWg  <^^»  ^bio  Soal,  and  £vtf»''  4b  ?ii^bliejMltiitf 
m^  PATt  followed  tbe  pimcijptos  i|f  OeP'X}aft«aii;%iiraiife 
v^h  fingas^  n)iif;b  9tl^tien  a^yoqcg  pbttoaofrikMM  teA 
wWcb  be  aAerwaxds  defended  agt^sA  tb^  eaMaiM  ^iM^t^ 
T^rpjfi^Uc  tn^ttulto  obliged  bw  WJe^ve.bj^'t^kimal.Mtoir 

ai4  b^v^^^*^^  ^^^'^^^^'^^^^^^  fa^tfltombHTgW 
Wbi^re  b^  n^t  tbe^^elotiiir^ed  yrefi^  tiny»t»|. ilfarftiHf  ^  Jtedft 
i^iiott^  .iil^jHim  .ep.  f»^^K9[M  iwi^.ftM  apimiHMi{tbaitib5 
bf^f^an^  Wiwa}ciii^:^cipbi* .  (;oHv«^4]^QnaiG^gf^dte 
pbiVt^pft^jotaa  myatii^  divine^^  b^^detoniiiiadfbetiQcb 

TStott.Intr.iAHi»tLit.p,i.ivM6-  .     ,  .     ^iSn-.,^* 

^«  mt  itfOEidsciposUi:  <  Aboid.mii'&c.'ji'.  iii.  j^/itei'*  mmemL 

Stat  Eoel.  el  Sohol.  HoU.  p.  U.  p.  4fl».  Ale«h^.'«MiriJ  W^  ^<M? 
§«eil.Hiit.  Li^p.ii.c.3.$7.  ,    .  ;  * 
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Jl^ci»a^iikB>Uf^  of  TetoOtf  totidek^iV  ^a^'d^^rdiid]^^ 
]lmagbediag»hi^'ev^kuid  of  pililoMi^Hji^^bteh^'^^iK^ 

UiaWis*  Poir«t«ettfed  at  tU^insMi^/in^Helfodd/ifna^'^* 
pmf»i^tudpemdb66t  of  bis  dayi»in  wrkhtg  mjr^eU^bt^ii^^ 
BeiflMliinthe'j^eitf  1719;  His  tteiMf^^  Dt  mtd^M^ 
jlt^dl«,^^OadMy'I)iviiieEeotioinyf  mid  ^<'i>^'£]4td$^(>^ 
WMpU^,'*<itkil^MeKinABtftUianAjxgf  aitd'tbe4s^ti^> 
tii«t«f  tetf  Ci^9<ftt^A>Hes  IZc^  fhooghm'agf^Aiii^f 

jiMffite'fhMa  tfiat'<^tM»ctmty  wMeli  dl^tingiitsbes  '^e^^^ 
ia|^>o^fli^lliMsophbtd  already  tnentiohed,  ctitdiilly  i*^ 
Uii^iUMn^  ^'^la^  ^  My^les.  Some  ^f  IH^  itfy^caV 
MiiMs^;  M<  tfli^y  t^a^  lie'gatb^Ared  fVoal  tbe  phreUttinlii'j^'dy^ 
fl«Mcttkqi  prid&tddP  to  his  workri,t  are  as  Iblkm;'  -  ^^^  ; '^ 
iitit  Uft^plebMd  Ot^,  in  Ofder  that  be  inay  etijby'ri Vit!j|^ 
uMiMiglilM  «;oilleDi]^^On  of  Ibiis^If,  beyond  tHalT^^' 
mdeitiAilSbbdotogd  to  tbe  DiyinelS^seiitce,  (o  dteuH^MH^ 
Bil  b^itogiila  ^fvbom  lie  may  prodace  an  Ihia^  ^f  ^K^iAf^d:^ 
Tift  eis«a(C6-  of  tbe  taiihan  mind  is  fliotight;  ceLpaU^  anS' 
dtoBlv6ni^ •^  light!,  and  joyful  complacence^;  €ief  pti^pc^lfty 
lUiinkekb  %  beiyps^^  a  resemblance  of  the  fi^vitier  jgi^lelrj^ 
Sit^tMUg  U  mbye' intimate  or  essential  to  'tiie  liiiiia^^^fimi' 
tiitt>id«it«;%  VMbh  it  is  borne  always  towattli^flib  %^ 
te*  itfAifM'  'godA.i  Iff  Mdef  to  ^satisfy  tbid  des!f&;''tfa<^  JfH^' 
wb^wtiofHt  t>f  fteMv  is^  necessary;  by  medtes  of*  wbicfi  tft^ 
tfrittd*,  ilMMis(sion»of'it8  weakness  and  knpotetH^eJttiii^^aiinf 
slhtiMffllflibngof'btManTe^kSbn^  aafdcRr^cft  itkefffo^WaMf 
09ftTirtAf>im^te€6b8&  aiidinelfable ia^dotfr.'ttll/ by  M iiteiir 
cdiMAlptatton  ^§  lAA,^  it^is  ffledf  with  tranqnlDitfn^'ii^F 
mfl^^^A  leMiplaeetee^?  ahbo^hy  Whilst  oppr^M^^p^rHIk* 
«hi»dodd>«fiiifcoAaai<9y  it  teak(kh^6lA  bis  tibVd)iad''(d6te 
From  this  Divine  illumination  procee<}stb^  mqst  ^^^i^c 

I9j^ ip|up[^tff,i;iPi$i<Mll(¥i^  T    i  T  =     -'^  :-.>i  t*:*« 

•Ed.Amsties*.'  -  ^         ^^    «*i^  i  *' 
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^  €atf  thcV(^l>6  any  dotibt  doA<;Mlfiigra^^V6H^  dtWOt-- 

ftig  Atnbtig^  fofiaties,  Wrifert  wto  reiiotittce  the  liSftt  d^^T^if- 

son,  and  Hotk  d9tl  wisdom  and  Ml^pine^s  in  Milmlttffig'ttb 

inini},  Sn  silence  antl  ttanqmlKty,  to  the  fmj^r^^tid^W 

JJivincniUttiinationt     ^  *    '  •  ••   ^*^* 

'  *1CV> ihfe class. of ThcosopMsts hasbees emmmml^ it^ei6fittl 

<he  entire  society  of  Rosactmians,^^  irtiicli,  atth^  be^^Mi^. 

6f  the  sfevfente^ntti  century,  ittade  so  mnchiidise  ifci  fli^^M« 

iTesiastical  and  literary  world.    The  hMtory  of  this  Mtieify, 

which  is  attended  with  some  obscurity,  seems  t4»  be  as^StS- 

lows !  its  origin  is  refferred  to  a  certain  G^rman^,  wbode  tUmb 

was  Rosenctenz,  who,  in  ttie  fonrteenth  centtfty,  viiltctf  tife 

Holy  Sepulchre,  and,  in  travelling  through  Asia  and  AfiMhi, 

made  himself  acquainted  with  many  orienCa}  secrets;* MA 

who,  after  his  return,  instituted  a  small  ftatemitf;  t^'wlu^ 

lie  communicated  the  mysteries  be  had  teameNft,  tttiAef'^ 

oatb  of  inviolable  secrecy.    This  society  remained '^MA- 

iealed  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cehtiity,wli(^ 

two  books  were  published,  the  one  entHled,  F\6mutP¥^aW' 

nitatis  laudabilis  Ordinh  l^ostecrum,  ^'  The  RepoiK  bf  At^ 

laudable  Fraternity  of  Rosacrusians ;?  Hie  other,  Omfmikp 

Traternitatii,^  ^fbe  Confession  of  the  Frti^iniity.'*    fti 

these  boojcs  the  world  was  informed,  that  thii^  fra«ertfiy 

was  enabled,  by  Divine  revelation,  to  explain  fho'iifoi^'tei- 

'bortdnt  secrets,  both  of  nature  and  grace;  Ifattt  Aey  were 

^)pointed  to  correct  Ae  errors  of  the  learned  werhi,  pavtt* 

clihirly  in  philosophy  and  medicine;  that  they  iMeM'ffM- 

'Ise^^ed  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  ondersteed  faothtO^ 

attof  transmuting  metals,  and  of  prcflongingtliaman'lM; 

'M<T,  in  fine,  that  by  their  means  the  goMcn  i^  wMid^M* 

^tdtn.   'As  ^oon  as  these  grand  secrets- were  dtMlged><tlie 

Whblb  hibe  of  the  Paracelsists,  Theosoph^ts,.  aiMl  fibc- 

'Msts,flb6l:e(I  to  the  Rosacrusian  standard,' axvdef^tiyiiMPiiF 

"ind  tmheard-of  mystery  was  referred  to  ^sii«iternltyiiil4t 

i^  ihii^os^ible  to  tiel^e  hdw  much  noise  mts  widiidei^  i^ 

^4:;bV€Yy  made,  or  what  different  opinions  wei^/foiiiedfebi- 

tetiitdiig  it.'   Aft^r  all>  fhotrgh  the  laws  and  statttiesi'df  tbe 

^^'f'"^    "•*      '  •'      .  ■  ."  •,   u.  .'  I  /M  ''..;,'sfu 

Kni  V* ;ArP»W»-Pi^  Eccl*  P..  ii^  c.  18,  p.  613.  Sec.  17,  p.  58.  i^^>*fitr* 

J }^^\fL  Xi^c,  ?.  I  20.  P.  m.     BibHotii!  Phil,  a*  2.  §  13.  ' ' clfi^: 

Christ.  Hat  tlerniet.  p/i.  c.  a   SerpilL  EpihipB.  lMi<rf>p.'«P^^Vyiiytt* 
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4^}f^yr^9S  -to  be.fiw^.pir.whQ^.w^y  bel^^tftj^  t9  ,it-  V 
'^fffusi iifH#D^4  by^owasagaciQua  pf^sprvers^.that.^.qert^ 
iWPQKtwt  meimifig  was  ctmceale^  wder  the  stoxy  oC,  tl^p 
JU>sacnistan  fraternity,  tiiough  they  w^r^  ,wbpUy  <u^{^t^l§  tp 
WW  rli^tt  it  .wae«  One  .«oi{|(^ctpre4  tl^at  somp  ch^pa^al 
anfn^eiry  iay-Ud  bduitd  the  alleg^riofd  taiie;  anptber  su]^ 
.^Ds^  tbat  it  foseitald  some  great  eccle3ia^tical  revolutloq. 
>»t,lo^»  ft(ichaelA:eler/^  in  the  ywr  J.C20,  hM  tiie-con- 
f9«^pi^lidy  to  declare,  tiiat  he  certfOoly  kaew  the  whol^ 
.^toiy  to  ba;ve.  beea,  tiia  caotrivance  of  3ome  ingenious  pe^ 
«OQm>wfao  cho^e  to  amu$e  themselves  by  imposing. i]j;».0(i 
,|he.)pabliq  credulityr  This  dackuraticm  raised  a  ge^^^^l 
tfwpicioii  agsiinst  the  whole  story ;  ^and,  as  no  otie  undex- 
,4oofc4o  contradict  it,  this  wonderful  society  daily  vaDishecl, 
,liii4.itb^  nuoaoor^b  which  had  been  spread  concerning  if, 
4i€^i0odt  Tb^  wji^le  was  piobably  a  contrivance  to  xjdiQule 
tbie  pr^ende^  to  secret  wisdom,  and  wonderful  po^v^r^.pai;- 
tjioolwly  the^  cbonMsts>  who  boasted  that  they  were  poi^ses^- 
.^  pf  tbe  philosopher's  stone.  Xt  has  been  cox\je€tui;e<), 
sAnditheisaUrical  turn  of  his  writings^  and  several  particul^ 
.passages  inbis  works,  favour  the  conjecture,  that  this  fur<«e 
^m^  invented  and  performed,  in  part  at  leaai^^  by  J^hi;!  Y^- 
Jenline  Andrea*  a  divine  of  Wartenbuj;g« 
M  .The.pirec^ediBg  detail  may  suffice  to  shew  in  what  ^jSbt 
tho  sect  of  tbe  Theofiopbists  is  to  be  consid^red^,  .,A^- 
lybetngb  the  ecpen^cities  of  this  $ect  are  too  yaripu^,^^^ 
ledttned  boto  a  wignh^  system,  they,  are  all  to  be  tf^^/i 
.  I^k,  4o  one  common  source,  the  renuncinfio^  o^  k^^^^ 
.f^MiwWv  Tbe  whole  dapendance  of  these  philo^oj^be^s  is 
•4tpon  .internal  inspir^^tion,  in  whichi  VfhiJ^t  thp  int^lle^ct 
totnains  qiiiefumnt  and. passive,  they  wait,  in  sacred.  ^1^- 
;iiQid/a«djsttettce  of  the  soul,  for  Divine  illuminatiofis  -^^  ^^ 
tl<rhateiierii^>tbQ3e. profound  reveries  is  siJ^geMed ^9  ^^^ 
iiKj^aiiheeted  imagina,tionj  they^n^qeiy/e  s^  Divine, ^^(fvij:- 
Iktonh  > Tb0y  do.vnot  ii^deed  openly; contemn  t(i^,^yth9j:f(y 
{)df  tbe>iiMr/e4  writuog^;  but  fthey^xejeot  thw  natural  ^^- 
ing,  and,  by  the  help  of  childish  allegories,  convert  the  words 
'4t|f5cfipture  tq  whatever  signification  tbey  pleaisd.  With  no 
j^PjtiifQiTgujldoin.t^  seaxcb  of  truth  than  their  own  cfishili^ed 
^  «43liJf|Meci»iMq[Oit«li8P8eiido^£vaBg.c.iibii.lOO,.:A 
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sufferable  arrogance,  as  oracular  dedaions  not  te  J^i^jiiii 
troverted. 

These  enttnisiasts  seem'  to  be  ^tgreed  in  acknoidedgiBg, 
fliat  all  things  flow  fron^  ^od^r  9^  ^iU  retam  to  him,  and 
particularly,  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  hmnan  Mm^ 
which  must  \dttpiv«4tB  cAiief "feMmtf^ramtiiv  oMitempla&m 
of  Ogd;  und  that  DiYlDeilliimiiiation  is  ooly  to  be  Qxp^dbt 
ed  iutl^t  submissive  state  of  tlie  soul,  in  which  it  is  4^ 
|>nved  of  all  actiyity,  and  remains  the  silent  gobject  of  Of-^ 
Tine  i]pQpTe.S€iLO]\s.    They  have,  moreover,  fancied,  thai  </od 
has  not  only  eostanipcd  his  imai^e  upon  iiiao,  but  upon  alt 
Visible  objects  ;  and  thattliis  image  of  God  being  discover- 
ed by  certain  signs^  the  hidden  nature  of  things  may  be  on- 
der^tood,  tiie  iuflueuce  of  the  superior  world  upon  the  in* 
ferior  may  be  known,  and  great  and  wonderful  eftecbs  |3fiay 
be.  prod  need.    They  have  imagined,  that,  by  the  Help  M 
the  arts  of  astrolo^  and  chemistry,  Uie  piysterieis  ot* nature 
aisty  be  so  fur  laid  open,  tliat  a  tmiversal  remedy  for  dU- 
eases,  and  a  method  of  converting  inferior  metaiftjintojjolfl^ 
Of  the  philosopher's  stone,  might  be  discovereid- '       , 
.^^  XJttle  need  be  said  to  prove,  tliat  the  system  of  Tneo so- 
phism IS  founded  in  delusion,  and  that  it  is  productive  of . 
mischief  both  to  philosophy  and  religion*    Tb^e  supposed 
illuminations  are  to  be  ascribed  either  to  fanaticism  or  to 
impostUTc.     ITie  fastidious  contempt,  with  \^hicb  tliesie 
pretenders  to  Divine  wisdom  have  treated  tliose,  who  are 
contented  to  follow^  the  phiiii  dicUitea  of  common  sense,  and 
the  simple  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures,  has  tinquesHonabiy 
urnjosed  upon  the  credulous  vulgar,  and  produced  an  i|i- 
difference  to  rational  inquiry,  which  has  obstructed  the  pro^ 
greii^  of  knowledge-    And  their  example  has  eu^tforat^d 
others  to  ti^aduce  philosophy  and  theology  in  gfeiiet^,  by 
representiog  them  as  resting  upon  no  better  foiip^a^<^, 
than  entliusiasm  and  absurdity.     It  is  to  be  obaritaljy 
presumed,  tliat  these  deluded  visionaries  have  not  bteu 
fljNgih^erves  ^Wre  of*  %  irijiii^  WHft*'fcey^Trtlv«r»»«*iP 

«Wn  rt  »¥»<?  f)a  wgrette4,  botli^w  wwr.^WS  m 

on  accoimt  of  flm  mnltitmlea  they  haTe  misled,  i 

'^  n    JOY 
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lis  ^numerating  the  dfeviations  from  the  true  fiie^dS  cff 
i^osopMzing,  >vtiict  a  dislike  of  l^^fctaHaft  lihiTosopfey 
as  produced,  we  miist  nol  omit  to  mentittii  a  clkss  df 
fiaeiL  \vh(>j  tftougb  they  are  not  ffiefnselvf^s  philoao)?hers, 
KR;e  hiil  some  effect  lipori  tte  state  of  philosophy— those 
Wo  tiave  appeared  as  its  professed  adversatieg.  Every 
^efidS'ih  the  fostory  of  pfiilosophy  has  produced  meM  of 
hih  descriptiori*  *t^e  Wise  men  of  Grfefec6  Wcte  ridictilc^fl 
by  Diimoii,  a  CjTeriittrt.  Sdcratcs  wa^  pietscctited  by  the 
Athcriiari^-  Phitds6phy  itself  was  prOiicribed  in  ttie  JBUi^ 
ihaii  iLpiiblic,  and  t>y  several  of  ihc  Romati  emperors;  aiA 
iij  fedofds  have  fiidfe  than  once  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  itih 
mi6iff  6f  Mafebfiicttiti,  and  bvtn  bf  Christian  prince'^. 
Wit^  have  Hdi^uiccl  fjliilo^ophcrs,  and  priests  tavc  coii- 
deifShed  thefii!,  tt  is  iid  ^^ondei-,  theii,  that  philqsdpfij 
hiuVexpefiencfed  a  sitoilar  Me  in  modeta  tifhes.  ^^  ^.^""^^ 
^lif*  iittaclcs  tvhich  haVe  been  made  lipon  pSilokopftf 
Bihcc  the  revival  of  letters  have  been  Of  diifereiit  kintls^ 
Bome  openahddifcct,  soin^  oblique  and  Concealed,  AM6tig 
its  inctii  ect  opponents  m^ty  hit  reekoncd  those  advocitti^  for 
tevektioii,  who  have  inai&taihc^d  fhat  its  doctrines  cannot 
hh  fccdhcilcd  witli  tiie  dictates  of  hUm£tn  reason,  arid  thoge 
littitisiasts;  Whfo  h^^6  relihqiiisMd  tiie  dse  ofreasOh,  tod 

OxiQ^iiii  Ep-  ail  Wit? r.  flc  MpTtbu*4  I^ra^acploris.  Clmci  Hist  JVI»Jf)*  p» 
|n^d^2,    tiijiritlu  atf  CftGrata,  c,  6.     MnM, Isag.  p*  i, |>.  9tt5»    Arnold. 

HJP;  mi?;  p.  n.  I  rt:   ^it^otf:  PbJjit.  i  fr !;  u;  ^.  i.  c,  ifi,  i3.  I^tt^k- 

Of^  ,€est.p,i^S7,  itolkop^'ij  ARrt*adv.  m  PoirtL  l-elleri  i^lonam* 
inedit.  rin44i  Tr^ct,  Ajxilog.  pro  Soc,  de  Rosr-a  Cruce,  1617.  Thoma* 
Pixf.  ad  PojfCt  de  Ern'tlU,  tripU6L  Cbinriii^,  d*o  Hcrmot  ^g'jpt.  etPara- 
ceT#,  Let*Atitptt«ieG*l*W.  CroHj  ilftjplijthcft(r<ifilBt|>i»titeEteiite, 
Irflfd.  1668.     - ^'-' *^ r m  ;*  ^ f  it  .  r  , , J ?  5ii H ♦>  JfU'i V iLj i.  IM » 
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aaijk,!'  u^  ti»i  C(mtar6¥ei]6y'  wbiofa  iia|iqp9»ed.  ia  jUiq  Sim^tr 

eeot^ity/i      *  :    •.  ,  i   ■     J  ,■■',..    -    .'"    -'..'.m^^i 

jnofesfibDi,  first  tllogic and  eibiqs,  and  af^nim^B  <tf dAof^j 
h^,  in.the  Umtren^  of  Hetaf>tidt>^had  lAiieMi9tine¥K4^ 
ed  Jxiipadf  as  a  keeii,and  angry  dispntaut*  In  y  ^  ^9^4^^ 
pisE^  fan  liigh  copcenung  the  ubiquity  of  the  hnm^  na^^a 
tf  Canrist,  which  was  admitted  by  the  move  or&odox  ti^gpt 
logians,  but  denied  by  tbe  Brunswick  divines^  wh^coBlepI^ 
cd  themselves  with  maintaining^  that  the  man  Jesfp  Om^ 
could  be  jnresent  wherever  he  pleaded.  The  aid  of  ^0 
Scboteslio  philosophy  being  called  m  by  both  partpes^  to 
i^ld^  tlm  cantroVexsy,  Hoffman^  whether  ti^ugb  9¥ff^ 
or  Y^jaity  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  took  4h{s  ocoa^sjpik  tq 
er^  his,  standard  against  philosophy  itsel£.  In,  aiii  .^oar^ 
di^iaic^l  disputation^  he  maintained^  that  thet  light  of  fTjpar 
8W>*  even  as  it  appears  in  the  writiii^of  Pla|»  a&d.AiiMfr. 
tojtto,  m  adveriso  to  r^lii^on ;  and  that  the  mcffe  tha  huma^ 
iiodarsteiiding  is  cultiva.ted  by  philos4>pbical  stadyj  Jin^ 
more  perfectly  is  the  enemy  supplied  ivjth  die  «|r^apw^;«\lp 
4flfeB€e.  Hie  partiality  which  at  this  tune  uttiversfily 
pf€l>;^i^yiied  in  favour  of  the  Ari^teliao  philosopbf >.>viiv% 
si|cb>  that  .ail  opjjpon  of  this  kind  ooulduotb^  a<Mra^^ 
B\ibliQ)y  witho^t  exciting  general  dissatisfa^OA  an^al^ui^^ 
AipmprQqs,  |>and  of  professors,  tbo^gI?^tb^  diff<^fld«j||, 
0|iinion.aiiH>Qg  themselves,  united  to  take  up  ^m^^^^s^ 
tiil|!l  copcupon  ememiy.  At  the  head  of  this  lM)dj,jW^|i  JF|(Hb% 
Geu^;  iriieace  the  advpcates  for  pbilasophy  wi^.^paSi^ 
the  Cassaliaw  Party.  Th^  at  first  chaUeoged  i^wifi%^^ 
^^yj^t^cGfsdkveoMp  inexpoolati^ii  of  kfad^l^ftft w 
sf9|l^)deiF  judgment  concieroing  philQsopby  r  bpt.tlw^tfWi^A 
wsr#,firpstEated..  Uoev^m*  j^m^AM  ^%yi^f^iff^^^ 
mm'^  aipjed  Ihe  fiWli[^pheifSti«§iwti|wwta  mW  #^;^^ 
t^^  'PiOPiimeiMSi.  in^eig^:!Wi4.^8rmt  Mtffffaftsa^tWMq^ 
philosortWf,  Ml^?iM^wledfle^  thfttl»;?peipttt^f>P|^ 
not  only  the  abuse  of  philosophy,  but  the  most  prudent  and 
\  3.  ■•':■:  ^■;  •"'^'^     ''''    \  ■'      •  ■*  •  •*   -rrv-.'^  fcfohiv  ■» 

p.  ii.  iji.    Bayle.    Keimaan.  I^ist.  Lit.  Germ.  p.  iv.  p.  96.       '       . 
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Veritatey  which  maintained  ^'  the  Simplicity  of  TruftV-  >a 
a^etrlti^'ftMi  "iirhieh  Urn  CJas^Haii:  imrty  wera  caaUed^iSim- 
T^t^i^l  ^Mm  the  iMleW€»6  of  iiom^  (fat  .l»^iotac| 
xdeti^'to  engajfe  seveml  petso^  paifticularly  amcag  {tbd 
nfeoMpUsts>  -in  hk  interest)  oppMing  Ihis  dootrioie^  v^cto 
culte*.  Oft  fte  other  haaid,  Dnplicists.  John  Angel  Wmw 
d^Aligei^,  a  Boebmenite^  who  possessed  some  poetical 
tAfenfs^  wirote  several  poeiiii^  against  the  piyio80pb€p»i .  id 
libort/  fll^  diflp«^B  ran  so  hig^^  and  produced  >so  oouiib 
Jl^rsraid  abuse,  thai  the  court  thought  it  necessary  to  latere 
ptse  it^  antfaority,  and  appointed  arkritrators  to  ^scaiiil^ 
ftti'ttiBrils  ^dfi  the  ^^oii%arersy.  The  deeisim  wais  agabs^ 
JkftiAm^tii^  li&mka  obliged  to  make  a  public  t^iiMttftav 
tM^of  ld»  enroir^/  ttckfiowledging  ttie  atillty  and  e^co^^tte^ 
o#^^^Mfost^y;  arid'dedlaijiig'thail  bis  invectives  liad  iW)eii> 
oi^d£reet^  agalnst^lts:  abuses.  Alter  tUs'  d^oat;  lUfB^ 
ififi&^iiiiti«ied>tfltd  iti^ighbourteg  mMast^;  but  te  i)^ 
^i^^!(bittMI  td  l«tut«  tei  Helhistadt>  and  open  ^a  )^vk<iir 
iMieM:    Iledibdintliejrearl911.  J  ,  s- >ar 

^^tV'l9M^Jto^f<^y'wh<>had  been  HoAoiaii'^  doadjbtor/iliM^ 
MMr^uffi^tfttie'^MtesttO'ideep  after  tbe  deatb^f  its  d^MdKT 
'tRS^tAfor  Bd^hln^an  Uteoso^hism  itt^elfed!  ti^^  {tfeic^ 
sfSefklA^Mv^^^en  against  ptaUosopbers^  and  b^  j^f^tiiiii^ 
mt(^W^'%^vi/liib  alidt^eaded  yontil,  W^eslaw  ISi[9fflMgf 
i^Pmtfa^W,  «heri6Aa!Aied  <iie  quai^^«y  B^'mOf^^fimmp 
cMi^ns,  one^f  Wl)ich#as  dntilled  FifM^fe^^JB^tft^^ 
»<fe/'*A  Visitatldri  Of  Ibe  Meta^htsf^tCh^ft*!^ 
'lf^ifiH6es>  he  wl^  '^dosidhed  fr(]^  Wih«ifl>i^i^ 
W^(^Sba^  ittttkd^w  t<y  K(«aMf  BA4ik(9  '^Bi^tl^^mmfi 
A^'^i^W^^H^hith  foii^atM  fa  dtsappoihted'  vaiMff j^iMltP 

s   IS  Yideiul.  Wej^man.  Hist  Ecc.  t  ii.  p.  1170.    Michaql  Sjo.  Hist. 

,iH,^    'J     //    ,|    ula'i    '  .;     t-».;      *  II  ill;     1         }\^hfi        in  At  n 
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.„„,.,..,....       CHAM.      ,,...■;,.„„ 

7  ■'  '       ■    •  .  ■     VHILOBOFinr. 

to.Y)fSt9M.  iM)d  tP  imDroT*^  pbJII^mpjbf ;  b«t  few  .4hi' JifiH 
ivseciapUaMi,    Tti«  hwptm  imd«yatfy>4teg;  ^  -rti  toisAv 

of-flM^qi^, .  |f(ai|y  iiw]||9pflQ4«At  vi4(i^^C«iiuM»s4Mffft 
^ii««p,  yrho,  despuong  Oa  f«nitopiqMio»»C  sliddiqg.iiaT. 

tHnlne^t.  I>j'  tt^  Tv<»ft^8  oteF^wo  «f^^^  omi  twltiifc 

OiAf4oPK!»  .MilHf:^.  9|iQnl4  ^  tn^y  (Mid  9F9P«lldjE  1hP«j»l^. 

^te5§»,^  .attepji^g. 4o,  jreqiHiQUI^  Pjflctoowjn  t1^.*^»- 
oism  or  Peripai^ticism,  and  all  these  ^ith  Cbristiaiuty;^ 
have  produccKli ;  Tb(»  ticiifti£cl«$ttft  pUlnflopbm-,  renounc- 
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GMAF.  I.]*     OF  "I'HE  NATU!l«  A»p  QB1«IN»  &Cv        4fl» 

mg  evc^  plrej^dice  iii  favour  of  celebrated  nantes  ot  m** 
cient  8ect#»  mtk^  Tes^soa  his  sole  guide,  itnd  dlligentfy  m^ 
vastigQtea  th^  nature  and  pro^rUes  of  tibe  objects  wfaidl> 
cxmfi  nader  to  obsQr^atimi,  tbat  be  may  from  these  d^iiiM 
dear  prindples,  andTfrrive^  4ilM^$  I^wledge,  H^  esi- 
toema  noibing  so  disgraoeM  in  philosopby,  as  Jur0rt  tA 
mrim  f^lvCt  ppfJNtlf  ti^i^ol^vfb^.it^^  of 

a  ]Baster>  8li4  says^  with  respect  to  all  ^e  dinerent  sioctP 
aadtbeir  leaders, 

Tro$  Rutulusve  fi:iat,  nullo  discrimipQ  babebo*^ 

It  is  wbolly  naneeei^ary  to  expatiate  upon  Qk^  superior 
i^igfAif^  wd.4isefoliiess  of  this  mettiofl  e£,  p^il^^pMeniw 
above  all  others ;  aud  it  is  foteigu  ftom  our  purpose  to  iay 
down  di^  prmciples  and  rules  by  which  it  should  be  oo^ 
AiMid^ '  9«t  It  laay  nM  be  itaipreper;  ii^  k  f^^^wbt^i^,  ti 
eMpUittli^Pisd^MsiAif  Ms  ttefbod  of  proai^teitii^  j^ 
l^iNjiplilesl  InciUrtes,  6o  obviouil  as  veil  as  reasonaftlb^  Wkii 
tttttiiKi^Mr  addpted.-^  '         *    •  -..':^.jw'j(u-f 

rm^  Udtwf  ef  4te 'I'estorafiM  of  leatiiAig  wffl^'f^^ 
»ai^!bM>o^^m^i^6f^i3:eA^.  ^Riose  feahied'tfen^^ 
Hfb^lff  tto  dlMf^  of  f^a^nnfag  philMOphy,  as  w^  -^  r^ 
vMlg  lettni^d^i^Tud,  tveiM  eMeiy  employed  iii  tKebftia^ 
cf  Oa^dneitati^  and  w«)r«  move  desltoilsf  i^fM^l^llii^' w 
tjwJtiteiaf  titan  eT  improp^iag  science.  The  Oreek  pbliSSb^ 
]pA^;pti9sei<^etA4n  those  ai^cieiit  wvitings  vllich  j^Jnielpialiy 
tegagisd  IhMr  aMntkib,  came  ifeeomiAetiddd  «^  ftesa^^ 
dw4i^^s^diid^r4imofto«leiitl^  slndtbeyea^fifin 
MoAddJ^kiemyelves^tfls^  Mwaswbdtly  unh^etu^atjr'^^^^ 
telli)j[il4mpM^«ita^nt4  upon  the  wisdonk  df  ^lato  flnd^A^IIft 
telle.  ^OecliplM  111  gretmtnatical  and  ctrttieal  inq^^i< 
Uribl^  haA  metther'leisare  nof  indiniftkdi  ik  el^rci^  theiE 
tidtot^  iK  (M^A^  tesearehes  into  tilkMrie.  A«ltef>ty4 
mkt  <tid<dence  fyvokibly  pi^vidhted  soteei,  ato^'ightihMM 
M^fiiikihm'^iMAV'^^  «Mf  of  tb^  vilu»«ir^ 

Snlb^tO  moth6d  l(if  t^teilpMslng,  biMi^iri^'dlbei^'  W$lA 
jMki^tti^  nbw'discoveH^^i  WhB^t'ih^'Mok^^ai^i^l^ihl 

./ijfu.il-'iuj  *  .   N'    'V/,fii   iff;    h/«fj  ,m^.i  )'if->ir>qn'>  J  to  /n^o 
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06i^d  t>f  abilities  VKjnal  to  fhe  ta»k/  was  of^t^^lUBK^ 
dkp68itioix  i<y  ^bake  frflf  tfie  Sectarian  ^fijli^,  and  e6tfUV 
tooKed,'  idOr6f  timti  b^cauie  a  tefbimer  in  i^eilgiofi^^  tVkl 
«tm  <8liftid0  ^  latHfhorlty  itl '  pbilofii^phy. '  Aiid/'«MJ6l]^^ 
Roirittti  €?aiiifolic9,  smch  a  blind  respect  for  anc}(4it^nUi(l8 
i^'as  Wll  ptedominant,  9mA  so  strong'  was  tlKf^ttttdiii^ 
1^  flids^  established  forms  with  which  eceKsiast9cki4ko^ 
nonrs  and  emoluments  were  inseparalily  'C^sMi^fCtiii^^WU 
philosophical  innovations  were  not  to  be  expected. from 
this  qaarter.    The  rigour,  with  which  every  attempt  to- 
wards the  introduction  of  new  opinions  was  at  this  lime 
suppressed  by  the  Jheads  of  the  Homish  church,  doubt- 
less confirmed  the  general  prejudice  against  alterations 
of  every  kind,  and  deterred  those,  who  Wcreciipibteof 
penetrating  tiirongh  the  surrounding  mist  df  ^lipecStttton 
and  error,  from  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  nature  and  genius. 
Tliese  difficulties  long  retarded  the  progress  of  science; 
but  at  length  certain  philosophers  of  the  first  order,  coti- 
scions  of  internal  streogilh  sufficiapt  for  the  undertakings 
ventured  to  burst  the  cuclosure  of  authority,  and,  by  tb« 
aid  of  deep  reflection  and  persevering  industry,  enlarg^ed 
tiie  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.     Clearly  pcrceivlrtg 
the  defects  and  errors  of  the  several  Grecian  sect$,  tbcy 
deplored  the  abject  i^tate  to  which  the  human  mind  had 
been  reduced  by  indolence,  superstition,  and  blind  snh- 
mission,  and  with  generous  indignation  threw  off  the  yoke. 
The  first  successful  atteoipt  for  this  purpose  was  made  by 
thiiti^rtifai  man,  Lord  Eacou,  who  may  therefore  justly  W' 
called  the  parent  of  moderQ  Eclectic  philosophy.    In  hS!A^' 
Novum  Organum,  a  wort  richly  fraught  with  true  and  lib*^'* 
rai](ihilosophy,  his  first  object  was  to  cast  down  the  itfoft^ 
whScli  the  philosophical  world  had  so  long  ift^arshiiipetf,'4uiii** 
recal  their  homage  to  the  divinity  oi'  trntli.  '  **^ 

^Atthctagh  feoitie  etninent  tnen,  who  have  philosopMzM' 
aft^^t  the  Eclectic  method,  have  Md  the  vanity  to  exhiliiV' 
thomselvBs  as  Hie  founders  of  «evt  .serle/itis  nitoiislstttit'' 
w^th.  the  nature  of  Eclectic  fihilo^ophy  .to  ^idmit  o^  Sf9ii^* 
rian  subdivisions.     tn^(ipa4  iherefpiie  pf  f^ti^^Jf^i^thiS^ 
8a»0i  wKiteokliave  doae^.to  <|ivide  iRodfHn  philjQisfitphQri.ibito 
distinct  sdkoMs^  (^o^'lsftaBll  iJJiliitoM;  fM«betesl#itiiia  nAMeq 
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9^  ^v^.syH^ied  tbena^elvfes  to  tb^.i|](ipr(9ffi^#0i^(^  of^imf 
ft!K^^W«*««.<>^  phiJo»<«>hy.  Qf  tbci Wrtpry  «^did^flVin«J 
rtfi#»«h;W :«fcafl  give  su|c^  ajdcf^tqh:^  HbQ  mtfJ^i^i^^V 

ifftplfi  be  ippiosfsfUe  to  bring,  mjt]^  tl^limito^wp  l^^^ei^^ 
f  jg|[^4  toibepiieaairt  work.^  ...re 

.'■ii  II    ir  '-  )i 


CHAP.  II.  i-^ 

9)E(  .Hf^DERK    KCIiSCTIC  PHILOSOPHERS:^   WHO   QAyj^^Tn 
j.T^I^PTpp  T,0  IMPROYS  PHIJLOSOPHX  IN  GJBHERAU,,   f, 


.1..    ..  .    .SECT.  I.  :.     ,,, 

J  Of  Jordano  Bruno.  ^     * 

X  HE  first  person  among  the  moderns  who  attempted  any 
material  innovation  in  philosophy,  \\b,b  Jordano  BmfwJ 
bom  at  Kola,  in  the  kingdam  of  Naples.  He  douri^hcd 
at  the  latter  end  of  Uie  sixteenth  century,  hut  the  cxaefe 
time  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  To  excellent  talents  Jie 
added  a  lofty  spirit,  which  lose  superior  to  prejudice,  and 
would  admit  nothing  a^tiue  witlioiit  examination;  wl^en*;:^ 
it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that,  in  the  system  of  pbilosopjbjf 
and  theology  then  tiiiight  in  the  schools  of  Italy^  he  met 
wifli  maoy  things  ^vhich  he  could  not  digest.  Food  of  t;t?-; 
tiieineut  and  study,  he  entered  into  a  monastery  of  Dami- 
iiiCf^s.  But  the  freedom  of  his  opinions,  and  the  bold- 
ness of  the  censure  wliieh  he  passed  upon  the  irrc^uioriT  ^ 
tif5S,Qf  tjifi  I^T^temity^  spon  created  him  ep^enup,  and, S[^>> 
jected  him  to  persecutions,  which  obliged  him  to  qajt  his 
order  and  his  country,  leaving  behind  him  all  his  property,, 

"J'^&J?  AVhotJ.  %^senfcld.  dW  W.'^tfe^pMl.  'm^%:'i&iA^ 

^tB|,iir^l^<^fiki|  9frdvtt  lA:€t  Lit.  t.  r/p.  «L    Iiir<»oid  BotretM^y  ' 
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4to41  ^pttioM  gave  <»ffMM  taCadiir&i  ttd  B^Mii  Md  hfr  mm 
MM^  obliged  10  iiroiride  for  Us  Bi^tjr  by  tf^.  AlMft 
tfioH  slay  a*  Lyotus  be  MAiH  to  Puttoi  Hete^  bfa  ita6?«l- 
te^  spkk  M^^Kflynofldad  hitn  to  ttie  aotic^  of  tttflCKiiadi, 
wbo  at  fl^  tiiM  4^o1«m4  oj^cA  hOgfiUticH)  againdt  fll^  aetf- 
«iority  of  ArtMofI«.  Ift  a  pabU^  «^atatioii,  bd«  in  tfife 
Boyal  AtHdmtyy  ki  1560»  be  defdnded,  tbfM  4a^  su^eM- 
aively»  certain  propositioiis  Con^etnifig  Mtlri6  aM  IM 
world,  which,  together  with  brief  heads  of  the  arg^oments, 
be  afterwards  published  in  Ssxoiiy,  under  the  title  of  Aero- 
tigmus,*  or  ^^  Reasons  of  the  Physical  Articles  proposed 
against  the  PeripatetiOB  at  Paite/'  The  cont^npt  with 
which  Bruno,  in  the  course  of  these  debates,  treated  Aris- 
fofle,;  e^pD^  Mm  to  Ibe  t^entnient  of  tfie  academic  pto^ 
fesseM^  wh<>  trero  aeatoaa  advoeMes  for  the  old  sy^m ; 
and  he  found  it  expedient  to  leave  the  kingdom  of  France. 
According  to  some  writers,'  he  now  visited  England,  in 
the  train  of  the  French  ambafiSador  Castelneau,  where 
he  was  hospitably  reoeived  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney  and 
Sir  Fulke  Greville,  and  was  introduced  to  Queen,  Bit* 
«abeth.  fiut,  though  it  H  certain  ttom  Us  Wfitingd  tltai  Ifo 
wad  Hi  £!ngfaiid,  he  probably  made  thiis  visft  in  some  ofhet 
bart  of  fais  life.  For,  about  the  middle  of  die  saitte  yea» 
m  which  be  was  at  Paiid,  we  find  him  at  Wiitembui^,  a 
«eatous  adberent  of  Ltither.  ta  iMs  city  he  met  in(t  a 
If  beral  reception,  and  ftdl  permission  to  propaegate  tti^r  doe- 
Mncsi  btrt  the  severity  witb  which  he  inveigbed  a^alti^ 
Arif^totle,  flie  latitude  of  Ms  opttdods  in  febgiOii  as  Weft  ait 
pffttosdpby,  and  the  eontempt  wldi  which  he  treated  the 
masters  of  (he  public  schoob,  excited  itew  jealousies ;  and 
complahit^  were  lodged  against  him  before  the  senate' oif 
the  university,  ^o  et^tape  the  disgrace  wUeb  tbreatetti^ 
hiffi,  Bruno,  after  two  yeara'  i^sidence  in  Wittembutt»  left 
(bat  place,  and  took  refbge  in  Helmstadt,  where  the  knowtf 
ffber^Otty  of  the  I>cd^e  of  Brunswick  encotu^ed  him  to 
hope  for  a  decure  asyhun.  But,  either  through  the  reslfeai^ 
ness  of  his  disposition,  or  through  unexpected  opposition^ 
lie  left  this  place  the  next  ye^^  and  weni  to  Frankfort  to 

•  WHMberf «  Mi8«  •  M#pp.  ani  BAjK 
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4M^J^t(ft^f#!^^  of  A^  jM¥4f4»«lm  oii  Lag 

I^t  t:4ioI  aj)d  i9i>liil  juilpucut,  unit  that  MUU  uXputlaiU,a^ 
fiQU^pUi  wbich  ¥Lron€ces»i^ry  to  a  tliormugh  uiYCiitig^tr^9p,o,J|f 
^Vi^^f  i^^  t're<}ii€iQily  embraced  trillion  aud  daul^tful  ^fti-i 
]^Q^m^  nB  ccitaiii  truths.  His  ideas  were  for  tiit!|  luoj^i 
yagi^i^iiatid  tUuta4>tiCj  and  he  indulged  himsalt^  in  t^^p^oisft 
u^tiQUpded  liberty  of  speecJa,  Same  oC  his  ori^ma^  co^^-- 
^p^0B3  ai^e  indeed  more  l^miuou^s  uiid  s^t^^'^t^!^r}\  afid 
jpi^^Tl^.Qoiriqido  with  the  principles  of  phUo^ppUy  ,aikr- 
Ji^^^  r  received  by  Dm  Cartes,  Xjeibnitz^  mxd  otli^r^.  Bi|Jt 
U^o  gpiil^  of  trutb  are  bwied  ia  a  eouti^^pd J^^H^jS  oim-^ 
ff^yftgfilit  aiid  triUoigtlQpnaa,  expres3Pd  iii.ft  W^^pbpff*?^ 
I^^l  M^I^J^^^f^^  stylCjaudimmethodically  arranged.  In  bri^^ 
^j}ii;|b  jpruuo  \ms  not  destitute  of  ^  vig^oroiis  a»d  <>rigi^Q^ 
B^^%  ^  ¥fa^ted  that  good  sen&e  and  tliat  steady  .t^[^ef^ 
ly^thovit  which  no  great  reformaii on,  eith^i^vFMM*Wl^y,flfj 
IgMtS^^  ^^^  ^^  effected.  ^     ,^  ,  ,^^,  ,,^,,  I 

^i^mm  ^^^^?  ^  vpIuminoij^,Wt%   ^isjftpjt  of^o^m^ 
g^i|i>^jtijiical  pie<pp3,are  the  Jojloid|fg;  i>^  H«*ftw  4?^^ 
rwm^^  *^  On  Sliadows  of  Ideas ;"  De  tbtfaiiM,  UnivBrmg 
Af^nhfU'  '[r^uh'r  «»  Par.  lft8-2.      ->.•(    ./..':*?:  .7  '  '  * 
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««  MtmM,^ ^^Of  hAi^, te  UiiVefBe^  and  Wbilif  iSjpM-^ 
cte  deflki  J>0«tui  ttiow^mU,^  *'  Dispitttdieff  ftoin  liie  IM- 
«»]^liiait  Beast  t"  OraHo  valediciatiahabitain  AfMdemm 
WUtOergmtfi/^  ^^  A  fieurewell  Qration  delivetied  in  the  Ihd^ 
Teraity  of  Witteiriburg  f  De  Manade^  Numero,  €i  Figwta? 
«  Of  Monad,  Number,  and  Figare;"  iShMsna  T0imi%%mmm 
jUMt^^^icanm,^  ^'  Sntnmary  of  Metafdiysical  T^rms.'^ 
Of  these  tbe -satirical  work,  ^^  IMspatches  from  tibe  Beasir 
friumphant,''  is  the  most  celebrated.^ 

The  extreme  scarceness  of  the  writings  of  this  phiIo80« 
pheTt  and  the  invincible  obscurity  of  those  which  Jiaye 
come  under  our  notice,  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  give 
a  full  and  accurate  view  of  his  doctrine,  or  to  decide  with 
certainty  concerning  the  kind  or  degree  of  impiety  which, 
it  involved%  Thus  much,  however,  may  on  satisfiEM^tory 
g^unds  be  asserted,  that  the  doctrine  of  Bruno  was  not* 
as  Bayle  and  La  Crt)ae  maintain>  founded  on  the  {ffinci- 
pies  of  Spinozism,  but  on  the  ancient  doctrine  of  emana- 
tion* For,  though  he  acknowledges  only  one  substance  ia 
Bature,  yet  .it  appears  from  many  passages  in  his  writinga 
to  have  been  his  opinion,  that  all  things  have  frem  etaaity 
flowed  frcnn  one  immense  and  infinite  fouatain^  an  emana- 
tive  principle,  essential  to  the  Divine  Nature.  From  this 
source  he  derives  his  Minima,  or  atoms,  of  which  the 
visible  world  is  formed.  To  these  he  ascribes  perception^ 
Mfe,  and  motion.  Besides  these,  he  supposes  a  distinct 
.  principle  of  combination  and  union^  or  a  soul  of  the 
world,  derived  from  the  same  fountain,  by  which  the  forms 
of  nature  are  produced  and  preserved.  This  intermediate 
agent,  which  connects  all  the  otiier  emanations  fir(Hnthe 
etemsd  fountain,  is,  in  the  system  of  Bruno,  Nature.  By 
ineans  of  which,  out  of  infinite  ^nanations  from  the  etern 

*  Ven.  16S4.  »  Par.  16S4,  «  Witteb.  1568. 

.  7  Fnncf.  1»)1.  •  Tig.  1505. 

9  Addison  gives  a  brief  accoqn^  of  this  work  in  thp  Spectator,  Ko.  389, 
mnd  speaks  of  tlie  writer  as  a  professed  atheist  But,  fts  the  plan  of  the 
^ork,  given  by  Addison,  |s  net  atheistical,  and  as  it  is  not  probable  that 
be  had  seen  those  treatises  from  ^hicb  onr  author  drew  his  abstract  of  tin 
pbUosppher's  opinions,  more  reganl  is  due  to  Brueker's  elaborate  inqnirf 
}pi0  the  f:liaraeter  and  doctrinr  of  Bnino,  Uian  to  Addia«i*a  €un»ry  jik%, 

w«v   y/^  .Vc.  c\  t^^   'H>,^^,t»w  ,,^v^ 
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ml  foontailii,  Infiaito  aad  ^beaml  wdridi  ucr  pin^Mtds 
wlriilst^  in  tntfh,  only  one  being  exisliy  ^fAkk  is  lotette, 
inuDiiteMe>  indiriBlble^  good,  the  nnmatod  light  yAUk 
parvadM  all  afuce,  and  wbich  has  within  itself  one  snl^ 
-Mantud  foim  of  all  things.  This  doctrine  appears  to  have 
been  the  result  of  an  absurd  attempt  to  unite  the  Atomio 
and  EmanatiYe  systems,  in  wluch  matiiematics,  idiysica» 
and  matiy^hysics,  are  injudiciously  confounded,  uid  which, 
on  die  whole,  rather  served  to  peiplex  than  to  improto 
philosophy^^ 


SECT,  n* 
OfJeram  Cardm. 

In  ttkb  class  of  modem  Eclectic  philosophers,  howevef 
Acentric  and  tmsuccessftil  in  his  attempts  to  reform  phi^* 
losophy,  we  must  reckon  Jerom  Cardan,  an  Italii^  physi* 
cian,  borb  at  PaWa,  in  the  year  1501.  '  His  father,  who 
\vas  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  a  man  well  skilled  in  se- 
cret arts,  instructed  him  Tery  early  in  the  mysteries  of 
bumbers,  and  the  precepts  of  astrology.  He  also  taught 
him  the  elements  of  geometry,  and  was  desirous  to  have 
engaged  him  in  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  But  his  in- 
clination strotigly  prompting  him  to  the  medical  profes* 
irion,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine,  and  obtained 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  at  Padua.  To  escape  the 
public  tumults  he  retired  into  the  country,  where  he  formed 
a  matrimonial  connexion,  of  Which  he  bitterly  complains 
as  the  cause  Of  all  his  subsequent  misfortunes.  His 
friends  made  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  him  an  advanta- 
geous establishment,  but  he  Was  too  superciliotis  and 
peevish  to  profit  by  their  kindness.  An  offer  was  made 
him  of  the  honourable  post  of  physician  to  the  king  of 
iDenmsA,  witti  an  annual  salary  of  eight  hundred  crowns; 
and  a  free  table,  but  he  refused  it,  on  account  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  religion  of  the  country.  In  the  year  15SS^ 
he  was  invited  into  Scotland  by  the  archbishop  of  St.  An- 

*•  Tidend.  Heii|Daim:  Act  Phil.  t.  iii.  p.  4S2.  Leibnits.  £p.  ▼.  in 
1^;  37.  Hii«t  CeBK.  PhU.  Cart«  c.  8«  Motk^*  Poljli.  t  ij.  L  i. «.  16.  S^ 
Yoft.  Cat  Lib.  nr.  p.  ISa, 
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;Ar6«V,  ondieceived  a  higgr giitiity  finr  Ida  liiediMl  icn*- 
^cM.  in  fte  eoof^  of  tiiis  joareey  be  Tisited  EnghMiA; 
mtd  was  twrAeMj  entreated  bj  Edmrd,  whose  ilivity  he 
cafeidatedytoniinaiHiAtaisootut;  bat  he  ca«lA  not  be  pie- 
'iniiied«|Mn  to  atay  bmgertkui.afewiiionihs.  Onhisreu 
4iiniiiito  Italy,  after  midhig  aaiiie  yean  in  Has  acaiem^ 
.al  Bolegaa,  he  iMoioTed  io  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted 
into  die  collegia  ef  physicians,  with  a  pMinon  bomi  the 
|K]^  'nmaans  lehites,  fliat  he  saw  Cardan  at  Bnte,  a 
few  years  before  bis  death,  and  was  surprise  to  find  no- 
thing in  him  which  answered  to  the  high  reputation  he  had 
obtained.  In  the  year  1976,  he  finished  his  days,  more  like 
a  maniac  than  a  philosopher.^^ 

Cardan  was  a  wonderful  compound  of  wisdom  and  folly. 
Through  his  whole  life  he  ptacttsed  the  art  of  astrology, 
jtnd  wrote  an  account  of  his  own  fate,  under  the  title  of 
ExpUcatio  Genitune,  *^  A  Calculation  of  Nativity,^  in 
which  he  confidently  hazards  many  predictions,  and  marks 
innumerable  contradictions  in  his  own  character,  which  he 
ascribes  to  the  malign  influence  of  the  stars.  He  had  so 
much  confidence  in  this  art,  that  he  maintained,  that  the 
position  of  the  stars  at  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  was  such 
as  indicated  a  wonderful  character.  His  numerous  pre- 
dictions, and,  the  cures  which  he  undertook  to  perform  by 
secret  charms,  or  by  the  assistance  of  invisible  spirits, 
made  him  pass  for  a  magician  with  the  vulgar,  but  were  in 
fact  only  proofs  of  a  mind  infatuated  by  superstition.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  weakness.  Cardan  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  a  mau/of  great  erudition,  and 
fertile  invention,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  author  of  many 
new  and  singular  observations  in  philosophy  and  medi- 
cine. His  treatise  De  Methodo  Medendi,  *'  On  (he  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine,"  discovers  a  mind  capable  of  detecting 
and  renouncing  established  errors.  His  book  De  SubU^ 
Utati  et  Varietate  Rerum,  "  On  the  Subtlety  and  Varie^ 
of  Things,"  shews,  that  if  he  could  have  preserved  his 
judgment  free  from  the  influence  of  a  disordered  imagina- 
tion, he  was  able  to  have  contributed  to  the  improvement 

»  Card,  de  Vita  prppria.  Bayle.  Tom^Aiin.  Elog.  p.  56.  Nandafii 
Jadio.de  Card.  Sevin.  Hist  Acad.  R^.  toscript.  t  xifi.  art.  2.  Tbiian, 
Itist.  1.  xlii.  ann.  1579. 
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of  uataral  pUlMopiiy.    Of  the  degiflas  of  ilKte  philoMliliel^, 
Ae  foUo^ring  are  ft  iqiecimett. 

Primary  matter,  which  remains  immutably  the  same, 
fills  ev^y  place ;  whence>  wiftout  the  amuhilation  of  mat- 
ter, there  can  be  no  vacuum.  Three  principles  subsist 
every  where ;  matter,  ibm, .  and  mind.  There  are  in  mat- 
ter three  kinds  of  motion;  the  first,  from  form  to  element ; 
flie  second,'  the  reverse  of  this ;  the  third,  the  descent  of 
beavy  bodies.  The  elements  or  passive  pvineipleB  are 
tkree;  water,  earth,  and  air,  for  naturally  all  thkigs  an 
c^d,  fbat  is,  destitute  of  heat  The  agent  iat  nature  is  e»- 
lestml  heat;  the  air,  being  exposed  to  the  acfioa  of  the 
Mlar  rajrs,  is  perpetually  in  motion*  The  moon  Bmi  all 
the  other  heavenly  bodies  are  luminous  from  themselves^ 
The  he«tvens  are  animated  by  an  ever  active  jmneiple,  and 
itre  therefore  never  quiescent.  Man,  having  mind  as  well 
as  sotd,  is  not  an  animal.  The  dispositions  of  men  aib 
predaeed,  and  all  moral  affairs  are  directed,  by  the  in^ 
fluesce  of  the  stars.  Mind  is  universally  diffi]sed,.aiid 
fliBis^h  it  appeiijs  multiplied,  is  but  one ;  it  is  extrinsi'- 
eally,  and  for  a  time,  attached  to  human  bodies,  but  nevef 
pevndies. 

,  ImnuMrable  other  singular  metaphysical  and  physical 
netioils  are  to  be  found  in  the  worius  of  Caii^an ;  and  they 
are  accempanied  with  many  expmments  and  observations 
<m  natural  ]^ieHomena.  But  the  whole  is  thrown  together 
in  saoh  a  confused  mass,  as  plainly  proves,  ttiat,  though 
tte  author's  head  was  replete  with  ideas,  he  wanted  that 
sound  understanding  and  cool  judgment,  without  which  the 
iBost  ingenious  and  original  conceptums  must  prove  abor* 
tive.  He  was  too  fbnd  of  mysticisqiy  too  credulous,  too 
superstitious,  and,  in  a  word,  too  much  of  an  astrologer, 
le  be  a  true  philosopher.  Cardan,  therefore,  notwithstand- 
ing all  tiie  variety  and  apparent  originality  of  his  writings, 
must  be  ranked  among  the  unsuccessful  adventurers  in 
philosophy.  His  works,  which,  treat  of  metaphysics,  lo- 
gic, natural  philosophy,  medicine,  mathematics,  and  mo- 
rtds,  were  collected  by  Spon,  and  published "  in  ten  vo- 
lumes.   He  was  attacked  with  much  acrimony  by  several 

"  Lug«L  1663. 
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writef0,  partkn4pa-]|y  by  J.  C.  ScaKgctr^  who  envied 'to  jftAr 
losophical  reputation  and  medical  mccess*^. 


d 


SECT.  IIL 

Of  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verutam. 

That  reformation  in  philosophy^  which  had  been  iBt« 
racoeaBftilly  attempted  by  Bruno,  Cardan^  and  odier^,  was 
happily  accompUafaed  by  diat  iUustrious  EngltAh  ^finSoao^, 
pber.  Lord  Bacon,  who  did  more  to  detect  the  sources  of 
former  errors  and  prejudices,^ and  to  discover  and  e^tafaBsh 
the  true  method  of  philosophising,  than  the  whole  body  of 
philoBophers  which  many  preceding  ages  had  produced. 

Fronds  Bacon,  Baron  of  Verulam,  and  Viscount  of  St; 
Alban's,  was  bom  in  London  in  the  year  1560.  His^fb* 
tfaer  was  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper  of  tiie^goeat 
seal,  in  the  reign  of  'Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  the  good 
fortune  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  be  appeared  at  a  time  when 
learning  was  commonly  admired  and  cjoltimted  among  fluen 
of  rank  and  fortune,  and  was  even  fashionable  at  court. 
The  singular  talents  with  which  nature  bad'  endued  hbn, 
and  bis  early  proficiency  in  learning,  reconunended  him; 
whilst  a  boy,  to  the  particular  attention  of  several  of  the 
nobility,  and  introduded  him  to  the  notice  of  the  queeiu 
Fond  of  school  learning,  that  princess  more  than  once 
amused  herself  widi  endeavouring  to  piizsle  the  youngs 
schc^r  with  difficult  questions :  but  his  replies  discovered 
such  sound  judgment,  and  were  expressed  insuch  manly 
language,  that  the  Queen  was  exceedingly  delighted  with 
him,  and  used  to  call  him  her  young  Lord  Keeper.  At 
twelve  years  of  age  he  was  entered  a  student  at  CanK 
bridge,  and  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Wfaitgift,  the^ 
master  of  Trinity  College,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Can^ 
terbury.    Here  he  applied  with  great  ardour  to  the  stady^ 

>'  Vidend.  Sanchem  de  Arte  nilul  scicndi.  p.  193.  $chin|dii  Diss.  de. 
Themata  Cliristi  natal.  Scalegeriana  prima,  p.  48.  Vogt  in  Cat  lak' 
nu".  p.  167/  Reiman.  Hist.  Atli.  8.  iii.  c.  4.  §  11.  Parker  de  Deo  Tfiap} 
i.  p.  72. 210.  Arnold.  Hist.  Ec.  p.  ii.  L  xvii.  p.  324.  Toss,  de  TUoU 
Gent.  1.  Hi.  c.  8. 
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^j€  ibib  seiMceSy  partioidftriy  of  the  ArlstotoBan  pfcO^n 
Bopfay,  which  sttU  conthiued  to  be  toaght  in  the  Ibiglisli 
schools;  but  before  ho  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year, 
he  began  to  be  di^tisfied  vriHk  a  method  of  philosophiz- 
ing, which  was  rather  i^apted  to  create. disputes,  than 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  human  life,  and  determined^ 
if  possible,  to  strike  out  some  more  promising  way  of  in* 
vestigating  truth,  than  the  Stagyrite,  or  any  of  the  ancients^ 
bad  discovered, 

'  After  he  bad  passed  through  the  usual  course  of  aca* 
demical  studies.  Bacon  i^itas  sent  by  bis  father  to  France, 
wfth- the  ambassador.  Sir  Amias  Pawlet,  in  order  to  in- 
troduoe  hhn  to  the  knowledge  of  political  science,  and  en- 
large his  acquaintance  with  the  world.  How  well  he  pro- 
fitlBd  by  this  tour,  appears  from  the  judicious  observations 
^«  On  the  estate  of  Enroile,''  whieh  be  wrote  in  his  eighteentb 
year.  His  father's  death,  which  happened  suddenly  during 
his  irisitto  France,  left  him>  who  was  the  youngest  of  Sy^ 
brothers,  in  circumstances  which  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  engage  in  some  lucrative  profession ;  and  he  entered 
iifioii  die  frtudy  of  the  law  in  Gra/s-Inn.  Here  his  supe- 
rior tatents,  jraj^ported  by  ind^fotigable  industry,  soon 
made  him  an  eminent  proficient  in  the  English  law;  and 
he  was>  I^  the  favour  of  Elisabeth,  appointe]}  one  of  her 
council  ^Ltraordinary.  In  the  mean  time  he  never  lost  sight 
of  his  favourite  object;  for  it  was  during  this  period  of  his 
lUe^  that  he  formed  the  outline  of  his  great  work,  '^  The 
Instauration  of  the  S<^i^ces,"  in  a  treatise  to  which  he 
gave  the  vaunting  title  of  Temporis  Partus  tnaxinms,  '^  The 
greatest  Birth  of  Time ;"  an  expression  of  vanity  of  which 
he  afterwards  repented,  as  appears  from  a  letter  to  Father 
Fn^ntio^  of  Veiiice,  This  piece  is  not  found  among  his 
woiks,  \ 

-  FVom  this  time  Bacon  appears  upon  the  public  theatre 
of  the  political  world.  But  neither  his  great  abilities,  nor 
his  accomplished  manners,  nor  the  interest  of  Essex,  the 
queen's  favourite,  nor  even  the  favour  of  the  queen  her- 
self, (for  she  often  consulted  him  on  afiairs  of  state>)  could 
so  far  overcome  the  jealousy  of  the  ministers,  and  die  spirit 
of  faction,  as  to  obtain  for  him  any  advantageous  post 
^  lasi^  Essex,  who  had  in  vaid  solicited  public  favour  (of 
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Itt0  friends  Md  irfto  aiw  lam  jmwt  ahws*  dtivw  ti^iftoqn 
«M  reientaiaiit  to  forsake  his  coni^,  frenliiiiMmpfiT 
Tft(e4>owit3r  ]»eae«tedliJio  wtb  aygln^Me  Mteto»  nl^clib* 
aAmmrds  pcM  IcH*  dfhtem  ^mdi^  popndsiu    Aod  im 
wmH  cidil#  tfeMDi^  it  is  nn  indeKUe  Hmt  fipw  the  memwiF 
<)|f  tbi0  i^r^t  mm,  that,  «ft0r  tke  diagmoefjai  mJ0Q^ti^^  ^ 
lSm^%,  h»'  h«d  tbe  dtsingenwty  to  write,  H  Uie  «MrtJgiiti<w 
of  ite  iiuittrtiy»  a  formsd  justifioatioi^  (of  tbejr  cM»4ii€tw  ^ 
the  expense  of  the  reputation  of  his  friend  mi  bwe&ctM« 
A)l  ih^  obsequ}Ou»Qess  of  Bwim  could  »ot>  faow(^T^>  pro- 
cms  him  the  Ikvom  of  the  court;  and  ik  iras AotftiU^ame^ 
t||9  First  ascended  the  throne,  that  ^e  obtaiiied  my  n^m4 
UfJsia  superior  learning  and  abilities  m^re  substantial  Am 
tto  eviptjr  breath  of  fame.    By  means  of  lus  exeeUmt  trua* 
<ise  *'  On  the  Advancement  of  h^^ng/'  b^  som  (ob^tinoA 
«C0ess  to  that  prince,  who  yatued  bim^eif  uppn  b?upg  ft 
patron  of  leamiog,  and  notwithstanding  ^e  yiqjcnt  oppo* 
sition  of  tibe  Earl  of  Salisbury^  and  $ir  £dw^d  Qp/^  bp 
obltuned,  in  the  year  1607,  flie  pJa^e  wtucb  hp  bad  Ii^q^ 
desired,  of  solicitw  general.    In  tbe  midst  of  the  ^iifiic^ 
mcvits  of  this  office  he  continjued*  however>  to  pumue  bip 
philosophical  researches ;  tor  in  IGiQ,  he  puhilinhfri  km 
Ireatise  *^  On  the  Wisdoni  of  ^  Ancients."" 

In  1^3,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  (for  James  bad,  won  afler 
bis  acpesmon,  conferred  upon  Bacon  the  honour  of  bnjgbt^' 
bood)  was  appointed  attorney  geperal;  an  oAcp>  tbe 
promts  of  which  amounted  to  60001.  ary  ear.  This  inoojans^ 
together  with  toe  wealto  be  bad  acquired  by  wmrriagft  emdr 
from  other  sources,  mig^  justly  have  bew  e^^pe<^d  to 
baye  raised  so  eminent  a  iriulosop}i4^  above  aU  temptation 
to  servility  and  peculation.  But  ambition  sedu^^  tina 
great  man  from  tbe  patb  of  intogrity.  In  /order  to  obtain 
the  bonouraUe  post  of  lord  high  chancellor  of  England^ 
be  descended  to  the  meanest  and  most  ^warrantable  arti- 
ftces.  He  ^ideavoured  to  destroy  the  poptdarity  of  bJK 
rival.  Sir  Edward  Coke  ;  be  made  use  .of  undue  tofluenca 
in  ttie  House  of  Commons,  and  be  yielded  implicit  sub^ 
mission  to  the  will  and  humour  of  the  prince.  By  theaa 
lurts,  in  the  year  1617,  Sir  Francis  obtained  tbe  seals  witb 
tbe  title  of  lord  keeper;  and  in  the  year  161$»  was  create 
•d  lord  high  cbam^eUor  of  England,  mtb  the  title  4tf 
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Bftion  of  yerdaqi,  yA^h  be  flie  next  year  cliai^;ed  fSir 
that  of  l^seotmt  of  St.  Alban's.  Bnt  neiflier  the  a\^>€ft^ 
lions  of  the  court,  nor  flio  labours  of  his  office,  coidd  entice 
Mm  from  bis  fiivomite  studies;  In  the  jrear  1620,  he  pab« 
Ushed  a  work  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  twdye  years^ 
^ati  which  obtained  him  immortal  honour,  his  Nwum  Or- 
ganon  SdenHarmn,  **  New  Organ  of  the  Sciences/' 

In  die  midst  of  Lord  St.  Alban's  splendour  and  weaMi, 
in  incident  occurred  which  proved  ruinous  to  his  fortune^ 
and  Hi  ttie  same  time  to  his  reputation.  Hie  king,  in  order 
to  supply  his  extravagances,  among  ottier  expedients, 
made  use  of  illegal  patents  for  monopolies.  To  these  pa^ 
tents  the  learned  chancellor,  through  the  instigation  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  had  affixed  the  great  seal.  The 
whole  pioceeding  gave  much  offence  to  the  public;  com- 
plaints respecting  fiiese  unjust  and  oppressive  monopolies 
were  brought  into  parliament ;  and  Uie  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, to  Extricate  himself  out  of  this  hazardous  situation, 
persuaded  the  king  to  lay  the  blame  upon  the  lord  chan- 
cellor. The  king,  whose  fondness  for  Buckingham  ex« 
ceeded  all  boimds,  listened  to  the  proposal,  and  even  pre- 
vailed upon  Lord  St.  Alban's  to  submit  his  conduct  to  pub- 
lic examination  without  attempting  his  own  defence,  or 
.being  present  at  the  trial ;  promising,  on  his  royal  word, 
to  screen  him  in  the  last  determination  of  the  court,  or,  if 
that  could  not  be  done,  to  make  him  ample  recompence. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  lord  chancellor  was,  in 
IffiZl,  accused  before  the  House  of  Lords  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  and  sentenced  to  undergo  a  fine  of  forty  thou- 
sand pounds,  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the 
king's^  pleasure,  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  holding  any 
public  office,  and  never  to  sit  again  in  parliament,  or  come 
within  the  verge  of  the  court.  After  a  short  confinement 
in  the  Tower,  the  king  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  about 
three  years  afterwards  revoked  (he  whole  sentence  by  an 
entire  pardon.  Lord  St.  Alban's  was  thus  restored  to  his 
honours,  and  men  seemed  willing  to  forget  that  so  great  a 
mauhad  ever  been  capable  of  offending;  From  tins  time, 
however,  mortified  no  doubt  by  the  recollection  of  Md 
public  disgrace,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  too  weH 
deserved  it,  he  decKned  all  concern  in  affidrs  of  6tate,  and. 
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deroted  himself  to  retirenoent  and  study. '  It^raft  dariQS 
these  last  years  of  his  life>  which  were  clouded  with  x^are^ 
as  well  as  loaded  with  regret,  that  Lord  Bacoa  wrote  tho- 
greater  part  of  his  valuable  wori^s.  After  having  been  £tNr 
some  time  in  a  declining  state,  he  died,  in  the  year  1626^ 
of  a  fever,  which  was  occasioned  by  pursuing,  with  more 
application  than  his  strength  would  bear,  certain  experi- 
ments respecting  the  preservation  of  bodies.^^ 

Without  dwelling  upon  a  subject  so  humiliating  as  the 
inconsistencies  and  blemishes  of  a  great  and  exalted  nnnd^ 
we  will  immediately  proceed  to  consider  Bacon  in  the  light 
in  which  he  will  unquestionably  be  admired  by  the  iDost 
remote  posterity,  as,  among  the  modems,  the  first  great 
improver  of  philosophy. 

Possessing  by  nature  a  strong  and  penetrating  judgment^ 
and  having  inured  himself  from  his  childhood  to  a  habit  of 
close  attention  and  deep  thinking.  Bacon  was  capable  of 
taking  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  re- 
gions of  knowledge,  and  of  thoroughly  examining  tim  foun« 
dations  of  those  structures  which  had  hitherto  been  honour* 
ed  with  the  title  of  systems  of  philosophy.  His  first  great 
attempt  in  philosophy  was  his  incomparable  treatise  ''  On 
the  Advancement  of  Learning,"  first  published  in  Engli^ 
and  afterwards  translated  by  himself,  with  the  assistance 
of  some,  friends,  into  Latin. 

The  great  design  of  this  work  was,  to  take  an  accorale 
survey  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  intellectual  world ;  to 
review  the  stale  of  knowledge^  as  it  then  stood,  in  its  sever 
ral  branches,  in  order  to  discover  how  far  science  had 
been  successfully  prosecuted,  and  what  improvementa 
might  still  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  mankind ;  and  to 
point  out  general  me&ods  for  the  correction  of  error,  and 
the  advancement  of  knowledge.  The  author,  foUowins^ 
the  division  of  nature  into  the  three  faculties  <»f  the  Soul, 
Memory,  Imagination,  and  UnderstaAding,  classes  all  know- 
ledge under  three  general  heads,  cortesponding  to  these  i^r 
culties.  History,  Poetry,  Philosophy.  Philosophy  he  con- 
siders as  the  universal  science,  which  is  the  parent  of  all 
others,  and  divides  it  into  three  branches — that  which  tresis 
of  God,  or  natural  theology ;  that  which  treats  of  nature, 
I*  Rawley*s  and  Mallet's  Life  of  Lord  Bacon.    Bajle. 
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or  natural  philosophy;  and  that  which  treats  of  man>  or 
fimnan  and  civil  philosophy.  Natural  philosophy  he  dis*- 
tribntes  into  Specnlati\;e  tmd  Operative ;  including  nnder 
the  former  head^  physics^  which  treat  of  the  general  prin- 
<ciples  of  nature^  of  the  frame  of  the  world,  and  of  distinct 
bodies,  and  fiieir  common  or  peculiar  properties ;  and  me^- 
taphysics,  which  treat  of  forms  and  final  causes:  and  com- 
prehending under  the  latter,  mechanics,  as  deduced  from 
general  physical  causes ;  and  magic,  or  the  knowledge  of 
peculiar  properties  and  powers  in  nature,  and  of  flieir  ap^ 
pUcation  to  produce  unusual  effects.  Mathematics  he  con* 
siders  as  an  api>cndage  to  natural  phflosophy.  The  philo- 
sophy of  human  nature  he  views  generally  and  specially; 
generally,  as  it  respects  the  whole  man,  liable  to  miseries, 
or  possessing  prerogatives,  and  as  regarding  the  mutual 
connexion  and  influence  of  the  mind  and  body ;  speciaUy, 
as  it  respects  human  nature  divided  into  body,  flie  subject 
of  medicinal,  cosmetic,  athletic,  and  voluptuary  arts;  and 
soul,  whettier  rational  or  sensible,  with  its  various  facul- 
ties, their  use  and  objects ;  and,  as  it  respects  civil  life, 
eomprehending.conversation,  negociation,  and  government. 
Under  the  head  of  *'The  Use  and  Objects  of  the  Faedties 
tf[  the  Mind,"  he  includes  Logic,  comprehending  inquiry 
or  invention,  examination  or  judgment,  custody  or  memory, 
and  elocution  or  tradition,  in  all  the  forms  of  speech  and 
writing;  and  Ethics,  treating  of  the  nature  of  good,  simple 
or  comparative,  and  of  the  culture  of  the  mind,  respecting 
its  natural  or  accidental  characters,  and  its  affections  and 
distempers.  To  all  this  ttie  author  adds  a  discourse  con- 
cerning the  limits  and  use  of  human  reason  in  matters 
Divine. 

From  this  brief  analysis  of  this  excellent  work,  the  rea- 
der may  in  some  measure  perceive,  with  what  compass  of 
thought  and  strength  of  judgment  Bacon  examined  the 
whole  circle  of  sciences;  and  if  the  treatise  be  carefully 
perused,  as  it  ought  to  be  by  every  one  who  is  desirous  of 
meSiodising  and  enlarging  his  conceptions  on  the  general 
objects  of  science,  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  admire  the 
active  and  penetrating  genius  of  the  author,  who  could 
adone  discover  so  many  things,  of  which  former  ages  had 
been  ignorant,  and  hold  up  tp  posterity  a  light,  by  which 
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ttey  have  hem,  so- soccessfaUy  gnided  into  new  fields  of 
geienoe.  The  muneroas^clendera^a  which  he  has  sv^ggeeHf 
ed  in  almost  every  branch  of  science,  have  funushed  histS' 
to  succeeding  philosophers,  which  have  greafly  contiibotie^^ 
towards  the  leading  object  of  all  his  philoMq;ihical  labofori^ 
the-  advanoement  of  learning. 

£aeoa  was  aowdesirDns  of  becoming  a  fiedttiful  and  nse» 
fnl  grade  to  others  in  the  porsnit  of  knowledge,  by  pointing 
oat  to  them  tfie  best  method  of  employing  their  reasoning 
faoalties  on  the  several  objects  of  piulosophy ;  and  £or  this 
puipose  wrote  his  Nmmm  Organon,  a  treatise  whioh  the 
anflior  himself  esteemed  the  most  valnaUe  of  his  wotka^ 
Bcrlecting  the  syllogistic  method  of  reasoning,  as  a-  mere 
instmment  of  Sdiolastic  disputation,  which  could  not  be 
a|q;died  with  any  advantage  to  the  study  of  nature,  he  atr 
tempts,  in  this  wedc,  to  substitute  in  its  stead  the  method 
of  induction,  in  which  natural  objects  are  subjected  to  the 
test  of  observation  and  experim^U,  in  order  to  furnish  cer^ 
tain  fitcts  as  the  foundation  of  general  truths.  By  this  exn 
pedient  he  hoped  to  riemove  those  obstructions  to  the  pro-^ 
gress  of  knowledge,  t^e  prejudices  (called  by  our  author 
Idolai)  arising  frmn  anient  authority,  frcmi  fidse  methoda 
of  reasoning,  or  firom  tjie^iatural  imbecility  of  the  hnmaiK 
mind.  Physical  Experiment,  the  or^kin  or  instrument  wlnch^ 
he  proposed  for  the  investigation  of  nature,  he  considered- 
as  the  only  effectual  method  of  drawing  men  off  from  diose. 
nncertain  speculations,  whidi,  contributing  nothing  towa<ds> 
discovering  the  true  nature  of  things,  only  serve  to  bewilder 
the  imagination,  and  confound  the  judgment.  For  the  par-, 
ticular  precepts  which  Bacon  prescribed  for  this  purpose,, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself,  which  will 
amply  repay  the  labour  of  a  diligent  perusal;  Hie  great 
number  of  new  terms  which  the  author  introduces,  and  tfia. 
complex  mode  of  arrangement  which  he  adopts,  cast  in- 
deed some  degree  of  obscurity  over  the  work,  and  have* 
perhaps  rendered  it  less  useful  than  it  would  otherwise  hav^^ 
been:  but  the  reader  who  has  the  courage  to  overcome; 
these  difficulties  will  meet  with  many  excellei^  observa- 
tions, which  may  materially  contribute,  even  in  the.  pre- 
sent advanced  state  of  natural  knowledge,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  science.    But  the  principal  value  oi  this  work  is. 
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tiiflt  ft  representft  in  the  most  lively  coloiors,  the  nature^  Ibe 
fltrengthy  and  the  mischievous  effects  of  preju^ioe,  and  lays 
open  the  various  circmnstances  which  bave^  i^  all  ages, 
hindered  the  free  and  suocessftd  pursuit  of  Imowledge. 

The  way  being  thus  prepared.  Bacon  applied  bimsdf 
chiefly  to  the  improvement  of  that  branch  of  philosophy 
which  best  suited  his  inclination,  physics ;  and,  though  he 
did  not  attempt  to  frame  a  sjrstem  of  natural  philosophy, 
he  wrote  several  treatises,  wUch  contain  original  observa- 
tioBS  <m  various  branches  of  natural  sd^ice,  but  are  chief- 
ly valuable  as  a  pattern  to  posterity,  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  researches  should  be  pursued.  His  philosophical 
tieatises  are-^Of  Words;  Of  Bare&ction  and  Condensa^ 
tion;  Of  Sympathy;  Of  life  and  Death;  Of  the  Three 
Chemical  Principles;  Of  Bodies,  heavy  and  light;  Ott 
BpMuistive  and  essential  Physics ;  Description  of  the  In- 
tellectnal  World;  Plan  of  the  Heavens;  On  the  Tides; 
The  I^ilosophy  of  Parmenides,  Telesius,  and  Democritus; 
indications  for  the  Interpretation  of  Nature ;  Of  the  Wis- 
dom of  the  Ancients ;  A  History  of  Nature ;  and,  A  new 
Atlantis.  Besides  these  he  wrote  several  morial,  politica], 
and  historical  pieces,  somewhat  obscure  iti  expression, 
b«t  foil  of  profound  thought  and  just  reflection,  and  worUiy 
<tf  an  attentive  and  frequent  perusal*  This  latter  class  of 
his  wri&igs  ia  enlivened  with  example^  narratives,  apo* 
tbegoiB,  similes,  and  maiiy^ther  decorations.  His  entire 
woncs  have  been  published  in  England,  Holland,  and 
Ciermany* 

The  <mly  thing  to  be  regretted  in  the  writings  of  Bacon 
is,  fliat  he  hasjkicreased  the  difficulties  necessarily  attend- 
ing his  orig^al  and  profound  researches,  by  too  freely 
maldng  use  of  new  terms,  and  by  loading  his  arrange- 
ment with  an  excessive  multiplicity  and  minuteness  of  di- 
visions. But  an  attentive  mid  accurate  reader,  already  not 
unacquainted  with  phUosopbical  subjects,  will  meet  with 
no  insuperable  difficulties  in  studymg  his  works,  and,  if  he 
bo  mot  a  wonderful  proficient  in  science^  will  reap  much* 
benefit  as  well  as  pleasure  from  the  perusal.  In  fine. 
Lord  Bacon,  by  the  universal  consent  of  the  learned  world, 
is  to  be  ranked  in  the  first  class  of  modem  philosophers.. 
He  unquestionably  belonged  to  that  superior  order  of  men. 
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-wfhOf  l»y  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledg'e, 
fcave  been  benefactors  to  mankind ;  and  he  may  not  m»- 
properly  be  styled,  on  account  of  the  new  track  of  s<^ence 
which  he  explored,  the  Columbus  of  the  philosopbicid 
larorU.^ 


.  SECT-  IV. 

Of  Thomas  Campanella. 

At  the  same  time  that  Bacon  was  improving  philos<^y 
JI&  Britain,  attempts  of  a  similar  kind,  but  with  fiur  inferior 
«vccess,  were  made  in  Italy  by  Campanella,  a  man  whose 
natural  genius  prompted  hhn  to  bold  innovations. 

JJnomas  Campanella,^  a  native  of  Calabria,  was  bom 
in  the  year  1568*  From  his  infimcy  he  discovered  a  won- 
derful memory,  and  a  singular  genius.  At  thirteen  years  of 
9gd  he  was  able  to  write  verses  with  great  facility.  Having 
been  early  instructed  in  theological  subjects,  his  first  am- 
bition was  to  rival  the  fame  of  the  great  Albert,  and  Tho- 
mas Aquinas ;  and  he  entered  his  name  in  that  monastic 
order  which  they  had  so  much  adorned,  the  fraternity  of 
Dominicans.  In  the  convent  of  San  Giorgio,  he  ei^aged 
with  great  industry  and  ardour  in  the  study  of  philosophy; 
but  he  soon  discovered  the  sterility  of  the  ancient  method 
of  philosophizing,  and,  after  in  vain  seeking  for  satisfac- 
tion  from  Aristotle  or  Plato,  Zeno  or  i^icums,  he  had 
recourse,  when  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  a 
modem  mAter,  who  had  professed  to  study  the  nature  of 
things  rather  than  the  speculations  of  philosophers.  Tho 
philosophy  of  Telesius  about  this  time  engaging  much  at- 
tention in  Italy,  Campanella  read  his  treatise  '^  Outho 
Nature  of  Things,"  and  was  so  much  captivated  with  the 
bold  and  free  spirit  of  this  work,  that  he  determined  to 
leave  the  barren  desert  of  the  Aristotelian  Scholastics,  for 
the  more  pleasant  and  fruitful  fields  of  the  Telesian  phi- 

»•  Vidcnd.  Opcr.  Lond.  1740.  1765. 

*^  E.  S.  Cypriatii  Yit  Camp.  Amst.  1705.  Niccron.  Mem.  LM.  t  i. 
EryUir.  Pinacotli.  I.  i.  p.  41.  Struv.  Act.  Lit.  fasc.  ii.  p.  71.  Slullii  llbt^ 
lit  p.  iLc.  !.§&!.  *,  / 
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loBQphy.  He  wrote  a  defence  of  Telesius  against  Antoni- 
nus Marta,  who  had  undertaken  the  jefiitation  of  that  phi^ 
losopher's  doctrine^  in  a  work  entitled  Pvgnacuhm  AriskH 
ielis,  **  A  Defence  of  Aristotle/'  and  came  to  Naples  U> 
publidi  his  work^  which  was  entitled^  PMlosophia  Sen$ib9» 
demon$tr€Ua,  **  Philosophy  demonstrated  to  the  Senses/* 

The  contempt  with  whidi  Campanella,  in  this  work, 
treated  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  raised  a  violent  ferment 
sunong  his  monastic  brethren,  which  was  still  furth^  in-> 
creased  by  the  bold  and  decisive  tone  with  which  he  con- 
tradicted long  established  tenets  in  public  disputations. 
Supported  however  by  wealthy  patrons,  and  still  more  by 
his  own  firm  and  independent  spirit,  he  persevered  in  the 
design  which  he  had  long  formed  of  attempting  the  refor- 
mation of  philosophy.  He  wrote  two  treatises,  one,  J9c 
Senmi  Rerum,  ^  On  Sensation ;"  the  other,  De  InvesHgO' 
Uane,  ^*  On  Investigation,''  from  a  persuasion,  as  he  hha- 
self  says,  that  it  was  necessary  to  point  out  to  young  men, 
some  better  way  to  the  knowledge  of  things  than  Aristotle 
or  Plato  had  taught,  and  that  they  should  be  instructed  te 
reason,  not  after  the  manner  of  Raymond  Lully,  upoa 
mere  words,  but  upon  sensible  objects. 

Neither  the  power  of  his  genius,  nor  the  patrons^e  of 
his  friends,  could,  however,  secure  Campanella  from  in- 
sult and  persecution.  To  escape  these,  he  removed  from 
Naples  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  Florence,  Venice, 
Padua,  and  Bologna.  At  last  he  settled  in  his  native 
country,  and,  probably,  in  order  to  cover  his  innovations 
with  the  shield  of  orthodoxy,  wrote  in  defence  of  the  see  . 
of  Rome,  x  But,  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  he  soon 
fell  under  suspicions  which  proved  fatal  to  him.  He  was 
accused  of  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Neapolitan  government,  and,  after 
undergoiiig  torture,  was  confined  in  prison  about  twenty- 
seven  years,  during  a  great  part  of  which  time  he  was 
denied  the  privilege  of  reading  and  writing.  As  soon  as 
this  indulgence  was  granted  him,  he  wrote  several  books, 
among  which  were  a  treatise  on  the  Spanish  Monarchy,, 
and  his  ^^  Real  Philosophy."  These  he  sent  into  Ger- 
many to  be  published.  Many  attempts  were  made  by  his 
friends  to  obtain  his  liberation ;  but  they  were  unsuccess- 
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M,  tili  Pope  ITrbon  VIU.  a  patron  of  leaned  mm,  pv^ 
railed  upon  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  to  grant  him  an  aoqi^ttal 
from  the  charge  of  treason.  In  1036  l^ivaa  aet  at  lilmfy; 
Imt  finding  hinuielf  stall  insecure  in  Italy,  be  fomid  nkeans, 
mider  Ae  connivance  and  farour  of  the  pope,  to  eaoapd 
to  Wance,  where  he  experienced  the  iavoiiir  of  Cardjnal 
Richlien,  who  procured  for  him  a  pension  from  Lon&s 
XIII.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  Draii* 
nioan  monastery  at  Paris,  where  he  continned  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  many  learned  men,  till,  in  the  8eventy*first  yeac 
of  his  €ige,  he  expired. 

Campanella  was  confessedly  a  man  of  genios;  but  bin 
imagination  predominated  over  his  judgment    Innume^ 
rable  proofs  of  this  may  be  focmd  in  his  astrological  writ* 
ings,  iahis  hook  De  Senm  Bemm,  and  in  many  other  parts 
of  bis  works.    Can  it  be  doubted  that  a  man,  who  gave 
credit  to  the  art  of  astrology;  who  believed  thatbe  wa» 
cured  of  a  disease  by  the  words  and  prayers  of  aa  old 
woman;  who  thought  that  dennms  appeared  to  him,  and 
conversed  with  him;  and  who  persuaded  himself,  that 
when  any  danger  threatened  him,  he  was,  betwe^i  8leq[H 
ing  and  waking,  warned  of  it  by  a  voice  which  called  hioa 
by  his  name ;  was  destitute  of  that  sound  judgment  which 
is  so  essential  a  quality  in  the  character  of  a  philosopher  1 
But  notwithstanding  all  his  childish  credulity,  and  all  the 
eecentricity  of  his  genius,  Campanella  had  his  ludd  and 
happy  intervals,  in  which  he  reasoned  soberly.    He  is 
chiefly  worthy  of  praise  for  the  freedom  with  which  be  ex- 
posed the  futility  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  for 
the  pains  which  he  took  to  d^uce  natural  science  from 
observation  and  experience.^    Of  tte  numerous  writings 
which  his  fertile  imagination  produced,  the  most  cele* 
bratod  are,  Prodamus  PkUosophite  Instaur4Md€B,  *^  A  Pre^ 
cursor  to  tiie  Restoration  of  Philosophy  f  Atheismus  lrt« 
nmphatus,  ^^  Atheism  subdued;"  JDe  GenHlistho  non  reU^ 
nendo,  *^  On  the  Rejection  of  Paganism ;"  AUrohgica, 
*f  On  Astrology ;"  Philosophia  roHonatis,  ^^  Rational  Phi- 
l()?ophy ;"  Civitas  Solis,  «  The  City  of  the  Sun;''  C/Mvfr*  _ 
satis  PhiloBopkia,  **  Universal  Philosophy  f  JDe  LiirU  ^ 

»•  Conrinj^.  de  Prod.  Civ.  c.  14.    Adanii  Praef.  Prodroln.  Pb.  Camp. 
Id.  in  Epilogismo.  -'••   ■ 
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Vt^opriii,  ''Oft  fail  own  Bd^ka;**  Be  reetm BsOoMBlMAMi, 
«'On  &•  figbt  Method  4>f  Studying.'' 
'  Ibongh CamponeUa  read  wmch,  aa^petM  from  vmny 
^  Ub  wtitlbgs,  pflTtievlaitf  from  liis  traatiM,  '^  On  Ike 
Meik&d  of  Stadyhig/'  he  paid  little  reiq^eot  to  the  opinkiM 
^<ithet6.  He  controverted  many  of  the  notions  efisn  of 
Mb  master  Telemni^^  and  adTanced  many  dogmas  of  Us 
ewii>  in  dialeoticd,  pbygics,  and  etUcs. 

In  dialeoticB^  Gampanella's  chief  object  secma  to  htare 
l^ieen,  to  recede  as  far  as  possible  from  the  Peripatetios^ 
bnt  his  logic  abounds  with  subtie  distinctions,  nsdess 
terms,  and  obscore  roles,  upon  ^iiich  flie  lowest  ocoismfe 
we  (can  pass  is,  ttat  they  are  no  improTeinent  npcii 
Aristotle.    ' 

'   Ooncertiing  nature,'^  the  leading  doctrines  of  Caiiq;H^ 
ineUa  wete  as  follow.     StmM  is  the  only  gnide  in  pliloeb»> 
^fitf,  and  is  dtstingoished  iMo  presrat  perception,  antieh- 
pation,  and  infer<mce  from  things  perceived  to  fliiags  nirt 
pereeiTod.    The  essence  and  existence  of  things  are  the 
Sieune.    Space  is  the  first  incorporeal  substance,  ininoire- 
Itble,  the  receptacle  of  all  bodies.    Time  is  the  sn40cessiip« 
dtfrtiUfclon  of  things,  and  is  only  tneasnred  by  motion.    Odd 
placed  matter  in  the  midst  of  space,  and  appointed  two 
prhiCipIes,  Heat  and  Cold,  to  act  upon  the  common  niasi; 
Heat  formed  tte  heav^  from  rarefied  mattery  Cold  piro«> 
dnced  the  earth,  from  matt^  condensed.    Heat,  in  repels 
fiag  the  contrary  principle,  moves  the  heavens  in  a  drcii- 
lar  orbit,  and  where  its  iM>wer  of  rarefaction  is  overeoiid 
by  Gold,  its'  portions  of  matter  being  condensed,  became 
kKid  bodies,  or  stars.    Cold>  contmnally  repelUi^  Beat 
eqaidly  iti  all  iMrections,  the  earth,  flie  mass  nponrWin^  ft 
acts,  remains  immoTeable.  Matter,  bemg  invisible,  is  Mad:; 
light  is  vivid  wUtenldss;  Ae  cokmr  of  cold  is  unknown^ 
hn^  it  is  probably  black.  The  son  and  the  eaffli  are.  Oe  two 
elements  whence  all  things  are  prodsced ;  air  and  walef 
are  not  elements,  because  they  camot  produce  their  likoJ 
The  different  forms  in  nature  arise  from  the  different  ways 
and  degrees  in  which  the  principles  of  heat  and  cold  act 
upon  matter.    All  animal  operations  are  produced  by  one 

u  Prodrom.  Phil  lostaur.    Compend.  Diss,  de  Natara  Renuo.    Ds 
Sensa  Reram. 
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imiTerdal  spirit,  wUch  acts  in  aU  semorimm*  All  flunks 
in  nature,  the  elements,  mih  ilieipxauies  and  efiects,  have 
die  B^ae  of  feeling  in  v)iich  theyaie  passive,  and  have 
withal  a  conscioosness  df  impressions,  and  a  percepti<Ma 
tyf-tt*  i»b$ects  by  wldeb  tlKsy  are  pMidtieedi  •  lli^fiiirli  is 
an  animal  or  sentient  being,  and  since  mMte  abkxm  a  %AJ- 
ctinm,  its  parts  seek  each  other  with  del%ht,  alid'ei|<^ 
mntoal  contact  Matter  itself  is  sentient,  and^  befog'  In'Mft 
natare  dark  and  wittiont  form,  seeks  to  be  adorned  willk 
colour  and  forms,  which  are  conunni^cated  to  it  by  the  ae*- 
tire  principles  of  natare*  The  sonl,  or  principle  o£  oaiatat 
ilfe,  is  a  rare  substance,  capable  of  receiving  impneosidiai 
ttpm  things  dissimilar,  bat  not  from  those  iriiieh  ate  rfnd^ 
lar  to  itself,  whence  ft  perceives  gross  bodies,  btit  not  air 
0t8pisit;  it  is  not  a  property  of  the  body,  bat  an  agents  £a«- 
ciosed  in,  and  operating  upon  the  body.  The  human  sottl 
descends  from  an  infinite  cause,  towards  which  it  tend^ 
and  is  immortal.  The  world  itscAf  has  a  soul,  by  wftieli  ^it 
is  directed,  as  man  by  ttie  Divine  Principle  wiflun  faint; 
The  llrst,  greatest,  and  only  true  Being,  in  whom  pewel^ 
wisdom,  and  love  exist  as  primary  princi]^,  tMtosniita 
Ids  inexhaustible  ideas,  by  means  of  the  active  cattsetf^ 
heat  and  cold,  to  the  corporeal  masses,  soppoited  In  s)^ac^ 
llie  basis  of  die  world,  which  itself  has  its  stability  in  €HMR 
AU  creatures  are  excdlent,  in  propoition  to  the  degretf'U 
Which  they  bear  the  image  of  the  essential  principles  4^tb6 
Divine  Nature.  Human  depravity  consists  in  the  Mss-^ 
tibis  image,  and  human  perfection  in  its  restoliition.  '^^"M 
As  ftur  as  any  idea  of  the  philosophical  charactefe"^ 
Campanella  can  be  formed  from  the  conflised  masj^'  6S 
opinions,  so  diflbsdy  but  obscurely  expressed  te  Ml  vB^ 
)u)iiinous  writings,  we  must  conclude,i;hat,  notwiflisfatidliy 
tlie.  censures  which  have  often  been  passed  upon  fdat'^Rtt 
impiety,  he  is  rather  to  be  ranked  amotig  en(liusllButtr€iail 
atheists;  and  that,  as  in  his  other  undertakings,  so'idsofik 
bis  attempts  to  reform  philosophy,  he  was  xmsacdtHiSISE^ 

9  EdMHi  Script.  Ord.  Predie.  BumclMdod  Or*t  Pmis.  ^  Ot«l 
Pontic  Bloont  Ceiw;  p.  436.  MorholL  Foiyh.  t  ii.  1.  ii.  fu  u  tf,J^  if^ 
KmuI.  Bibfio(«  c  %  .1^ 
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<-«  AKOTKn  Engltohmaa  who  nad^  baI4  9i(wipte  tosriirdf 
4te  iiopriMremwt  iof  philo^opliyi  wmxTbamasIfQMes^^ 
pgm^iM^iSm,  at  JfaliMbiirj,  in  WUtabire,    T)iil^«gh.piy)r 
MBtaM^JMitb^Dcc^MOBed  by  his  mother's  ten:oE  at  tbe.in- 
jUMTof  ibeai^roach  of  Ae  Spanish  invincible  anna4i^  t^ 
ifards  the  Biilish  coast*  ha  bad  a  feeble  constitution.;  bpt> 
jbe  aarly  discovered  muDonunoi^  vigonr  of  min^d^  and  mad^ 
tmh  ra^4  progisess  in  leaniing,  that,  whUe  h^  was  a  boy^ 
]m»,  translated  the  Jlledea  of  Euripides  into  el^gai^t  Latiut 
9imM9*.   At  fourteen  years  of  age.  he  was  sent  by  his  nncJiS 
iji^  Qxfiwd>  where,  for  five  years,  he  applied  with  (i^  ior 
iJMtry  to  the  study  of  logic  and  ^  Peripatetic  philosppby^ 
,He  was  then  appointed  tutor  to  a  young  nobleuiax^,  the  soi^ 
jQf  iLovd  Uardwick,  with  whom  he  made  the  tour  of  France 
wd  Italy.    This  opportunity  of  seeing  the  celebrated  mor 
numents  o^  antiquity,  conversing  with  learned  men^J^nd 
Jifcomiag  acquainted  with  the  policy  and  manners  of 
foreign  states,  Hobbes  assiduously  improved.    Upon  hi|^ 
Eptuiv^ .  entertaining  a  ^ong:  persuasion  of  the  inanity  ^^d 
inntility  of  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  he  resolved  to  de- 
]irpt(B,his  ^leisure  to  the  ^tudy  of  the  ancients,  that  be  might 
collect  whatever  was  most  valuable  from  their  writuigs. 
jHis  lutgh  veputation  for  learning  introduced  him  to  the  ac^ 
quaintance  of  Lord  Bacon  &nd  Lord  Herbert^  of  Cherburyi 
^0  0Ugaged  him  to  assist  tbfm  in  translatiDg  their  works 
|lltQ  Jj^atin.    The  conversatioii  of  these  great  men  excited 
jg;hi^  a  violent  aversion  to  Scholastic  learniiig,  and  an 
limD^^t  desire  of  investigatv^g  truth  with  a  liberal  and  in* 
i^cH^nt  spirit    It  was  a  circumstance  which  greatly  in* 
fpgfffifi^Mat.lojfm  of  philosophy,  that  in  a  visit  which  he 
jff^jtp  Fn^ice  ^and  Italy,,  about  tiie  year  16ti6,  he  became 
a^oqigfff^^  with  sever^  eminent  philosophers,  particularly 
Mersenne  and  Gassendi,  with  whom  he  tanned  an  intimate 
Aiendshftp^^  and  afkor  his^ return  Lapt  19  a  co^stanfi poire- 

i%i»ndeiicei^  •   r  '.  -^^ 

*  ■•<  '    '    '  . '  'f 
«<  Life  by  R.  R.  1685.    Bayle.    Wood  Hist.  Ox.  L  u.  p«  976.  Blount. 
Cells,  p.  lOM.    Epist  prarf.  Lib.  dt  Cive. 
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Tte  i&seBsioiis  in  Great  Britain,  abont  the  year  1687, 
rising  to  great  yiolence,  HJobbei,  iwhose  connexi<m8  and 
principles  made  him  a  zealous  adypcate  for  the  royal 
cause,  rendered  himself  so  obnoxibns  to  ihe  popular  party^ 
Hull)  he  thought  it  pmdei^  to  Mtm  to  Paris,  wherb  he  en- 
jojTied  tba  society  of  many  philosophical  friends*  Aaoiq^ 
otiMrSy  he  ima  introduced  to  the  celebrated  pUIosopher 
Des  Cartes,  and  began  an  epistolary  cerrespondenoe 
with  him  on  the  natare  and  laws^^f  motion,  on  (^tics,  anA 
#lbeir<fopics  of  natural  philosophy.  When  Des  CazteafimI 
WMte  his  ''Philosophical  Meditations''  on  God  and  die 
hnman  mind,  and  other  pneumatological  sofegects,  he  sob^ 
milled  it  to  tiie  examination  of  his  learned  friends,  and 
amwigst  the  rest  to  Hobbes,  who  smsit  his  observations  oa 
the  work  to  their  cotuaon  friend  Mersenne,  by  whom  thej^ 
were  communicated  to  Des  Cavtes,  Hobbei^  who  was  of 
opinion  that  thought  may  be  a  property  of  body,  cMitraA 
dieted  fsome  of  the  first  priiici^es  of  Des  Cartes'  syst^n^ 
A  coitespondetice  was  opened  upon  the  subject ;  but  Des 
€?aftee,  affeetmg  to  treat  his  opponent  with  some  degioe  of 
eontefiipt,  ds  dedtitute  of  solidity  and  depth  of  judpnent^ 
soon  dropped  flie  controversy. 

Whilst  Hobbes  was  in  Paris,  he  was  rec<»unended  to 
Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  tiie  hdr  apparent  to  the  crown 
of  England,  who,  at  that  time,  resided  in  Puis  for  the 
stke  of  safety,  as  a.  proper  person  to  instruct  him  in  the 
elements  of  mathematics  and  philosophy.  Tins  drcum-r 
stance  strengthened  his  attadunent  to  .the  royal  cause,  and 
he  completed  his  treatise  on  govermnettt,  entitled,  De 
Cive,  which  had  long  been  m  contemplation,  and  in  1Q4IS, 
printed  a  few  copies  for  the  use  of  his  Criends.  It  was 
afterwards,  in  1647,  published  with  material  correclioBS 
and  improvements.  The  work,  ttie  object  oi  wliioh  was 
to  check  the  rising  spirit  of  freedom,  by  establishing  Am 
claims  of  monarchy  on  new  principles  of  philosophy,  ww 
as  much  ccmdenmed  by  one  party  as  it  was  admired  by  the 
other. 

About  this  time,  Hobbes  entered  into  a  controvenqr  ^th 
Bishop  Bramhall  on  the  subject  of  liberty,  in  an  epistolary 
.^ojrejsppndence,  which,  being  communicated  to  a  friend 
in  France,  was  translated  intQ  Frenpb,  wd  lUStfJCWfiid^ 
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ifriliicMit  tbe  coBMDt  of  HiM}%a,  puUishedl  in  l^s^dt 
BwrnhftH,  diq^lea^ed  at  the  publicatioii'  of  tlieae  papery 
owtimied  tbe  <li9pitte,  aad  ttie  whole  controTwsy  wns  colt 
lacbdd  into  oi^  TcdiUBje,  and  {Hinted  in  London^  in>  the 
y^ar  1836.^  Hobbes  stroBuonky  maintained  the  doetant 
of  Beeeasity^  established  en  the  afasolBte  power  and  irresis- 
tible wiU  of  God,  which  was  the  less  surprisiBg^  as  at  that 
time  the  Califinistie  doctrine  of  predestination  was  ge&e^ 
tidly  ^FeceiTed.  Many  of  the  clergy^  in  their  «al  to  expose 
Ibe  doictrine  of  Hobbes,  which  they  thought  suby^siTe  #f 
SBwaliiTir,  deserted  Calvin,  and  embraced  the  Arminiaii 
tenet  of  free  wilL 

In  the.  year  UB50,  Hobbes  wrote  hi»  treatise  on  ^'Hw 
man  Natare/'  which  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr*  Addiaoni 
bis  best  work,  and  another,  De  Carpore  politico,  ^'  Of  tha 
Political  Body/'  The  year  following^  he  publtAed'  hia 
^Leviathan;"  a  tteatise,  in  which,  in  establishing  a  sys^ 
tem  of  civil  policy,  he  represents  man  as  an  nntameable 
beast  of  prey,  and  government  as  the  strong  chain  by 
wUch  he  is  to  be  kept  from  mischief.  This  work,  tiwngh 
learned,  and  ingenious,  advanced  sndi  bold  and  paradoxic 
cal  (^[nnions,  both  in  philosophy  and  policy,  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  English  clergy  took  the  alarm,  and  the- author 
was  strongly  suspected  to  be,  in  religion,  inimical  to  reve^ 
lation,  and  in  policy,  to  favour  the  cause  of  democracy; 
The  indignation  which  this  publication  excited,  was  pro^ 
bahly,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  freedom  with  which 
it  inveighs  against  eccl^astical  tyranny. 

The  SBspicions  which  were,  on  this  occasion,  raised 
i^akist  Hobbes,  dissolved  his  connexion  with  Prmce 
Charles  at  Paris;  and,  in  1653,  he  returned  to  England, 
and  found  a  welcome  asylum  in  the  Devonshire  family: 
From  this  time,  declining  all  political  disputes,  he  speit 
Ins  days  in  jAilosophical  studies,  and  in  the  society  of 
learned  men,  among  whom  were  Harvey  and  Selden.  He 
publisted,  first  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  ^  in  Englidi,  a 
treatise  ^'  On  Bodies,''  in  which  he  undertakes  to  explain 
the  principles  of  nature.    He  wrote  a  treatise  on  geometry, 

^  Entitled  *^  Questions  tonchantia  lAheM^  la  Necessity,  ct  le  Hazard 
eclahncos  etdcbatn^s  cntrc  Ic  Dr.  Bramhall,  Eveque  dc  Dcrry,  ct  Tho^- 
mas  Hobbo^  de  Malmsburyv'' 
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i&^ii^dhbd  Advanced  many  th&igs  «otifa«ry  to  tbeTedeiveii 
doctrine  of  geomefriofiais,  and  brovght  upon  t^naelf  (lAe* 
ttar  jnaflyor  not;  tt  is  not  oar  bOBinoM  to  inquire)  a  nttoe 
%Munim^  ibv  attemptitig  to  €oni»ctwliatbe^didB*tiiataa«ir 
MdlcienHy  Undmsfwid.  To  complete  kis  body^of TrfifloMH 
jfbyi  ^  pnbHslied,  in  1G68,  '<A  DiesertatieB  4m  M$ai,^ 
inir&ich'be  adiranoed  many  singidar  opinions  ooncemijiy 
mo  intellectual  and  rn^ral  powers  of  human  natare. 
'After  Ihei  Restoration^  Hobbes  came  to  London,  bbA 
was  'graciously  reeeired  by  the  king,  who  admitted  him^ 
apiitfate  aadience,  and  gave  liim  a  pension  of  one  hundbet 
ponrids  per  annum.  Throagb  the  yigilanoe  of  the  deigyy 
li^  wins,  however,  prevented  from  execntinglus  furomnta 
design  of  collecting  and  repnUisfaing  Us  worius  in  HngBahj 
aM4  was  obligsd  to  send  them  over  to  AmBtsrdam>.iriicBe 
an  i  entire'  edition  in  Latin  was  publidied.^  Whilst  the 
wiMng^'of  Hobbes  were  repiobated  by  tiie.geaeral  body  «f 
thJd  dergy,  and  occasioned  many  leamedand  Mi^refiux^ 
tfefey'  were  not  without  their  admseis  both,  at  home  sb^ 
Sfbroad.  Foreigners  of  the  first  distinction  visited  liim; 
amebg  wfacon  was  Cosmo  de  Medids,  tiwD  juince  of  Tns^ 
eiawy.  Even  in  the  public  schools  lus  doctrines  Imd  profeasM! 
ed  advocates;  and  Danid  Soaigil,  a-  Cambridge  sdmli^ 
Autintained  some  of  his  ftmdamental  tenets  in  a  pnfcle.dis- 
jmitation;  oa  which  account  he  was  expelled  firomih&<Jni^' 
vetitity*'  TUs  citxrumstance  brought  so  mueh  odpnm  upon: 
Hobbes^  that  Bishop  Fell,  in  his  Latin  edition  of  WoodV 
ilMems  Oxairiensis,  tfaou^t  it  necessary  to  leave  rat  tim- 
ivloghmLi^iehtiieantiibr  had  passed  qpon  dm  pUloanphflKt 
of  Mafaasbary;  and  insert  in  its  stead  a  severe  oeason^ 
Wood^  offended  «t  tids  freedom,  acquainted  Hobbes^  who: 
wreteta  ktter  in  justification  of  himself  to  tiie'authbB4»fithor 
JitMM^OxMimsU,  which  wQ»pabGshed at  Onlbidj  Tbati 
piodnoed'&om  Fel  a  bitter  inveetite,  to  which. Hokibee^ 
^oVraS'nowfar  aRhnneed  in  yekrs,  made^^m  xeply-  i^Iak 
hM  last  days' he 'letired  fntotiM^  coantry^  andemployjoA 
Utncielfin  Mlndaitiag  Homer,  rand  wtiting  dm  hiMmydffltt 
tfMlwar.  ■  (  ;•'    ' ,  t  (H  .»uj.i  >ar> 

^TBii  latter  work  Hobbes  ooidd  not  obtain- tha^noyaiipeie 
ibisMoii  to  pubUBh<;  but  it  was  sent  bdo  tii^  M^M  %r4r 
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fiMMl,  wttbont  bit  knonvMgB.  Bo  dif^in  &% j«Ma«7ft 
fadni^Jimdtoti^  giMttfO  ^nkii^if<iQm«.M  ..  o  >  ir v>oh 
'•- jlibheui  iraac^taanljr  |»989ea0ed  of  ^igorons^^fMitltiftft 
UnddttdtjM  beevisiiffieienaycfureM  to<  foim  aii4  impiFQff 
fais  judgDHiity  and  to  peeaerve  his  omd  4Brcm  fram.tbe.MM 
8dEq[»t<yi]ibce  add  pftMi0n/  woidd  nndi^iibtedly  jhaye  dlc^atttf 
ad.a^filfice  m  the  Sxsi  class  of  phUosophois.  The  mllihflr 
maticaL  method  of  reasoning  which  he  adopted,,  graatly 
Musted  him  in  his  researches;  bat  be  was  oft^n  fediiiito 
aBror>  by  assomin;  false  or  imcertain  prinoij^es  or  axioiBsu 
Uie.  Tebemence  with  which  he  ene^aged  in  political  contof  ts 
biassed  his  judgment  on  questions  of  polioyj  and  led:bfii) 
to  fiisme  such  maxiras  and  rales  of  go^emioent^  as  wwaJil 
be-^  destrootive  of  the  peace  and  happjnesa  of  SMudjin^ 
AnasrogaaitiiciMienipti^  the  opinions  of  otti^rs,  an  imfMtff 
tienoe  of  contradiction,  and  a  restless  andbition  to  be  diat 
tingaished  as  an  innovator  in  philosophy,,  .ware  qnaljtiea 
whi<^  appear  to  haye  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  tbn 
^MVForsion  of  his  judgment  To  enumerate  all  the  partioHt 
Uns  in  which  Hobbes  departs  from  the  beaten  trheki^t 
opinions,  would  <)«rry  us  beyond  our  limits.  The  foBenrA 
ing  positions,  chiefly  seleotod  from  his  LeviaiQiai^  majF 
Stt^ff^asaspedflienitf  hispbilosophy.  u^ 

i4U  knovkd^o  caigiQates  in  seiisation>  and  is  prodat)ei 
byithe  pressure  either  immediate  or  mediate^  of  ei^tcmal 
ohjfota  «pen  the  senses.  Sensible  qualities  are,  in  tbeit 
ob^octs^  nofliing  more  than  the  motion  of  matter  opcMtiiig 
mkiaiisly  upon  the  organs  of  sensation.  Imagination  )ttA 
Bffiinory  are  the  pennan^it .  effects  oi  foimer  impnessiona 
ufionthe  senses^  Thinking  is  the  succession  of  one^im&n 
gination  after  another,  which  may  be  either  irregular  of  . 
iBgolated  with  a  view  to  some  ettd«  Every  QO«ceptteiv 
baiog  derived  from  the  sensf  s>  is  finite?  wo  have,  tbeselidii^, 
n^iidea  of  infinity,  and  €rod  is  an  object,  iiQit<)£a|q»rehwq 
^n,  bM  of  raverenoe.  No  one  can  conceive  of  eay^  tbiBy^ 
Igat*  as  existing  in«some  {dace,  of  some  finito  magmlndej 
and  ^TMsible  into  parts;  nor  can  anytisaig  be  whi>Uy  in. 
one  place  and  wholly  in  another  at  the  same  time>  or  twik 
or -m^io  things  be  at  the  same  time  in-  the  same  plat^. 
Tmtti  JMid  fakehood  are  attributes,  not  of  things,  bat  q£ 
language.     The  in^llect  peculiar  to  man  is  a  faculty 
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tion  of  remote  coDdeqnen^e^frMi  tte  d(ifiliilioB0io£j 
8«iMce  is  the  kaowle dlge^  <»f  ttege  mmaeqwacaa.  Jnmfe 
tee^iAAiifaMMs  two  kiiiris  of  iaollon--'««tte,  ipiM  asdl  w^ 
kmlafy;-^^  other,  attfailai  ttd  voiutlirjr.  Iba  hAtir;.  if 
it  tei^s  towafds  an  object,  is  a{>petM&;if  It  iMadesfitiMB 
it,  a^wrsion;  and  itue  object  'm  ike  former  cMoisisaid  4^ 
be  good.  In  the  la^er,  evil.  A]^petit6  is  attended  «Mi 
^asure,  aversion  wi&  pain.  In  delibesation,  the  Imt 
impnlse  of  the  appetite  is  will;  s«cee8siii'Obt8iMpgit»«i»- 
ject,  enjoyment.  Moral  ^s^Mies  are  those  by  wfaiofa.tte 
peace  and  security  of  tiie  state  ftre  preserved^  Fdiaii|r 
consists  not  in  tranqnilHty,  but  in  a  peipetnal  jMDgieM 
fVom  one  desiif<e  to  another.  The  diversity  of  hnmaa  doi- 
radters  arises  from  the  diffeiBfft  ways  in  which  mea  fanat 
happiness. 

^  llie  desire  of  investigaiting  causes  leads  ta  (he  knMi^ 
ledge  and  belief  of  a  first  canse,  Ae  one  eternal  Jhait^,  mb- 
though  the  Divine  Nature  is  incomprehensible.  Fmp 
ffien's  ignorance  Of  true  causes  arises  atxxjiety^  fear^  am* 
perstition. 

I^ature  has  ft>rmed  all  men  eqoal ;  wtienee  anna  tba 
universal  hope  of  acquiring  by  violence  wbaitevffl'  we  ds)* 
sire,  and  the  xmiversal  apprehension  of  auffeiiag  vioieiM^ 
from  others.  The  necessary  consequence. is,  Ikat ,a  MtaU 
of  nature  is  a  state  of  perpetual  hostility^  In  wfaiebno  jih 
dividual  has  any  other  means  of  safety  than  Us  ow» 
strength  or  ingenuity,  and  in  which  there  is  no  room  iSar 
Industry,  because  no  secure  enjoyment  of  its  ihiitB«  b 
tfiis  state,  every  one  has  a  right  to  use  his  own  faodtiea  el 
t>leasufe  for  his  preservation,  and  of  doing  whatever  Jbe 
judges  to  be  conducive  to  this  end  ;  and  since  there  is  jaa 
property,  there  can  be  no  injustice.  .* 

For  the  sake  6f  peace  and  security,  it  is  neoesaary  tbat 
each  individual  recede  from  a  part  of  his  natur^  rights 
and  be  contented  wifli  such  a  share  of  liberty,  or  fireedOM 
from  restraint,  as  he  is  willing  to  alloW  to  ofliers.  THifat 
resignation  of  natural  rights  may  either  be  a  simple  renmn 
ciation  or  a  transfer  of  tiiem,  as  an  individual  or  body^  bgr 
mutual  consent,  for  the  common  good.  The  multttude^^ 
thus  brought  out  of  a  state  of  nature,  becomes  one  persen^ 

-      y 
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which  i8  called  the  Republic  or  State^  in  whkh  tiw  OOM* 
■Mm  power  and  will  are  exercised  for  the  common  defence* 
Tlie  ruling  power  cannot  Jbe  taknn  iiom  thoee  to  wb^a  it 
has  been  committed,  nor  can  they  be  pnniriied  &»  mal- 
admimstration.  If  the  supreme  magistrate  inflicts  anj  pe* 
iialty  upon  tl^  innocent,  he  sins  against  God,  but  doesT 
Bot  act  unjustly.  The  interpretation  of  the  laws  is  to  be^ 
sought,  not  from  preceptors  nor  philosophers,  but  from  thd 
ttufhority  of  the  state ;  for  it  is  not  truth,  but  authority  thai 
nmkes  hstw;  nevertheless,  the  king  ought  to  interpret  flie 
law  according  to  his  own  natural  reason  and  conscience* 
Punishment  is  an  evil  inflicted  upon  the  transgressor  of  the 
Taw,  to  thid  end,  that  the  apprehension  of  it  may  bend  the 
wfll  of  the  citizens  to  submissibn.  The  public  law  is  to  be 
instead  of  conscience  to  every  individual ;  it  is  therefore 
iaise,  that  every  violation  of  conscience  in  a  citizen  is  a 
sin.  The  offices  of  the  supreme  governors  are  to  be  regu- 
lated by  those  ends,  which  comprehend  the  security  of  thei 
people. 

Although  Hobbes  often  admits  false  principles,  and  ad- 
vances pernicious  tenets,  many  just  and  profound  ob- 
servations are  to  be  met  with  in  his  writings,  which  have 
probably  led  the  way  to  the  improvement  of  moral  and  po- 
litioal  science. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Hobbes,  though  he  had 
(he  precept  and  example  of  Lord  Bacon  to  guide  him, 
neglected  tfie  new  and  fertile  path  of  experimental  philo- 
sophy; So  little  was  he  aware  of  the  value  of  this  kind  of 
knowledge,  that  he  censured  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
fat  its  first  institution,  for  attending  more  to  minute  experi- 
ment than  general  principles,  and  said,  that  if  the  name  of 
a  philosopher  was  to  be  obtained  by  relating  a  multifarious 
farrago  of  experiments,  we  might  expect  to  see  apotheca* 
ries,  gardeners,  and  perfumers,  rank  among  philosophers.** 

«•  Vidend.  BurBefs  Hist  of  his  Own  TinM,  v.  i.  p.  36. 92.  150.  ^11. 
Gundling.  Obs.  Select  t  i.  Obs.  %  OandliDgiuia,  p,  xiv«  Hobenit 
Orat  de  PeedantiBUMH  p.  66.  Riq»in,  Reflex,  lur  la  PhU.  p.  65.  Camber* 
land  on  the  l^w  of  Nature,  Lond.  1672.  Pqffendorf.  Erid.  Scan  j.  p. 
d06.  Andree  DitcuM.  fandam.  HobbeMi.  16f2« 
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SECT.  VI. 
•  Of  De$  Cartes. 

In  modern  times,  few  philosophers  have  a  higher  claim 
to  distinction,  both  on  account  of  the  variety  and  originality 
of  his  speculations,  and  the  celebrity  which  he  obtained  in 
the  philosophical  world,  than  Des  Cartes,  who,  though  the 
lather  of  a  sect,  himself  pursued  his  researches  with  such 
a  free  and  independent  spirit,  as  justly  entitles  him  to  a 
place  among  the  Eclectics. 

Renes  Des  Cartes,^  a  native  of  France,  was  bom  in  1596, 
at  La  Haye  in  Tourain.  Whilst  he  was  a  child,  l^  disco- 
yered  an  eager  curiosity  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
causes  of  things,  which  procured  him.  the  appellation  of 
the  Toung  Philosopher.  At  eight  years  of  age,  he  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  Dinet,  a  learned  Jesuit,  under 
whom  he  made  uncommon  proficiency  in  learning.  But  a 
habit  of  close  and  deep  reflection  soon  enabled  him  to  dis- 
cover defects  in  the  books  which  he  read,  and  in  the  in- 
structions which  he  received,  which  led  him  to  form  the  am* 
bitious  hope  that  he  should,  in  some  future  time,  carry 
science  to  a  point  of  perfection  which  it  had  never  hitherto 
reached.  After  spending  five  years  in  the  diligent  study  of 
languages,  and  in  reading  the  ancient  poets,  orators,  and 
historians,  he  passed  on  to  severer  studies,  and  made  him- 
self well  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  mathematical 
logic,  and  morals,  as  they  had  been  hitherto  taught.  His 
earnest  desire  of  attaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  every 
thing  which  became  a  subject  of  contemplation  to  his  in- 
quisitive rnind^  did  not,  however,  in  any  of  these  branches 
of  science  meet  with  full  satisfaction.  Concerning  Logic^ 
particularly,  he  complained,  that  after  the  most  diligei^t 
esiamination  he  found  the  syllogistic  forms,  and  almost 
every  other  precept  of  the  art,  more  useful  in  enabling  a 
man  to  communicate  to  others  truths  already  known,  or  ra- 
ther, like  the  LuUian  art,  in  qualifying  him  to  discourse 
copiously  lypon  subjects  which  he  does  not  understand^  tbaji 

^  BiiUet  Vit  Cartes,  Ptr.  1601.  Epit  i61».  BoreUi  et  TesietU  ^m. 
Cnst  WittoMen.  Phil.  deo.i?.p.690.  Nio«roii«  1 31.  p.  374.  Stei^. 
Dias^deCjurt    B»ylt,  ,        ,^  . 
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assisting  him  in  the  inrestigation  of  tnitbSy  of  'whicb  he  is 
at  present  ignorant.  Hence  he  was  induced  to  forsake  the 
beaten  track,  and  to  frame  for  himself  a  brief  system  of 
rules  or  canons  of  reasonings  in  which  he  followed  the  strict 
method  of  the  Geometricians.  He  pursued  tlie  same  plan 
-^ith  respect  to  Morals.  But,  after  all  his  speculations, 
he  was  not  able  to  attain  the  entire  satisfaction  which  he  so 
earnestly  desired;  and,  at  the  close  of  eight  years'  assidu- 
ous application  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  La  Fleche,  he  rer- 
tmned  to  his  parents,  lamenting,  that  he  had  derived  no 
other  benefit  from  his  studies,  than  a  fuller  conviction  (hat 
he,  as  yet,  knew  nothing  with  perfect  clearness  and  cer- 
tainty. Despairing  of  being  able  to  discover  truth  in  the 
paths  of  learning,  he  now  bade  adieu  to  books,  and  re- 
solved henceforth  to  pursue  no  other  knowledge  than  that 
which  he  could  find  within  himself,  and  in  the  great  voluu^e 
of  nature. 

Not  yet  more  than  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  sent 
to  Paris  by  his  father,  who  had  such  entire  confidence  in 
his  understanding  and  discretion,  that  he  left  him  to  his 
own  direction.  He  now,  for  a  while,  gave  free  scope  to 
youthful  vanity,  and  the  love  of  pleasure,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  been  entirely  lost  to  the  philosophical  world, 
had  not  the  society  of  several  learned  men,  to  whom  he 
was  introduced,  recalled  his  attention  to  mathematical 
studies,  which  he  again  prosecuted,  in  solitude  and  silence, 
for  the  space  of  two  years.  Still,  however,  unsatisfied  with 
"the  result  of  his  speculations,  he  renewed  his  purpose  of  for- 
isaking  books,  and  entered  upon  the  military  life,  as  a  vo- 
lunteer in  the  Dutch  army ;  chiefly  because  he  apprehended 
that  this  profession  would  give  him  an  advantageous  op- 
portunity of  conversing  with  the  world.  But  even  amidst 
'the  avocations  of  his  new  profession,  his  natural  propen- 
sity to  study  returned,  and  he  engaged  in  mathematical  dis- 
quisitions, withan  eminent  mathematician  at  Breda,  and 
wrote  a  philosophical  dissertation.  In  which  he  attempted 
to  prove  that  brutes  are  automata,  or  mere  machines.  From 
the  Dutch  army  Des  Cartes  passed  over  into  the  Bavarian 
service.  In  winter  quarters,  whilst  he  Whs  pursuing  his 
speculations,  perplexing  himself  with  doubts,  and  suppli- 
cating Divine  illumination^  he  was  tnfoTmcd  of  the  wondcr- 
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MjfmUBaloM  of  the  RosicrasiaB  fratenritf,  aad  ^as  wffl^ 
big  to  hope  diat  he  might  gain,  from  mmk  who  boasted  of 
DiViiie  inspiration,  that  light  which  he  had  in  vain  sought 
from  others.  But,  not  being  able  to  meet  ynik  any  one  who 
ooidd  nnfold  to  him  the  mysteries  of  this  sect,  he  sooot 
finished  his  short  excursion  into  the  regions  of  enthusiasn, 
and  returned  to  the  humble  path  of  rational  inqniry. 
Wherever  he  went  he  conversed  with  learned  men,  and 
rather  appeared  in  the  character  of  a  philosopher  than  a 
soldier.  At  last,  he  quitted  the  military  profession,  and 
after  a  tour  through  the  nordiem  parts  of  Germany,  in  the 
year  1322,  returned  to  his  own  country,  with  no  other  profit 
ipom  his  travels,  as  he  himself  confesses,  than  that  they  had 
freed  him  from  many  prejudices,  and  rendered  his  mind 
more  fit  for  ike  reception  of  truth* 

Des  Cartes  now  for  a  while  made  Paris  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  returned  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  not  as 
an  ultimate  object  (for  he  thought  it  a  fruitless  labour  to 
fiU  the  head  with  numbers  and  figures),  but  in  hopes  of  dis- 
covering general  principles  of  relations,  measures,  and 
proportions,  applicable  to  ail  subjects,  by  means  of  which 
truth  might  be  with  certainty  investigated,  and  the  limits 
of  knowledge  materially  enlarged.  But  not  at  present  suc- 
ceeding according  to  his  wishes  in  this  speculation,  he 
turned  his  attention  chiefly  to  ethical  inquiries,  and  at- 
tempted to  raise  a  superstructure  of  morals  upon  the  foun^ 
dation  of  natural  science ;  for  he  was  of  opinion,  that  therw 
Qoukl  be  no  better  means  of  discovering  the  true  principfes 
and  rules  of  action,  than  by  contemplating  our  own  nature, 
and  the  nature  df  the  world  around  us.  This  investigation 
produced  his  treatise  '^  On  the  Passions.'' 

Having  employed  a  short  time  in  these  studies,  Des 
Cartes  undertook  a  literary  and  philosophical  journey,  and 
spent  about  two  years  in  Italy,  conversing  with  eminent 
mathematicians  and  philosophers,  and  attending  to  various 
objects  of  inquiry  in  natural  history.  He  then  returned, 
into  France;  but  his  mind  remaining  in  an  unsettled  and 
sceptical  state,  he  found  it  impossible  to  pursue  any  rega* 
lajr  plan  of  life,  till,  in  the  year  1629,  he  detennined  to  witb* 
draw  from  his  numerous  connexions  and  engaganeots  m 
Paris,  and  retire  into  sonie  foreign  country,  where  he  juigfat 
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wm9mrmkBi9mh^  and  havej^kirarttocoidpfetelilsfrdikt 
design  of  framiag  a  new  system  oi  phUosoqhf.  fXhe 
eoimtiy  he  chose  for  this  purpose  was  Holland;  and  b6 
went  (hither  with  so  much  secrecy^  that  the  place  of  his  re4 
tiremeirt  was  for  some  time  known  only  to  his  intimate 
friend,  Marsenne,  at  Paris.  He  at  first  resided  near  Ai»« 
sterdam,  but  afterwards  went  into  the  more  nortfaeni  pro* 
TinceSy  and  visited  Deventer  and  Le warden ;  he  at  last  fi&ed 
vpon  {Igmond,  a  pkasant  village  near  Ftan/^Her,  in  the  €^ 
province  of  Friesland,  as  the  place  of  his  more  stated  resi- 
dence. Here  he  prosecuted  his  philosophical  labours,  and 
saw  them  engage  the  attention  of  the  learned  world,  in  a 
manner  which  could  not  but  be  highly  flattering  to  a  mind 
not  indifferent  to  honest  fame. 

In  his  retirement,  Des  Cartes  enqiloyed  himself  in  inves* 
tigating  a  proof  from  reason,  independent  of  revelation,,  of 
those  fundamental  points  in  religion,  the  existence  of  God, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  other  imp<Htant  me* 
taphysical  speculations.  The  result  of  these  speculation^i 
afterwards  appeared  in  his  treatise  entitied  Meditatiomes 
PhilosophiccB  de  Prima  Philosophia, ''  Bbilosophical  Medi^ 
tations  on  the  First  Philosophy.''  At  the  same  time  be  pur«> 
sued  the  jAyacal  inquiries  wMch  he  had  begun  in  Franee, 
particularly  on  the  subject  of  optics;  and  these  researches 
gave  birth  to  his  treatise  ^^  On  Meteors.''  Besides  this,  lie  ' 
paid  no  slight  attention  to  medicine^  anatomy,  and  ehemis* 
try ;  he  spent  a  whole  wmter  in  dissecting  and  examining 
animal  bodies,  and  in  chemical  operations.  He  also  wwte 
to '  astronomical  treatise  on  the  System  of  the  World ;  but 
when  he  heard  in  what  manner  the  astronomer  Galileo  bad 
*been  treated  by  the  court  of  inquisition,  be  was  detwivd* 
from  publishing  it,  and  concealed  bis  opinion  concemiag 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  solar  system. 

The  tenets  of  Des  Cartes  made  their  first  appearanoe  in 
the  schools  at  Deventer,  where,  in  16S3,  they  were  intro^ 
duoed  by  the  professor  of  philosophy,  Henry  Rener,  a 
learned  man,  and  an  intimate  frigid  of  Gassendi.  Not  long 
afterwards,  when,  at  the  request  of  his  friend^  hepvb* 
lished  a  £q[)ecinien  of  his  philosophy  in  four  trei(tises>  tbe 
nwDber  of  lusadmkers  and  followen  soon  increased ;  and 
at  tb^tsame  time,,  aa  mu»  to.  be  expected,  hfci  ftewdoctriaie 
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fed  many  opponents.  At  Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  Amster- 
flam,  and  in  other  Dntch  schools,  the  Cartesian  doctrines 
weire  zealously  espoused  by  many  learned  men ;  whilst  se- 
-ireral  theologians,  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  innovation,  stre- 
ntionsly  opposed  them,  and  even  attempted  to  bring  thrfr 
author  under  the  Censure  of  the  civil  magistrate.  In  Great 
Britain,  the  Cartesian  philosophy  obtained  such  a  degree 
Of  credit,  that  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  brother  to  the  Earl 
6f  Newcastle,  gave  Des  Cartes  an  invitation  to  settle  in 
England.  Charles  the  First  gave  him  reason  to  expect  a 
Kberal  appointment;  and  Des  Cartes  was  not  disinclined 
to  place  himself  under  such  respectable  patronage.  But 
Ae  civil  wars  frustrated  this  design,  and  Des  Cartes  re- 
mained in  Holland.  In  his  native  country,  his  doctrine 
was  at  first  well  received,  but  a  strong  party  soon  rose 
^{(gainst  it  among  the  Jesuits.  Bourden,  one  of  the  frater- 
Aity",  attacked  his  dioptrics  in  the  public  schools,  and  a  vio- 
lent contest  was  long  kept  up  between  the  Jesuits  and  Car- 
tesians. In  the  course  of  the  disputes  which  the  Cartesian 
philosophy  occasioned,  Des  Cartes  himself  appeared  ear- 
nestly desirous  to-  become  the  father  of  a  sect,  and  dis- 
covered more  jealousy  and  ambition  than  became  a  philo- 
sopher* 

'  During  the  course  of  Des  Cartes'  residence  in  Holland, 
he  paid  three  visits  to  his  native  country ;  one  in  the  year 
1048,  when  he  published  an  abstract  of  his  philosophy, 
imder  the  title  of  Specimena  Philosophical'  "  Philosophi- 
e&l  Specimens ;"  the  second  and  third  in  1647  and  1648, 
when  he  was  amused  with  a  promise  of  an  annual  pension 
of  three  thousand  livres,  which  he  never  received.  His 
chagrin  upon  this  disappointment  was,  however,  relieved 
by  an  invitation  which,  through  the  hands  of  the  French 
ambassador,  he  received  from  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden; 
tb  ^sit  Stockholm.  That  learned  princess  had  read  his  trea- 
tise ^*  On  the  Passions'*  with  great  delight,  and  was  ear- 
nestly desirous  to  be  instructed  by  him  in  the  principles  of 
H^  philosophy.  Des  Cartes,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties 
which  he  apprehended  from  the  severity  of  the  climate, 
\«lis  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  arrived  lit 
Stockholm  in  1649.  The  queen  gave  him  a  respectful  re-^ 
ception,  and  the  singular  talents  which  he  discovered,  in^ 
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doced  ber  earnestly  to  ftolicitthis  eminent  phUosopI^rjtq 
iiemain  in  her  kingdon^^  and  assist  h^  in  establishing  ai| 
academy  of  sciences.  But  Des  Cartes  bad  not  been  mor^ 
than  four  months  in  Sweden,  when  a  cold  which  he  caugh^ 
in  his  early  morning  visits  to  the  queen,  whom  be  iAn 
strncted  in  philosophy,  brought  on  an  inflammation  of  the 
inngs,  which  soon  put  a  period  to  his  life.  The  queen  if 
said  to  have  lamented  his  death  with  tears.  His  remain^ 
were  interred,  at  the  request  of  the  French  ambassador,  in 
the  cemetery  for  foreigners,  and  a  long  historical  eulogium 
inscribed  upon  his  tomb.  Des  Cartes  died  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1650.  His  bones  were  afterwards,  in  the  yea^ 
1666,  carried  from  Sweden  into  France,  and  interred  with 
great  pomp  in  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve  du  Mont.*^ 

The  writings  of  this  philosopher,  the  principal  of  whicb 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  narrative,  prove  him 
to  have  possessed  an  accurate  and  penetrating  judgment,  a 
fertile  invention,  and  a  mind  superior  to  prejudice ;  quali* 
ties  which,  united  with  an  early  acquaintance  with  ancienjt 
learnings  and  indefatigable  industry  in  the  investigation  of 
truth,  might  seem  to  promise  no  inconsiderable  share  ojt 
success  in  the  great  design  of  reforming  and  improving  phi^ 
losophy .  Des  Cartes  would  have  been  more  successful,  had 
he  been  less  desirous  of  applying  mathematical  principles 
and  reasonings  to  subjects  which  do  not  admit  of  them; 
had  he  set  less  value  upon  mere  conjectures ;  and  had  hi) 
been  less  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  founding  anew  sect  ii)i| 
philosophy.  His  leading  dogmas  have,  however,  too  much 
originality  and  celebrity  to  be  overlooked  in  this.  work. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Logic,^  Des  Cartes  laysv  down  the» 
following  rules  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  which  are  derived^ 
from  the  practice  of  Geometricians.  , 

Nothing  is  ever  to  be  admitted  as  true,  which  is  not  ceiT 
tainly  and  evidently  known  to  be  so;  that  is,  in  judging.  o(^ 
truth  all  prejudice  and  precipitancy  is  carefully,  to  be^ 
s^voided,  and  nothing  more  is  to  be  admitted  in  the  conclu-, 
sion,  than  vfhai  appears  to  the  understanding  so  distinctly ^ 
and  clearly,  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  doubted^    Diffi*/ 

••  Womit  Com.  p.  1014.  Littus  de  Lelbnid.  ct  iVlkMMMi,  p.«g.  hUk*^' 
Uf.l^fOO.    FontoiMUoBlogedaAtLtibmts. 
«r  iW  da  Metkodo, 
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0aU^  mMt  b#  w^wttMf  examined,  and  dmcM^netoiM 
Miaiiy  pafrts,  as  may  be  most  comr^iieiit  for  dieir  easy  solo^ 
tkm.  In*  proring  any  tratfa,  the  ideas  are  always  to  im 
brongbt  forward  in  a  ceartain  order^  begimung  from  ihing$ 
tile  most  simple  and  most  easfly  known,  and  advancing,  bf 
regular  steps,  to  fliose  wliicb  are  more  complex  and  difficidt. 
An  Ibe  parts  of  a  demonstration  should  be  so  distinctiy 
tfvmbered,  that  the  relation  of  each  to  the  whole  may  te 
clearly  seen,  and  that  it  may  be  certainly  known  fliat  nor 
thing  is  omitted. 
The  chief  heads  of  fhe  Metaphyrics  »  of  Des  Cartes  am 

Since  erery  man  is  nnder  the  infineace  &£  jMrejudice,  be 
oogfat,  once  in  his  life,  in  specnlation,  to  dMbt  of  every 
tl^g*  Since  ibe  senses  err,  and  dreams  deceive,  it  is  first, 
to  be  donbted,  whether  sensible  objects  have  a  real  existr 
cnoe.  We  mcost  also  doubt  concerning  those  things  which 
we  have  thought  most  certain,  even  mathematical  axioms^ 
because  we  are  not  sure  that  we  may  not  have  been  so 
formed  as  to  lie  under  a  perpetual  deception.  We  find  our- 
selves, in  the  mean  time,  kt  liberty  to  withhold  our  assent 
from  those  propositions  which  are  uncertain,  and  capabW 
of  guarding  against  error ;  for  which  purpose  the  mind  must 
divest  itself  of  prejudice,  and  place  itself  in  a  proper  si* 
tuation  for  the  reception  of  truth. 

Whatever  else  we  doubt  of,  it  is  impossible  we  should 
doubt  whether  we  ourselves,  who  are  conscious  ci  exer« 
cising  the  power  of  thinking,  exist.  /  tJnnk,  ther^ore  lam^ 
is  then  the  first  and  most  certain  trutli  in  philosophy.  In 
inquiring  what  sort  of  beings  we  are  before  we  admit  tbe 
eJdstence  of  any  thing  external,  we  perceive  belonging  to 
our  nature  Thought,  which  has  neither  extension,  figure,- 
local  motion,  nor  any  other  property  which  we  commonly 
ascribe  to  bodies,  and  of  the  existence  of  which  we  have 
a  prior  and  more  certain  knowledge  than  of  that  of  any 
thing  corporeal.  The  mind,  which  now  knows  itself,  but 
Still  doubts  of  the  existence  of  all  oth^  things,  in  looking 
around  to  extend  its  knowledge,  first  finds  within  itself 
Ideas ;  concerning  the  existence  of  which,  whilst  it  conte»r 
plates  these  alone,  and  neither  "ii^*nn  ntir  iltnini  nnj^tbjuy 
^f*Priiietp*PtiiLfrU.       .    * 
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tedsmtlwHselfceitei&coouiM&setioiift,  UttdjrQa^^tWft 
tnamtsymnoBs  demonstratioiiSyOf  (he  truth  of  whicb»whilBt4t 
■liiiiiistotliem, it ig entirely peiMaded,  Butbeoaoseitdoag 
ttotyetkaowyiivhelheritmay  not  be  M  foiiMdas  to  bedMeiv* 
md  in  diofle  tUoga  which  appear  most  evident^  it  peccctiTM  il 
ipqKMHfl>loto  admit  any  certain  science  till  it  haa  diaooveteA 
the  imtfaor  of  its  being.  Bevolying  v^thia  itaelf  its  yanow 
ideas,  it  teds  one  of  a  Being,  snpremaly  intolUt^iU  powe^» 
fnl^  and  perfect,  in  which  it  discovers  an  existence^  not  poiiH 
ilUe  aftdcoirtinfent  only,  as  in  its  ideas  of  all  other  thmgs, 
bat  necessary  and  eternal.  Since  it  finds  within  itself  ,thit 
idea  <tf  a  Sninreme  Being,  which  conldnot be  a  fiotton  oCits 
4wn,  it  condades  with  cestainty,  thatitmaat  have  proceeded 
frMi  a  reaHy  existing  Deity,  and  oooMqneatly  that  it  rofm* 
senis  a  tme  and  imnratable  natooy  which  cannotpoasft]^ 
not  exists  ttiatisOod.  Attending  to  this  innale  idea  of  Deiigry 
we  ftid  him-  to  be  eternal^  omBiscmit^  ommpo#e»t»  .th# 
ftHmtafai  of  all  goodness  and  troth,  the  creator  of  alltUi^i 
KFotfafaig  can  be  an  attribute  of  the  I^viae  Nature  whiidi 
implies  limit  or  impevfection;  therefore  he  is  iacorporeal# 
tedirisible,  and  void  of  passion,  and  exercises  his  undesi 
standing  and  volition,  not  by  continued  operations^  but  bQfft 
the  most  simple  action.  In  reasoning  conoemingnatarsA 
things,  we  should  argue  not  from  final  but  efficient  canaea} 
and  judge,  not  firom  what  we  imagine  concerning  the  de- 
signs of  Ood,  but  from  what  we  know  of  his  attribttlesj 
Because  the  perfect  Deity  must  be  a  being  of  veraoty^  and 
incapable  of  deceiving  his  creatures,  we  may  be  assiiredi 
ftat  whatever  we  clearly  and  distinctly  perceive  to  be  tmoi 
isreaUyso. 
The  Cartesian  doctrine  of  PhydCM^  may  be  <bus  stated-: 
In  natmre  there  are  two  kinds  of  substance,  that  which 
thinks,  or  mind ;  and  that  which  is  extended,  or  body  $  the 
essence  of  the  former  is  thought,  of  the  latter,  extension; 
o&er  attributes  ascribed  to  each  are  mod^  or  qualitiesi 
All  sensation  proceeds  from  something  different  from  the 
mind,  which  affects  the  senses.  Hie  idea  of  extended  mat* 
ter  is  presented  to  the  mind ;  if  therefore  matter  did  not 
feaDy  jnust)  GU>d^  who  presents  this  idea  before  the  miad^ 
•Princip.PkiLp.iLfiLi«.  Diofitrie. 
VOL.  il.  Si 
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would  be  a  deceiyer.   Matter  has  tho^oie  a  seal  exiflCence. 
From  the  constant  testimony  of  feeling,  we  know  that  our 
minds  are  intimately  miited  to  an  organized  body.    The 
sole  essential  property  of  body  is  extension;  and  quantity 
differs  from  extended  substance  only  in  onr  cenceptions. 
Space,  and  the  corporeal  substance  contained  in  it,  are 
tfien  in  reality  the  same ;  for  extension,  in  Iragth,  breaddi, 
and  depth,  which  constitutes  space,  also  constitutes  body. 
Since  extension  is  universal,  there  is  in  nature  no  vacuum. 
It  is  -impossible  that  any  atoms,  or  particles  of  matter, 
should  be  so  small  as  to  be  indivisible.    Matter  is  one  and 
the  same  through  the  whole  universe,  and  exists  withouft 
Hmit.    Matter,  considered  with  respect  to  its  parts,  is  in- 
divisible and  immoveable,  and  all  its  vaiiaticms  depend^ 
upon  motion,  which  consists  in  the  removal  of  one  body 
out  of  the  vicinity  of  those  which  immediately  touch  it, 
into  the  vicinity  of  other  bodies.    There  can  be  no  mo-« 
tion  but  in  a  circuit,  one  body  expelling  another  fiom  the 
place  into  which  it  enters,  while  it  is  itself  succeeded  by  a 
third>  which  occupies  the  place  it  has  left.    The  first  uni- 
versal cause  of  all  motion  is  God,  who  in  the  beginning 
communicated  motion  to  matter,  according  to  three  laws 
of  nature ;  the  first,  that  every  body  will  remain  in  the  same 
state  without  some  external  cause  of  change ;  the  secondi 
that  all  bodies  in  motion  move,  or  tend  to  mov«,  in  a  right 
line ;  the  third,  that  when  one  moving  body  meets  anotb^, 
if  its  moving  force  be  less  than  the  force  of  resistance  in  the 
other,  it  will  retain  all  its  motion,  and  only  change  the  di- 
rection in  which  it  moves. 

The  sun  and  all  the  fixed  stars  shine  by  their  proper  lig^t ; 
the  moon,  the  earth,  and  planets  borrow  their  light  from  the 
sun.  The  heavens  may  be  conceived  to  be  a  vast  fluid 
mass,  revolving,  in  the  maimer  of  a  vortex,  round  the  sun. 
Each  planet  has  its  own  portion  of  this  fluid,  or  its  own 
heaven,  which  revolves  round  the  sun.  These  all  move  in 
the  same  direction,  but  with  greater  velocity  in  proportion 
as  they  are  nearer  the  sun.  Each  planet,  therefore,  and 
among  the  rest  the  earth,  is  fixed  with  respect  to  its  own 
vortex  or  heaven,^ but  moves  in  its  vortex  round  the  smK 
Within  the  greater  vortices  of  ihe  planets  are  other  less 
vortices,  moving  in  the  same  direction  with  the  greater; 
one,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  Jupiter;  and  another,  in  flie 
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centre  of  which  is  the  earth;  by  means  of  which  the  safel^ 
lites  of  Jopit^,  and  the  moon  of  the  earth,  revolve  periodi- 
cally round  these  planets. 

The  formation  •  of  the  world  may  be  conceived  to  have 
be«  thus  ^effected.  Suppose  the  matter  of  the  world  to 
have  been  originally  divided  into  equal  particles^  having 
in  the  whole  the  same  quantity  of  motion  which  is  at  pre-"" 
sent  in  nature :  suppose  these  particles  to  have  be^i  equally 
moved,  both  individually  and  separately,  round  their  res- 
pective centres,  forming  the  fluid  mass  of  the  heavens ;  and 
collectively  round  certain  fixed  points,  disposed  in  the  same 
manner  as  are  now  the  fixed  stars  and  planets ;  whence  as 
many  vortices  would  be  produced  as  there  are  at  present 
moveable  celestial  bodies :  suppose  all  the  particles,  in  the 
beginning  equal  in  matter  and  motion,  to  have  been  of  irre- 
gular form,  but  in  process  of  time  made  round  by  continual 
attrition  arising  from  their  circular  motion :  lastly,  suppose 
the  intervals  between  these  to  be  filled  up  by  a  perpetual 
succession  of  those  very  minute  corpuscles  which  are  se- 
parated from  the  rest  by  attrition ;  these  minute  corpuscles 
to  have  been  in  the  same  manner  still  further  diminished^ 
and  as  they  decrease  in  quantity  to  increase  in  velocity,  and 
to  have  been  driven  in  every  oblique  direction  by  the  first 
order  of  particles,  which  continue  in  their  direct  course. 
Hence  two  elements  of  things  would  arise ;  the  first,  that 
matter  which  is  divided  into  indefinitely  small  corpuscles, 
of  form  adapted  to  fill  up  all  possible  vacuity;  the  second, 
that  which  is  divided  into  minute  spherical  particles,  of  a 
determinate  quantity.  To  these  may  be  added  a  third, 
having  parts  more  gross,  or  figures  less  fitted  for  motion. 
From  the  first  element,  the  sun  and  fixed  stars ;  from  the 
second,  the  heavens;  and  from  the  thirds  the  earth  with  the 
other  planets,  and  the  comets,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  formed,  subject  to  certain  fixed  laws  of  nature.  The 
motion  of  the  celestial  globes  produces  a  continual  action 
upon  the  particles  of  the  third  element,  which  is  the  cause 
of  various  effects  on  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  among  the 
rest  of  gravity. 

The  principles  of  Morals,^  Des  Cartes  deduced  from 
the  physical  nature  of  the  p^tssions.    His  doctrine  on  this 

aubject  is : — 

^  De  passiooibus  animae. 
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[.  ^Jjn^94ifivwt:  faan^tfiHi,  i»  called  |MUMion>  mtik^raqpect  ioiCiie 
fq^t^tto  which  ithafpeos;  and  action,  with  ra^ect  i^ 
lliip^t^vbicb  causea  it  to  happen.  Nothing  acta  upon  ibr 
jfSm^  more  immediately  than  the  lK>dy  to  whidi  it  ia  jofawdf 
lijhepce'what  is  passion  in  the  mind,  is  action  in  the  bod]F& 
J[{eat,  and  the  motion  of  the  limbs,  proceed  from  tiie  bodyv 
iaiultbonghts»  from  the  mind ;  bat  the  mind  cannot  give  men- 
tion and  heat  to  the  body.  Ilie  more  Tivid  and  sabtHe  paita 
^f  the  blood>  which  heat  rarefies  in  the  heart,  are  incest 
aantty  entering  into  the  oayitiea  of  the  brain,  and  form  ani* 
wal  spirits,  which  are  in  the  brain  separated  from  other  leas 
^abtile  parts  of  the  blood.  These  animal  spirits,  which 
are  corporeal,  excited  as  by  the  soul  itself,  so  also  by  the 
action  of  external  objects  upon  the  senses,  are  the  immedi^- 
ate  cause  of  all  the  ordinal  moticms  of  the  body.  Whence 
aU  die  limbs  may  be  moved  by  means  of  the  objects  of 
sense,  and  the  animal  spirits,  without  any  action  of  the  soul. 
Nothing  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  soul  but  thoughts:  and 
these  are  of  two  kinds ;  active,  or  volition,  including  desire 
and  aversion;  and  passive,  including  intelligence,  percept 
tiop,  and  feeling  or  passion. 

.  The  soul  is  united  to  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  but  ito 
duef  jfunctions  are  exercised  in  the  pineal  gland  of  the 
brain,  where  it  receives  notice  of  the  impressions  made  upon 
the  senses,  and  whence  it  sends  forth  animal  spirits  tfarougk 
the  nerves,  which  put  the  muscles  into  motion.  The  pa»>' 
sions  are  feelings  of  the  soul,  produced  and  continued  by 
the  action  of  the  animal  spirits ;  tiie  chief  effect  of  the 
passions  is,  to  excite  the  soul  to  volition.  All  voUtioii  in 
in  its  nature  free,  and  consists  in  causing  the  gland,  witli 
which  i^  is  intimately  connected,  to  move  in  fliat  manner 
which  is  most  suitaUe  to  produce  an  effect  conesponding 
to  the  volition.  Judgment  comprehends  not  only  the  pep» 
ceptiLon  of  the  understanding,  but  the  assent  of  the  will^ 
and  it  is  from  the  abuse  of  its  natural  liberty  of  assentiiig 
or  not  assenting  to  a  proposition  that  error  springs.  The 
soul,  in  the  act  of  recollection,  exercises  a  volition  by 
means  of  which  the  pineal  gland  inclines  itself  supces- 
sjively  this  way  and  that  way,  and  impels  the  animal  spirita 
to  different  parts  of  the  brain,  till  that  part  is  found  npoa 
which  |]ie  object  which  we  wish  to  lecoUect  has  left^teace«^ 
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' '  Thte  Mid  of  man;  tvMeh  fo  one,  its  bdtb  sdnirtfiv^  and 
Mtioind;  and  fhe  eottflict  between  its  fafbrior  and  superior 
liarts  is  noHiing  el^  font  a  stn^^e  between  tte  motions 
^vbich  tbe  body,  by  means  of  its  animal  spirits,  and  the 
8onl>  by  its  own  yoUtion,  are  at  Hie  same  time  endear^nnr- 
ing  to  excite  in  the  pineal  gland.  By  tiie  resnlt  of  this  eouf^ 
test,  eveiy  one  may  jndge  of  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
Us  sonl.  The  sonl  acquires  the  dondnion  over  the  body 
fay  means  of  firm  and  clear  decisions  concerning  good  and 
evil,  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  truth,  whicih  it  de- 
termines to  follow  without  suffering  itself  to  be  seduced  by 
present  passion.  The  passions  belong  to  the  body,  and 
are  to  be  imputed  to  the  sotil  only  as  it  is  united  to  the 
hodj.  Their  use  is,  to  excite  the  mind  to  exert  those  vih 
litions  which  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  or  perfec- 
tion of  the  body,  and  the  attainment  of  that  which  is  in  its 
nature  good*  All  the  passions  are  useiul,  and  only  become 
injarions  by  excess.  The  general  remedy  against  the  tXr 
€e8s  of  the  passions  is,  to  consider  all  the  appearancei^ 
which  they  present  to  tte  imagination  as  deceitftd,  and  to 
postpone  volition  and  action  tiU  the  commotion  whMi  they 
have  excited  in  the  blood  is  appeased,  or,  where  immediate 
action  is  necessary,  to  follow  reason  in.opposition  to  pas^ 
sion*  Since  nothing  beyond  our  own  thonghts  is  absolute- 
ly in  onr  own  power,  it  is  wiser  to  endeavour  to  subdue 
ours^ves  than  fortune,  and  to  change  our  own  desires  than 
ike  <Mrder  of  the  world* 

Animals  are  not  only  destitute  of  reason,  but  probably 
4kf  aU  thought,  and  perform  their  variousiunctions  as  mere 
dMemutOy  excited  to  motion  only  by  means  of  animal 
tqjririts^  which  act  upon  the  nerves  and  muscles. 
^  This  last  extravagant  opinion  Des  Cartes  has  been  sus- 
-pected  of  borrowing  from  a  Spanish  writer,  (Jomes  Pei- 
nsra,  by  whom  it  was  maintained  in  his  Margarita  Anith 
masna;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  a  conclusion 
Miginally  deduced  from  his  notion  of  the  animal  spirits  in 
^he  economy  of  human  nature. 

' '  Although  some  paits  of  tlie  Cartesian  system  appear  40 
liave  been  derived  from  <be  Chreolan  philosophy ;  particu- 
Jafly  the  notion  of  innate  ideas^  and  of  tfie  ac^on  of  the 
jmd  iq»OB  flm;body»  from  Plato;  (be  doctrine  ofapfetumi 
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'&wiAfisioO»i  aod  liie  elemcDts  of  ttedoptrin^  of  vortices 
i^fOjOi  the  Atpmic  school  of  Denipcritiis  and  Epicnnig;.  Des 
Cartes  must,  noTertheless,  be  confessed  to  have  discover- 
sA  great  subtlety  and  deptti  of  thought,  as  well  as  fertility 
of  imagination,  and  to  hf  ve  mcsrited  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  improyers  of  philosophy.  But  his  labours 
would  have  been  more  valuaUe,  had  he  not  suffered  him- 
self to  be  led  astray  into  the  romantic  regions  of  hypothe- 
sis, by  the  false  notion,  tiiat  the  nature  of  things  may  be 
better  understood  by  endeavouring  to  account  for  appear- 
ances from  hypothetical  principles,  than  by  inferring  gene- 
ral principles  from  an  attentive  observation  of  appearances. 
His  fondness  for  hypothesis  led  him  to  confound  the  ideas 
of  attribute  and  substance>  as  in  his  definition  of  matter 
.imd  space ;  and  those  of  possibility  and  probability,  as  in 
his  doctrine  of  vortices.  Even  his  celebrated  argument 
for  the  existence  of  God  (whidi  by  the  way,  was  main- 
tained before  his  time  by  the  Scholastic  Anselm)  confounds 
the  idea  of  an  infinite  being  with  the  actual  existence 
-of  that  being,  and  substitutes  a  mere  conception  of  (he 
mcfaning  of  a  term,  in  the  place  of  the  idea  of  a  being  really 
and  substantially  existing.  Hence,  though  Des  Cartes  is 
by  no  means  to  be  ranked  among  the  oiemies  of  religion, 
as  he  was  by  many  of  his  bigotted  contemporaries ;  tiiougfa 
it  be  even  true,  that  his  whole  system  is  built  upon  the 
knowledge  of  €k>d,  and  supposes  his  agency,  it  must  never- 
theless be  regretted,  that,  in  establishing  the  doctrine  of 
Deity,  he  forsook  the  clear  and  satisfactory  groimd  of  final 
causes,  and  had  recourse  to  a  subtle  argument,  whicb  few 
can  comprehend,  and  with  which  fewer  still  will  be  frilly 
satisfied^ 

The  system  of  Des  Cartes,  notwithstanding  its  defects, 
had  so  much  subtlety,  ingenuity,  and  originality,  that  it  not 
only  engaged  the  universal  attenticm  of  the  learned,  but 
long  continued,  in  the  midst  of  all  tiie  opposition  which  is 
met  with  from  the  professed  enemies  of  innovation,  to  be 
nealously  de£mded  by  many  aUe  writers,  and  to  be  xmbiic- 
ly  taught  in  the  schools,  throughout  all  Europe.  Till  at 
length,  when  the  more  sober  mefliod  of  philosophizing,  in- 
troduced by  Lord  Bacon,  began  to  be  generally  adopted^ 
and  the  fabrications  of  romantic  theories  gave  way  to  the 
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experhnental  stady  of  nature,  the  system  of  Ded  Cairted^ 
Uke  ''  flie  baseless  fabric  of  an  air-visfon^"  has  disaj^peatr* 
ed,  and  has  scarcely  **  left  a  wreck  behind.*^ 


SECT.   VII. 

Cf  Godfred  WUUam  Leibmiz. 

What  Des  Cartes  undertook  in  France  was  at  the  same 
time  attempted  in  Germany  by  Leibnitz^  a  distinguished 
ornament  of  his  age  and  country. 

Godfred  William  Leibnitz^  was  bom  at  Leipsic,  in  the 
year  1646.  He  was  the  son  of  a  learned  professor  of  mo-" 
rals  in  the  university  of  that  city.  In  his  childhood,  sucK 
was  his  Airst  after  learning,  that,  not  contented  with  the 
daily  instruction  of  his  preceptors,  he  frequently  withdrew 
into  his  father's  study  to  read  the  ancients.  livy  and  Vir- 
gil were  his  favourite  authors:  and  he  was  so  intimately 
conversant  with  the  latter,  that^  even  when  he  was  an  old 
man,  he  could  repeat  from  memory  almost  the  whole  of 
his  poems.  This  early  and  assiduous  attention  to  classical 
learning,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  correct  and  elegant 
taste  which  appears  in  all  his  writings.  At  fifteen  years 
of  age,  Leibnitz  became  a  student  in  the  university  of  Leip* 
sic,  where,  under  the  direction  of  able  masters,  he  prose- 
cuted  with  unusual  success  the  various,  studies  of  law,  mer 
dicine,  philosophy,  and  theology,  and  made  himself  well 
acquainted  with  many  eminent  writers  in  each.     In  the 

'^  Tidend.  P.  Daniel  Iter  Cartes,  per  Maud.  p.  L  p.  14.  KorfboH  B|^. 
iieibn.  ▼.  ill.  Thomas  Hist  Sap.  t  it.  p.  114.  Spanbeu.  ep.  de  Norisa. 
Dissld.  in  Belgio.  Pfeff.  Hist  Lit.  TheoL  P.  it  p.  300.  Sagittar.  Intn 
Hist.  Eccl.  P.  i.  p.  026.  P.  ii  p.  027.  Bentliem.  Stat  EccL  Scbol.  Bat^ 
p»  ii.  0.  4.  Cudworth  Int  Syst  o.  v.  §  1.  Parker  Disp.  ill  de  Deo.  p, 
221.  Ti.  p.  489.  Haet  de  Rebns  snis,  1.  tI.  p.  162,  Huet  Mem.  poor 
Cartesiaaisme.  Rapin.  Reflex.  §23.  Ritter  de  Religione  CartesO.  PeteN 
nanni  Vind.  PhiL  Cart  Ups.  1704.  Alberti  Diss,  do  Oart  et  Locouav* 
bm*    Monmor.  Diss,  de  Physiqiie  de  M.  de  Cartes,  17)8. 

^  Elogie  de  Leibaitz  par  Pontenelle.  Guntberi  LndoTioi  Hist  Pbil^ 
JUeibniiian.  lips.  1737,  8yo.  Fabric.  Hist  BibL  warn,  t.  L  p.  317.  Rei» 
knann.  Hist  Lit  Ger.  p.  iii.  p.  676.  p.  iv.  p.  147.  p.  T.  p.  262.  Stollii  Hist 
Litp.iLc.i.    Nioefon4MeiB.tiLp;64. 
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iiiiiT0nitj  of  Jena,  where  he  fimdied  his  acadesietti  ft»* 
diety  the  principal  objects  of  his  attention  were  histcny, 
law^  and  mathematics.  On  his  retorn  home,  he  coatiDneA 
to  study  philosophy^  particularly  in  the  writings  of  Mate 
and  Aristotle^  whom  he  endeayonred  to  reconcfle.  £a 
1666^  he  took  his  degree  in  philosophy^  and  in  the  poUic 
disputations  upon  this  occasion,  displayed  uncommcA 
abiUty.  He  published,  the  same  year,  his  Ar$  Combinmio^ 
rte, ''  Combinatory  Art;"  a  work  intended  to  shewin  what 
manner  universal  arithmetic  may  be  applied  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  other  sciences.  This  piece  was  accompanied 
with  "  A  Mathematical  Demonstration  of  the  Existence  c€ 
God.^  Though  (his  early  production  was  not  entirdy  ap- 
proved by  his  own  more  mature  judgment,  it  bore  evideat 
marks  of  an  inventive  genius. 

In  the  midst  of  his  philosophical  and  mathematical  spe- 
culations, Leibnitz  had  never  neglected  the  study  of  juriB- 
prudence ;  and  he  made  himself  so  perfectiy  master  of  tUs 
science,  that,  in  1668,  he  published  his  Nova  Methodus 
docend(B  discendaque  JurisprudentuB,^  **  New  Method  of 
teaching  and  learning  Jurisprudence,**  which  gained  him 
great  applause,  and  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
Elector  of  Mentz,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  afieurs  of 
state.  Still,  however,  he  persevered  in  his  philosophical 
inquiries;  and  when  he  found  it  in  vain  to  attempt  to  col- 
lect any  consistent  system  from  former  philosophers,  he  de- 
termined to  exercise  his  own  invention  in  framing  a  new 
hypothesis.  This  first  effort  of  his  philosophical  geniua 
produced  a  work,  entifled  Thearia  Motus  Concreti,  ^'A 
Theory  of  Concrete  Motion,'*  inscribed  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  London ;  the  principles  of  which  were  further  «l- 
plained  in  another  woric,  Thearia  Motus  AhiiradK,  ''Tie 
Theory  of  Abstract  Motion,*'  inscribed  to  tiie  French  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences.  The  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture, proposed  in  these  treatises,  the  author  afterwards 
abandoned  for  his  doctrine  of  Monads. 

The  mathematical  speculations  of  Leibnitz  were  original 
and  profound.  During  a  visit  wUch  he  made  at  Paris  ia 
1972,  he  gave  such  proofe  of  his  eminent  skill  in  tiie  Ugher 
(eomidtryy  as  excited  the  general  admiration  of  ttuB  Freaeln . 
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i||^ftiWWIlt^fW«V?.  A  rcrj;i4  pcosiou  was  offered  liija^U  Jic 
ipr^d  reD|la^l  ia  (i^^ce:  but  lus  attachment  to  the  Pro- 
.t^^fwt  r^Usiop  induced  him  to  decline  the  proposal.  Goki^ 
^0fif^  Vk\  ^bM  twej»  into  Englaod^  he  formed  an  acqttaint- 
«ice.  ivitk  9^J&^  emioent  philosophers^  and  among  the 
iWtifltt^  l^ewton.  Vpo^  th€  death  of  liis  patron^  the  Elef^- 
tpCfll'^^Wt^  h^  retflni?4  Wto  Germany,  and  was  admitted 
|pto  tba  acarYi9e  f]^|^:ed$r^9  Uuke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg. 
-After  another  yidt  to  tus  mathematical  friends  iu  France 
and  Eiiglaiid>  I19  8etU^4  ^t  Uaoover^  and  became  a  mwx- 
ber<4*thQ  Dake'9  Aplic  CooncU.  In  this  situation,  his 
lafil  bd>oiV9  4id  i^Ot  p.fey60t  his  philosophical  lucubra- 
ttoqcf.  It  w^9  at  the  l)|^;iiming  of  the  year  1677,  that  tic 
.:^t  mc^ltiQned  I49  matbenmtical  indention  of  Differentials 
to  Newton^  who  had  just  before  WTitteu  to  Leibuitz  an  ac- 
^^at  Qf  hja  ofrp  tltveptioii  of  Fl^ixions.  He  also,  about 
tho  9ame  time^  hr<Hisht  to  light  some  discoveries  which  he 
lud  made  i^  me^hfaiip?  and  chemistry.  His  Notiiia  Opti- 
f<B  Proimot^,  "  {lipta  of  Improvement  io  Optics,"  relates  a 
new  n^ethod  of  poUsbing  optical  glasses^  on  which  subject 
Im  correspoiided  with  Spinoza^  who  w as  an  excellent  opti- 
<nam«  Memoirs  of  experiments  and  observations  made  by 
I/c£bmtsB  QD  yarions  subjects  in  natural  philosophy  are  pro- 
Mired  i^  H^e  Jjp^sic  Journal^  entitled^  Ada  Emdilonimf 
"^^^yVorks  of  the  Leanied,'*  in  which^  from  the  year  ]^683,  he 
JWkd  ^  qoosiderable  sbt^re.  Pnc  of  his  most  valuable  pieces, 
jpre^^ryed  ip  this  periodical  work^  is  his  "  Thoughts  on 
^owledgpi  Truths  a^d  Ideas/' 

Whilst  lieibnitz  was  employed  in  collecting,  ai  the  re- 
quest of  the  Duke  of  Lunenburg,  material.s  for  a  Iilstory  of 
tbe  Houfe  of  ^ruuswicjc,  he  av^i^d  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunities' wbiph  his  joumies  on  this  business  alforded  hijn, 
for  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  nature  and  the  arts.    Upon 
)4s  retum,  he  pursiiec)  with  indefatigable  industry,  several 
pbj^cts  pf  entirely  different  kinds :  he  engaged  in  further 
mathematical  and  philosophical  researches ;  ho  mamtalned 
.  a  theologj^cal  disp^tp  with  Pellisson ;  and  he  wrote  an  im- 
portailt  work  on  the  li^w  of  Nations,  entiHed,  Codej:  /lem 
:  Gmttum  diplaouUicus.    No  sooner  was  this  elaborale  ttf  a- 
.;jtis.6^fnish€id9  than, he  applied  his  thoughts  to  fhe^r^at, de- 
sign of  renovating  the  spieiice  pf.nj^tapbysics,  and  particV 
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larly  of  correcting  and  improving  ihe  philosophical  notion 
of  substance^  as  the  means  of  aniving^  in  the  most  simple 
way,  at  the  knowledge  of  nature.  With  this  view  he  wrote 
his  treatise  De  ipsa  Natura  sive  Vi  insita,  "  On  Natore  it- 
self, or  the  Innate  Force."  He,  moreover,  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  new  science  of  forces,  in  which  the  laws  of  me- 
chanics, and  the  measure  of  living  forces  might  be  clearly 
defined.  Of  this  science,  which  he  called  Dynamics,  he 
inserted  a  specimen  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum. 

In  1695,  Leibnitz  published,  in  the  Parisian  Journal^ 
a  specimen  of  a  new  system  of  the  nature  and  communi- 
cation of  substances,  and  of  the  union  between  body  and 
mind ;  in  which  he  unfolded  his  notion  of  a  pre-established 
harmony  between  the  body  and  soul  of  man,  which  after- 
wards so  much  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers. 
About  the  same  time  he  wrote  his  **  Thoughts  on  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  f  in  which  he  contro- 
verts that  philosopher's  opinions  on  Innate  Ideas,  Sub- 
stance, a  Vacuum,  and  other  subjects ;  communicated  to 
the  world  his  ingenious  mathematical  invention  of  the 
Arithmetical  Binary ;  and  wrote  a  Reply  to  Bayle,  in  de- 
fence of  his  doctrine  of  Pre-established  Harmony. 

It  was  by  means  of  the  laudable  exertions  of  Leibnitz, 
that  an  Academy  of  Sciences  was  instituted  at  Berlin.  He 
attempted  to  introduce  similar  institutions  in  Dresden,  Vi- 
enna, and  Petersburg.  In  the  two  fonner  places,  through 
the  commotions  of  war,  the  attempt  proved  abortive ;  but 
fit  Petersburg,  the  Emperor  Peter  carried  this  useful  plan 
into  exec\ition,  and  rewarded  the  projector  with  a  liberal 
pension. 

In  the  midst  of  these  engagements,  Leibnitz  found  lei- 
sure to  complete  i^  work,  in  which  he  explained  more  fully 
than  he  had  before  done  the  principles  of  his  new  system. 
It  was  entitled,  "  Theodicea^  or  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Goodness  of  God,  the  Liberty  of  Man,  and  the  Origin  of 
Evil.*'**  He  also  maintained  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  learned  men  and  philosophers ;  of  which  a  valuable 
specimen  is  preserved  in  a  collection  of  letters  which  pass- 


M  Yid.  Ed.  Gottsbcdii  cum  Annot.  et  G|dl.  Edit   Amstdod.  1734. 
cum  Vita  Auctoris  a  L.  dc  Ncufvillc. 
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ed  between  Leibnitz  and  Newton,  Clark,  and  others,  on  to- 
pics of  philosophy,  natural  religion,  and  mathematics.^ 

These  various  and  important  labours  were  often  inter- 
rupted by  violent  attacks  of  the  gout  and  the  stone ;  till  at 
length,  rather  exhausted  by  acute  pain  than  worn  out  by 
age  or  labour,  this  great  man  expired  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age. 

Leibnitz  may  justly  be  ranked  among  those  universal 
geniuses,  who  at  once  surprise  and  benefit  the  world. 
With  wonderful  strength  of  understanding,  an  excellent 
faculty  of  invention,  and  a  most  capacious  and  retentive 
memory,  he  united  an  uncommon  degree  of  industry.  He 
frequenUy  spent  a  great  part  of  the  night,  as  well  as  the 
day,  in  reading ;  and  has  been  known  to  pass^whole  months 
in  his  study,  without  allowing  himself  any  unnecessary 
avocations.  Hence  he  was  enabled  not  only  to  acquire 
much  general  knowledge,  but  to  become  eminent  in  attain- 
ments of  various  kinds.  The  improvements  which  he 
made  in  the  higher  geometry  and  algebra,  particularly  his 
method  of  subjecting  indefinitely  small  •  quantities  to  cal- 
culation, called  his  Calculus  DifferentialiSy  rank  him  in  the 
first  class  of  mathematicians.  He  was  intimately  conver- 
sant with  the  doctrines  of  philosophy,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  and  cast  new  light  upon  almost  every  branch  of 
knowledge,  particularly  on  the  first  principles  of  science,  on 
which  his  speculations  were  profound.  In  theology,  he 
was  well  read  in  the  writings  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  and 
in  the  polemics  of  his  own  times.  On  history  and  juris- 
prudence, he  wrote  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  and  solidity, 
which  might  lead  the  reader  to  suppose  these  subjects  to 
have  been  his  chief  study.  With  all  this,  his  attainments 
in  the  knowledge  of  antiquity,  in  philology,  and  pplite  lite- 
rature, were  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  character  of  an 
elegant  scholar,  as  sufficiently  appears  from  his  Latin  and 
French  poems,  and  his  Letters  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects. 
This  great  man  had,  however,  his  imperfections;  among 
which  we  must  reckon  his  fondness  for  the  conjectural  me- 
'  thod  of  philosophizing,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  admit- 
ted hypotheses  unsupported  by  induction  and  experiment. 

^  £pistolae  Leibn.  Edit,  a  Kortliolt  Lips.  1742.  iv.  vol.  Clarke  on  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  Lond.  1717.  8yo. 
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Al&ougli  Leibnitz  wrote  an  eiktire  sy^m  of  phflodb)^hy. 
a  suinmaryof  his  metapliysical  tenets  may  1>e  cottectM 
from  tis  Theodicea,  his  treatise  ^*0n  the  ^Hhciptes  of 
IPhilosophy,**  his  ^Thoughts  oh  Knowledge,*" &e.  and^ 
"  Cause  of  God  asserted."    They  are  as  follow : 

A'  Monad  is  a  simple  substance  without  p€^»  l%e 
existence  of  Monads  must  be  admitted,  since  Wifihoul  theito 
no  compound  or  aggregate  of  simple  *stibstances  could 
exist.  These  simple  substances  are  properly  cldle^  Mo- 
nads, Ibecause,  as  unity  is  the  fountain  and  origin  of  num- 
b«irs,  and  comprehends  all  their  powers,  so  simple  sub- 
stance^ are  the  matter,  of  which  all  corporeal  ixiaades  are 
formed,  ^ince  tilonads  have  no  parts,  they  haVe  neitfaer 
extension,  figure,  nor  divisibility.  They  ai^  the  true  atoms 
of  nature,  and  elements  of  ttiings^^capable  of  de^triicti<ni^ 
except  biy  £he  power  of  God.  Each  Monad  differs  from 
every  other;  for,  it  is  impossible  that  any  two  things 
should  be  found  in  nature  perfectly  alike. 

Monads  have  an  internal  principle  of  alteration,  by  . 
means  of  which  they  are  continually  varying  in  a  certain 
manner;  whence  arises  a  plurality  of  properties  and  rela- 
tions. iThis  j^erpetnally  varying  state,  which  involves  and 
repreisents  multitude  in  unity,  is  Perception,  which  is  not, 
however,  to  be  confounded  with  Consciousness,  llie  ac- 
tion of  the  eternal  principle  of  Monads,  by  which  a  iraii- 
sitioh  is  made  from  one  perception  to  another,  may  be 
called  Appetite.  The  perception  and  appetite  of  Monieids 
are  not  to  be  explained  mechanically  by  figure  andinotion, 
because  they  are  affections  of  a  simple  substance  witfao^ 
parts.  In  Monads,  therefore,  nothing  is  found  but  perce^ 
tioii  and  appetite :  and  in  this  respect  all  Monads  may 
be  said  to  partake  of  the  faature  of  soul ;  althoujgh  that 
term  is  more  properly  applied  to  those  living  beii^  whidi 
have  distinct  perception  united  with  memory.  Tbe  "pre- 
sent state  of  Monads  arises  fi'om  the  past,  and  perceptioQ 
from  perception,  as  motion  from  motion.  Monads  aire  in 
a  state  of  perception  siitniiar  to  that  of  a  mind  in  a  stupor, 
which  has  a  perpetual  succession  of  minute  and  indistinct 
perceptions. 

Nature,  by  granting  organs  to  animals,  bats  hiade  them 
capable  of  distinct  perception,  memory,    ^tid  iiAstgaHA^ 
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Uffti.  M6ai  is  Aisttntgtdsfaed  frote  hxferior  animals  by  tiie 
power  of  kitdWing  ned^ss^ry  atid  eternal  tmths:  It  is  by 
Chis  power  that  Ve  ure  'capable  of  those  refleix:  acts,  by. 
i/AAdk  w6  are  C0]isci6iis  of  oar  own  existence^  and  from 
the  ideas  of  beings  substance^  and  God. 

Oar  reasonings  are  raiscfd  upon  two  great  principles ; 
^  oae^  thsft  of  Consistency^  by  means  of  which  We  judge 
tbat  to  tt  false  wbich  invoiyes  a  contradiction^  and  ttiat 
to  be  trae  vMdh  is  the  reverse  of  the  false ;  the  other,  that 
of  Sai&cient  Season,  i;^ch  admits  aotbing  to  eioM  with<- 
otit  a  ismfficieat  rek^d^  of  its  e:dstence,  thou^  that  reason 
may  iiot  be  known  to  tis.  Of  contingent  tilitiis  or  facts,  a 
atifficieiit  reasoih  mast  be  found,  which  itiay  be  traced  up 
tUioagli  a  series  of  preceding  coutingencies,  tffl  they  aM- 
tnHtely  termlaate  ih  a  necessary  stibstance,  which  is  a  saf- 
ficictot  Yekson  of  the  "whole  series  of  changes,  and  Witli 
which  the  whole  series  is  connected. 

Iliis  supreme  substance,  which  is  sole,  universal,  and 
necessary,  since  evei^  thing  external,  by  the  supposition, 
depends  upon  it,  cannot  be  capable  of  limit,  and  must  con- 
tain within  itself  the  principle  of  every  iK)ssibie  reality. 
€r0d  is  supremely  perfect,  and  the  source  of  all  existence 
lUid  peife<^on.  He  is,  moreover,  the  fountain  of  all  pos- 
sible ^sences ;  these,  depending  on  the  existence  of  a  tie- 
cessary  being,  in  Whom  possible  essence  includes  exist- 
ence. It  is  true  of  God  alone,  that  if  his  existence  be 
possible  he  must  necie»ssiarily  exist;  and  since  nothing  ex- 
ternal can  make  it  Impossible,  and  the  supposition  involves 
tio  contradiction,  the  existence  of  God  is  on  this  ground 
demonstrably  established. 

Besides  this  deinonstration  of  the  !6eing  of  God  A  priori, 
it  Ikiay  also  be  proved  A  posteriori ;  for  contingent  things 
eidst,  which  can  have  no  suificient  reason  of  existence  but 
In  a  necessary  being,  which  has  within  itself  the  reason 
of  its  own  existence.  Eternal  truths  depend  upon  'God, 
«not  arbitrarily,  but  necedsarily. 

God  alone  is  primitive  unity,  or  simple  original  sub- 
stance, from  whom  are  produced  all  created  or  derived 
Monads.  These  owe  their  existence  to  the  effasi<m  of  the 
rays  of  Divinity,  limited  in  their  effects  by  the  finite  capa- 
ci^  of  the  creatures  who  receive  them.    Creatures  have 
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not  proceeded  necessarily  from  the  Divine  Essence^  bat 
have  been  created,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Divine 
understanding,  1)y  the  energy  of  the  Divine  will  and 
power;  and  their  continued  preservation  is  a  continual 
creation. 

Monads  have  universally  an  influence  upon  each  other^ 
and  are  reciprocally  active  and  passive.  They  are  active^ 
in  proportion  as  their  perceptions  are  distinct;  passive^  as 
they  are  confused.  In  simple  substances,  the  influence  of 
one  Monad  upon  another  is  not  mechanical,  but  ideal,  and 
is  not  elSectual  without  the  intervention  of  the  Deity,  who 
directs  them  according  to  the  ideas  of  his  own  intellect. 

The  Deity  is  always  determined  in  his  choice  by  suffi- 
cient reason;  and  this  can  only  be  found  in  the  degrees  of 
perfection  of  possible  worlds.  His  wisdom  knows,  his 
goodness  chooses,  and  his  power  produces  the  best  pos- 
sible world. 

From  the  universal  influence  of  all  creatures  upon  each 
individual,  and  of  each  upon  all,  it  follows,  that  every 
simple  substance  receives  an  impression  or  image  of  all 
the  rest,  and  becomes,  as  it  were,  a  perpetual  living  mir- 
ror of  the  universe.  As  the  same  city  viewed  from  differ- 
ent places  appears  different,  and  is  optically  multiplied ; 
so  it  happens,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  infinite  multitude 
of  simple  substances  in  nature,  pictures  of  the  universe 
are  multiplied  without  end,  according  to  the  different 
points  of  sight  of  different  Monads.  By  this  means,  all 
possible  variety,  and  consequently  all  possible  perfection, 
is  produced  in  the  universe.  Since  there  is  an  nature  a 
universal  plenum,  the  motion  of  any  body  or  composition 
ef  Monads  must  affect  every  other  body  by  means  of  inter- 
vening bodies ;  and  every  present  motion  will  have  a  ne- 
cessary connexion  with  every  ^ture  motion:  whence  he 
who  sees  all  things,  can  read  in  the  present  whatever  will 
happen  in  any  future  time  or  distant  place. 

Although  each  created  Monad  reflects  the  whole  uni- 
verse, that  Monad  which  is  the  animating  principle  of  any 
body  reflects  that  body  more  distinctly  than  all  others.  As 
the  ^ody  reflects  the  whole  universe  by  the  connexion  of 
all  matter  in  pleno,  so  also  the  soul  reflects  the  whole  uni- 
verse, while  it  reflects  that  organized  body,  by  which  it  is 
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in  a  peculiar  manner  perceived^  and  with  wliich  it  forms  a 
living  animal. 

Since  matter  is  not  only  infinitely  divisible^  but  is  actu- 
ally divided  without  limits  every  portion  of  matter  may  be 
conceived  to  be  a  world  of  living  creatures ;  and  every 
part  of  a  living  body  to  be  itself  full  of  other  living  bodies. 
All  bodies  are  like  rivers,  perpetually  flowing ;  some  part^ 
entering,  and  others  passing  away.  The  soul  changes  its 
body,  not  instantaneously,  but  by  degrees,  so  that  strictly 
speaking  there  is  no  such  thing  as  death,  or  a  state  in  which 
the  soul  is  separated  from  the  body.  In  conception,  no 
new  animal  is  produced;  but  a  pre-existing  animal  is  dis- 
posed to  a  transformation,  by  which  it  passes  into  anotticr 
species.  In  death,  though  the  machine  in  part  perishes, 
the  animal  itself  remains  indestructible. 

In  the  united  state  of  soul  and  body,  each  follows  its 
own  laws ;  but  they  agree  together  by  means  of  a  Pre- 
established  Harmony  between  all  substances,  which  renders 
each  a  representation  of  the  universe.  Tlie  soul  acts  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  final  causes,  or  by  motives ;  the  body, 
according  to  efficient  causes,  or  by  motion:  and  between 
these  two  kingdoms  of  nature  there  is  an  harmony,  origi- 
nally established  and  continually  preserved  by  the  power 
of  God,  in  consequence  of  which,  whilst  body  and  mind 
follow  their  respective  laws  without  interruption,  the  body 
effects  what  the  mind  dictates,  and  both  conspire  to  pre- 
serve the  order  of  nature.  As  souls  in  general  are  mirrors 
of  animated  beings,  spirits,  which  partake  of  the  nature  of 
divinity,  are  images  of  the  Author  of  nature,  and  hence  are 
capable  of  intercourse  with  the  Deity,  as  subjects  with  a 
prince,  or  as  children  with  a  parent.  Thus  the  World  of 
Spirits  constitutes  the  city  of  God ;  a  kingdom  the  most 
perfect  under  a  perfect  monarch. 

From  this  metaphysical  theory,  which  must  be  confessed 
too  hypothetical  to  afford  entire  satisfaction,  Leibnitz,  de- 
duced many  dogmas  respecting  the  Divine  Nature  and  ope- 
rations, the  nature  of  human  actions,  good  and  evil,  natu- 
ral and  moral,  and  other  subjects,  which  he  treats  wit^ 
great  subtlety,  and  in  a  connected  train  of  reasoning.  But 
for  the  particulars  of  these,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his 
\Torks,  particularly  the  treatise  entitled  Caussa  Dei  (jsseria. 
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It  ikW  t>o  ea4Iy  perc^red,  Quit  (be  VomAs  of  l^oiliKit:^ 
approach  nearer  to  the  permanent  Intelligihle  KMwe^ 
called  by  Fytfaagoffna  Numbers^  an^bj{^i^Idea9»  (ban 
la  the  acdid  and  indivisible  Ato^is^  of  EpicnnMu.  Oqr  pbU9- 
ftqpher'B  «irfScfeii<  rcoMiii,  mti^at  which  nothing  ciin  e:^^ 
^ongh  ea9Uy  coitfowM  ^ritlv  is  w  tiiMh  dif eve^t  ^icno^ 
a««c€csar;fcaiMs>;  ipdf^4l^^tt^tio^<^.tiMadi4inc^ 
^  impqr^^Qce  in  the  qpief^on  co^ce^^ng  li W^  and  «^ 
cesaity^  so  ahly  canTasse^  in  the  memorable  ^qoUoYmsjf 
lietween  l4eibnlt;f  and  Clvke.T--'](lie  ^OQ^e  pf  i^  jfnt 
yatabliafaed  hi^mM>py  betif^  bodj  i^  mwl^  was  ^a  pig»- 
nioiis  attempt  towards  (he  aolntl^n  oj^  if^.  jitrj^niffa  W^^ 
tion  conceniing  the  (Hwieipon  betwew  matter  f^  mmt. 
Aware  of  the  difScnltiefl  atteiw^ing  the  o|ii]4on  of  the.  (^ii^r 
cal  inflnence  or  action  of  aab^twf^  totally  4li«pV"iW  vpopi 
eech  oth^y  |!ieibnitz  had  repoiirse  tq  i^  ide^  iRf  iHf  ^- 
mmj,  originally  e8tabU8he4  by  ttie  Qpi^f^,  betweeiit  ttv? 
aeries  of  physic^  and  mois^  evei^to ;  by  mew^  of  w^cli> 
while  eac^  follows  its  owP  1%W34  ^  ^^  of  the  PiTine  {fo- 
Temment  with  respect  to  both  are  fK^cQmplialt^d.  T<^  ^i^ 
doctrine  it  has  been  objected^  by  Np^rtcm  m^dethefs^  fbfit 
k  snppoaes  a  perpetual  nuracle.  .  But  it  isnotourbu^in^^s 
to  decide  these  controversies ;  our  im^jert^Jupg  only  reqi^rw 
that  we  mention  then^* 


SECT.  VIII. 

Of  Christian  Thm^* 

Among  the  Germans^  who  have  atteo^ted  the 
improvement  of  philosophy^  some  degree  of  praise  is  due 
to  Christian  Thomas^  who,  not  vrithout  oMoqny  and  baaards 
ftrew  off  file  Sectarian  yoke,  and  introduced  Bdeetie:  free- 
dom mto  flie  Grerman  schools. 

*  Tideiid.  JJiiideTic)  Hi9t.  PbU.  Ldb^ita.  Imm  Rei^tio  Serif  t 
^ti-Leibn,  Script  ady.  Phi].  Wolf.  Kal.  ;72S.  Ephem.  L^  et  Pani» 
et  Baylii  et  Basnagii.  Act  Erad.  1083.  Act.  Ernd.  t.  vii.  Stspp.  iiS  p.  Ml. 
Becuei  des  Pieces  de  Phil.  t.  ii.  p.  3iS.  Hatisihii  Priticip.  PIhI.  Ldbajy. 
VoUairii  CoBtpar..  A&ataph.  Leilin.  etj^ewtoo.  171L  Dpi  MflPWWIiff 
Pr»f.  CoU.  Qal^p.  Jpiw.  pjidridi  et  Ij^boi^^^ 
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'vreft  educated,  flnst  Uti^dter  hte  faHter,  and  afitorwards  i&  liie 
li^psic  oiiiTmsity.  At  Arstbe  acqaiesoediiitheestaMisIied 
^oetiilies  <tf  tiKe4N^liools;  bi(it,  upMi  veading  Paff(MkHrf% 
^  Apolo^  fatre§e!cOxkg  the  SoholaBtic  Principfes  of  Morab 
and  htnify'  U^  ^oddenly  tmnt  apoa  his  nind,  and  he  d»- 
teniii»0d  tii  tenounce  effl  impfictt  defeience  to  ancient  do|^ 
una.  Be  read  teetanm  upon  the  snbject  oif  Nataral  tam^ 
fitstfrom  the^xtof  GrotilM,  aeod  afterw^ds  from  that  of 
Fottendotfy  fVedj  exercising  his  own  jadfment,  aadMrfaei^ 
tie  sawreasoa  advancing  new  opiniMis.  WMtet  his  faOm 
was  living,  paternal  prudence  and  «ioderation  festraaiie4 
the  natural  Tehanence  and  acrimony  of  tiife  young  man% 
teiiqpwr,  -which  was  too  apt  to  break  oat,  even  in  his  public 
iectuipcs.  Bat  wlien  be  was  left  to  himsei^  the  boUnem 
with  which  he  advsmced  snpopular  tenets^  and  the  seveiify 
witfi  which  he  di^alt  mad;  his  satirical  censares,  soon  bronf^t 
upon  hiin  t&e  viident  resentaient  of  theologians  and  pMK 
fessors. 

An  '^  In^ductikm  to  PuSfendorf/'  which  l^omas  pvb- 
l^ied  in  the  year  1687,  wherein  he  deduced  the  obligation 
of  molality  ftom  natural  principles,  occasioned  great  of- 
fence. The  fofiowing  year  he  became  still  more  unpopalar, 
by  opening  a  monthly  literary  jonmal>  which  he  entitled 
*^  Fi^ee  Tboagfats;  or.  Monthly  BialogiMS  an  varioos  Books, 
idriefly  new;"  in  wliit^h  he  attacked  •many  of  his  contem- 
poraries with  great  severity.  The  laiUery  of  this  satirical 
woik  was  too  provoking  to  be  endored:  complaints  were 
lodged  befot^  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  of  Dresden;  the 
boofcsciler  was  caBed  upon  to  give  up  the  autBor;  and  it 
was  oiily  tbrxmgli  the  interest  of  die  MareschcJ  that  Thomas 
•eocaped  pmuditt^;.  The  title  of  the  work  was  now 
changed;  but  its  spirit  remained.  A  humorous  and  sati- 
rical life  <>f  Aristotle,  and  several  other  sarcastic  papers^ 
k^  aUvB  tiie  flame  of  resentment,  till  at  length  it  again 
burst  forth,  on  a  charge  brought  against  him  before  the  same 
court  by  the  clergy  of  Leipsic  for  contempt  of  region ; 
but  he  defended  himself  with  such  ability,  that  none  of  bis 
advirosaiies  chose  to  r^y,  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 

«  Leporio.  t5cnn.  lit.  p.  ii.  Program.  Jurisp.  Dir.  Praem.  Causse  Jurid. 
p.  ill.  n.  1.  7.  et.praef.  Libr.  i^pi^ 

VOL.11.  3u 
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A  satirical  review,  which  he  wrote^  of  a  treatise  ^  On 
ib^  Divine  Bight  of  Kings/'  published  by  a  Danish  dtrine  ; 
''  A  Defence  of  the  Sect  of  the  Pietists/'  and  other  • 
trie  and  satirical  publications^  at  last  inflamed  the  i 
xnent  of  the  clergy  against  Thomas  to  such  a  d^re^  that  h^ 
was  threatened  mttk  imprisonment  To  escape  Ae  stonu 
which  thickened  about  him,  he  entreated  permissMm  fram 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  whose  court  he  had  several 
friends,  that  he  misread  private  lectures  in  tt^e  city  of  Hall. 
This  indulgence  being  obtained,  Thomas  became  a  volun- 
tary exile  from  Jjdpsic.  After  a  short  interval,  he  was  ap« 
pointed  public  professor  of  jurisprudence,  first  in  Berlin, 
and  afterwards  at  Hall.  In  these  situations,  he  foimd  him- 
self at  full  liberty  to  indulge  his  satirical  humour,  and  ta 
engage  in  the  controversies  of  the  times :  and,  as  long  as 
he  lived,  he  continued  to  make  use  of  this  liberty  in  a  man- 
ner which  subjected  him  to  much  odium.  Atthe  same  time^ 
he  persevered  in  his  endeavours  to  correct  and  subdue  the 
prejudices  of  mankind,  and  to  improve  the  state  of  philo^ 
sophy'.  He  died  at  Hall,  in  the  year  1728. 
,  Besides  the  satirical  journal  already  mentioned,  Thomas 
wrote  several  treatises  on  Logic,  Morals,  and  Jurispru- 
dence ;  in  which  he  advanced  many  dogmas  contrary  to  re-^ 
ceived  opinions.  In  his  writings  on  physics,  he  leaves  tiie 
ground  of  experiment  and  raticmal  investigation,  and  ap* 
pears  among  the  Mystics.  His  latter  pieces  are  in  many 
particulars  inconsistent  with  the  former.  His  principal  phi^ 
losophical  works  are  "  An  Introduction  to  Aulic  Philoso- 
phy, or  Oudines  of  the  Art  of  Thinking  and  Reasoning  f^ 
*'  Introduction  to  Rational  Philosophy;"  ^'  A  Logical 
Praxis ;"«  "  Introduction  to  Moral  Philosophy/^*'  A  Cure 
lor  Irregular  Passions,  and  the  Doctrine  of  Self-Know- 
ledge/'*** "  The  new  Art  of  discovering  the  secret  Thoughts 
of  Men/'  "  Divine  Jurisprudence/'  '*  Foundations  of  the 
La,w  of  Nature  and  Nations  /*  '*  Dissertation  on  the  Crime 
of  Magic  /'  't  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Essence  of  Spirit 
or  Principles  of  Natural  and  Moral  Science/'** "  History  of 
Wisdom  and  Folly." 

We  shall  subjoin  a  brief  specimen  of  the  more  peculiar 
tenets  of  this  bold,  eccentric,  and  yiconsistent  philosof^r. 

"Lips.  1688.    «•  Hal.  1691.    »  1692.    *•  1606.    ^ifeoi''  ' 
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OHAP.  11.]  CHRISTIAN   THOMAS.  523 

^Thought  arises  from  images  impressed  upon  the  brain ; 
and  tlie  actiod  of  thinking  is  performed  in  the  whole  brain^ 
Brutes  are  destitute  of  sensation.  Man  is  a  corporeal 
Mbstance,  capable  of  thinking  and^moving^  or  endued  with 
iMteUect  and  will.  Man  does  not  always  think.  Truth  is 
die  agieement  of  thought  with  the  nature  of  things.  The 
BtfMeB  are  not  deceitful^  but  all  fallacy  is  the  effect  of  pre- 
oipitaition  and  prajudice.  From  perceptions  arise  ideas,  and 
tfteir  relations ;  and  from  these,  reasonings.  It  is  impost 
sible  to  discover  truth  by  the  syllogistic  art.  No  other  rule 
is  necessary  in  reasoning,  than  that  of  following  ibe  natural 
order  of  investigation ;  beginning  from  those  things  which 
are  best  known,  and  proceeding,  by  easy  steps,  to  those 
which  are  more  difficult. 

Perception  is  a  passive  affection,  produced  by  some  ex*^ 
temal  object,  either  in  the  intellectual  sense,  or  in  the  incli- 
nation of  the  will.  Essence  is  that  without  which  a  thing 
cannot  be  perceived.  Grod  is  not  perceived  by  the  intel- 
lectual sense,  but  by  the  inclination  of  the  will :  for  crea* 
tures  affect  the  brain ;  but  Grod,  the  heart.  All  creatures 
are  in  God :  nothing  is  exterior  to  him.  Creation  is  exten- 
sion produced  from  nothing  by  the  Divine  power.  Crea- 
tures are  of  two  kinds,  passive  and  active ;  the  former  is 
matter;  the  latter,  spirit.  Matter  is  dark  and  cold,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  acted  upon  by  spirit^  which  is  light,  warm, 
and  active.  Spirit  may  subsist  vnthout  matter,  but  desires 
a  union  widi  it.  All  bodies  consist  of  matter  and  spirit, 
and  have  tiierefore  some  kind  of  life.  Spirit  attracts  spirit, 
and  thus  sensibly  operates  upon  matter  united  to  spirit. 
This  attraction  in  man  is  called  love ;  in  other  bodies,  sym- 
padiy.  A  finite  spirit  may  be  considered  as  a  limited 
sphere>  in  which  rays,  luminous,  warm,  and  active,  flow 
from  a  centre.  Spirit  is  the  region  of  the  body  to  which  it 
is  united.  The  region  of  finite  spirits  is  Grod.  The  human 
soul  is  a  ray  firom  the  Divine  Nature;  whence  it  desi^res 
union  with  God,  who  is  love.  Since  the  essence  of  spirit 
Gonsials  in  action,  and  of  body  in  passion,  spirit  may  exist 
without  thought:  of  this  kind  are  light,  ether,  and  other 
active  principles  in  nature. 

)  Good  consists^  in  the  Ijarmony  of  other  things  with  man 
and  his  several  powers.    The  highest  felicity  of  man  con- 
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tAfjmMlf  J^e  of  4iat  4ifiA  t()C  CU)d^  iHtamal- li^ve  ^idl  Mf 
mnm^  «r4*aU  tJio  Jhmftge  'vAioli  j«Mm»  to»cfcea  n^  to  pq? 
to(Si9d4  Wilii96«ral«.to  6odtlirtwo^€9|MtoleQiimt^ 
wjhrtfra  aaidl  gflperrtitiOtt.  anptmtiiwwi  i*  wwia  »mi Jrthfe^ 
wo.  aEhetove  og  Gftdm^ggpfwatnml  «ftft<tipiiw  ^wMdi 
pjrq^iimtJ«»  $a«l fop ftitiQrt  felicity.  lSMmttwi^W«e^ 
«iftB  <ioiiiprcik^id#iiU  ao«i«i  virtae*.  >»tian<l  setfJ^ve  »y 
dudes  ad£-pr«3erTatioi^  tei^pemiiqe^.  fviity^  iaduslvjf ,  £^hr 
titod^«  T^  nfise  meo^Tirtoe  ia  its  oiva  veww4.  L^wa  «Lrc( 
mipoiiitodfor  tbo  sakeof  foofe^to  conduct  theia^to  ialecBal 
|wnii^willily»  and  external  pi^ace«  Qf  feoH  thcie  aie  tbvaO 
^lamsa — Itmie  who  disturb  ext^nMl  peace;  tboee mbo d» 
nothing'  to  promote  it ;  and  those  who  do  not  mij/f>y  inteiSBi 
p^#ce«  Tb^  first  have  ne<^  of  antberity^tba  second  #faa<** 
thfGirity  and  oounsel;  the  third  of  counsel  alone.  TbeeU^ 
gatioo  o£  authority  and  law  e](tends  only  to  external  actton^ 
whioh  ^re  just  wboi  they  afeconCormahle  to  law  ^jiistice  m 
th^iefere  to  be  distinguished  fron^  virtue^  which  issjieoln  ttiA 
Ifdienial  maiw  and  require  a  c<Hifoimity  to  (lie  law  of  nature* 
These  sfiecipens  of  the  philosophy  of  Thonmk  discoTei: 
some  originality  #f  thought^  hot  contain  too  mmy  hwts 
and  itt-fouAded  positions^  and  breathe  too  much  of  the  sj^t 
of  Mysticisn^  to  merit  any  considerable  shaie  of  at^oAtiQiu 
Theauthcor  principally  deserves  notice  in  this  work  on  ac- 
count of  the  boldness  with  which  he  Arew  off  theifofc^  oC 
ancient  anfhority,  and  the  perseverance  with  whi«h»  in  tbe 
^dst  of  mndboppositioii^  and  Many  vicissitaidei  of  SwiOM^ 
hp  wxajf^ined  and  eauwiciiwd  the  d^  af  ftea  ing^ky.^* 


SECT.  IX. 

Cf  Omstmn  Wo^. 

No  pbUosophet  has  been  more  generaUy  or  justly  cele^ 
brated  in  Grermanylban  Christian  Wolfe^^hcftn  atBreslau^ 
in  Ac  year  1679. 

•  Vidend.  Schart:5fleiacb,  Ep.  Arc.  37^.  Junckcr  de  £|)hci*eri4^  ^d^ 
c.  17.  Bayle  Lettres,  f.  iii.  p.  446.  SfoUii  Lit.  Hist,  p.iii.  0.6.^30. 
HoDman  Theol.  Nat.  c.  1.  \  19.  p.  79. 

«>  PifiMotkeoa  Script.  iUust  De«.  i.  U.  x.  GoMaebcdii'  Blosr.  Wolf. 
l76|^UAL«a    lMMliwici<Ui4t VhiL W^tC;    LMga S^WVa. SeopW 
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leaning  and  scieaea  inhii  ow^  cmm^,  Wolf«  piHHMniM 
k^d  studies  mcQe^tAvely  is  the  uoiireiHitiM  tf  J^W^  Him^ 
»«r^  wd  Leipsio*  At  tb0  a^e  of  twen^HBtx/be  Uid  iipr 
qnifed  so  m^  distinction  in  the  4ehooto«  that  )|0^  was  alpr 
fi9i«ted  profe^^Nur  of  mtth^aittics^  and  soon  aftenrard^  of 
philosophy  in  geaaral,  in  the univoc^itf  of  Hall^  ai^'scir  ^ 
suce  leoeived  coftsidw^o  improremcttta  from  bis  re^ 
searches. 

Afie?  LrijMrit9  bad  published  bis  The^cea,  Wolfid, 
^tvuck  tiath  the  novelty  of  the  tteti4>hykical  edifice  which 
that  philoaoph^  had  raised^  wa^  ambitious  of  the  honour 
of  making  nos^  ad^tions  to  the  structure,  a^d  assiduoncA^ 
laboured  in  the  investigation  of  new  metaphysical  trutha 
He  also  (tigested  tbe  Elements  of  Mathematics  ka  a  new 
method,  and  attempted  ^n  impro^emepk  of  the  art  of  rea« 
ipnipg,  in  ^  tfeatiso  **  On  the  Powera  of  tbe  Hummi  Un^ 
c^sliBmdbig/'  Upon  the  foundation  of  Ijetbnit^s  doctraae 
of  Monads,  he  foimed  a  new  system  of  Coanudogy  and 
Pneumatology,  detested  and  demonstrated  in  n  mattiema^ 
tioalmeOkod.  Thia  woik,  entitled '' Thoughts  on  €h>d,  the 
Wortd,.  and  the  Hwnan  Sou  V'  waa  published  in  Ae  year 
1719;  to  which  were  added,  in  a  sutaaequ«st  edition, 
''  Heads  of  Etties  and  Policy.'' 

Wolfe  was  now  rising  towards  the  summit  oi  phfloso^ 
phical  fieptutation,  when  tiie  opinion  which  be  entertained 
on  tbedfMtnne  of  pmesstty  beii^  deemed  by  his  colleagues 
inimical  to  religion;  and  an  oration,  whieh  he  delivered  in 
praise  of  the  morality  of  the  Chinese  having  given  much 
offence;  an  aqcusation  of  heresy  was  publicly  brought 
against  him  in  ttie  university  of  Hall^  sgid  afterwai^d^  traivs^ 
ferred  to  the  courts  of  Berlin :  and,  though  he  attempted  to 
justify  himself  in  a  treatise  which  he  wrote  on  die  subject 
of  fatality,  a  royal  mandate  was  issued,  in  November^ 
1723,  requiring  him  to  leave  the  Prussian  dominions.  Hav- 
ing been  formerly  invited  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel, 
to  fill  a  professorial  chair  in  the  university  of  Cassel,  Wolfe 
now  put  himself  under  the  patronage  of  that  prince^  who 
had  the  liberality  to  afford  him  a  secure  asylum,  and  ap-i 
pointed  him  professor  of  mathematics  and  philosophy. 

The  question  concerning  the  grounds  of  the  censure 
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which  had  been  passed  upon  Wolfe,  was  now  every  where 
freely  canvassed;  almost  every  German  university  was  in- 
flamed witti  disputes  on  the  subject  of  liberty  and  necessity ; 
amd  th^  names  of  Wolfians  and  Anti-Wolfians  were  eveiy 
where  heard.  After  an  interval  of  nine  years,  the  current 
of  public  opinion  turned  in  favour  of  Wolfe,  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  reversed  his  sentence  of  exile,  and  appointed 
him  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Hall ;  where  his 
return  was  welcomed  with  every  expression  of  triumph. 
From  this  time  he  was  employed  in  completing  his  insti- 
tutes of  philosophy,  which  he  lived  to  accomplish  in  every 
branch  except  policy.  In  1745>  he  was  created  a  Baron 
by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  succeeded  Ludowig  in  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  university.  He  continued  to 
enjoy  these  honours  till  the  year  1754,  when  he  expired. 

Wolfe  possessed  a  clear  and  methodical  understanding, 
which  by  long  exercise  in  mathematical  investigations,  was 
particularly  fitted  for  the  employment  of  digesting  the  se- 
veral branches  of  knowledge  into  regular  systems ;  and  his 
fertile  powers  of  invention  enabled  him  to  enrich  almost 
every  field  of  science;  in  which  he  laboured,  with  some 
valuable  additions.  The  lucid  order  which  appears  in  all 
his  writings,  enables  his  reader  to  follow  his  conceptions^ 
witti  ease  and  certainty,  through  the  longest  trains  of  rea- 
soning. But  the  close  connexion  of  the  several  parts  of 
his  works,  together  with  the  vast  variety  and  extent  of  the 
subjects  on  which  he  treats,  renders  it  impracticable  to  give 
a  summary  of  his  doctrines.* 

•  Videiid.  Wolf:  Declar.  de  Soiptiit  prop.  Rothfischcr.  Victoria  Vcri* 
talis  Nov.  Lit  Lips.  1723.  Formey  Eloges  dee  Aoadcm.  de  Berfin,  Uvu 
il^ogium  HistQricum  de  Wolf.  HaL  1765. 
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CHAP.  III. 

OP  MODERN  ECLECTIC  PHILOSOPHERS  WHO  HAVE  AT- 
TEMPTED IMPROVEMENTS  IN  PARTICULAR  BRANCHES 
OP  PHILOSOPHY. 


SECT.  I. 

Of  Modem  Attempts  to  improve  Dialectics 
and  Metaphysics. 

Among  the  modems  who  have  renounced  implicit  re- 
spect for  ancient  authority^  and,  upon  the  true  Eclectic  plan 
of  gathering  up  wisdom  from  every  quarter,  have  attempted 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  besides 
those  who  have  been,  or  have  wished  to  be  thought,  reform- 
ers of  universal  philosophy,  innumerable  learned  meu  have 
appeared,  who  have  directed  their  attention  towards  the 
improvement  of  particular  sciences.  To  take  no  notice  of 
these,  might  be  justly  deemed  a  material  defect  iQ  a  general 
history  of  philosophy.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  evi< 
dent  to  every  one  who  is  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  phi- 
losophical world,  that  to  give  a  distinct  view  of  the  modern 
state  of  every  branch  of  science,  would  be  in  itself  a  task 
still  more  laborious  than  that  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
execute.  Such  a  work  would  require,  not  only  biographi- 
cal memoirs  of  those  writers  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  each  department,  but  a  distinct  delineation  and 
accurate  comparison  of  their  varioas  systems  and  opinions ; 
an  undertaking  too  extensive  and  important  to  be  attempted 
at  the  close  of  the  present  work.  The  intelligent  reader 
will  therefore  expect,  in  this  chapter,  nothing  more  than  an 
enumeration  of  a  few  of  the  more  singular  and  important 
facts,  respecting  the  improvement  of  particular  branches 
of  philosophy,  which  occurred  between  the  period  of  the 
revival  of  letters,  and  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century. 

Although,  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  many  learn- 
ed men,  particularly  Valla,  Agricola,  and  Vives,  spoke  with 
great  freedom  of  the  defects  of  the  Aristotelian  Logic,  no 
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one  attempted  to  substitute  a  better  in  its  stead,  till  Peter 
Ramus  undertook  the  task,  and  executed  it  with  a  degree 
of  courage  and  success,  which  has  justly  given  his  name 
considerable  celebrity. 

Peter  Ramus,  or  Dela  Ramee,^  who  was  bom  in  1515, 
in  a  village  of  Vermandois,  was  a  servant  in  flie  college  of 
Navarre  at  Paris.  Here,  by  his  own  industry,  he  gathered 
up  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  logic  of  Aristotle.  His  talents  and  perseverance  at 
last  procured  him  a  more  honourable  station  in  the  college, 
and  he  becaime  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  master  of  phi- 
losophy. Upon  this  occasion  he  held  a  public  disputation 
against  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  in  which  he  maintained 
his  thesis  witii  such  ingenuity  smd  ability  as  confounded  his 
examiners.  From  this  time  Ramus  determined  to  exert 
his  ufanost  efforts  to  overturn  the  Aristotelian  Logic,  and  to 
introduce  a  better  method  of  reasoning.  He  wrote  "  Ani- 
madversions upon  Aristotle,"  in  which  he  inveighed  with 
great  vehemence  against  his  Organon,  and  to  which  he  sub- 
joined new  **  Institutes  of  Dialectics." 

These  bold  attacks  upon  a  system  which  had  for  ages 
been  universally  admired,  gave  great  offence,  as  might  be 
expected,  to  the  Peripatetics,  and  raised  a  violent  storm 
of  Resentment  against  Ramus.  At  first  his  adversaries  made 
use  of  no  other  weapons  against  him  than  those  of  logic  and 
eloqueace,  sufficiently  envenomed,  however,  withspleep 
and  calumny.  But  fliey  at  length  proceeded  to  faorsber 
measures.  A  complaint  was  brought  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate, in  the  name  of  the  Academy,  tfiat  Ramus,  in  oppos- 
ing Aristotle,  had  committed  open  hostility  against  religion 
and  learning.  The  affair  engaged  the  public  attention ;  and 
the  king  ordered,  that  Ramus  and  his  chief  antagonist, 
Ant^iy  Govea,  should  hold  a  public  disputation,  and  that 
each  party  should  choose  two  judges,  and  the  king  ap{K»nt 
an  innpire.  In  the  course  of  the  cofltest.  Ramus  com« 
gained  of  unfair  proceedings  on  the  part  of  his  antagonist; 
but  could  obtain  no  redress,  for  thrte  of  his  judges  were 
against  him.    The  accusation  was  confirmed ;  the  penalty 

« Vita  scripta  a  Frcigio,  Nkncelio,  Banosio,  Sammarffatiiid,  3Bayle. 
LattnoU  De  F<irt.  Arist  c.  14.  Galland.  in  Vit  Castellani,  n.  4,  <k  Thn- 
Anus  ad  Ann.  1672.    Veralam  In^t  Pli.  v.  iii.  Op.  p.  46!^. 
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wSf$teA  wipon  him  was  an  entire  pvotdbitioii  to  write  of 
teach  pbilMQpfay;  and  his  enemiei;  p^secated  him  wiih 
lampoons  and  ^atires^  and  even  held  him  up  to  public  tidl* 
eule  upon  tfie  stage. 

Bfunus,  howev/ev,  did  not  long  rejnaiii  under  disgrace. 
The  following  year^  1544,  a  plague  happened  in  P^riB, 
wfaicti  dispersed  the  students  of  the  universi^,  and  cut  off 
Bev0Tal  of  the  prpfessofs.  On  their  return,  Hainus,  notwith<* 
standing  the  royal  prohibition^  was  recalled  to  his  profes- 
sorial chak ;  and  in  1547  the  s^tence  of  Francis  I.  was  re- 
yersed  by  Hemry  II.  and  Bamus  was  appointed  Regius  Pro- 
lessor  of  eioquence  and  philosophy,  and  afterwards  Cff 
mathematics.  Still,  however,  the  embers  of  jealousy, 
t&aagh  «nothered,  were  not  extinguished.  They  burst  out 
into  an  open  flame,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Ramus 
{Eivoured  the  party  of  the  Hugonots ;  and  be  found  it  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  from  the  university.  In  the  intervals  of 
peace,  he  returned  to  his  station ;  but,  in  the  year  1568, 
when  th^  civil  war  was  a  third  time  renewed,  he  resolved  to 
leave  France,  and  make  a  tour  through  Germany. 

After  Impending  three  years  in  visiting  the  principal  Ger- 
man universities,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  zealous  en- 
deavours of  the  Aristotelian  professors  to  fortify  the  minds 
%f  the  pupils  against  ihe  doctrines  of  Ramus,  much  respeet 
was  shewn  him,  and  many  honours  conferred  upon  him,  he 
resolved,  fatally  for  himself,  to  retum  into  his  own  country. 
On  the  execrable  day  of  St.  Bartholomew's  festival,  in  the 
tumult  of  the  Parisian  massacre,  Charpentaire,  a  professor 
of  mathematics,  who  had  been  eclipsed  by  the  superior  ta- 
lents of  Ramus,  seized  the  opportunity  of  being  revenged 
upon  his  rival,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  religion,  employ- 
ed assassins  to  murder  him.  The  commission  being  exe- 
cuted, his  body  was  thrown  into  the  street  to  the  enraged 
pupils  of  Charpentaire,  who  dragged  it  ignominiously 
along  tile  streets,  and  threw  it  into  the  Seine.  Such  ilras 
tiie  tragical  end  of  Peter  Bamus,  who  'must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  have  deserved  a  better  fate. 

Few  persons,  in  the  present  day,  will  be  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  Bamus  did  right  in  attempting  to  imdermipe 
^e  foundations  of  that  authority  which  Aristotle  had  so 
long  possessed  in  the  schools :  and  no  one,  who  wilj  take 

vol..  n.  3x 
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tile  troiAie  to  examine  tiie  manner  m  irhlch  he  laid  open 
tiie  defects  and  iBCOosistencies  of  the  Orgamn,  *will  heaitatd 
in  allowing  him  oonsidfflrable  merit  in  Has  part  of  his  do- 
3ign.  In  attempting  a  new  logical  institute.  Ramus  wa» 
noty  however,  equally  successfoL  The  general  outline  of 
his  plan  is  this : 

Considering  Dialectics  as  (he  art  of  deducing  conchn 
sions  from  premises,  he  endeavours  to  improve  this  ar^  by 
nniting  it  with  tiiat  of  rhetoric.  Of  the  several  branches 
of  rhetorie,  he  considers  invention  and  disposition  as  be- 
longing equally  to  logic.  Making  Cicero  his  chief  guide^ 
he  divides  his  treatise  on  Dialectics  into  two  parts,  the 
first  oi  which  treats  of  tiie  invention  of  argum^its,  the 
second,  of  judgments.  Arguments  he  derives  not  only 
from  what  the  Aristotelians  call  middle  terms,  but  from 
any  kind  of  proposition,  which,  connected  with  another, 
may  serve  to  prove  any  assertion.  Of  these  he  enumerated 
various  kinds.  Judgments  he  divides  into  aximns,  or  sel& 
evident  propositions,  and  diandeOy  or  deductions  by  means 
of  a  series  of  arguments.  Both  these  he  divides  into  va* 
nous  classes ;  and  illustrates  the  whole  by  examples  from 
the  ancient  orators  and  poets. 

In  the  logic  of  Ramus,^  many  things  are  boirowed  from 
Aristotle,  and  only  appear  under  new  names;  and  many 
others  are  derived  from  other  Grecian  sources,  particularly 
from  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  and  the  Logic  of  the  Stoics. 
The  author  has  ike  iherit  of  turning  the  art  of  reasoning 
from  the  futile  speculations  of  the  schools  to  forensic  and 
common  use ;  but  his  plan  is  defective,  in  confining  the 
whole  dialectic  art  to  the  single  object  of  disputation,  and 
in  omitting  many  things  which  respect  the  general  culture 
of  the  understanding  and  the  investigation  of  truth.  Not-i 
withstanding  the  defects  of  his  system,  we  cannot,  however, 
subscribe  to  the  severe  censure  wh^ch  has  been  passed  upoft 
Ramus  by  Lord  Bacon  ^  and  others ;  for  much  is,  we  think, 
due  to  him;  for  having  with  so  much  firmness  and  perse^ 
verance  asserted  the  natural  fireedom  of  the  human  under* 
V  standing. 

«« Conf.  An  Cogitandi.    GaDdling.  Via  ad  Verit.  P.  i.  p.  78.  *^£Liwicb 
D«  Fort  Afist  in  Acad.  Protest.    Walch.  Hist  hog. 
^  Augni.  Scient  1.  tL  c.  2. 
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The  logic  of  Bamns  obtained  great  aattiottty  in  the 
echook  of  Genmany^  Great  Biitaiii>  Holknd^  and  France; 
and  long  and  violent  contests  arose  between  the  foUo^eta 
of  Ramos  and  those  6f  the  S^tgyrite.  ^Theee  were  not^ 
however>  sufficiently  important  in  their  consequences  to 
require  a  distinct  relation.  The  fame  of  Peter  Ramos  va- 
nished before  that  of  Des  Cartes^  whose  labours  in  ttiis 
branch  of  philosophy  have  been  already  noticed. 

Amcmg  the  modern  innovators  in  Metaphysics,  we  most 
not  omit  to  mention  the  well  known  name  of  Spinoza;  a 
philosopher,  who  had  the  impious  temerity  to  advance  a 
new  theory  of  nature  destructive  of  all  religion,  wluch  he 
pretended  to  establish  by  geometric  dranonstration. 

Benedict  de  Spinoza,'^  bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  1638>  was 
a  Jew  by  descent  and  edocation;  but  very  eaiiy  discovered 
such  dissatisfaction  with  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and  ad- 
vanced opinions  so  contrary  to  their  established  tenets,  that 
a  s^itence  of  anathema  was  pronounced  upon  him  by  his 
brethren.  Excoiiimunicated  from  the  synagogue,  certain 
Christians,  who  were  personally  attached  to  him,  granted 
him  an  asylum,  and  afforded  him  an  opportonity  of  ac» 
quiring  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages^ 
and  studying  the  Cartesian  philosophy.  :  The  vehemence 
with  which  he  continued  to  attack  the  religion  of  his  coun- 
trymen alarmed  and  terrified  them;  and  tbej  att^npted^ 
first  to  bribe  him  to  silence,  by  offering  him  an  annual  pen« 
sion  of  a  thousand  florins,  and  afterwards  to  take  him  off 
by  assassination.  Both  these  measures  proving  ineffectual^ 
they  accused  him  before  the  magistrate  of  apostacy  and 
blasphemy ;  and  he  was  banished  from  the  city. 

In  his  exile,  i^inoza  studied  mathematics  and  ni^ural 
philosophy,  and  supported  himself  by  Uie  mechanical  art 
of  polislnng  optical  glasses.  His  cb|ef  residence  was  at 
Bhenburg,  where  he  was  often  visited  by  followers  of  Dea 
Cartes,  who  came  to  consult  him  on  difficult  quBstumd# 
At  their  request,  be  published,  in  1664,  ''  The  Princij^es 
of  the  Cartesian  Philosophy  demonstrated  geometrically,'' 
with  an  Appendix,  in  which  he  advanced  metaphysical  opi- 
nions wholly  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  Des  Cartes. 

^Coler.  Vii.  Spinoz.    Baylc.    Niceron.  T.  xiii.  p.  94.  Basmtge  Hiii; 
des  Jiiifs,  p.  ix.  c.  97. 
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To  H^caipe  the  oditim  which  thin  publieattoH  droW  ^a^^om  kfm, 
he  retired  to  a  village  not  far  firom  the  Hagt^.  Tlttflief  he 
was  followed  by  many  persons,  both  countrymen  and  §9^ 
reignersi  who  were  inclined  to  espouse  Us  doctrines. 

He  was  eren  invited  by  the  El^tor  Palatine  to  iU  the 
chaiiof  philosophy  at  Heidelberg;  bat;frott  a<i  ajqifehen- 
dion  that  his  Uberty  would  hi  that  sitoalion  be  abridged^ 
he  declined  the  proposal.  He  lived  in  rdtiredient,  with 
great  sobriety  and  decency  of  mamierSi  till  a  consnm^on 
)[)ro«ght  him  to  an  early  end^  in  1677. 

Spinoza>  in  his  life-time,  published,  besides  the  W«frk 
already  mentioned,  Trcictattmh  theologico-politicM^,  "A 
Treatise  theok^cal  and  political.'^  His  "  Posthmaoiis 
Works/'  contaiil  five  treatises.  I.  Ethics  demionstrated 
geometrically.  S.  Piriitics.  8.  On  the  Improvement  ^ 
the  Understanding.  4.  Epistles  and  Answers.  5.  A  H^ 
lu'ew  Orunmar.  Hie  impieties  contained  in  thcfse  tfeatises 
excited  general  indignation;  and  refatations  were  sent 
forth  from  various  quarters,  by  writers  of  all  religions  per- 
suasions, in  which  the  empty  sophisms,  the  equivocal  defi** 
jBtions,  the  fidse  reasonings,  and  all  tte  absurdities  of  iht 
writings  of  Spinoza,  are  fully  exposed.  The  silm  of  his 
doctrine  is  this : 

The  essenee  of  substance  Is,  to  exist.  There  is  iii  natdre 
only  one  substance,  with  two  modifications,  thought  and 
exteiision.  This  substance  is  infinitely  diversified,  having 
within  its  own  essence  the  necessary  causes  of  the  changes 
through  which  it  passes.  No  substance  can  be  supposed  to 
t>r0duee  or  create  another :  therefore,  besides  the  substance 
of  the  universe  there  can  be  no  other;  but  all  things  are 
Oomjn'ehended  in  it,  and  are  modes  of  this  substance,  either 
thinking  or  extended. 

This  one  universal  substance,  Spinossa  calls  Gk)d,  and 
ascribes  to  it  tKvine  attributes.  He  expressly  asserts,  that 
God  is  the  immanent  not  the  transitive  cause  of  all  tUngs. 
His  doctrine  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of 
ihose  ancient  philosophers,  who  held  God  to  be  T^  vay, 
^  The  Universal  Whole ;"  for  according  to  them,  the  visible 
and  intellectual  worlds  are  produced  by  emanation  from  the 
eternal  fountain  of  divinity;  that  is,  by  an  expanding  or 
unfolding  of  the  Divine  Nature,  which  was  the  effect  of  in-» 
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teffigence  and  design;  whereas,  inthesystein  of  Spinoza, 
all  things  are  immmnent,  and  liecessary  modificatiens  of  one 
imiTetdal  substAnce^  wbicb^  to  conceal  his  atheism,  he  calls 
God.  Nor  citn  Spinosdsm  be  with  any  propriety  derired, 
as  some  have  imagined,  from  the  Cattesian  pidlosophy ; 
for,  ib  that  system*,  two  distinct  substances  are  supiikised; 
and  the  existence  of  Deity  is  a  fandamental  principle. 

It  may  seem  tei'y  surprising,  that  a  ibant  who  certainly 
wliH  not  destitute  of  discernment,  abilities,  and  leaning, 
shoidd  have  fallen  into  such  impieties.  And  this  eould  not « 
have  happened,  had  he  riot  confoimded  his  conceptions 
with  subtle  and  futile  distifictions  concerning  the  nature  of 
mbslance,  essence,  ^nd  ejcistence,  and  neglected  to  attmid 
to  the  obviobs,  but  irrefragaUe  argdlnent  for  the  existence 
of  God,  arising  from  the  a|)pearance9  of  intelligenoe  and 
design  in  all  the  productions  of  nature. 

The  impious  system  of  Spinoza  was  maintaitied  with  so 
much  ing^inity,  that  it  found  many  patrons  in  (he  United 
Protinces,  among  whom  were  Lewis  Meyer^  who  reputa^ 
lished  Spinoza's  Woiiui,  and  himself  wrote  a  wotIl  ent^ 
HeAf  **  Philosophy  the  Interpreter  of  Scripture:"  and  Van 
Leenhof,  an  ecclesiastic  of  Zwoll,  who  wrote  a  piece  entF- 
tied,  '*  Heaven  in  Earth,"  of  the  doctrine  of  which  he  was 
obliged  to  make  a  public  recantation.  Others,  under  the 
pretence  of  refuting  Spinozay  secretly  favoured  his  systeni. 
But,  against  the  poison  of  their  impious  tenets  sufficient 
antidotes  were  soon  provided  by  many  able  defenders  of 
religion,  whose  vmtings  are  well  known,  particularly  in 
Cudworth's  *^  Intellectual  System,"  the  professed  object  of 
which  is,  the  refutation  of  atheism.^^ 

A  singular  metaphysical  hypothesis  has  given  celebrity 
to  the  name  of  Nickobu  MalUbranche,^  who  was  bom  at 
Paris,  in  1636.  Devoting  himself,  at  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  to  monastic  life,  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  ecclesi- 
astical history  and  biblical  criticism,  but  with  so  little  sa^ 
tisfaction,  that  he  was  inclined  to  abandon  his  studies,  and 
giving  himself  up  wholly  to  devotion,  to  wait  in  silence  for 
Divine  illumination.    Whilst  he  was  in  this  perplexed  state 

^  Jaenichen  Hi$t.  Spino2.    Lecnhoff.    Acta  Phil  v.  iL  p.  120.    Mas. 
Bremen,  v.  ii.  p.  i.  p.  145. 
f  Vie  par  FoBtencHe  clAis  FHbtoire  de  I'Ae.  K«  deft  Sciences,  p.  dOS. 
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of  mindy  lie  happened  to  meet  with  Des  Cartes' tieatise 
^*  On  Man/'  and  found  in  it  so  much  p^:spicuity>  and  so 
many  new  ideas,  that  he  immediately  determined  to  make 
himself  perfectly  master  of  the  author's  system  of  philoso- 
phy. From  this  time  he  immersed  himsdf  in  pn^und 
meditation,  and  spent  ten  years  in  penetrating  into  the 
depths  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  in  ^ploring  new 
regions  of  metaphysics,  not  yery  remote  from  the  precincts 
of  enthusiasm.  Haying  satisfied  himself  concerning  the 
mysterious  union  of  the  soul  and  body,  and  having  dis- 
covered, as  he  conceived,  a  still  more  mysterious  union  be- 
tween the  soul  of  man  and  God,  he  wrote  hiis  famous  trea- 
tise, ''  On  the  Search  after  Truth."  This  work  made  its 
first  appearance  in  1673,  and  was,  a  little  before  the  au- 
thor's death,  which  happened  in  1715,  republished  with 
considerable  variations  and  enlargements. 

The  doctrine  of  this  book,  though  in  many  respects  origin 
nal,  is  raised  upon  Cartesian  principles,  and  is  in  some 
particulars  Platonic.  The  author  represents,  in  strong 
colours,  the  causes  of  error,  arising  from  the  disorders  of 
the  imagination  and  passions,  the  abuse  of  liberty,  and  aa 
implicit  confidence  in  the  senses.  He  explains  the  action 
of  the  animal  spirits ;  the  nature  of  memory ;  the  con- 
nexion of  the  brain  with  other  parts  of  the  body,  and 
their  influence  upon  the  understanding  and  will.  On  the 
subject  of  intellect,  he  maintains,  that  thought  alone  is  es- 
sential to  mind,  and  deduces  the  imperfect  state  of  science 
from  the  imperfection  of  the  human  understanding,  as  well 
as  from  the  inconstancy  of  the  will  in  inquiring  after  truth. 
Rejecting  the  ancient  doctrine  of  species  sent  forth  from 
material  objects,  and  denying  the  power  of  the  mind  to  pro- 
duce ideas,  he  ascribes  their  production  immediately  to 
God,  and  asserts,  that  the  human  mind  immediately  per^ 
eeives  God,  and  sees  all  things  in  him.  As  he  derives  the 
imperfection  of  the  human  mind  from  its  dependence  upon 
the  body,  so  he  places  its  perfection  in  union  with  G^,  by 
means  of  the  knowledge  of  truth  and  the  love  of  virtue.^ 

Singular  and  paradoxical  as  the  notion  of  "  Seeing  all 
things  in  God,"  and  some  other  dogmas  of  this  writer,  must 

L  *^  Pritii  Diss,  de  Eufhuoasmo.    Mallebr.    Leibn.  Bee.  t  ii.  p.  326*  - 
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kare  appeared,  tbe  woA  was  written  with  sucji  elegance 
and  splendour  of /Uction,  andjits  tenets  were  supported  by 
such  ingenious  reasonings,  that  it  obtained  general  ap- 
plause, and  N  procured  the  author  a  distinguished  name 
among  philosophers,  and  a  numerous  train  of  followers. 
Its  popularity  migfit,  perhaps,  be  in  part  owing  to  the  ap- 
peal which  the  author  makes  to  the  authority  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, from  whom  he  professes  to  have  borrowed  his  hypo- 
thesis concerning  the  origin  of  ideas.  The  inmiediate  in* 
tercourse,  which  this  doctrine  supposes,  between  the  hu- 
man and  the  Divine  Mind,  has  led  some  to  remark  aj^trong 
resemblance  between  the  notions  of  Mallebranche  and 
those  of  the  sect  called  Quakers. 

Attempts  similar  to  those  of  Mallebranche,  for  the  ad- 
yancement  of  the  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  were 
about  the  ^ame  time  made  in  Germany  by  Walter  Tschim 
Hansen,^  a  celebrated  mathematician.  A  diligent  inquirer 
after  truth  himself,  he  was  desirous  of  furnishing  others 
with  a  kind  of  first  philosophy,  which  might  conduct 
them  with  ease  and  certainty  to  wisdom  and  happiness. 
With  this  view,  he  wrote  a  work,  entitled,  Medicina  Mew- 
Us,  sive  Artis  Inveniendi  Prtecepta  generalia,^^  '^The  Medi- 
cine of  the  Mind,  or  general  Precepts  of  the  Art  of  Inven- 
tion ;"  wherein  he  applied  geometry  and  universal  arith- 
metic to  metaphysical  and  moral  subjects,  in  hopes  of 
opening  a  way  by  which  any  one  might,  for  himself^  dis- 
cover what  is  true  and  useful.  The  work  is  properly  a 
mathematical  logic,  more  theoretical  than  practical,  and 
only  to  be  understood  by  such  as  are  intimately  conversant  , 
with  mathematical  speculations. 

Among  modem  metaphysicians,  the  ancient  questions 
concerning  the  human  soul,  its  nature,  its  faculties,  its  du- 
ration, its  connexion  with  the  body,  and  the  like,  have  been 
much  debated.  Many  writers  have  maintained  its  materi- 
ality and  natural  mortality ;  among  whom  are  Cotvard,  in' 
his  "  Thoughts  on  the  Soul,''*  who  was  answered  by 
Broughtan,  in  his  treatise  ''On  the  Nature  otijie  RationiJ 
Soul,"  and  by  Dodwell,  who  maintained  that  the  soul  de- 
rites  its  immcnrtality  from  the  spirit  of  God  in  baptism. 

••  Vjt  Germanic^,  Gorl.  1709.     Fontenclle,  I.  c.  f .  ii. 
,  "  Lips.  iai)5.  «  Load.  17U3. 
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'Otiher  ^tniUni  have  mftiatniniyl  a  long,  mdfriillu^iim:iMt 
0oniroY^ny,  oofiGetning^  the  freedom  of  tba  bumAa  jbumI  ; 
atnoDir  whom  aim  lieibiiitis^  Pl^icette,  Kme*  GoUim,  and 

.  B«t  the  i^osopby  of  the  hwaaa  ^fmd  hM  AWer  bMn 
more  ably  investigated,  than  by  the  celebrated  BriiJA  pm^ 
Iaph3rsiciaii>  John  LockeJ^  who  was  bom  aA  Wriagton,  aoar 
Bristol,  ia  the  yoai  1632.  He  receive^  the  first  pait  of  hia 
education  at  Westminst^  School,  and  became  a  titadaot  in 
Qirist  Church' College,  Oxf(wd,  ia  IQSl.  The  eftOy  pni^ 
4iice  of  his  genius  promised  a  rich  harvest;  but  hia  pro^ 
gress  in  Jmowledge  was  tor  a  while  retarded  by  tha  dieCeoto 
which  he  discovered  in  the  established  modes  of  eduisatiMi : 
his  solid  and  penetrating  judgment,  little  disposed  to  be 
iudisfied  with  trifles,  was  disgusted  wUh  the  nnj^ofiteUa 
aubfleties  which  occupied  the  schools.  Despairing  to  find 
ftat  intellectual  light,  for  which  he  earnestly  longe4»  im  Htm 
<^aos  of  Peripatetic  and  Scholastic  philosophy^  he  grew 
tired  of  academic  studie;»,  and  conversed  more  with  meii  of 
wit  a)id  genius  than  with  philosophers.  The  Sj^t  viajter 
who  taught  him  to  think  it  possible  that  the  darknass  which 
hong  over  the  human  intellect  might  be  dispelled,  v^as  Dea 
Cartes.  11iou§^  he  did  not  adopt  his  system,  he  was  dff-  • 
lighted  with  the  perspicuity  of  his  writii^.  He  was  now 
convinced  that  the  g^ieral  prevalenee  of  error  and  uacai^ 
tainty,  was  not  so  much  owing  to  the  imbecility  of  the  b|i- 
manmind,  as  to  &e  imperfection  of  the  j^sent  method  of 
instruction:  b^^  natuni  thirst  after  knowledge  retained; 
and  he  resumed  his  inquiries  with  fresh  ardour.  He  paaseid 
through  a  course  of  medical  studies;  but  thinking  it  un- 
ftafe,  on  account  of  the  delicate  state  of  his  health,  to  enter 
upon  clinical  practice,  he  declined  taking  his  deg^^e  as 
doctor  of  physic. 

In  the  year  1664,  Locke,  in  order  to  impi:ove  his  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  by  an  extensive  acquaintance  wifb 
mankind,  accompanied  the  l^ritish  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Berlin.  After  remaining  jthere  a  year  he  retaraed  i#  Oa* 
ford,  and  diiefly  pursued  the  study  of  natural  {dulosoidiy. 
Here  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  form  an  intimacy  with 
Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury;  a  man  of 

•»  Bibl.  Rai»onn6e,  t.  iv.  p.  ii.  p.  458.  •*  Vit.  a  Clerico,  praef.  Op. 
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superior  genius^  extensiye  reading^^  and  elegant  taste,  from 
whose  conversation  Locke  acknowledges  himself  to  have 
deriyed  great  pleasure  and  advantage,  and  with  whom  he 
preserved  an  intimate  friendship  through  life.  He  accom- 
panied (his  nobleman  both  as  his  medical  adviser  and  phi-* 
losophical  fi^end ;  and  was  introduced  by  him  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  many  persons  of  the  first  distinction,  to 
whom  his  good  sense,  extensiye  knowledge,  and  polished 
manners,  rendered  him  highly  acceptable.  In  1668,  ho 
attended  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  into  France.  On  his 
return,  he  undertook  to  superintend  the  education  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  only  son.  It  was  in  the  leisure  which  he 
commanded  during  this  engagement,  that  he  digested  his 
ideas  concerning  the  powers  and  operations  of  the  human 
understanding,  and,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  committed 
his  thoughts  upon  this  subject  to  writing. 

When  his  friend  and  patron  was  appointed  lord  chan- 
cellor, liocke  shared  his  honours ;  and  when,  in  the  poli- 
tical struggles  which  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  li- 
berties of  Great  Britain,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  dis* 
missed  from  his  office,  Locke  partook  of  his  disgrace.  In 
tile  year  1674,  apprehending  himself  in  danger  of  a  con*- 
sumption,  by  the  advice  and  at  the  expense  of  his  patron, 
he  visited  Montpelier,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Mr. 
Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of  Pembroke.  On  his  return  to 
England,  an  asthma  obliged  him  to  reside  chiefly  in  the 
country;  and  he  occupied  his  leisure  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  chiefly  the  New  Testament.  When  Lord 
Shaftesbury  retired  into  Holland,  to  escape  the  political 
storm  which  threatened  his  life,  Locke,  despairing  of  safety 
at  home,  followed  him ;  and,  in  1663,  fixed  his  residence 
in  Amsterdam,  where  he  had  frequent  intercourse  with  Le 
.  Clerc,  Limborch,  and  other  learned  men,  and  where,  after 
many  interruptions,  he  finished  his  ^'  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding."  During  his  absence,  his  name,  on  ac- 
count of  the  share  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  in  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  political  ofiences,  was,  by  order  of  the  king, 
struck  out  of  the  register  of  his  College ;  and  secret  in- 
structions were  issued  for  seizing  him,  and  bringing  him 
.back  to  England.  Timely  notice  was,  however,  given  him 
of  his  danger ;  and  he  remained  in  concealment  among  his 
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friends.  During  this  recess,  he  wrote  '^TVo  Letters  on 
Toleration,**  which  he  addressed  to  limborch.  In  1^85^ 
lie  was  offered  a  p^tdon  from  James  II.  by  William  Penn  ; 
but  he  refused  it  upon  the  noble  plea,  ^at,  having  becnn 
guilty  of  no  crime,  he  needed  no  pardon. 

At  the  happy  period  of  the  Kevolntion,  liOc^e  aocdln- 
panied  the  Princess  of  Orange  to  England,  and  was  re- 
stored to  the  society  of  his  numerons  friends,  and  to  Mis 
useful  labours,  political  and  philosophical.  The  ^' Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding'*  was  first  published  in 
English  in  1690,  and  was  soon  afterwards  translated  into 
French  and  Latin,  and  judiciously  abridged  by  Wynn, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  The  isame  year  Locke  pubUshed  his 
treatise  "  On  Civil  Government,**  in  which  he  boldly  and 
successfully  attacked  the  principles  of  despotism.  The 
last  days  of  his  life  he  spent  in  retirement,  at  the  country 
seat  of  his  friend  Sir  Francis  Masham,  where  he  wrote  his 
treatise  '"On  Education;**  "Third  Lettfer  on  Toleration;** 
" Beasonableness  of  Christianity;'*  ''Letters  to  StilHng- 
fleet.  Bishop  of  Worcester,**  and  other  tracts.  In  his  theo- 
logical works,  he  strenuously  maintained,  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  Christi^em  religion  contrary  to  reason:  and  it 
the  same  time  that  he  shewed  himself  a  true  friend  to  tiie 
'cause  of  revelation,  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  the  Divine  Nature.  The  last  labours 
of  this  great  and  good  'man  were  employed  upon  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  it  was  whilst  he  found  himself  hastening  to  hils 
end,  that  he  finished  his  Commentaries  upon  the  Episdes 
to  tihe  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and  Ephesians, 
published  after  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1704. 
He  died  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  Excellent  principles  and 
character;  and  left  a  letter,  to  be  delivered  after  his  death 
to  a  friend,  which  concludes  thus:  ''This  life  is  a  scen^ 
of  vanity,  which  soon  passes  away,  and  affords  no  solill 
satisfaction,  but  ih  the  consciousness  of  dohig  well>  and 
the  hopes  of  another.'* 

That  Locke  possessed  a  noble  and  lofty  mind,  superior 
to  prejudice,  and  capable,  by  its  native  eneigy,  of  explor- 
ing truth,  even  in  regions  of  the  intellectual  world  before 
unknown;  that  his  judgment  was  accurate  and  profound; 
that  his  imagination  was  vigorous;  and  that  he  was  well 
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fomiahod  widi  U^  omaqi^ots  of  degant  leaiitupg^  were  there, 
na  other  proofs^  nught  be  witiiout  hesitation  concluded  from, 
im  great  and  immortal  vroA,  *'  The  Essay  on  the  Hi^ipan 
Understanding;''  in  which,  discarding  all  systematic  theo- 
ries,  he  has,  from  actual  experience  and  observation,,  de- 
lineated the  features,  and  described  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind,  with  a  degree  of  precision  and  minuteness, 
not  to  be  found  in  Plato,  Aristotle,  or  Des  Cartes.  After 
clearing  the  way  by  setting  aside  the  whole  doctrine  of  in- 
nate notions  and  principles,  both  speculative  and  practical, 
the  a^thor  traces  all  ideas  to  two  sources,  sensation  and  re- 
flection; treats  at  large  of  the  nature  of  ideas,  simple  and 
complex;  of  the  operation  of  the  human  understanding  in 
forming,  distinguidiing,  compounding,  and  associating 
them ;  of  the  manner  in  which  words  are  applied  as  repre- 
sentations of  ideas;  of  the  difficulties  and  obstructions,  in 
the  search  after  truth,  which  arise  from  the  imperfection  of 
these  signs;  and  of  the  nature,  reality,  kinds,  degrees, 
casual  hindrances,  and  necessary  limits,  of  human  know- 
ledge. 

To  discuss  at  large  the  merits  of  this  excellent  work 
would  require  a  distinct  treatise.  Suffice  it  to  remark, 
that  though  several  topics  are  treated  of,  which  may  be 
considered  as  episodical  with  respect  to  the  main  design ; 
though  many  opinions  which  the  author  advances  may  ad- 
mit of  controversy;  and  though  on  some  topics  he  may 
not  have  expressed  himself  with  his  usual  perspicuity,  and 
on  others  may  be  thought  too  verbose,  the  work  is  of  inesti- 
mable value,  as  a  history  of  the  imderstanding,  not  com- 
piled from  former  books,  but  written  from  materials  col- 
lected by  a  long  and  attentive  observation  of  what  passes 
in  the  hiunan  mind.  A  small  treatise,  *^  On  the  Conduct  of 
the  tJii^derstanding,''  written  by  the  same  author,  is  a  valu- 
able supplement  to  his  main  work. 

On  the  subject  of  logic,  modern, times  have  produced 
many  treatises,  which,  either  for  novelty  of  matter,  for  per- 
spicuity of  arrangement,  or  for  a  free  rejection  of  Peripate- 
tic trifles,  might  deserve  notice.  Among  these  we  must  not 
omit  particularly  to  mention  the  system  of  logic  published 
under  the  name  of  the  Society  of  Port  Royal,  which  i^ 
commonly  ascribed  to  Arnaud;/'The  Art  of  Thinking/'' 
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by  Crimsaz;  and  the  logic  of  tbe  ilhistrioas  Le  CUtc;  a 
writer^  to  whom  Ae  learned  world  is  nnder  great  obligatioii0 
for  many  excellent  works  in  yarious  branches  of  leati^ng^ 
and  whose  name  would  have  merited  a  conspicuous  plac^ 
in  a  general  history  of  literature. 


SECT.    II. 


Of  Modem  Attempts  to  improve  Moral  and  PoUtiMi 
Philosophy. 

Scarcely  had  philosophy  emerged  out  of  the  darknes& 
of  barbarism,  when  learned  men,  tired  of  treading  for  ever 
the  barren  path  of  Scholastic  controversy^  began  to  visit 
the  flowery  and  fertile  fields  of  moral  philosophy.  Seve-^ 
ral  of  those  writers,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  fof 
the  revival  of  polite  learning,  wrote  moral  treatises  after 
the  .manner  of  the  ancients ;  among  these  were  Petrarchj, 
Verger,  and  Cardan. 

But  the  first  writer  who  treated  the  subject  of  ethics  in 
the  true  Eclectic  method,  was  Michael  de  Montaigne,^  a  na- 
tive  of  Perigord,  in  France,  who  was  bom  in  1530,  an4 
lived  till  1592.  The  first  language  which  was  taught  him 
was  the  Latin ;  which  he  could  speak  fluently  at  six  year3 
of  age,  when  he  luew  nothing  of  the  French  tongue.  Be 
received  his  scientific  education  in  the  college  of  Guyenne^r 
Though  addicted  to  pleasure,  he  early  forpied  a  habit  of 
reflection,  which  made  him  master  of  muchoriginality  of 
thought  and  diction.  The  fruits  of  Montaigne's  lucubra- 
tions are  preserved  in  his  *^  Essay*;  f^  coiisi^ting  of  mis- 
cellaneous observations,  chiefly  morale  written  with  great 
ingenuity  and  vivacity.  Many  of  his  reflection3,  it  must 
be  owned>  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  Scepticism;  and 
sometimes  he  indulges  a  luxuriance  of  fancy  and  freedom 
pf  language,  which  grossly  violates  the  rules  of  decorum ; 
^ut  he  must  not  be  wholly  excluded  from  the  clas3  of  user 

^  Bloont  Cens.  p^  819.    Telsser.  Elog.  t.  iy.  p.  167. 

M  Loud.  1723.  Conf.  Art.  de  Pens.  1.  iu.  c.  30.  Mallebraodie  de 
|ny.  Ycr.  t  i.  I.  tt.  o.  5.  p.  371.  Huot  do  Reb.  suis,  p,  178.  FoDteTlvatU 
Apol.  pro  Mont  Hiit.  apud  Oar.  des  Savans,  170(K 
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M  moralists.  Mcmtalgfie'd  Essays  ire  not  tranaciipt^  firom' 
former  writers,  but  the  genuine  productions  of  a  ▼igorotui' 
and  cultivated  mind ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  wliioh  ren^< 
ders  tbem  peculiarly  interesting  and  raluaUe,  that  tha^ 
writer,  with  perfect  openness,  discloses  his  own  fedings^ 
and  describes  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  character.  Mon- 
taigne died  in  1592. 

The  footsteps  of  Montaigne  were  followed  by  Peter 
Charran,^  a  natiye  of  Paris,  who  was  bom  in  1541,  and 
died  in  1603.  He  wrote  a  treatise  ^*  On  Wisdom;"  a  work 
which  abounds  with  ingenious  and  original  observationi^ 
on  moral  topics,  but  gives  a  gloomy  picture  of  human  na^ 
ture,  and  of  society. 

A  valuable  treatise  *^  On  Morals''  was  published  at.Ley« 
den,  in  1503,  by  Abraham  SchuUet,^  a  divine  of  Heidek' 
burg.  It  consists  of  two  books ;  the  former  of  which  is 
**0n  a  Virtuous  life,"  the  latter,  **On  a  Happy  Life;; 
The  great  merit  of  this  work  is,  that  it  is  free  from  the  use- 
less subtleties  with  which  most  of  the  writings  of  this 
period  are  encumbered.  '   .- 

The  subsequent  period  abounds  with  moral  writings  of 
various  kinds ;  among  which  we  must  mention,  with  pecn< 
liar  distinction.  Lord  Bacon's  Essays,  which  are  full  of 
judicious  and  useful  observations  on  life  and  manners; 
To  these  may  be  added,  the  ethical  writings  of  PlacduSy^ 
a  native  of  Lubeck,  particularly  his  "  Institutes  of  Mo*' 
ral  Medicitfe,"«>  and  his  "  Moral  ^Philosophy  ."«*  This 
writer  was,  if  not  the  first,  certainly  among  Hie  first,  who 
distinguished  the  science  of  ethics  from  that  of  jurispru- 
dence, and  attempted  to  assign  each  its  proper  limit. .  But 
these  subjects  were  afterwards  more  fiiUy  and  scientifically 
handled  by  Grotius  and  Puffendorf,  whose  eminent  se]> 
vices,  in  titds  and  other  branches  of  science,  entitle  them  to 
particular  notice.  > 

Htigo  Grotius,^  or  Hugo  de  Ghroot,  a  native  of  Delfts 
in  Holland,,  was  bom  in  1583.  He  gave  early  proofs  of  a 
superior  genius,  in  the  Latin  verses  which  he  wrote  beforo 

^  Bayle.  »» Reiw.  Hist  lit,  G.  p.  iy.  p.  698.  Frek.  Theat  p.  434. 

••  Fabricii  Vita  Placcii  in  Theatr.  Pseudon.    Leibn.  Ep.  vol.  iv.  p,  188^ 
••  Hamb.  1675.  .  "  Helmstadt.  1677. 

^  Sodudtii  Vit.  Qxot  FraDcC  ad  Mood.  ITMl.    Baylc.    Niceron^ 
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he  iraff  lUne  yevurs  old.  At  tweW^  ye«ni  of  age,  ]i($  vmt^ 
admitted  into  tiio  imiyersity  of  Leyd^n,  wh^re  be  made  a 
vapid  progress  in  theology,  jurisprudence  mathematics, 
and  other  sciences.  Under  the  celebrated  Scaligerjt  he  ac^ 
quired  much  philological  knowledge;  and  at  fift^en^  he 
published  an  edition  of  Capellii^  with  notes,  which  obtain*-^ 
ed  him  the  applause  of  the  critics.  In  1998,  he  accom- 
panied the  Dutch  ambassador  to  France  \rtiere  be  became 
acquainted  with  many  learned  men,  and  was  ii^odoced  to 
Henry  lY.  Though  early  engaged  in  civil  aflhirs^  he  did 
not  suffer  them  to  interrupt  Us  studies.  He  wrote  ^  trea- 
tise "  On  the  Freedom  of  the  Seas/"  which  gave  his  oountry-t 
men  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  abilities,  that,  in  the  ye^ 
1019,  they  entrusted  him  with  an  embassy  to  the  court  of 
Great  Britain,  to  settle  a  dispute  concerning  the  right  of 
fishing  in  the  northern  seas.  This  journey  introduced  him 
to  the  acquaintance  of  many  learned  Englishmen. 

In  the  theological  disputes  between  the  Arminians  and 
Calvinists,  which  so  long  distracted  the  United  ProvinceSt 
Grotius  publicly  appeared  on  tiie  aide  of  the  Aimipiaas } 
and,  with  other  fiiends  to  toleration,  took  such  spirited 
measures  to  screen  them  from  persecution,  as  inflamed 
the  resentment  of  the  opposite  party ;  and,  after  a  Icmg 
Struggle,  which  terminated  in  the  decree  of  the  synod  of 
Dort,  condemning  the  Arminian  tenets,  he  was  brought  to 
trial,  and  received  a  sentence  of  confiscation  of  goods, 
and  perpetual  imprisonment.  He  waa  accordingly  cofh 
fined  in  the  fortress  of  Louvestein,  in  South  HoQaadi 
Conscious  that  his  conduct  had  not  merited  such  punish* 
ment,  Grotius  bore  his  confinement  with  great  compo* 
sure,  and  relieved  the  tediousness  of  solitude  by  literary 
labours;  of  which  the  principal  were  '^  A  laixa  Version  of 
StobdBUs,"  and  an  invaluable  treatise  "  On  the  Truth  of  the 
Christian  Religion."  This  latter  work  has  been  univer- 
sally read  and  admired,  and  has  been  translated  into 
eleven  different  languages.^ 

When  Grotius  was  beginning  to  despair  of  regaining  his 
liberty,  he  obtained  an  unexpected  rescue  by  the  meritori- 
ous ingenuity  and  Heroism  of  his  wife.    During  his  whole 

•*  French,  German,  English,  Danish,  Swedish,  Dutc)i,  Greek,  A^^abic, 
PorataOi  ladiaD,  and  Gfaineso. 
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coxAneimiot,  i^hich  liad  now  continued  ftom  May^  1619t 
to*  Iftarch^  X621^  ttiat  excellent  woman  had  endeavonred 
to  devise  Kkieans  fo/t  her  hnsband's  escape.  At  last,  she 
Atlthim  np  hi  a  chesty  hi  Which  books  had  been  bronght 
into  his  apartment^  herself,  in  the  mean  time,  remaining 
in  file  {^ison;  and  h^  was  in  this  manner  conveyed  to  Che 
hdtse  df  a  firiend  at  Oorenm ;  whence^  in  the  habit  of  a 
mason,  wifli  his  rale  and  trowel,  he  escaped  out  of  the 
town.  6rotins>  fhns  released  by  his  wife  (who  was  herself^ 
upon  her  petition  to  ^e  States-General,  in  a  few  days  set 
at  liberty)  Aed  ont  of  Holland  into  Brabant,  and  after* 
wards  to  Antwerp,  where  he  remained  some  time  in  con- 
cealment. Throngh  the  interest  of  the  French  ambassador 
in  Holland,  and  oflier  friends,  he  at  length  settled  in  Paris, 
Either  he  was  followed  by  his  wife  and  children,  and 
wliere  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  eminent  men,  who 
assisted  him  in  prosecuting  his  literary  designs. 

During  this  exile,  Grotios,  at  the  request  of  his  learned 
fHend  Peiresc,  undertook,  and  completed,  his  great  work,, 
De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  *'  On  the  Rights  of  War  and  Peace.'' 
flis  design,  which  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  title 
prefixed  to  the  work,  was  to  settle  the  grounds  of  the 
lights  of  men  in  civil  society.  The  natural  rights  of  men 
he  founds  upon  the  social  principle  in  human  nature;  (he 
rights  of  nations,  upon  the  conventions  of  states.  The 
doctrines  which  he  advances,  he  supports  by  a  connected 
train  of  reasonings  deduced  from  acknowledged  principles, 
and  confirms  by  authorities  from  ancient  writers,  from  the 
civil  law,  and  from  the  Scholastics.  His  Eclectic  spirit 
clearly  appears,  in  the  general  maxim  which  he  lays  down 
concerning  ancient  systems;  that, ^* as  there  never  was. 
any  sect  so  enlightened  as  to  see  the  whole  trath,  so  there 
never  was  one  so  erroneous,  as  to  be  entirely  destitute  of 
Crath.**  The  work,  which  was  first  published  at  Paris,  in 
1085,  soon  engaged  the  universal  {attention  of  scholars  and 
)itatesmen.<'* 

After  remaining  eleven  years  in  France,  Grotius  was, 
by  Cardinal  Richlieu,  deprived  of  a  pension  which  he  had 
enjoyed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time ;  upon  which 

•«  Thomas  Hist.  Jur.'Nat  p.  68.  Grocning.  BibU  Jur.  Gent  p.  261. 
Bibl.  Jiuis  Imporant.  p.  16. 
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he  determined  to  hazard  a  return  to  Amsterdam.    Bot^ 
though  his  friends  were  numerous,  he  soon  found  that  the 

'  party  of  his  enemies  was  still  too  powerful  to  allow  him  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  his  own  country.  An  order  being 
issued  for  seizing  his  person,  he  found  |t  necessary  to  with- 
draw from  Holland,  and  determined  to  retire  to  HanH 
hurgh.  Here  he  remained  till,  after  refusing  repeated  so-> 
licitations  from  several  potentates  to  engage  in  public  af- 
fairs, he  was  prevailed  upon,  in  1634,  by  the  court  of 
Sweden,  to  go  as  ambassador  to  France.  ^ 

It  is  to  the  leisure  which  Grotius  enjoyed  during  his 
second  residence  in  France,  that  the  world  is  indebted  for 
many  of  his  valuable  works,  particularly  his  learned  and 
liberal  commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures.  But  these  lite- 
rary occupations  so  far  interrupted  his  attention  to  civil 
affairs,  that  the  Swedish  minister  thought  it  necessary  to 
send  another  agent  to  Paris;  which  so  displeased  Grotius, 
that  he  requested  to  be  recalled.  Upon  his  return  to  Stock- 
holm, he  was  graciously  received,  and  liberally  rewarded 
by  the  queen ;  but,  either  through  an  apprehension  of  suf- 
fering by  court-intrigue,  or  through  the  love  of  literary  re- 
tirement^ he  declined  all  public  offices,  and  determined 
once  more  to  hazard  a  return  to  his  native  country.  Set- 
ting sail  for  Lubeck,  a  storm  arose,  and  the  vessel  was 
driven  upon  the  coast  of  Pomerania.  Grotius,  during  the 
passage,  fell  sick ;  and,  after  his  landing,  was  conveyed, 
by  a  tedious  journey  of  eight  days,  to  Rostock;  where  he 
died,  in  1645,  leaving  behind  him  an  immortal  name,  for 
the  elevation  and  extent  of  his  genius,  the  variety  an4 

'  depth  of  his  learning,  the  uprightness  of  his  character,  and 
the  important  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  religion 

•  and  philosophy. 

The  success  with  which  Grotius  attempted  the  improve- 
ment of  jurisprudence,  led  Selden,^  a  learned  Englishman, 
born  in  1587,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  to  form  a  new  sys- 
tem of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  on  the  basis  of  the 

'  Jewish  institution,  which  he  supported  with  a  vast  display 
of  Oriental  learning ;  but  the  work  is  rather  a  commentary 
on  the  Hebrew  code,  than  an  institute  of  natural  law.^ 

•*  See  Wilkins's  Life  of  Selden,  prefixed  to  his  works. 

«  Thomas  Hist  Jur,  Nat.  p;  68— S8.    Puff.  Erid,  Scand.  p.  200. 
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The  bfiflee  tif  jiirii^redMlce  bfegtm  I7  Grotins  was 
finished  by  Vuffmdorf^  a  Gennan^  bom  at  Flah^  near 
Chemnite,  in  1631»  and  educated  at  Leipsic.  The  Swedish 
\funbassadoi:  at  .ti»  coturt  of-  Cop^oJiagen  engaged  him  to 
midertake  the  educatiouL  of  his  sotis ;  but  he  wsui  scarce- 
ly entered  upon  his  new  station^  when^  a  war  breaking  oitt 
between  Sweden  and  Dflinmark^  Copenhagen  was  bedeged, 
and  Poflfondorf  was  made  piifioner^  and  kept  im  confine- 
«lent  ei^tinooths^  withont  books,  or  the  conv^nsatioa  xif 
Ids  friends.  In  tins  solitndA,  he  diligently  retolved  in  his, 
ffiind  the  different  doctrines  of  Grotins  and.Hobbes.  oh  the 
law  of  natnre;  and^  haying  long  bef(H*e  rejected  the  Peii* 
patetic  notion,  tibiat  moral  snbjects  do  not  admit  of  demon- 
Btration,  he  determined  to  attempt  the  construction  of  a 
4iystem  of  ediics  on  evidetit  and  indubitable  principles. 

After  his  release,,  miffendori^  in  the  year  16^,  removed, 
with  his.  popils,  to  the  Hagne^  Here,  by  the  aid  of  dili«- 
l^ent  study,  and  the  conversi^on  of  learned  men,  he  so^ar 
accomplished  his  design,  as  to  publish  ^'Elements  of  Jims^ 
prudence,"  written  ailber  the  geometric  manner.  The  work 
was  dedicated  to  the  £2ector  Palatine,  who  eiitertained  so 
iagfa  an  opinion  of  the  auttior's  abilities,  that  he  appointed 
Urn  professor  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  in  the  uni- 
:TOTsity  of  Heidelburg.  This  chair  he  filled  with  great  cr^ 
dit  and  success ;  at  the  same  time  prosecuting  his  studies 
-with  indefatigable  industry.  At  the  request  of  the  chancel- 
lor of  Sweden,  be  afterwards  remored  to  the  university  at 
liunden,  where  he  taught  juri^q^mdence,  and  wrote  his  cele- 
lirated  treatise  '^  Dn  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations.''  No 
sooner  was  this  work  known,  than  it  at  once  raised  a^nu^ 
merous  host  of  ^lemies,  who  reproached  the  author  as  an 
enemy  to  religion  and  government,  and  a  seducer,  of  youth, 
and  who,  in  short,  loaded  him  with  every  kind  of  obloquy. 
Puffendor^  however,  vindicated  his  doctrine  and  characteir 
so  successfully,  that  his  adversaries  were  silenced,  and  his 
publics  honours  continued  andincreased.  He  was  appoinl- 
ed  historiographer  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  wrote  a 
^'  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Sweden,  from  the  Conunence- 
ment  of.  the  Beign  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.''  The  title  of 
Baron  was  also  conferred  upon  him.  His^  honours  and  lar 
^  Thomas  Mkt.  Jtr^  Nat  p.  90,  fco.    Niceron.  t  ^Tlii. 

VOL.  II.  ^^  r-  T 
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boon  wore  temiiiated  by  deatli,  in  the  8lxtj-4ihird  year  of 
his  age. 

.  The  3trengib  of  Pnffendorf  s  genius^  the  clearness  of  his 
discernment,  the  accnracy  of  his  judgment,  and  the  variety 
and  depth  of  his  erudition,  are  clearly  seen  in  his  elaborate 
treatise  De  Jure  Naiuro  et  GenHum,  ^'  On  the  Law  of  Na^ 
.tore  and  Nations/'  His  syst^n  was  erected  on  the  same 
foundation  with  that  of  Grotius — the  social  naituie  of  man* 
Religion  he  considers  as   a  principle  which  serves  t* 

•  strengthen  the  bonds  of  civil  society.  In  order  to  give  flic 
work  as  much  as  possible  the  force  of  demonstration,  he 
carefully  defines  moral  terms,  investigates  Ae  manl  nature 
of  man,  considers  Ae  distinct  qualities  of  moral  actions^ 
and  derives  irom  these  sources  the  several  duties  of  mem 
towards  themselves,  towards  each  other,  and  towards  God. 
Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  relate,  in  detail,  the  ccm- 
tents  of  this  great  work ;  and  it  is  the  less  necessary,  as  the 
auifaor  himself  has  left  a  clear  and  elegant  compendium  of 
it  in  his  treatise  De  OfficUs  Hamniset  Citris,  ''  Of  the  Du- 
ties of  a  Man  and  a  Citizen.''  These  works  have  been  ge« 
nerally  read  and  admired,  and  have  been  translated  into  se- 
veral languages.  If  the  larger  treatise  be  at  present  less 
known  than  formerly,  it  is  probably  owing  to  its  extreme 
prolixity,  the  effect  c^  an  unnecessary  accumulation  of 
quotations  and  references  to  the  ancients.^ 

•  That  branch  of  philosophy  which  treats  of  Policy,  or 
Civil  Government,  has,  from  the  time  of  the  revival  of 
letters,  been  the  subject  of  frequent  discussion.  The  mo* 
dem  Peripatetics,  ailer  the  example  and  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  Aristotle,  have  endeavoured  to  accommodate  the 
art  of  government  to  the  actually  subsisting  state  of  com- 
jnunities.  Others^  who  have  deserted  the  Stagyrite,  and 
•speculated  with  Eclectic  freedom  on  questions  of  policy, 
have  treated  the  subject  in  various  ways,  systematic  or 
miscellaneous.  To  enumerate  all  these  in  the  present  work 
would  be  impracticable:  we  shall  mention  a  few  of  the 
principal. 

•  Among  the  learned  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  name  of 
some  celebrity  in  this  branch  of  philosophy  is  John  Bodin,^ 

^  ThoniRB  Hist  Jar.  Nat  I.  c.    Bibl.  Jur.  Imp.  I.  c. 
«  Lyser  de  Vit.  Bodin.  1715.  Appar.  lit  Wittf h.  coL  U.  p.  ai2.  BiBL 
Juris  Imp.  p.  95.    Bajle. 
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a  French  kofyer,  bom  at  Angler,  and  ednoated  In  ibt  nnif 
yersity  of  Tbonlonse.  Thuanus  relates,  that  Henry  II.  of 
France,  who  was  a  lorer  of  letters,  frequently  conversed 
with  him.  He  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Alen9on  into  Eng- 
land. He  wrote  a  treatise  ^^  On  States,**  which  is  much  ap- 
plauded by  Thuanus  and  others,  and  was  publicly  read  in 
the  university  of  Cambridge;  it  is  chi^y  valuable  for  the 
knmense  variety  of  examples  and  authorities  which  the 
writOT  has  collected.^ 

'  Another  political  writer  of  this  period  is  the  Spanish  Je- 
suit, Balthazar  Oratian,^'^  who  died  in  1658.  Most  of  his 
pieces,  of  which  ''  The  Courtier,^'  and  "^  The  Oracle,''  are 
tiie  principal,  have  been  translated  into  other  languages. 
His  observations  are  not  always  consistent  with  the  true 
principles  of  morality;  but  they  prove  the  author  to  have 
been  a  shrewd  observer  of  men.  To  a  cautious  and  ju- 
dicious reader,  they  may  suggest  many  curious  and  useful 
ideas. 

We  may  here  also  mention  Trajan  Boccalim^  a  native 
of  Rome,  an  ingenious  and  elegant  writer,  who  employed 
his  wit  in  satirizing  the  follies  and  vices  of  princes  and 
courtiers,  and  particularly  in  detectii^  the  errors  of  the 
Spanish  government.  His  principal  woiks  are  ^^  Tales 
from  Parnassus,"  and  ^' The  Political  Touchstone." 

But  for  knowledge  of  the  corrupt  arts  of  policy,  and  the 
intrigues  of  courts,  no  writer  is  so  famous  as  Nicholas  Ma- 
ehiavel,^  a  Florentine,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  his  political  conduct^  MadiiaVel 
was  an  enemy  to  despotism.  He  violently  opposed  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  House  of  Medicis,  and  was  thrown  into  pri- 
son on  suspicion  of  having  been  concerned  in  a  conspiracy 
against  it;  but  the  charge  not  being  made  good,  he  was  nor 
leased,  and  soon  afterwards  received  an  annual  stipend  for 
writing  ^'  The  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Florence.''  In  a 
Bubsequent  conspiracy  against  the  Medicean  Cardinal, 
afterwards  Pope  Clement  VII.  he  again  fell  under  suspicion, 
in  consequence  of  his  having,  in  writing,  exhibited  before 
his  countrymen  the  example  of  Brutus  and  Cassias,  to  in- 

«  Lond.  1606.  "^  Alegamb.  Bibl.  Soc.  Jes. 

»  Erythraei  Pinacotb.  i.  p.  272.  ill.  p.  223.    Bajrle. 
^Jovii£log.c.87.    F.  Chriit  de  N.  Madi.  Vit 
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Mt  comi4oled  of  any  tfeascmable  offence,  1m  was  dqpmed 
of  hia  aimiiitjr,  and  lived  in  porerty  iUl  the  yeai?  IfiflS, 
wten  ka^xpiiHDd  in  Ae  forty^^igliiliTear  of  his  age. 

MachiaVers  principal  works  are,  <^  DisaeitationB  on  tii^ 
ftrst  Deead  of  liry ;''  ^  A  Hiat<nry  of  Florence ;''  and  ^  Ttm 
Prince.''  It  i»  to  this  latter  woik,  cUefly,  tiiat  this  miter 
owes  Us  celebrity ;  but  what  is  ttie  proper  character  of  thi^ 
piece,  or  with  what  design  it  was  written,  has  been  much 
disputed*  Many  have  imderstood  it  to  be  a  qrsten  of  och*- 
mpt  policy,  written  with  the  serious  purpose  of  inilmcting 
prices  and  slatesknen  in  all  the  intrigaes  of  states  wd  tiie 
arts  of  oppression ;  and  consequently  have  not  scrupled  to 
can  Machiavel  the  preceptor  of  tyrants.  But,  sinoe  1k» 
auftor  was,  in  his  political  conduct,  an  enemy  to  despot 
isai,  it  is  perhaps  more  reasonable  to  consider  ^  The 
Frittce^  as  a  satirical  woik,  intended  to  puU  off  the  mask 
from  the  fitce  of  tyranny,  and,  by  exposing  its  base  and 
idiscfeievous  stratagems,  to  render  it  hatefol  to  mankind. 
The  woffk  is  indeed  dedkated  to  the  House  of  MecScls; 
but  tUs  might  be  only  an  expedienifor  concealing  more  ef** 
fcotually  the  author's  design.  If  it  should  be  thou^t,  tba^ 
in  thus  laying  open  the  mysteries  of  courts,  Machiavel  ffSOh- 
nished  a  msoiual  of  political  iniqtiity,  it  is  to  be  renieiB»> 
Wrod,  that  the  arts  of  false  policy,  and  the  machinations 
of  ambition  and  tynamy,  have  been  known  and  praetfsed 
nvhere  MaehiaveFs  ^  Prince'*  has  never  been  readP 

The  pernicious  maxims  of  despotism  have,  since  the 
daym^  Madiiavel,  been  often  refuted,  and  tbe  tme  princd* 
l^es  of  government  established,  by  Sydney,  Locke,  Mmr 
|esqu)eu,  and  n^any  other  able  writers,  whose  namea  would 
appear  idtb  q^ndour  in  a  history  of  d  vil  policy. 


SECT.   in. 

^  Modem  Attempts  to  improve  Natural  Pbilosopijf. 

'    Ttfsillustrious  Lord  Bacon,  in  turning  Ae  attention  of 
philosophers  from  the  speculative  and  hypothetical  to  the 

^  Bacon  de  Augiii.  Soieiit  I.  TiL  e,  3.    Amd,  BibL  Polit  |i,  id    See 
Clarend.  BIrt.  lUb,  Book  X. 
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toMuhre  field  of  inquiry^  little  kiiowii  tothe  aacientSy  wbioli 
luift  mxifie  been  cultiyaled  vdtik  astoniahing  success.  To 
enomeiate  all  the  celebrated  names  which  have  afqpeaied 
in  ibis  daaa  of  modem  philosoph^ra;  to  relate  the  most  uh 
teresling  partkular^  of  thdo^Uves;  to  trace  the  prc^reaaof 
flieir  reapectiTe  reaearchea ;  to  report  the  adrances  whidi 
bare  been  made  in  the  several  departments  of  phjrsical 
fcnoviedge^  the  new  fects  which  experiment  and  observa^ 
tion  have  brongfatto  light,  and  the  general  truths  which  they 
)utve  established ;  to  point  out  the  dmd^rata  which  yet  Fe-r 
naiiiy  and  deduce  from  things  already  known,  hints  for  fiuH 
tber  improvement ;  to  execute  all  this  with  diligent  accu* 
racy  and  sound  judgment,  would  he  a  great  and  meritorious 
wo^,  well  deserving  the  best  exertions  of  the  most  enligbtr 
ened  philosopher.  But  such  an  undertaking  will  be  easily 
perceived  to  be  &i  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  work. 
Nothing  ftirttier  will  be  expected  in  this  place,  than  that  w# 
brief  y  review  the  lives  and  labours  of  a  few  of  those  philo* 
sophera,  who,  from  the  revival  of  letters  to  the  commoice^ 
ment  of  tlie  present  century,  have  eminently  distingid^bed 
themselves  by  their  inquiries  and  discoveries  in  natural 
philosophy. 

lliat  spirit  of  umovatiou,  which  in  other  brandies  of  phi- 
losophy waa  discouraged  as  dangerous  tothe  established 
systems,  was  early  permitted  in  physics.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Teleaius,  in  Italy,  advanced 
new  doctrines;  several  j^osophers  in  France  ventared 
to  contradict  the  physics  of  the  Peripatetic  school ;  and  in 
fingland  Natbamiel  Carpenter'^^  wrote  a  treatise  entitled, 
Phih3opkia  Idbera,^^  **  Free  Philosophy,"  in  which  many 
paradoxical  notions  vrext  advanced,  suffidently  rem4M» 
from  the  received  doctrines  of  the  schools. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  philoso* 
pher  appeared  in  Great  Britain,  to  whom  natural  philoso* 
phy  is  much  indebted,  both  because  be  had  the  courage  to 
rely  upon  his  own  powers,  and  to  Recede  from  the  Ariisto^ 
telian  doctrines,  to  which  the  British  schools  at  ttmt  time 
superstitiously  adhered;  and  because  he  engaged,  witfi 
wonderful  industry  and  success^  in  the  design  of  iavej>ti« 
7«  Wood  Atben.  Oxon/  -  wokob,  M88, 
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fttting  the  cubsm  of  natmal  appearances  by  experiflMit. 
Gilbert,'^  bom  at  Colchester  m  1540,  wrote  a  treatise^  i»* 
titled,  Phihsophia  mava  de  Mumdo  nostra  syblunari,  '^  New 
Philosophy  concerniiig  our  subhuiary  World  i'*  and  be 
made,  at  a  great  expense,  and  with  incredible  perseveraace^ 
a  course  of  experiments  on  the  magnet,  the  result  of  wiiicih 
he  relates  in  his  treatise,  DeMagmtemagtuHci^que  Carpo- 
ribus,  *'  Of  the  Slagnet  and  Magnetic  Bodies/'  He  main- 
tains, that  the  magnetic  vlrtne  is  placed  by  nature  ia  the 
terrestial  globe,  and  that  the  earth  is  a  vast  magnet.  Gil« 
bert  acquired  great  and  general  reputation  by  this  work; 
and  his  doctrine  was  afterwards  applied  by  HaUey  to  exr 
plain  the  variation  and  dipping  of  the  magn^c  needle* 

The  first  modem  among  the  Grermans,  who  appears  with 
any  distinction  in  the  class  of  natural  philosophers,  is 
Darnel  Sennert^^  a  physician,  who  was  born  at  Breabtw,  ia 
1572,  waseducated  at  Wittembui^, and dic^ in  1€37.  Ho 
wrote  Hyponmeuma  Pkysica,  ^'iMinutes  of  Physics,*"  ia 
which  he  contradicts  many  of  flie  Aristotelian  principles* 
He  was  the  first  philosopher  who  introduced  i^to  the  GrermaA 
schools  the  study  of  chemistry,  freed  from  the  fiEmcifuI  hy-- 
potheses  of  the  Paracelsians.  His  works  are  voluminous: 
they  are  printed  in  six  volumes.T^ 

After  the  time  of  Lord  Bacop,  many  philosophers  upon 
his  principles,  and  after  his  example,  made  use  of  the  art 
of  chemistry  a&  an  inii^rument  ia  the  investigatioii  of  na- 
ture. Among  these  was  Sir  Kendm  DighyP  an  English- 
man,  bom  at  Gothurst,  in  Buckinghamshire,  ia.1608,  and 
educated  at  Oxford ;  who,  in  the  midst  of  military  services, 
industriously  prosecuted  physical  researches,  and,.particu- 
larly,  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense  in  order  to  make 
himself  master  o^  the  secrets  of  chemistry.  These  he  ap« 
plied  to  the  improvement  of  medicine,  which  he  praqtise4 
with  great  success^  Assuming  rarefaction  and  condensa- 
tion as  physical  principles,  he  endeavoured,  in  a  distinct 
treatise  "  On  Plants,"  ^^  to*  explain  the  j^ocess  of  vegeta- 
tion«  He  also  wrote  *^  On  the  Nature  of  Bodies,"  and 
^'  On  the  ImmortaUty  of  the  SouL" 

'^  MorboflF.  Polyh.  t.  ii.  p.  410. 

^  Witt  Mem.  Med.  p.  80. '  Bajrle.  7«  Ladg.  lOTS.  fbl. 

*  Woo^  Atheo.  Oxon.    Bullart.  Acad*  des  Scieo.  t  ii.  p.  I>d7.   Bajle. 
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XJtemkitry  was  firotai  this  time  stadied  and  practised  by 
many  other  emindiit  physicians  and  philosophers,  among^ 
trfaom  the  name  of  Boerhaave  ought  to  be  mentioned  witk 
pecfdiar  distinction,  botii  on  account  of  the  improvements 
which  he  made  m  fliis  art,  and  the  pains  'idiicb  he  took  to 
lAew  its  utility,  not  only  in  medicine,  but  in  the  general 
study  of  physics.    He  died  in  1738,  aged  seventy  years. 

One  of  the  most  indostrioos  and  successful  interpreters 
of  nature,  which  the  seventeenth  century,  so  fhdtfnl  in  great 
men,  produced,  was  Robert  Boyle,  descended  from  the  il- 
lustrious family  of  the  Boyles,  in  Ireland.  He  was  bom 
at  Lismore,  in  the  year  1627.  After  travelling  through 
France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  to  extend  his  acquaintance 
with  tiie  works  of  nature  and  art,  he  fixed  his  residence  at 
Oxford,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine 
and  natural  philosophy.  It  was  during  has  residence  here, 
fliat  the  design  was  formed  and  completed,  by  himself  and 
several  other  philosophers,  of  establishing  a  society  for  flie 
improvement  of  natural  knowledge.  AAer  its  estabUsb- 
ment  in  London,  under  the  patronage  of  Charles  II.  and 
mider  the  name  of  the  Royal  Society,  Boyle  removed  thir 
Hier,  and  employed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  re- 
searches into  nature.  He  died,  much  lamented  by  all  the 
friends  of  science  and  virtue,  in  1691.^ 

Boyle  possessed  every  advantage  for  (he  prosecution  of 
physical  inquiries ;  an  extensive  intercourse  with  the  philo- 
sophical world,  a  fortune  adequate  to  the  expense  of  expe- 
riments, great  industry,  a  sound  judgment,  and  an  ardent 
thirst  after  knowledge :  and  his  success  was  equal  to  every ' 
expectation  which  these  circumstances  might  create;  as 
fully  appears  from  his  own  account  of  his  experiments  on 
Air,  on  Hydrostatics,  on  Colours,  on  the  Atmosphere,  on 
^be  Human  Blood,  and  other  subjects.  This  great  man  was 
no  less  celebrated  for  bis  ptsrsonal  virtues,  than  for  his 
knowledge  of  nature.  ProMty,  modesty,  humanity,  and 
piety,  were  prominent  features  in  his  character..  His  rell- 
^mkB  temper  appears  in  many  of  his  writings,  and  was  par* 
ticularly  shewn  in  the  reverence  which  he  expressed  for  the 
name  of  God,  which  he  is  said  never  to  have  mentioned 
without  a  pause. 

*^  His  works  are  priutedHn  Jlv^  Tolnmcs,.  folioi  LpndoD,  1744. 
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Tbmt  is  aa  cksl)  of  tasm  td  ivhom  Bitana  iiMlBnttiy  to 
more  indebted  than  to  matkeHiaticitas*  Tfc>egehaTalngi% 
eontribiited(x>it8fmtm>Tmient^  Irf  tie  dilig^oM  utid  bbmi- 
racy  with  which  they  have  made  tod  xegteteiDd  ftrrfiMifi 
tel  observations^  and  hf  the  pains  y^rtdck  tikey  httteigltaii 
to  subject  the  known  laws  of  motion  to  aritiitBMioat  mknt- 
lation^  and  geometrical  demonstr^on^  and  lleBc^tbideflBde 
madiematical  principles  of  physics.  0«t^  the  iMnmXwui 
body  of  mathematical  pUIdsophers^  we  moM  only  seiMt 
the  great  names  of  Gopermcns,  Tycho  Brahe,  Kepler^  Ga- 
lileo, and  Newton. 

Nicholas  Copernicus^  was  bom  at  Tkom,  inPmsla^'m 
1472.  Having  acquired,  during  the  course  of  his  educadkBi 
ct  Cracow,  a  fondness  for  matibemalical  studies,  and  ymMh 
cularlyfor  astronomy^  he  went  to  Bologna  to  prosooM^ 
these  studies  under  an  eminent  astronomer  of  ftttt  fmiv<»- 
sity.  Here  he  obtained  such  distinction,  that  hft  wtui  ^^ 
pointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  Rome.  Betiifuiny, 
after  some  yeatrs,  to  his  native  country,  he  obtained  b  ob- 
nunry  In  <he  cattiedral  church  of  FVauenburg,  and  in  CHe  Ibf^ 
sure  which  this  situation  afforded  him,  pursued  lis  QtUnF 
nomical  speculations*  Perceiving  the  Ptolemaiio  systoHk 
(which  supposes  the  eardi  to  be  fixed  in  tihe  centre,  andHiA 
Moon,  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  alid  SaitBtll, 
to  revolve  about  it  in  concentric  circles)  to  be  inconsisteiit 
with  the  phtenomena,  and  encumbered  with  many  abinBcS- 
ties,  he  had  recourse  to  the  Pythagorean  hypothesis,  Which 
places  the  sun  in  tibe  centre  of  the  system,  and  makes  tito 
earth  a  planet,  revolving  annually  with  the  rest  aboBtliB 
sun,  and  daily  about  its  own  axis.  Upon  this  sysiMi,  e^m^ 
pared  with  the  observations  which  had  been  made  by  oflieAs 
and  himself,  he  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  periodieidroM^ 
lutions  of  the  planets,  and  wrote  his  treatise  De  OrMBa 
Ccekstiwn  Revolutiofdbus,  *'  On  the  Revcintions  of  itti 
Heavenly  Bodies,**  in  which  he  demonstrated  them  goBf 
metrically. 

A  doctrine,  which  explained  the  celestial  pluHtmtmilm 
with  so  much  simplicity,  could  not  fail  to  engage  tKe  lil^ 
tention  and  admiration  of  astronomers  and  phflesophei^^ 
But^  on  account  of  its  apparent  inconsistency  with  s^ne 

•>  Gassend.  Vit.  Cop.    Weidler.  Hist  Astroji.    Ad«».yitnul, 
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ceiumred  ia  jttn  expiefs  ,dwr^  of  the  Boooddi  chorcb* 
JNeTOitheleMi,  tbe  doctmie  daily  gidned  ground,  find  ia  now 
-vamnudly  racmMd^  CQpeKmo.ii3  died  in  1643. 
'  ^.  In  order  to  lemove  the  offence  vrhioh  wa3  taken  by  ao 
mmajf  leamed  men  against  flie  doctiine  of  Copeniicusi  a 
Danish  astroaonier^  Thfcho  Brake,^  invented  a  system  be- 
tiveaithe  Ptolemaic  and  Copemican.  This  philosoj^r, 
ifaoni  at  Knndstorj^  in  Sweden,  in  1546^  was  educated  for 
4iie  profession  of  the  law,  first  at  Copenhagen,  and  after- 
wards at  Leipsic ;  but  relinquished  that  profession,  and  ga^e 
Jrimself  up  to  the  i^tady  of  astronomy.  After  yarious  jaur- 
jBies,  in  wUdk  his  ai^onomical  knowledge  procured  him 
fveat  reputation,  the  King  of  Demnark^  through  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  I^mdgraye  of  Hesse  Cassel,  furnished  him 
mi&  a  houae,  an  observatory ,  and  an  astronomical  appa- 
Mtas  in  the  island  of  Huen  in  the  Sound;  and  appointed 
him  an  annual  stqiend,  on  conditioa  that  he  should  devote 
hjoiself  to  astronomy.  Here  he  continued  his  obs^n  ations 
ffft  many  yeajs..  Bui.  a^  length  the  King  of  Detunark,  of- 
ftaded  at  the  philosopher,  as  it  is  said^  on  accoant  of  his 
Judrjngjnetended  to  cure  diseases  by  secret  mcans^  dcpriyed 
Ittfei  of  bis  salary.  Tycho  Brabe,  upon  this,  removed  to 
I^rague,  .where  he  was  palronized  by  Bodolphus  II«  and  had 
te  his  assistant  in  astronomical  calculatioos  the  celebrated 
jJMBpler.    In  this  place  he  died,  in  the  year  1601. 

The  syst^ti  of  Tycho  Brahe  supposed  the  earth  quies- 
cent, and  the  sun,  with  4he  whole  heavens,  to  revolve 
about  it  with  such  a  conqdex  motion,  tbat»  while  the  earth 
is  tiie  centre  of  the  sun's  orbit,  the ,  sun  is  the  centre  of  all 
Iha  planetary  orbits.  The  author  of  this  system  was  pre^ 
parmg  a  geometrical  den^onstration  of  its  agreement  with 
the  «eiest3alpA<6Ji0fiieiiiz^  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  la* 
iioniB.  Tycho  Brahe  was  a  man  of  yiolent  passions,  im- 
ipatiaat  of  contradiction,  intenqperato,  libidinons,  andsu^ 
peistitious.  He  only  deserves  to  be  remembered  on  ac* 
iM>anl;  ti  hisastronomical  obaenratiQn^^  and  Ms  system  of 
4ie  edestial  motions,  .wlndi,]i0W6Yec^  being  the  mere  fiction 
of  an  ingenious  brain,  perished  with  its  author. 

Scienoe  wfui  less  indebted  to  Tycho  Biiahe  than  to  his 
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colfeugae^  /(^  KtpUr^  k  Ga«u»  botn  in  1991,  at  ^19^^ 
fai  tbe  dtttchy  of  Wittemliiir^,  and  edacaled  art  TabingM. 
His  early  and  uncommon  proficiency  in  math^nttttcaa 
learning  recommienfled  him  to  the  attention  of  the  univ^i- 
sity  of  Gratz,  in  Stiria^  as  a  proper  person  to  oecnpy  the 
mathematical  chair.  FVom  this  time  astronomy  became 
tfie  chief  object  of  hia  attention;  and,  in  1595,  hep^!l- 
Ushed  My^erium  CJosmograpluam,  *'  The  Mystery  €pf 
Cosmography;''  in  which  he  undertook  to  demonstrate,  tqnte 
geometrical  principles,  the  admirable  proportions  of  tbe 
celestial  orbs,  and  to  explain  tiie  reasons  of  their  number^ 
magnitudes,  and  periodical  revolutions ;  a  work  abonndifiiip 
with  clear  and  accurate  mathematical  reasoning.  AtPragu^, 
whither  he  was  driven,  about  the  year  1600,  by  the  troubles 
and  persecutions  of  his  own  country,  Kepler,  with  his  ftb- 
mily,  notwithstanding  his  personal  abilities  and  merit,  Wd 
his  connexion  wifli  Tycho  Brahe,  was  reduced  to  po^slty. 
At  length,  through  the  indulgence  of  the  emperor,  he  wis 
recalled  to  his  native  country,  and  taught  mathematios,'ftttt 
vat  lints,  and  afterwards  at  Sagan,  in  Sileala.  He  diN&iki 
the  year  1631. 

'  !]^r  the  particulars  of  Kepler^s  great  discoveries  and  M- 
provements  in  astronomy,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 'Mb 
woil:s.  We  cannot,  however,  omit  to  remaric,  ttat  tliiji  pe- 
tietratmg  philosopher  suggested  hints  in  natural  sde&M 
wMch  Des  Cartes  afterwards  assumed  as  his  own,  andtfta^ 
-covered  truths,  which  served  as  a  &m  foundation  ibr  sttb- 
sequent  improvements  in  the  great  edifice  of  mathematiMl 
astronomy.  Kepler  found,  that  e^ery^  primary  jriimet  M- 
Bcribes  an  elliptic  orbit,  in  one  focus  of  which  is  the  Hitf ; 
ttat,  in  equal  times,  equal  areas  ''ird^ described  by  a*  lUb 
drawn  from  the  sun  to  the  planet;  and  tliat  the  squares  ^ 
the  periodical  times  of  the  planets  are  as  the  cvAes  of  6Mr 
distances  from  the  sun.  He  was  also  acquainted  Witt  flto 
principle  of  gravitation,  and  knew  that  revolving  Ixktt^ 
endeavour  to  fly  from  their  orbit  in  a  tangent  Bat,  Mt 
knowing  how  to  apply  the  principle  of  gravitation  to  li!a 
4qplanation  of  the  laws  of  tiie  celestial  motioas  whldi  te 
bad  discovered,  he  ascribed  them  to  die  infloenoeof  a^Mfc- 
tfuctanimatingprincii^e,  orsoul,which  he  st^ppoBtAtoH- 
side  in  each  planet 
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CeHtemporiury  wifii  J^qpto  wm  OaUleo  OuUki,^  a  nar 
Uve  of  floymice,  wUose  astrooomioal  inventioiis  and  dis- 
^ovenes  have  immortalized  his  name.    Destined  by  his 
iatber  for  the  medical  profession^  he  was  educated  in  the 
^3ohool3  of  Pisa:  but  be  soon  discoyered  so  strong  a  pre^ 
dilection^  and  such  uncommon  talents,  for  astronomical 
.studios,  that  he  was.  permitted  to  follow  the  natural  bias 
tof  his  mind  without  any  professional  restraint.    Having 
J^een  well  instructed  in  the  Greek  tongue,  he  read  Euclid, 
Archimedes,  and  other  ancient  mathematicians  in  the  ori- 
ginal.   His  reputation  as  a  mathematician  became  so  great, 
that  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  appointed  him,  before  he  was 
tw^ty-six  years  of  age,  to  the  mathematical  chair  in  the 
university  of  Pisa.    Afterwards,  in  the  year  1592,  at  the 
JAvitittion  of  the  ropublic  of  Venice,  he  removed  to  Padua. 
.   With  the  study  of  mathematics,  Galileo  united  that  of 
physics,  particularly  the  doctrines  of  mechanics  and  optics^ 
'fiemg  inl^rmed,  in  the  year  1600,  that  Jansen,  a  Dutchman, 
jJmi  inv^ited  a  j^lass,  by  means  of  which  distant  objects 
Ais^ar^fl  as  ^  ihey  were  near,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  subject;  and,  after  several  attempts  to  apply  his  ideas 
on  ttie  doctrine  of  refraction  to  practice,  he  invented  and 
^sonstructed  an  optical  instrument,  by  means  of  which,  as 
hyo  himself  says,  objects  appeared  magnified  a  thousand 
;times.    Turning  his  Telescope  towards  the  heavens,  he  dis- 
cDvei^  unhea;rd-of  wonders.    On  the  surfape  of  the  moon 
he^acW  lofty  mountains  and  deep  vallies.    The  milky  way 
lie  ^tiscover^d  to  be  a  crowded  as.semlilugc  of  fixed  stars^ 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.    Venus  he  found  to  vary  in  its 
l^iases  like  the  moon.    The  figure  of  Saturn  he  observed 
io  be  oblong,  consisting  of  thrco  distinct  parts.    Jupiter 
.he  saw  surrounded  with  four  moons^  which  ho  named  Me- 
djd^ean  stars.    And  on  the  sun's  disk  he  perceived  spots, 
Ifpm  the  motion  of  which  he  inferred,  that  the  sun  revolver 
jabout  its  axis.    The  book  in  which  these  wonderful  dis- 
•coveries  were  recorded,  Galileo  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of 
^^Tas^any^  who  was  so  delighted  with  his  countryman's  in* 
^gesu^ty.  and  sncces^,  tha;t  he  wrote  him  a  congratulatory 
letter>and  gave  him  the  title  of  tlie  Philasopher  and  Mathe- 
matician of  Tuscany.    The  whole  astronomical  world  ap- 
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ptoiide4  Us  attempts,  atthMgli,Q6t  a  ftrwiiyempeowtlyia- 
emitted  to  suspect,  that  his  supposed  discQ^eiiss  wereoi^jr 
tiie  iiQitiskkg  drecuns  of  a  brilliant  imag^iialaoii.  ^ 

Galileo  now  began  to  inqniie  to  what^sefiil  puipoaes  Ids 
new  discoveries  might  be. applied,  and  soon  peic6i¥ed> 
iiaJt,  by  means  of  observations  wUch  he  was  aow^able  to 
faakenpon  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  geographical longi^ 
tudes  might  be  found.  He  engaged  tiie  Duke  of  Tusciuiy 
to  apprize  the  King  of  Spain  of  the  great  benefits  whioli 
navigisition  might  derive  firom  this  discovery ;  but  no  regard 
was  paid  to  Qie  suggestion. 

fi.  comet  appearing  in  the  year  1618,  Galileo,  in  ord«r  to 
correct  the  prevalluig  errors  of  philosophers  upon  Hie  sub- 
ject of  celestial  pluBnomena,  wrote  a  •  treatise  which  be 
called,  Systema  Cosmicum,  "  The  System  of  the  WorU,"* 
in  whicli  he  shewed  the  perfect  agreement  of  the  Copemi* 
can  fiy^tem  witli  the  appearances  of  nature.  The  puMica* 
tion  of  this  treatise,  though  preceded  by  another,  in  which 
it  was  proved,  from  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  and  other 
orthodox  dl vines,  that  the  language  of  Scripture  is*noi  to 
be  strictly  followed  on  questions  merely  physical,  raised  a 
general  alann  among  the  bigots  of  the  Romish  church.  This 
incomparable  phdoaopher  was,  inlSlS;,  cited  before  <be 
Couft  of  Inqaisltion,  accused  of  heresy,  andttffowB  into 
pHsoD.  Well-knowing  that  any  justification  of  himself,  or 
explanation  of  iiis  doctrine,  would  be  fruitless,  Galileo  re- 
tracted the  obnoxious  tenet,  fliat  the  sun  stands  stiA;  and, 
after  five  months'  confinement,  was  released.  His^  work 
was  censured  and  prohibited. 

In  163G,  this  ingenious  and  industrious  philosopher  re- 
sumed his  design  of  measuring  geographical  distances  in 
longitude^  and  communicated  hia  plan  to  the  States-Genend 
of  the  United  Provinces*  By  their  order,  the  plan  was 
examined,  ajid  the  necessary  calculations  were  made  for 
drawing  the  tables.  But  a  misfortune,  which  at  this  time 
l&appened  to  G^dUeo,  interrupted  tiie  laudable  design. 
A  Her  the  astronomical  labours  of  twenty-seven  years,  this 
ijseful  philosopher  lost  his  sight  The  papers  which  be  had 
drawn  up  were  sont  to  Holland ;  and  it  was  still  hoped^that 
:  ^c  might  furnish  furdier  instructions  towards  completii^  the 
dMp ;  but,  aboufi  the  bpginning  of  the.  year  1643,  a  slow 
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ftfter,  occasloitcd  by  ttie  pain^wUch  be  suffered  in  U^  eyes 
andlimbs^  teleased  him  fromr  envy- and  persecution.  The 
light  'which  Galileo  cast  upon  natural  philosophy  by  his 
astronomical  inventions  and'  improvements^  "which  are 
doubtless  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  his  Imow- 
ledge  of  mathematics^  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the  first 
t)Iass  of  matiiematical  philosophers.  He  discovered^  that 
in  fhe  descent  of  faHing  bodies^  the  spaces  described  aro 
n^  the  squares  of  the  times ;  and  that  the  motion  of  pro- 
JeetSIes  is  in  tiie  curve  of  a  parabola. 

From  Ihe  time  of  Galileo^  the  practice  of  applying  ma- 
themlsitfcs  to  the  improvement  of  physical  knowledge  be- 
came general  ;^  and  many  excellent  geometricians  arose^ 
\f1io  subjected  the  pJuBnomena  of  nature  to  mathematical 
catetdation.  Gregory  de  St.  Vincent/ who  enlarged  the 
bdtmdaiies  of  the  higher  geometry,  applied  the  properties 
of  the  hyperbola  to  astronomy.  Des  Cartes,  Wallis,  Huy- 
gens,  and  others,  pursued  a  similar  track.  Since  the  sub- 
ttttie  inventions  of  the  Differential  i'lil cuius  by  Leibnitz, 
and  6f  the  Method  of  Fluxions  by  Newlon,  natural  philo- 
sophy has  received  continual  improvement  by  the  labours 
^f  Leibnitz,  L' Hospital,  Varignon^  the  Bemouilli.s,  Cotes, 
tSanmderson,  Maclaurin,  and  other  eminent  matliematicians* 
Vut  the  first  luminary  in  this  bright  constellation^  by  the 
imiversal  consent  of  philosophers,  is  the  immortal  Kevvton. 

Isaac  Newton  ^  was  bom  at  Woolstrope,  inldncoln- 
ilfaire,  in  the  year  1642.  He  received  hi.^  first  instruction 
at  the  grammar  school  at  Granthanu  He  ^ave  early  ijidi- 
cations  of  that  sublime  genius,  whicli  afterwards  pcrtboned 
"dttch  wonders,  in  his  insatiable  thirst  after  knowledge,  and 
the-  almost  intuitive  fkcility  with  which  he  firi^t  conceived 
the  theorems  of  Euclid.  Though  not  inattentive  to  classical 
Studies,  he  directed  the  chief  exertions  of  his  penetrating 
iftUd  exalted  understanding  towards  mathematical  science, 
in  which,  not  contented  with  a  perfect  comprehension  of 
trtiatever  had  been  ahready  done  by  others,  he  was  wonder- 
^>MIy  assiduous  and  successful  in  investigating  new  truths, 
■"  The  university  of  Cambridge  boasti^t  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing educated  Newton.    His  first  preceptor  was  the  cele- 

**  Bloge  par  Fontenelle.    PenibertoD*s  Review,  pnef.    Hist,  of  il|o 
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kf9M  gM^Ddtricbui,  Isaac  fiantow.  In  HJfl^^  Nawton  topfc 
liU  di^prae  of  Master  of  Arta»  aa4  waa  aaoa  af]t^  admitted 
Fellow  of  Trimly  CoUege,  and  a^^oiated  XAoaffiaii  Fn^ 
iC^saac  of  Matiiematica,  bi  IfiSfi!^  be  waa  dioa^m  repre- 
icptative  ia  tbe  conTentio^  pagliaiofpt  for  the  umYtrsI^ 
aad  coptiiioed  to  adora  this  high  atatioa  till  the  diasolutioR 
of  this  parliament  ia  the  year  1701;  he  waa  also  appointed 
Maater  of  tbe  Mint,  aadin  this  postreadeved  signal  service 
to  the  public.  In  the  year  1703,  he  was  elected  Proaid^ 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  remained  ia  that  officer  aa  long 
aaii^  lived. 

Whilst  Newton  gave  many  proofs  of  bis  astoaishiBg  car 
pacity  for  mathematical  researches,  he  shewed  himself  pos*- 
aessed  of  a  mind  equally  capable  of  extending  the  know- 
ledge of  nature,  by  the  reports  which  he  made  to  tbe  Boya) 
Society  of  many  curious  and  important  experiments  in  na- 
tural philosophy.  In  the  year  1671,  his  papers  cm  flie  pro- 
perties of  light  were  read  to  that  Society,  from  which  it  £^ 
peared  that  colour,  which  had  hitherto  been  explained  by 
ingenious  but  unsupported  hypotheses,  was  in  fSEu^t  owing 
to  a  property  in  the  rays  of  light  hitherto  unobserved, 
their  different  degrees  of  refrangibility*  These  papers 
were  afterwards  completed ;  and,  in  the  year  1704,  the  whole 
was  published  in  three  books,  under  the  general  title  of 
"  Optics ;  or,  a  Treatise  of  the  Reflections,  Befiactiona, 
Inflections,  and  Colours  of  light." 

The  result  of  this  great  philosopher's  successful  endea- 
Tonrs  to  subject  Hxe  pluenomena  of  nature  to  the  laws  of 
mathematics,  was  first  communicated  to  the  public  in  the 
year  1687,  in  the  immortal  work  entitled,  PhUosophuB  na- 
turaUs  Principia  mathematica,  ^'  J^athematical  Principles 
of  Natural  Philosophy :"  this  was  succeeded  by  several 
treatises  purely  mathematical,  in  which  the  wonderful  ge- 
nius of  this  great  geometrician  is  further  displayed.  His 
Method  of  Fluxions  was  first  published  in  1704. 

lu  the  inidst  of  his  philosophical  and  math^natical  lar 
hours,  Newton  found  leisure  to  attend  to  critical  inquiriea- 
He  wrote  a  treatise  '^  On  the  Chronology  of  ancien)  King- 
doms,*^ in  which,  from  a  diligent  comparison  of  various 
notes  of  time  in  ancient  writers  with  each  ottier,  and  with  . 
astrononifca!  pJuBuomena,  he  concludes,  that^^^  in  former 
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igjisiemBXif  chrobcfldgyy  the  fnoro  remote  evewfH  0(aiiKS<e^ 
hi^orf  are  placed  toe  fhr  backwards.  He  also^  -wrote  eoiii«- 
nefitarieB  on  Daniel  and  on  tke  Revciatiotid.^  ' ' 

IfotwHbtitBnding:  <iK  strenuoas  exertion  of  the  facnttfe§; 
vwhich  the  profound  researches  of  tiiis  philosophet  rMHk 
Itaye  required,  be  lived  to  the  eighty-fiMi  year  of  his  i^. 
'This  glory  of  the  British  nation,  and  ornament  of  hamaH 
n^^nre,  left  the  world  in  tiie  year  1796.  Daring  Us  Hfe  1^ 
rose  to  higher  reputation,  and  after  his  death  obtained  a 
greater  name,  than  had  been  the  lot  of  any  foimer  pUICKso^ 
pher.  The  epitaph  under  his  statue  well  expresses  his  Bia^ 
gnlar  merit;  it  is  asfollows  :^* 

JsAAcus  Nbwton,  Eques  Aura^ns, 

Qui  Animi  Vi  prope  divinft, 

Planetarum    Motiis,    F^ras, 

Cometaram  Semitas,  Oceani  iEstus,  i 

Sua  Matfaesi  Facem  praeferente. 

Primus  demonstravit. 
Radiorum  liueis  Dissimilitudines^  '    *'' 

Colorum  inde  nascentium  '*' 

Ptoprietates, 
Quas  nemo  antea  vel  suspicatus  erat,  - 
Perrestigavit 
Naturae,  Antiquitatis,  S.  Scripturae^ 
Sedulus,  sagax,  fidus  Interpres, 
I)ei  O.  M.    Majestatem  Philosophic  asseruit, 
Evangelii  Simplicitatem  Moribus  expressit. 

Sibi  gratidentur  Mortales,  ^ 

Tale  tantumque  extitisse 
Hupiani    Greneris    Decus. 
Natus  25  Dec.  A.  D,  1642.    Obiit  20  Mar.  17S6.  •^      ] 

«  Newton'ft  WoriLi  were  piiliiiiii0d  by  Diw  Horriey,  sisis  BIs^ 

^Here  lies  interred 
Isaac   Nbwton,  Knigbt, 

WK  '' 

TFjtbiaiiBDiigf  ef  MM  riiiMtPirimt  /r 

Goiiled  4>yi  tbe  lifht  of  Mathemtiv:* j^or^  hifr  owi^     ,,  .  ^ 
Firit  demonslrate4 
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To  gfte  fhe  reader  a  perfect  Idea  ol  ib»  ^bttomphjr  of 
Newton,  wonid  be  to  condact  him  throogli  everj  part  of 
his  philosopUcal  vroAs.  We  mast  cotttent  omadw  witti 
a  brief  account  of  the  design  and  plan  of  bis  Prim^M, 
and  a  few  nnscellaneoos  obserratitma  cUeffy  estractedfrom 
the  Queries  snbjmned  to  bis  Optics. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  hypothetical  grounds  on  wUch 
former  philosophers,  particularly  Des  Cartes,  had  laiaed 
the  structure  of  natural  philosophy,  Newton  adopted  die 
'  manner  of  philosophizing  introduced  by  Lord  Baeeo#.  and 
determined  to  raise  a  system  of  natural  philosoidiy  on  the 
basis  of  experiment.  He  laid  it  down  as  a  fimdanmtai 
rule,  that  nothing  is  to  be  assumed  as  a  principle,  ^diich  is 
not  established  by  observation  and  experience,  and  that 
no  hjrpothesis  is  to  be  admitted  into  phjrsics,  except  as  a 
question,  the  truth  of  which  is  to  be  examined  by  its  agree* 
ment  with  appearances.  *^  Whatever,''  says  he,^  **  is  not 
deduced  from  pluBnommm,  is  to  be  called  an  hjrpofliesis : 
and  hypottieses,  whethw  physical  or  meti^^hysical*  whether 
of -occult  qualities  or  mechanical,  have  no  place  in  experi- 
mental philosophy."  In  this  philosophy^  pffOpositi<ms  are 
drawn  from  ph4Bnamena,  and  are  roAdered  general  by  in- 

The  MotioiM  mad  figures  of  the  Plmetei 

The  Paths  of  Comets, 

And  the  Causes  of  the  Tides; 

Who  discovered. 

What  before  his  Time  no  one  had  eren  suspected, 

That  lUys  of  Light  are  diffiventiy  refinmgiUe,' 

And 

That  this  is  the  Cause  of  Coloora ; 

And  who  was 

A  diligent,  penetrating,  and  faithfbl  Interpreter 

Of  Nature,  Antiquity,   and  the   Sacred   Writings. 

In  hb  Philosophy 

He  maintained  the  Mi^^sty  of  the  Supreme  Being; 

In  his  Maimeis 

He  expressed  the  Simplidty  mt  the  Gospel. 

Let  Mortals  congratulate  themseWes, 

That  the  Worid  has  seen 

So  gteat  and  excellent  a  Blan, 

,    The  Glory  of  Human  Nature. 

He  was  bom  Dee.9&»  16«2.^  Died  Uut^  30,  im 

••PriAGlp.Liii.  «e«.Sefael. 
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ttOiiMttt  tt(itti«d«»  <he  Ally  ytw  Md 

lMM>iitei4o  1«M  ^  tknM  Ibite0,  aoDid  then  ^rose^ding 
M  «to  iMtudalktti  of  tb6Mt0  ettebUfh  tbd  iwt.Jbk«^ 
pbtaiii^^  for  eicttople»  A#  systeoi  of  the  wortd^  ks  4nrt 
]iMrfwlN>itt«:Q»«riitto#flfe8il  |Mm«F  of  gfavitatioabe^ 
4Mi»toAUbddki»r«H»y  asMiite^  tti«  »  «n  gataUiiiMd 
]MMei|pld>  ka  demooittatMbf  Hiatbemtieal  nmmshifi,  flM 
iIm  MHk  tuid  iNi%  Md  All  the  fktmiB,  mutaaUy  attnet 
cMieft'olbOT>  aad  tfial  fbe  raAllMt  parts  of  matter  is  «Mli 
iM«9'ttfdbp  sev«n'al  altractike  fofces^  which  ave  as  iMf 
qaatttltlefl  of  nurtter,  aAdvvfck^^  at  diffBT«atduitMices/«ie 
lli^itely  «  tke  squares  of  dieir  dkitancts.  In  inrveatl- 
pt^iJM^bie^maBotik^Ptincipia,  Newton  smdo  qm  (rf 
IrisMrtt  aMlytiMl  Mettodof  Flo^ioas^bvl^  ia  eii^plaiMig 
Utfsy^tettiy  bo  kas  followed  tbe^syntbetic  aieibod  of  tb0a»- 
€ieiitiiy  and  dmMM^teA  ihtiSieonna^  geometrieallyv 

l%o  loadlair  doiigvi  of  die  Prk^pta  ib,  iHam  eeitate 
pkmmnnma  (tf  motkm  to  inveatig;ate  the  fof oea  of  Mtaf^, 
and  tten^  iima  Oeso  fofces  io  demoo^troto  ti^  ffiantierltt 
which  oHMt-phiBnametui  are  produced.  The  fonney  i»  tko 
end  towMtb  which  Ae  general  propi^itioiis  in  the  firstand 
second  books  are  ^Hrected;  tfie  fliird  hook  affords  aaest-^ 
aasple  of  the  krtter^  iftfteexpisiiatioA  of  ike  systan  ofAe 
world. 

Hie  laws  of  motion,  whicb  aro  the  foundation  of  tho 
H ewtoidaii  systen,  are  these  three:  1.  Every  body  pense- 
tWBS  in  its  state  of  rest,  or  of  imifonn  motion  in  a  f%hi 
line,  nriless  conpeOed  by  some  force  isvpr^ssed  upon  it  to^ 
change  its  jstate.  3.  The  change  of  motion  is  proportional 
to  the  force  impressed,  and  is  made  in  the  direction  of  tho 
right  Ikie  in  which  that  force  is  kxqpfessed.  3.  To  every 
actiOtt  aa  oqttal  (Mclfott  is  alw«yr  opposed ;  or  th^ 
actions  of  (two  bodies  xapm  eaok  other  are  equals  and  in 
^ontniry  dferectfom^. 

On  liie  grounds  of  thesailawflr,  imd  certain  eoroQaifeisr 
ded«eibie  ftrom  them,  by  the  help  of  geomatrical  principles 
and  reasonings,  Newton,  ift  tke  ^rst^bMik,  demonstrates  itt 
what  maimer  centrlpetat  forces^  maiy  be^fomd ;  what  is  the 
motion  of  bodies  in  ecseiiftrio*coiiio  Metions ;  how,  from 
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grweajbd,  elUptic,  parabcriic,  and  li]q[^^belic  ort^iinajic 
be  found ;  how  the  orbits  are  to  be.fonnd  wb^i  neither  fooos 
is.  given;  how  the  motions  may. be  foqnd  in  given  orbits; 
what  are  the  laws  of  the  rectilineal  ascent  and  descent  of 
bodies;  how  the  orbits  of  bodies. reyolving-  bym«ans^of 
any  centripetal  force  may  be  foond ;  what  is  the  motion  of 
bodies  in  moveable  orbits^  and  what  the,  motion  of  the  op- 
sides;  what  is  the  motion  of  bodies: in: giv^  superficies, 
and  Ihe  reciprocal  motion  of  pendulums;,  what  are  the  mo* 
tions  of  the  bodies  tending  towards  each  other  with  ccoitri- 
petal  forces ;  and  what  the  attractive  forces  of  bodies  sphe- 
rical^ or  not  spherical;  In  the  second  book^  Newton  ti;eats 
of  the  motion  of  bodies  which  are  resisted  in  the  ratio  of 
their  velocities ;  of  the  motion  of  bodies  resisted  in  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  their  velocities ;  of  the  motion  of  bodies 
lesisted  partly  in  the  ratio  of  the  velocities,  and  partly  in  the 
duplicato  of  the  same  ratio ;  of  the  circular  motion  of  bodies 
in  resisting  mediums ;  of  the  density  and  compression  of 
fluids  ;>  of  the  motion  and  resistance  of  pendulums ;  of  the 
motion  of  fluids^  and  the  resistance  made  to  projected  bo-^ 
dies ;  of  motion  propagated  through  fluids.;  and  of  the  cir-: 
cular  motion  of  fluids.  ; 

By  the  propositions  mathematically  demonstrated  in  these. 
books>  chiefly  those  of  the  first  three  sections,  the  author^ 
in  the  third  book>  derives  firom  the  celestial  pA<8nofn6fia,  the 
forces  of  gravitation  with  which  bodies  tend  towards  the 
sun  and  the  several  planets.  He  then  proceeds,  by  other 
propositions,  which  are.  also  maihematical,  to  deduce  fron; 
these  forces  the  motions  of  the  planets,  tiie  comets,  the 
moon,  and  the  tides;  to.  ascertain  the  magnitude  and  form; 
of  the  planets ;  and  to.  explain  the  causey  of  the  precession* 
of  the  equinoxes.. 

To  this  outline  of  the  Principia,  we  sh^ll  add  the  follow-^ 
ing  misceUapeous  observations,  w^ich  may  serve  as  a  spe-: 
cim^n  of  the  optnians  of  Newton :  . 

The  main  business  of  natural  philosophy  is  to  argue  .fromi 
p/uenomena^  without  feigning  Jiypotheses,;  and  to  deduce 
causes  from  eflects  till  we  come  to  .the  very  first  cause,* 
which  certainly  i^  not  mechanical. 

No  more  causes  of  natural  things  ought  to  be  adniitted, 
than  are  known  to  exis^  and  are  sufficient  to  explain  their 
appearances. 
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Therefore  natmal  efiects  of  tihe  same  kind  are  to  be 
^ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  i 

Hiose-properties  of  bodies  which  do  not  admit  of  inten- 
'eion  or  remission^  and  wMch  are  foond  to  belong  to  aU 
bodies  upon  which  experiments  can  be  made,  are  to  be  re^ 
garded  as  properties  common  to  all  bodies. 

It  is  probable^  that  all  Hae  ph<Bnamena  of  natm^e  depend 
upon  certain  forces,  by  which,  from  canses  not  yet  known, 
tbe  particles  of  bodies  are  either  mutually  impelled  to- 
wards each  other,  and  cohere  according  to  regular  figures; 
or  mutually  repel  and  recede  from  each  other. 

Bodies  and  Ught  mutually  act  upon  one  another. 

All  fixed  bodies,  when  heated  beyond  a  certain  degree, 
emit  light,  and  shine,  and  this  emission  is  performed  by  the 
^brating  motion  of  their  parts. 

Fire  is  a  body  heated  so  hot  as  to  emit  light  copiously : 
and  flame  is  a  vapour,  fume,  or  exhalation,  heated  red  hot, 
that  is,  so  hot  as  to  shine. 

The  rays  of  light,  in  falling  upon  the  bottom  of  the  eye; 
•excite  vibrations  in  the  tunica  retina,  which,  being  propa- 
gated along  the  solid  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain, 
cause  the  sense  of  seeing. 

The  heat  of  a  wann  room  is  conveyed  through  a  vacuum 
by  the  vibrations  of  a  much  subtUer  medium  than  air, 
which,  after  the  air  is  drawn  out,  remains  in  the  vacuum; 
It  is  by  the  vibrations  of  this  medium,  that  light  is  refract- 
ed and  reflected,  heat  communicated.  This  medium  is  ex- 
ceedingly more  elastic  and  active,  as  well  as  subtile,  than 
the  air;  it  readily  pervades  all  bodies,  and  is  by  its  elastic 
force  expanded  through  the  heavens.  Its  density  is  greater 
in  free  and  open  space  than  in  compact  bodies,  and  in- 
creases as  it  recedes  from  them.  This  medium,  growing 
denser  and  denser  perpetually  as  it  passes  frcnn  the  celestial 
bodies,  may,  by  its  elastic  force,  cause  the  gravity  of  those 
great  bodies  towards  one  another,  and  of  their  parts  to- 
wards the  bodies.  Vision,  hearing,  and  animal  motion,  may 
be  performed  by  the  vibrations  of  this  subtile  elastic  fluid; 
or  ether. 

The  small  particles  of  bodies  have  certain  powers,  vir- 
tues, or  forces,  by  which  they  act,  at  a  distance,  upon  one 
Another,  for  producing;  a  great  part  of  the  phcmomena  of 
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Mtme ;  08  in  tlie  •ttmctioM  of  gmritf^  nmgoiMfmkf  and 
electricity. 

The  maU^  {NnUcles  of  matter  vu^  cobsre  by  tlie 
strongest  otinciion»,  and  compose  biggtr  pnrticleA  of 
waakcv  ristiie:  wd  many  of  tbese  may  cohere^  and  oom** 
poas  larger  particles,  whose  virtue  is  fitiU  weaker^  and  so  on 
lor  divers  snccessions,  nntil  the  progressions  end  in  the 
triggest  partides,  on  which  the  operations  in'  chs«nisby> 
and  the  oolonrs  of  natural  bodies,  depend,  and  whioh  by 
pobering  compose  bodies  a£  a  sensible  magnitude* 

The  particles  of  different  bodies  cohere  with  dlffar^at  do* 
grees  of  force;  whence  some  are  Tolatile,  easily  rarefying 
wi&  boat,  aad  condensing  with  cold,  whilst  others  are  fixed, 
and  not  separable  without  a  strong  heat,  or  fermentation* 
Those  particles  recede  from  one  another  with  the  greatest 
fot^,  and  are  with  most  difficulty  brought  together,  which, 
upon  contact,  cohere  most  strongly* 

Nature  is  very  conformable  to  herself,  and  very  shnple, 
perft^miog  all  the  great  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by 
the  attraction  of  gravity  which  intercedes  those  bodies^ 
and  almost  all  the  small  ones  of  their  particles,  by  some 
oflier  attractive  and  repelling  powers  which  intercede  tho 
pioiicles. 

The  vis  mmrtim  is  a  passive  principle,  by  whidli  bodien 
persist  in  flieir  motimi  or  rest,  receive  motion  in  proportion 
to  tile  force  impressing  it,  andresistas  much  as  they  ar^ 
insisted*  By  dus  princ^e  alone  there  n^Ver  could  ha^ 
been  any  molion  in  the  world.  Some  other  prindplo  wan 
necessary  for  putting  bodies  into  moticm;  and  now  they  am 
In  motion,  some  other . principle  is  necessary  for  preserving 
tiie  motion  1  for  ftcmi  the  various  composition  of  two  mo^ 
tinns>  ]<  is  very  certain,  that  there  is  not  always  fiie  same 
fuantity  af  motion  in  the  wor|d. 

Since  the  variety  of  motion  which  we  find  in  the  world  19 
alwaya  <i|ecreaBing  through  resistance,  there  is  a  noceanty 
of  re^fuiting  it  by  active  principles,  such  as  are  the  omae 
pf  gravity,  and  of  fermentation,  to  which  almost  all  the  mo*' 
tion  we  meet  with  in  the  world  is  owing. 

it  is  probable,  that  God  in  the  beginning  formod  nuutter 
in  solid,  massy,  hard,  impenetrable,  moTeablo  parttelcs,  of 
sttoh  maes  and  figures,  and  with  snch  other  properties^  and 
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IB  iodi  prOpiHrtton  to  q[Mioev  asBsottcondttced  ta  tii6e»d 
for  which  he  formed  them ;  and  <hat  these  primary  particles 
being  solids,  are  incompand>ly  harder  than  any  porous 
bodies  componnded  of  (hem,  eren  so  very  hard,  as  never 
to  irear,  or  break  in  pieces,  or  be  liidde  to  a  change  in  their 
natlire  and  texture.  It  is  also  probable,  that  the  changes 
of  corporeal  things  consist  only  in  varions  separatiims, 
Und  new  associations  and  motions  of  these  permanent  pav- 
ticle^  protect  by  certain  active  principles,  soch  as  that 
of  gravity,  and  that  which  causes  fermentation  and  flie  co% 
hesion  of  bodies. 

By  (he  help  of  these  piinciides,  all  material  things  seem 
to  have  be^i  composed  of  (he  hard  and  solid  particles 
abovementioned,  varionsly  associated  in  the  first  creatioa 
by  the  counsel  otan  intelligent  Agent ;  for  it  became  him 
who  created  them  to  set  them  in  order;  and  it  is  unplulo- 
$Ophieal  to  seek  for  any  otho:  origin  of  the  world,  or  to 
pretend  that  it  might  arise  out  of  a  chaos,  by  the  mere  laws 
of  nature;  though  being  once  formed  it  may  continiie  by 
those  laws  for  many  ages.  For  while  comets  move  in 
v^  eccentric  orbs,  in  all  manner  of  positions,  blind  fate 
could  never  make  all  the  planets  move  one  and  the  same 
way  in  orbs  concentric,  some  inconsiderable  irregularities 
excepted,  which  may  have  arisen  from  (he  mutual  actions 
of  C0B»ets  and  planets  upon  one  another,  and  which  will 
be  apt  to  increase,  till  this  system  wants  a  reformatiiiiL 
Such  a  wond^ul  umformity  in  the  planetary  system  most 
be  allowed  the  effect  of  choice.  And  so  must  die  umfor- 
mity in  the  bodies  of  animate.  Was  the  eye  omtrived 
without  skill  in  optics,  or  the  ear,  without  knowledge  of 
sounds  ?--The  first  contrivance  of  (hose  very  artifidai  parts 
of  animals,  the  various  organs  of  sense  and  motion,  and 
the  instinct  of  brutes  and  insects,  can  be  the  effect  oi  no- 
thing else  than  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  a  powerful  ever- 
living  Agent,  who,  being  in  all  places,  is  more  able  by  his 
will  to  move  the  bodies  within  his  boundless  uniform  sen- 
sorium,  and  thereby  to  form  and  reform  the  parts  of  the 
universe,  than  we  are  by  our  will  to  move  the  parts  of  our 
own  bo<Ues.  And  yet  we  are  not  to  consider  the  world  as 
the  body  of  God,  or  the  several  parts 'thereof  as  the  parts 
of  God ;  be  is  an  uniform  being,  void  of  organs,  members. 
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or  parts,  and  they  are  bis  creatares,  subordinate  to  him^ 
and  subservient  to  his  \¥ill.  God  has  no  need  of  organs; 
he.being  every  where  present  to  the  things  themselves. 

It  appears  from  phisnomena,  that  ithere  is  a  Being  in- 
corporeal, living,  intelligent,  omnipresent,  who,  in  infinite 
.space,  as  it  were  in  his  sensory,  sees^  the  things  themselves 
intimately,  and  thoroughly  perceives  them,  and  compre^ 
beads  them  wholly  by  their  immediate  presence  to  himself. 

This  most  beautiful  system  of  the  sun,  planets,  and 
c<Miiets,  could  only  arise  from  the  coimsel  and  dominion 
of  an  intelligent  and  powerful  Being.  And  if  the  fixed 
fitars  be  centres  of  similar  systems,  these  being  all  formed 
by  like  wisdom,  must  be  subject  to  the  dominion  of  one : 
especially  since  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  all  systems  mutually 
^ve  and  receive  light 

God  governs  all  things,  not  as  the  soul  of  the  world, 
but  as  the  Lord  of  the  universe.  The  Supreme  Deity  is 
«n  eternal,  infinite,  and  absolutely  perfect  being,  omnipo- 
tent and  omniscient;  that  is,  his  duration  extends  from 
eternity  to  eternity,  and  his  presence  from  infinity,  to  infi- 
nity; he  governs  all  things,  and  knows  all  things  which 
exist,  or  can  be  known.  He  is  not  eternity  or  infinity, 
but  eternal  and  infinite :  he  is  not  duration  or  space,  but 
be  endures,  and  is  present ;  he  endures  for  ever,  and  is 
pres^it  every  where.  Since  every  portion  of  space  is 
always,  and  every  indivisible  moment  of  duration  is  every 
where,  certainly  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  all  things  camiot 
be  never  or  no  where.  God  is  omnipresent,  not  virtually 
only,  but  substantially,  for  power  cannot  subsist  wiflioat 
fiubstance.  In  him  all  things  are  contained  and  move,  but 
without  reciprocal  affection :  God  is  not  affected  by  the 
moticm  of  bodies,  nor  do  bodies  suffer  resistance  from  the 
omnipresence  of  God. 

It  is  universally  allowed,  tibat  God  exists  necessarily ; 
and  by  the  same  necessity  he  exists  always  and  every 
where.  Whence  he  is  throughout  similar,  all  eye,  all  ear, 
alt  brain,  all  arm,  all  power  of  perceiving,  understanding, 
and  acting ;  but  in  a  manner  not  at  all  human ;  in  a  man- 
ner not  at  all  corporeal ;  in  a  manner  to  us  altogether  un- 
JMiown.    As  a  blind  man  has  no  idea  of  colours,  so  we  have 
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no  idea  of  the  maimer  in  ivhich  the  Most  Wise  God  per- 
ceives and  understands  all  things.  He  is  entirely  without 
body  and  bodily  form^  and  therefore  can  neither  be  seen, 
nor  heard,  nor  touched;  nor  ought  he  to  be  worshipped 
imder  any  corporeal  representation.  We  have  ideas  of  hi^ 
attributes,  but  what  the  substance  of  any  thing  is  we  are^ 
wholly  ignorant.  We  see  oidy  the  figures  and  colours  of 
bodies ;  we  hear  only  sounds;  we  touch  only  external  su- 
perficies ;  we  smeU  only  odours;  we  taste  only  savours:' of 
their  internal  substances  we  have  no  knowledge  by  any 
sense,  or  by  any  reflex  act  of  the  mind':  much  less  havo' 
we  any  idea  of  the  substance  of  God.  We  know  him  only 
by  his  properties  and  attributes,  by  the  most  wise  and  ex- 
cellent structure  of  things,  and  by  final  causes :  and  we 
reverence  and  worship  him  on  account  of  his  dominion* 
A  Crod  without  dominion,  providence,  and  design,  is  no- 
thing else  but  Fate  and  Nature. 

Many  learned  mathematicians,  and  celebrated  writers, 
have  attempted  to  illustrate  and  explain  different  parts  of 
the  writings  of  Newton :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
have  ventured  to  call  in  question  the  ground  of  his  philo- 
sophy. 

.  It  has  been  objected,  that  Attraction,  the  first  principle 
in  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  is  in  reality  one  of  those 
occult  qualities  which  Newton  professes  to  reject  But  to 
this  it  is  satisfactorily  replied,  that  the  power  of  gravity 
is  not  an  unknown  cause,  since  its  existence  is  proved 
from  the  pkanomena.  Hie  Newtonian  philosophy  doe» 
not  require,  that  the  cause  of  gravitation  should  be  ex- 
plained. It  merely  assumes  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that 
bodies  gravitate  towards  each  other  according  to  a  known 
law,  and,  by  the  help  of  geometrical  reasoning,  deduces 
from  this  fact  certain  conclusions.  Newton  himself  gives 
this  explanation  of  the  use  which  is  made  in  his  philosophy 
of  the  principle  of  gravitation,  and  expressly  asserts,  that 
it  is  enough  for  him  that  gravity  really  exists,  though  its 
cause  be  not  certainly  known.  ^'  I  use  the  word  Attrac* 
tion,'*  says  he  **  for  any  endeavour  of  bodies  to  approach 
each  other,  whether  that  endeavour  arises  from  the  action 
of  bodies  mutually  seeking  each  othef ,  or  mutually  agitat- 
ing each  other  by  spirits  emitted,  or  whether  it  arises  from 
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(he  actkm  ef  tiie  ether,  cor  air,  or  any  other  medivm  utat* 
soever,  corporeal  or  faicorporeal,  in  any  manner  impellBig 
bodies  ioating  therein  towards  eadi  irther.  In  the  samq 
general  sense  I  nse  ike  word  Impnlse,  not  ccmsidaing  tte 
q^ecies  and  physical  qualities  of  forces,  bnt  their  matfie* 
matical  quantities  and  pn^portions,  ccHiseqnent  npon  any 
condition  snpposed :,  tb^,  in  phyi|icS|  we  conpare  thesa 
proportions  with  (he  pluBnomena  of  nattnre^  that  we  may 
know  what  conditions  of  those  forces  answer  to  the  sereral 
kinds  of  attractive  bodies/'  In  fine^  no  words  can  be  more 
explicit  than  those  in  which  Newton  disclaims  aU  reliance 
upon  hypothetical  principles,  or  occnlt  qualities,  and  makea 
experience  the  only  foundation  of  his  phfloso|dby. 

but  we  are  stepping  beyond  the  province  of  tbe  histo^ 
riam  Tbe  cursory  view  we  have  taken  of  the  doctrine  of 
Newton,  and  of  what  was  done  by  his  predecessors  in  ex* 
perimental  philosophy  to  improve  the  knowledge  of  notore^ 
may  su^ce  to  shew  the  vast  extent  and  impcnrtance  of  this 
braAcb  of  philosophy,  and  to  induce  the  reader  to  iamllft 
iwhat  discoveries  have  been  made,  in  tbe  boundless  0^)00 
qf  nature,  since  the  days  of  Newton;  and  further  Dkua 
this  it  is  not  our  business  to  proceed;  for  we  undertodiL 
not  to  delineate  minutely  the  several  regions  of  philosophj^ 
\l^U>dwif  9^  general  map  Qi  ibid  philom)pbk^ 
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APPENDIX. 


HINTS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    MODERN    STATE   OF 
PHILOSOPHY  IN  ASIA. 


1  HE  inhabitants  of  Asia  are,  in  genial,  with  respect  to 
religion,  either  Mahometans  or  Pagans.  Many  traces  of 
opini(ms,  formerly  received  from  the  Saracens,  are  to  be 
found  among  the  Persian  and  Indian  Mahometans,  lliere 
are  still  remaining  in  Persia  writings  of  Greek  and  Latin 
philosophers,  translated  into  the  Persian  language.^  The 
ancient  Oriental  doctrines  are  tanght  among  the  Snsians> 
who  assert,  that  the  nniverse  is  produced  from  the  sub- 
stance of  Deity,  and  make  Gk>d  the  material  and  formd 
cauie  of  all  things,  and  creation  and  destruction  the  ex- 
pansion and  retraction  of  his  substance :  a  doctrine  mote 
similar  to  the  philosophy  ^f  Zoroaster,  than  to  the  theo- 
logj  of  Mahomet.^ 

Of  the  Tartan,  those  who  border  upon  the  Turidrii  em- 
pire are  Mahometans ;  the  religion  of  those  who  inhabit 
flie  more  remote  regions  is  unknown.  Their  priests  are 
called  Lamce,  and  their  high  priest,  Dalai  Lama.  They 
belieye  their  Great  Lama  to  be  immortal ;  and  some  as<- 
sert,  that  he  is  the  great  philosopher  Foe  returned  to  life. 

>  Chardiii*t  IHtols,  P.  iii.  p,  108. 

'  Bernter  Saite  des  Memoires  tar  TEiiip.  de  Mogoal,  p.  903,  S. 
Bayle  ttfct  t  iv.  p.  254.  Art  Sptnosa.    Bamet  Archieol.  A  pp. 
VOL.  II.  4c 
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T&id  philosopher  is,  through  ahnost  all  Asia,  said  lt#  hove 
frequently  appeared  among  men.  It  is  probable,  tbat 'bis 
A^trines  penetrated  into  Tartary.*  -  * 

'  Through  the  extensive  regions  of  Indid,  the  grossegf 
superstition  and  ignorance  prevail.  From  comparing  the 
theological  tenets  of  different  Indian  nations  it  appears, 
that  they  commonly  embrace  tlie  emanative  system,  which 
supposes  innumenJ[)le  HI  vine  Katures  pc^H^eeding  from 
the  fountiiin  of  Deity,  and  presidbig  over  d'fferent  parts  of 
the  universe.  This  doctrine  was  x>roha^)ly  disseminated  by 
some  ancient  impostor,  wha  pietended  to  be  himself  a 
Divine  emanation  of  this  kind,  and  whom  his  superstitious 
fbllowers  have  worshipped  as  a  divinity.^ 

tf  Ae  actoHnrt  given  of  Bmddas^  the  celebrated  lo^iia 
philosopher,  be  compared  with  what  is  saiid  by  &e  modern 
inhabitants  of  Siam  concerning  Somonacodum,  and  by  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  of  X.ekiaSy  who  after  his  deatli  was 
called  Foe,  or  Fotoki,  little  doubt  will  remain,  that  these 
ore  only  different  names  of  tlie  same  philos^^er,  who  fiw* 
cfaiated  the  ^liole  northern  and  eastern  re^on  of  Asia, 
OS  wett  as  part  of  the  southern,  with  his  Pantheistic  doo* 
trine.  It  is  probable  that  he  lived  about  she  hundred  yean 
befbre  Christ.  Tliere  is  little  doubt,  that  he  fiist  appealed 
fai  (he  southern  part  of  India,  among  the  nations  situailc  on 
tfie  borders  of  tiie  Indian  Ocean,  and  tfience  dissemhiated 
his  philosophy,  by  means  of  his  disciples,  ta  all  India.  It 
Is  related,  that  he  spent  twelve  years  in  solitude,  where  be 
was  instructed  by  the  Tbfopom,  called  by  the  anciente 
MylohH,  that  is.  Sylvan  Hermits;  and  that,  in  Mis  Alrtiett 
year,  he  devoted  himself  to  contemplation,  and  attained  to 
the  hituitive  knowledge  of  the^rst  principles  of  all  things, 
from  which  time  he  took  the  name  of  Foe,  which  signifies 
mnnefhinff  more  Hum  human.  His  mystical  phiIoik>pby  he 
is  said  to  have  delivered  to  innumerable  disciples,  under 
the  veil  of  aHegory.  l%e  Japanese  add,  ttat  in  Mb  c(ni» 
templations,  during  which  hi«  body  remained  tuunoved; 
and  his  senses  unaffected  by  any  external  object,  he  re- 

*  Moshem.  Hist  Ecol.  Tartar.    DohaJde  Hist  Chin.  t.  W.  p.  407. 

«  CoDf.  Looke  Ess.  t.  i.  o.  iii.  $  16.  La  ^n^  Chtkti  lad.  1.  vk  |^645. 
LoidMre  Itin.  Siam.  t  li.  f.  305.  Bagple,  Aft  2lagg«rJN«t  IK  <Bkt^ 
Arch.  p.  648,    Unr.  Hist  d^SfamoM.  'il 
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OTiv%d]MvfanTet«IattoM»  wiiieb  he  cMmtiiiiiciAed  to  Irip 
disciples,^ 

Bo^fec,  or  X^ias,  ie  his  «x0<bit€  doctrme^  taugbt 
tiM  difference  feefeween  good  »id.  eTil,  the  immoitiditT^of 
Hm  souls  of  m«i  aad  hmtes ;  di^erart  degrees  of  rewards 
mid  punishments  in  a  futore  world ;  and  the  final  ad^vaoeo* 
nent  of  the  wicked^  after  vanows  migrationSy  to  the  babitii* 
tions  Af  t^e  blessed.  Amidas^  who>  aocordittgf  to  the  CM- 
nese^is  Xelias  hknself,  presides  In  these  haibitatioRS^  acwi 
is  tfie  i^efUator  through  whose  iatereessioH  bad  men  obtaa 
a  mifigatton  of  theur  pnnish^nent.  These  dogmais  are  €<vi- 
tafeed  in  an  ancient  book  called  Kio^  which  all  fte  Indian 
beyond  the  Ganges,  whd  feHow  the  doctrine  of  Xdkia% 
receive  as  sacred,  and  which  is  iHnstrated  by  iimumerabla 
oomrAentaries.^ 

Verj'  <?'jTerent  was  the  doctrine  which  Xekias  at  the 
close  of  his  life  delivered  to  his  esoteric  disciples.  Hf 
instructed  the3?i,  that  Vacuum,  or  Void,  is  the  principle 
aad  end  of  all  twangs,  simple,  infinite,  eternal,  but  dcstir 
tote  of  pi>wer,  i^^ielligeiice,  or  any  other  similar  attribute; 
and  that  to  ho  lft«  this  ]^riMi|ile,  byextiiigntshiagallpasr 
inbpn/aiid.AfieetioMy  «nd  retnainii:^  ahsorbod  ia  tiie  imaf^ 
pmfovfiid  or»hteinpbilioB^  udthont  any  exetds^  of  tho  IM^ 
«ooii^$  fiftcuUy,  is  the  perfection  of  happiness.  The  Mgf$ 
prinotpleia  i^  system  cannot  be  pure  nihiUty^  which  a4* 
laits  of  DO  pm^perties;  pDohably,  it  is  Fust  ilatter»  nritte 
md  Taciable  qualities,  whence  aU  things  are  su^ioaed  tk^ 
ttose,  which  is  not  to  be  x^enteiFed  by  the  semes,,  but  eoiir 
t^mplirtrd  as  the  latent  Divinity,  infinitely  distent  ficom-tlip 
nature  of  idsible  thisigs,  yet  the  origin  of  alLaubstanoea. 
The  emanalions  fiom  this  tiMoitam  became,  mthopopolsr 
thoelogy,4A!Jects  of  the  grossest  superstition  asud  idolatry.^ 
Itie  doctrine  of  Foe,  or  Xekias,  was  eadnraeed  by  iar 
aomeraUe  disciples.  Among  theaey  one  of  his  most  enir 
neat  sneoessosswas  Tamo,  aChinese,  who  wtassooBtirej^ 
devoted  to  contemplative  enthusiasm,  that  he  spent  nine 

A  LaCpoee  Cliristmiiism.  Ind.  1.  ifi.  Ba^lo  Diet  Ait.  firaobaiaiis. 
SomiQonao.  Kempfer.  llHtt  Ja{K  1. 1.  p.  56.  t.  H.  p.  00. 

A  K«mi>fer.  AmoM.  in  Add.  ad  Reg^er.  Hn.  Oeut  «^  e.  p.  6^.  Coup- 
M.  JDi8».^.*ad^€eiifee;  p. ^ .     Ac«a  Erod.  1688.  p.  S57. 

'  La  Crosse,  I.  e.  p.  860.    Kempfer^.Coiiplet*  1.  o. 
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ii^fjlf  j^fifi  profon^d  i9Adi^tH»ir»  iwi.^lBfi.Qmlfcfe 

,,P)I9  ^rai^  ^asai^rt  thfLt.  Xekias  bad  neithar,  fatb^r  m* 
mother.  NoJJadi^  9iPS  pl?^ui|s*  the  hwopvc  of  Msk  WMlf 
J^^ie^.  Ito  hayi^  bfeen^ fi>reigpar  4?op aww MightKHor- 
im^nt^tii^^  ^pwftry*  .  Aa  h^.first^yp^m^'Ma  philomr 
]i|bf{t  i^  the.ap.iitl^iW  part  of  ^4ia,  it  is  pc44>^^  tti^dto 
was  a  Lybian,  who  had  been  instructed  iu  Jb^  VjBSRft^M 
x^tff^,  fmd  who  fetd^d  in  India  with,  nofffi  IBgjjft^ 
^Wf''  Jt  janot  jmprobable^  that  at  the  tini#  irhwiCaiai 
i>K^  ^oiujopr^  ,%7P<«  4Ad  dispersed ^Omost.tli^  lifM^ 
i^i^p^  ^  unppstor  passed  oyer  into  Indian  andt .  9rw% 
gf^^pfi;  jhjs.doc^rin^  among  an  ignorant  a|4  sapepstUi<^M 
PjPP^)^^  ^.caiae  i»n  objiegt  of  nniversal  Vj^i^atiraf  >  j  n^r* 

y  ill  ft  i»  1  ■, .      ''  ■    •  • ' 
■  -u;  v«.   I>  ■■••■  »    ■-■  ■' 

**■»!?  »M^>'';>  ■»    '*  •    i' 
*id  /•'"(■^  ■'    '•       '  ' 

;.\jQ^^«0PMsi4tf  C9r6(W9lcfe'>wdJMflAati  tfaetAradkf 
iq|ifHiSyi:Qr  AiffimiMy  at  .peculiar  isaoe^  who'ikmtitiOCaiairibe 
4fiifc^ ,fgr^ the tbMlogiraa  and  pbil#8QplMsof  ibe ctNob- 
^1^..,,  'Pief,  rpsemble^  in  mmy  povtfculaira^  Aei'ttBG 
^9rM^^  ^  Egypt.  It  is.  pv€baUe<  Aat ilhd » 
rflfic^y^  t)i^iir,inftjj(^itums  ^£rom  the  Egyptlam,  at  the  ^ 
y^^J^gyflL.^Wie  imdar  the  pM^ei  af  Otmeey  espedially 
j^jlj^^f^TPf^  JaiW^^K^  of  this  laco .aJ^oiimds fwitti^GreriL 
words.  These  Indian  priests  claim^  the  sale  cbatfgBl  of 
f^^l^g^n^  the  Jaw  of  wbicii  is  contained  in  a  saci«d.ibtiok 
cf^lHl.  ti^  y^da,  which  no  laic  is  permitled  4o  toodL^r.^  >  I 
,,..4^iW  ihe  Malabar^  is  a  singular  sect  oCJBramuuica 
^^jPP)if<9yc^tici(l,  wbcii  Jka^jng  and^aU  idolatroaa  worship 
give  themselves  up  entirely  to  the  most  rigorous  mortifio»- 
tion,  affect^enthnsiastic  ecstacy  and  quietism^  and  hope  to 

'■Of  <v  ',.;/.:  ■"  '  .  '  •  '-'  ••  •'* 

*  Mipor^Qi  pbs.  iv  ^uveact  Ecror.  de  Rabos  Sin.  ^  146.  Keiipfer. 
Siio.Xo.  vtniy.  Hiit  v.  xxi.  §  96fiy  p.  687.  mi.'  Sealer.  Pr^^^Ulrfii 
HiitT.xxiii.    Quyon  Hist  des  Ii»4.  Or.  Pun.  1744.    ...  « 

*  La  Crose  Hiit  €hrut.  Ind.  vl  Roger.  Jan.  Nat  ad  Gentil.  Zie- 
genbalg.  et  Soc.  MiMion.  relat  Malab.  Burnet  AroluBot.  p.  641.  Ba^. 
Brachnu    Fabr.  Disik  de  Brachm.  Syllog.  Opusc,  p.  S33. 
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sion^  and  remaining,  as  long  as  possible,  in  a  ^te  o^ j^^ir- 
fe«t'teielotion  both  of  body  and  hifnd.  (Kbet  sectt' tip- 
ptoMb>  in  different  degrees,  toward^  Atheiini.  '  '*/ 

t>19ie  M«lat>a»  ba^e  some  practlclil  knoWle^6  of  Histthi- 
nemyi  .^v^ioh  they  appear  to  haVe  derived  fifom  the 'Sg^ 
tA^;  hs  they  call  the  signs  of  the  sK^ac  hf  Ae  and^ 
Bg^ttan names.^ '  ;  .  -w/ 

i>'The  sfabslttnce  of  the  Malabaric  ttieolbgy  isf-^that'<H^ 
Siss^ee'  of  Essences,  or  the  SnpYeme  Infinite  Snb^tdhd^: 
Wacnts  fl^ore,  and  cannot  Ve  comprehended  or  moVed'l 
Attt^ttfiHs  all  things ;  possessesrthe  highe^  wisdoin;  tiiit^, 
immle^gt^,  ami  pitiity;  is  infinitely  good  and  liierdM^ 
creates  atldM^p<>fts'aH  things;  Wnd  desired 'tfieliap^lne^ 
of  man,  which  will  be  attained  if  this  Great  Being  be  troly 
loved  and  revered ;  that  he  cannot  be  represented  by  any 
image,  and  his  attribmtes  alone  can  be  repressed;  that  he 
is  only  to  be  contemplated  in  a  state  of  entire  abstraction 
and  tranqnillity  of  mind ;  and  cannot  be  worshipi>ed^  bat 
through  the  medium  of  inferior  divinities ;  that  in  creating 
tkaii^brid,  God  sefiaJrated  the  active  and  pfei^V6>'vlHAe8 
whkihlhadhithartafeinained  adisorbed  within  Idmsdfrtiittt 
lh»«two  prinoqdesy  ncktvm,  the  masculine  ot  adJNrd  tiik 
iM(,>and  I^aeUUy  the  feminine  or  passive  viktcte,  WereiHi 
IpBOilStofi^tiid  other  subordinate  gods;  thatt  thef  Si6tdij'^df 
bffute*  land  men  harve  the  same  origin,  and  after  b^^  cdil^ 
ftlnd»  iivkonebodyf^r  a  time,  pass  intb  anbfhe^v  Wd^<Hat^> 
teiii4ooait^f  tiMiv  cMtmon  origin,  it  is  uhlawfhl  fot  m^ 
toUttdnfieriorammals.^  '  '  ' 

;JoOnidM>  and  many  other  tenets  held  by  the  Maiabhria^ 
IndiailBy  evidentty  coincide  with  the  ancient  Oriental  ddc^ 
tariile  of  emanatton.  Hie  morality  which  sprung '^m 
AiS'Sovee  is  deeply* tinctoredwit^  fitnatioism  &nd  elithtt- 
magm^^    -  i  •■  - .  ■.      •     ;«  -.ly. 

■«  Lettres  Curiemes  et  Edifiantes.  Rec.  x.  ReL  Miss,  t  i,  p.  200, 10J23. 
. ,  A  La  CroBB,  p,  6S6-^-«ll*  Roger,  p.  2^.  28d.  &c.  Relat  Mite.  n. 
.a^eOtk  996.  Am;.    Bsniet  Ansh.>App.  T   .^ 

^*  Barthrouherri  StUtehiim  BnunaiM. 
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.ii;od '/Vdil  <'t '.:'  :  ^ '   '''•''•'in.'"    ^ '"'  '''«  >  »i<iMi>.-M     .Lr  'mv, 
FoHi  was^ma  of  Hm  6mt  ngtd  mmA  4»feta«lciliegUM 

irtMtflils  0ti9  pMMrwd  in  Ghin^  is  aaciibed  to  FUii;'lHdi 
it  lit  written  in  hieroglypliics ;  and  no  one  has  been  ttUditei 
gtvan  gfttiftfaftQiy  ^ptottAtwii  of  itg  coptentB,    Uemoflt 
fffoiitikh  f^w^i^^  tiiatiftwasi 

ef)  4q.  tamijl^  (iMk  act  of  aimoration.    Sot  eiti  siuudssi^ 
ft^xota  oanjfid  Jfonrard  ttie  woik  af  cinrJliiaEtioa,  p^^'^'^^ 
iMdor  bf  waw$v  af  iwml  atte^omB,  fables^  aad 
I^I««^ntChina(M  wwdom  ja  contained  m  inm 
q^qt¥H^  c^U^l  {^it'fii,  f'T^t  Fm  JBooka,"  and  Ami^i 
''ThafVwif  Aaoka;''  ivtuaK  )>aildostiia*€Mgant]oalJbMMA! 
ol  CS^iiOwtwn  lawa,.  ptaoapta^  pwmtm^  iafinmr$i«f  pmaaa^ 
494  ijSi^jlatfA  itf  citea  ay»d  ^saraaioiiiaa.    Tbeaa  ha^ta-haartt 
€0|ypimHpd  ^Vm.hy  Caofoci«a>  JMaaaciw^  and  otiKf  pfeib«» 
l<|(P(Biptwya>P     .  ,    .  ,  ,.  .1  [„i 

;,.T<^;^i^j^  pf^4^Crtiia  Chiitaaa  pUloso^y  ncaaaiMj 
9iifq^Ty  im  wUi^  it  aawwd  a.  momaitifiaMd  fuoBii^  aatdwi 
^,i^ .^ifaa^fiNr  ilaa^ZVm, uto  flosurudiiad;Bi&  ImdMLi 
3rfffu^;^P9e!<?tmfit  Jfedativoiad  many  wb^M  fmc^gt^, 
o^fifififlfiiitSh  <«m4  oUMieigraat^nflMinliy  bafli  aniangitiiil 
C^^a^fand^apyn^se.  .  ...         .  ,.t      •  .m,,,  ---rtfrv 

^^^Pte  «(9at,  p(4#b9^M  aniqiapt.ip^^         af./QiiMriHb 
C!tMi:/i^cu,  or  Coff/ifcuif.    He  waa  tern  cf  an^^pttptoimiai 
fafft%^,jf^<;^,K^4g?ipf  fee  epiparor  Im^imil^4^im4f9d 
w4^Wte  y«W  •pii^fpne;<;!hJ»at..  ,^  .fiftaaHiyams.Tpfaga^ffcfti 
^^tWQ^  th(^al#4y4(>£rtba>ai¥:iant  laanam  atf  Jm  aanplfjrU) 
ai^cjiiipiiofeied^aaflh  \ai>canay>n  (faadoia^  tfiat  jha  waa  mifcf 
a4iffl»cndtotliij&afi|aeofwinialiya£s^atek    F;indaigjrillii«.i 
endeavours  to  reform  the  corrupt  manners  of  the  comi^iii* 
etfectiial^  he  retired  from  his  public  station,  and  inst^^ffsd^ 
a  f^OfA,  ill  ivjikh  he  is  said  lia  haiwhad  aewral  Aaai^and 
j^.n      ^v    .    .  ,*i  ,  ., .      .   ,  .    ■   ..      ^         "I  f'^fff 

.^^OHqneit.  Tab.tChjN»u.  Siiw  » &er(ii«  ^  Flin.'Sltk    I:<eHNt.A^(aiK> 
Yem^OgiWK.Theodio..  KieimMKL  SciagrapH.  1%9.  Bfa.    BpixtMi  44' A^ 
liter.  Sin.    Balfinger  Specim.  Doct  Yet  Sin.   Grap;  de  TheMJIIiaJ  /  Kmh 
Ytijett.  d4  Begno  fiii.  5  AtnMid.  et  Min^pelL  Obsem  ad  BttorB0>Jviida(lii 
deReb.  Sin.  j      }>.     01 C 
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diAcipleSy  to  whom  he  tangbt  ai»ofdyi>  the  art  oCreawmteg^ 
9iid  the  principles  •fpcdicy.  i  ^is  life  ift  said  t»  hare  been, 
ia  every  reiqpeci,  worthy  of  Ae  character  oCa  philaeepher. 

IU^Ii9(idtd«li6ageofMveQfy-41»to^^    '  "         '  ^ 

it  Bjp  hii»  sage  comMlsi  his  n^otal  doetkiBfe;  aid^hie  eseiK' 
plary  coBdnety  he  obtaiBbdattitamotiaiiiame  feta  the  re*' 
iNm^of  lue  eowtry.  After  his  death,  his  uMie  iMs  held 
iMbelD^hoetYeaerattoii;  andhis  doettine  is  sttH  regayded^' 
tlmetig  <he  Chinege,  as  the  baaia  of  all  moral  and  pofiticaK 
ipvlsdom.  «  Hia  femily  eiQoya  by  iaheritanee  the  bonoura'blei 
tifle  and  office  of  Mondariiis;  uid  religious  htaours  are 
paid'lo  hia  menory.  It  ia^  aevertheleaa,  asserted  by  tb6( 
aiiasioQaiies  of  ike  Franoiscaa  and  Domiiucaa  oi^ders,  thWif 
eenfacivis  waa  eiifaer  wholly  unaoqnainted  witb^  or  pnr-L 
9Wdy  ueg^cted/  die  doctnbici  of  a  future  Itft,  and  IhMi'iri 
hia  mdral  system  he* ^^aid  Utile  regard  to  rdigiott.^'  ^  *  " 
c.^Goi)fiaciiis  was  IbUowed.  by  Memtho,  or  Mimeht$,  V9b^ 
floorished  abeM  three  htuidred  yeara  before  OhMM^'ioDid 
oMir  iphilosophets,  who  wrote  b6oks  of  p^jiolar  and  ttM^ 
M  Itaming.  But  in  the  third  age  after  ConfiiciuSj  flMr  ^feu^' 
petut  CUb-hoam-ti,  or  Chittg,  ordetied  all  philosbiphieal 
bMkt  to  be  bfitned^  and  inflicted  death  npofi  ibahy  pMhP 
sbj^ra.  A  fitw  remains  of  Ghinfese  wiadiniw^;  hibtv^ 
eMtr;  preserTed^  and>  in  the  mdre  enMgfatenidd  d^nalsty  of' 
Hail,  were  brought  to  light  The  destrtictfon  of  andiddC 
writings  under  Chi-hoamrti,  renders  ttll  €SliiJiesi&  recdMis^ 
d«Kditfiil/which  areof  eadier  date  than  two  hundi^ed  yfeilrs 
belbie  Catfist««  - 

HM^flmd  period  of  the  andent  Chinese  philosophy  cbtii'- ' 
mebc^es  from  the  time  when  the  doctrines  of  Fcie,  alread j^ 
dispersed  flmmgh  Indm^  passed  over  to  China.    This  Umh  * 
peia»d  about  sixty  years  after  tiie  birth  of  Christ,  whetk  tne 
idod  F5e,  under  wfatdi  the  memory  of  Xekias  is  wctslAj^i ' 

^  Couplet.  Diss.  pr.  ad  Confac.    Sw  Bayer.  Mas.  Sin.  t.  ii.  p.  214!  ^. 
KAihpfcr.tii.I.SI1.c.6.i).e7.  .  «» 

ii^Sptel.  do  R«b«a.  Ik.  ISn.  p.  SI.  MO.    Ep.  LeiboHt.  y.  ii.  p.  te8. 
Boddeua  4e  Supentit  de  Mort  apod  Sin.  Anal.  Phik  p.  987,     Hiat 
Ceftto^^ines.  CoL  1700.    Ant  de  S.  Maria,  t.  ii.    £p^  Lelbn^  p.  ft76. 
AriioUL  Prax.  Mor.  itmwA.  i.  3, 6.  7.    LeibiMts.  Prsef.  nomi.  Sin.'  •  €1^  / 
ridflyl^PfaiL'4(Jii.$74  i-'     ■  ■        '      - i  •  •[<  ^   ....„imI     .-u^^.v.tif 

fttfiGi«^B8Tii.M]lienni&«ia.«Ii|»i.l«'4a.^.iiw<U  iflBtnSiiU  ia>rU'p^/ 
940.    Spisel.  I.  c.  pw  40.  'U^^d  >>f  ih 
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f^,  WW  bfoaght  WBumg  Hib  CUnese.  TUs 
«tittra  WM  T4MWnpamed  witfi  dooWncs  of  mifomlUf, 
wMi  myilimi  preceptor  ifi^iich  mcalcatod  ftaatical  qioMMi 
«g  the  (mly  way  to  perfiDCtioii.  TMs  ftnaliciiai  of  FSt 
pyerqyfftd  (Im  wfaole  ooantiy  like  a  ddnge,  and  coiitiniies 
to  this  day.  la  tbe  tturd  centary,  a  peculiar  sect  arooe, 
who  gave  themselveg  up  entirely  to  the  coatemplatioa  of 
ttie  Fir^t  Priadide  of  Nature^  and  who  fhowht,  ifaat  the 
nearer  fliey  approached  to  the  perfect  inaction  of  inani- 
mate bodies^  the  more  they  resembled  the  Deity .^ 

About  the  tenth  century^  two  philosophers/  Chein-Cm 
and  CUdmd,  appeared,  who  introdnced  metaphysical  doc- 
trines nearly  resembling  those  of  the  Stoics ;  wh^ioe  a  new 
sect  arose,  called  Jn-Kiao,  or  the  Sect  of  the  Learned.^ 

This  was  tibe  state  of  the  Chinese  philosophy  when  the 
Jesuit  missionaiies,  French  mafliematicians,  and  other 
Buropeans,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  visited  Qiina^  and 
lor  a  long  time  obtained  much  attention  and  respect  The 
emperor  Kam-hy  encouraged  the  study  of  European  lead- 
ing, particularly  mathanatics,  anatomy,  medicine,  and  as- 
tronomy. He  himself,  for  several  months,  received  daily 
instruction  hi  astronomy  from  the  mathematician  Veibiest. 
European  pUlosophers  had  free  access  to  his  empire  and 
court.  But  since  his  time  litfle  indulgence  has  been  shewn 
to  Christian  travellers.^ 

The  obsaurity  of  the  ancient  Chinese  books,  the  duhioas 
credit  of  the  reports  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  imperfect  acquaintance  of  Enrepeam 
with  th^  Chinese  language  and  writings,  render  it  difficuH 
to  ascertain  the  present  state  of  opinions  in  CUna.  llieir 
notion  of  Deity  has  been  a  subject  of  much  diqpute. 
Some  assert  that  their  Xang-ti  signifies  a  Supreme  Cieafcw 
and  Ruler  of  the  world;  others  ascribe  to  the  Chinese  a 
system  of  nature  nearly  approaching  to  Atheism ;  whilst 
others  maintain  their  doctrine  to  be,  that  there  is  in  the 
visible  heavens  a  living  and  powerful  nature,  like  the  soul 
in  the  body,  who  has  produced  other  ^secondary  divinities, 
the  rulers  of  the  world,  through  whom  the  Supreme  Deitgr 

>T  Coaplet  1.  c.  MinorelM,  p.  147. 
**  Lfeibn.  ep^  ad  Remoiid.  Bp.  t  u. 
»  LeibiL  noviss.  Stnica.      DeoUccoIles  Lctlres  odifiuitos  Rea  17. 33^ 
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iitobewndrifped.  Leikmte  is  •£  oyiiiMi  Ihttt  <ki  li  «C 
tt»  OniMw  ia  die  cbaotfc  8m1  of  Ae  wwld,  and  timr 
TUkw  tbe  mnl  of  tiie  formed  imiTene;  in  fine,  the  Deity 
•f  fhe  Sloici » 

Thenoral  and  political  phUosophy  of  tiie  Cameoo,  m 
tefiwd  firom  Confiiciiis,  connsts  of  detaebed  maxiBui  and 
ptooopto  for  the  coaduct  of  life. 


IV. 

Thb  JfapoMete  nation  appears  to  be  of  equal  aatiqaity 
with  the  Chinese.  The  first  period  tf  flie  history  of  both 
is  equally  fabulous.  Fohi^  the  Chinese  legislator^  is  also 
celebrated  by  the  Japanese  as  one  of  the  founders  of  tteir 
monarchy.  Tbey  honour  the  memory  of  Coi^ucius.  At 
file  time  when  the  doctrine  of  Xekias  was  introduced  into 
CSiina,  tiie  book  Kio^  containing  the  institutes  of  Im  philo- 
sophy^ was  brought  out  of  India  into  Japan  by  a  Xekiaa 
priest.  The  Jesuit  Vilela,  in  1602^  writes  frotn  Japan, 
that  the  Japanese  superstitimis  are  the  same  with  those  of 
file  Indian  Bramins,  and  were  receiTod  frcnn  an  Indian 
teacher  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam;  and  that  thek  tenqpka 
ate  similar  to  those  whidi  he  had  seen  in  the  island  of 
Ceylcm;  which  confirms  what  was  befSore  observed  co»- 
eeniing  the  origin  of  Xekias.*^ 

If  the  Japanese  superstitions  be  compared  with  those  of 
Egypt,  it  will  api^ear  exceedingly  probable,  that  they  origi- 
ittted  with  the  Egyptiifti  priests,  and  passed  oyer  from 
Elypt  to  India,  and  thence  to  China  and  Japan. 

«  Iftrtla.  Hht  Sis.  L  L  o.  0.  p.  16.  WolC  de  Sftpientia  Siiiica.  Re- 
aaaikt.  IXm.  Aet  Pliii.  v.  iL  p.  785.  MinoreU.  oontr.  Jnr.  p.  12S. 
KoHMtPnet    Dn  Halde  Hist.  Chin. 

«  Aoofte  de  Rc^ns  a  Soc.  Jes.  in  Orienie  Gett  Dittiaf .  lUtl,  Sve. 
l5pM.l«pM.aMftMoedit  Crasseti  Hiit  £od.  J«p.  Kfnpfer.  Hlit 
Ji^    Bayle^  Art  laps& 

THB  BND. 
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N.  B.  The  diviaon  of  this  History  having  occadoned  some  ine- 
quality in  the  size  of  the  volumes,  the  Index  of  the  Second  VdtMne 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  First. 
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Anatotjasy  a  Christian  father,  head  of  a  Peripatetic  school 

•  •••       a  mathematician 

Anaarilaas,  a  follower  of  Pythagoras  • 
Ai^geb,  doctrine  of  the  Jews  concemii^  them    • 
Animali^  aeoording  to  Des  Cartes,  muXonuUa       •        •      , 
Anaehn,  a  sabtle  metaphysician  of  the  eleventh  century 
Antjgmms  Soohaens,  the  parent  of  the  Sadducean  doctrine 
Antoninus,  1l£  A«  the  emperor,  his  philosophical  character 

«•«•«      his  respect  for  his  preceptors    .       • 
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S^onreui  phlloaopbj,  Hs  tttto  tfadcrtlM  RomHi  mipwm       497*^^^^ 

•  ••/«••• caoaet of ito lopgoonUuuMiue.  •        •        •    127, 

-. itiremal  .        .        •        •    4(»r^iti 

Brasmos,  bit  services  to  plifloio{>hy  .        ...        »        •        «.  388 

Eric,  a  learned  monk  of  the  DinitliceBtiiry  Ai§ 

Ertgena,  Seotos,  a  subtle  Metapbyridau  of  the  niitii  oeninv  3t2-^0H 
'  «•••••  bis  tenets  .  •  •  •  •  *  -  • .  8H 
Esdras,  not  a  philosopher,  nor  the  author  of  tfie  Gshhalprtwi  doo-         ? 

tone .     M6 

Etsenes,m  Jewish  seet,  their  history  .         .         •         .     107—174 

.  .  .  formed  after  the  example  of  the  Pythagorean  in  Egypt  107 
.  ,  ^    their  fraternity  •  •        .        •     •  •    lOB 

•  .  •  not  Pagans  as  some  suppose  •  •  •  y  •  174 
Esseriph,  an  Ambhinpbiloaopher and  geographer  «  ^- 'QSUk 
Stber,  elastic,  Newton's  opinion  concerning  it  •  •  •  «-  5(33 
EOucs  of  the  later  PlatonisU  founded  in  enthusiaaa    •         •        *M 

•  ^    studied  among  the  Jews lOi 

•  •  Hobbes%  notions  cottcenfiag  •  •  .  •  406,490 
.  .  principles  of,  according  to  Des  Carles  •  •  •  .^  608 
.  .    VhonaB's  tenets  conoeraing  •        •        ^'        •         •  -ftSI 

Euclid  translated  into  Hebrei^           .        •         •        •        •  •  »#'   18Q 

Bvnapius,  character  of  his  lif  es .73 

Enphrates,  a  Stoic,  highly  commended  by  Pliay  •  •  •.  IIQ 
Snsebins  of  Myndus,  an  Eclectic  philosopher  who  i 


imposture -    •  .  9t 

Sluebins  Pamphilns,  a  Christiaii  fiUher,  acoovnt  of  to  writtqgs  )  .383 

£«stathiBi^difc£dectiephiloiopher                     .  '     «        ^        ;  .^ 

•Svstratins,  a  commentator  on  Aristotle      •        •        •        •     <^^  SOt 

•  F,  '         .    J     ■■-.'» 

^BEi,  Hon.  an  eminent  Romish  preceptor  in  ptetosaphy  •  •  i^  HOi 
*  •  .  J.  an  enemy  to  the  Scholastic  pbiloaophy  «  «  '  #  .^Ml 
Fathers,  Christian,  their  philosophy  •  «  •  - .  •  947-^-4104 
1    ..«••••   ^'  Pagan  pbiloaophy  atvdied  by  thoM         ••     a  •    tl61 

V supposed  Pagan  wiedoBid6riredlro«itiMiiit|> 

1       brew  SeriptnreA •«.<•.  3&4 

«•••«..     chiefly  avcvsa  to  the  Peiipatolic«od£pif«nrin   . 
sects       •        .     '    •        .        •        «        *•    r« '« '      «ii  'lit «    256 

**"  ^ favour  Piatonism  •       .^^  *  -   •    Mi.,|ytH  .>  • .   lb, 

«  A4  •* . ,.  ^  •  .  their  defective  awumer  of  fcwpnoMirtg  t  .  ^  4i  oru  •  ..'358 
.  :  theh^cledulity  .  •  \  •  ;"l..960 
«  ^     th^  ignonulo«  9^nalai«-    '  % .  •  u^.  k^imduJ  •      ib. 
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ri'i Mines  of 'tfaewOeftcto    ^    • 

^BtfrorilU^  a  Platonist      «        .        .    *  .        w 
tPUflniis,  his  character  as  a  translator  of  Plato.    • 
i^itakiu  Matemus,  a  mathomatioiaii  of  the  midiUe  age 
Roddy  Kob. «  fiMifoaiid  theosophist  and  oheMisi 
I^dhiy  an  ancient  Chinese  legislator 
Fonchier,  a  sKideni  Seeptio      •        •        •        • 
JfiUbert,  a  learned  man  of  the  eleventh  oentury 


26^203 
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.  674 
.  .436 
^    321 


-  '        '  ■  -      ,  ^-      • 

Oal^  a  modern  follower  of  Plato,  an  enemy  to  the  jQartQsian 

f  iiystem •*«'«•    414 

€telen,  a  Platonist,  aathor  of  many  medical  and  phUoiopfaicai 

f.  .    writings  ...*.•>.•,.  Mg<K 

Galileo,  an  eminent  affaroBomer        *        •        •        •        •    .  ^    666 

}•'•  •  •    his  disooveries  with  the  tdesoepe ib. 

^  w  % . ;    imprisoned  fur  heresy  by  the  court  of  ImpuiitioB       i   •    666 
tOamaUel,  Jewish  doctor  in  the  school  of  Jaina  •    .     •     .    •     182 

fitssendi,  the  restorer  of  the  doctrine  of  fpiennis^  his  life  and 
\  ^'t  writings  •  •  •  .  ,  «  .'  •  >  *  421^*^^431 
{■"••..  admits  a  Divine  Mind  into  his  system  »  •  .  430 
''j'l  •  »  •  an  opponent  of  Des  Cartes  •  •  «  •  .  ib. 
Gatakeiv  an  admhrte  of  the  Stoic  system  •  •  •  •  •  *  4Sn 
tOasa,  a  Christian  philosopher  .         •         .        .      >  ^        •    289 

^■^  •    Theodore,  a  translator  of  Aristotle  •        •        •        •'    378 

^mara,  the  second  Jewish  Talmud,  or  completion  of  the  lliihaa  184 
idoometiy,  not  improved  by  the  Arabiane  •        •        •     •   »    935 

•  •  •     attompt  to  correct,  by  Hobbes  •        .         .        •    403 

Gerbert,  Pope  Sylvester  IL  skilled  in  natuiti  philosophy  •  «  318 
ibibect,  an  emiiteBt  experimental  ^Uoeopher     ••  .  •     .   r  .  660 

tiM,  actual  vision  of,  pretended  to  by  Plotkins  •        «        •      64 

It**.  T  ;♦  I Porphyry         .        *        ♦   !  .Of 

RV  .  >  notion  of  tke IstterPbilDmsts eoneemingiiis  nature  01—04 

.  .   -fidl^ukriloQtrinooftheJewseonoerii&nghim  •  .      •    103 

(^  • ..  his  names,,  superstitious  use  of  them  among  the  Jews  -       •  <   104 

..  idwjtiiaeJbf>liw  Aahyaps  oonctr ning  lam  •        «        .    230 

ddS  .    bis  motive  for  creation,  according  to  Poiret        •        .     ;  • .  461 

AL  ,    Campanelia's  notion  of  him 400 

ee$.  the  notion  oftiHobbes  ooaesninig  «i  •  .  •  .406 
08^  .  Des  Cartes'  proof  of  bis  existence  aad  notimi  of  his  nature  606 
i*i.  .    ^Leihnita's  proof  of  hie  beingi  andnotioa  of  his  nature      617, 618 
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GMy  notioDof  TiioiiiMedtiMrlilfif^hitfl''  ; 

^K  .  -Winip  all  things  in  hin,  MaUebimacbe's^dootHiie  of 
< ' .  .    his  eidstenoe,  aocordinf  to  Newton,  neoeaifcfy  to 
^       for  phenomena  •        •        •        • 

-'t.  .    Newton's  ideas  eoncflrdlng  him       • 

•  .  .    #10  Chinese  notion  ef  him  uneeriya 
0«>8ticsy  origin  «f  the  name    •        •        •        • 

«   i  .  «  .    their  doctrine  conoeming  the  Difine  Natore 
.  i  .    heresies  derived  from  the  oriental  phitosei^ 
'   %  •  «  .    heresies,  aocoont  of  •        «        < 

.  .  «  .    borrowed  from  the  oriental  phUoiophj 
Ylratiaa,  a  politieal  writer         •        •        • 
i^Weathead,  a  leaned  and  Kberal  Schobstio 
Grecian  learning  |HPohihited  in  Jndea 
'•Chpegory,  Pope,  his  enmity  to  profiine  learning 

•  '....    his  book  of  morals,  its  oiHuraeter 
Orimbald,  a  learned  monk  of  the  ninth  centory 
Grotins,  a  celehrated  writer  on  theology,  jorispradence, 

rals,  bis  life  •        •         •         • 

....    l^s  imprisonment  and  release     • 

I account  of  his  treatise  i)fJiimeJ?«fli  si /Wis 

« €fyni»ns,  a  translator  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  to,      • 
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ifiasN  Soph,  the  ibantain  of  light  in  the  Cabbalistiosyirtem    « 
Hai  fibn  Yockdan,  an  Aralmm  tale  •        •        •        « 

iHai,  a  Jewish  rabbi 

tJHaleSy  Alexander,  a  Scholastic,  the  iirefragable  doctor 
HanQony,  pre-established,  Leibnits's  doctrine  of         * 

tlieat  and  cold,  incorporeal  principles,  aobording  to  Telema 

■  • according  to  Campanella,  material  ^inoiplea 

Jieinsias,  a  modem  advocate  for  Stoicism  •        • 

fielmont,  Fr.  a  Theosqphist  and  Cabbalist 
Helmont,  Van,  a  Theosqrfnst^iia  oontompt  of  sdenoe 
, his  skill  i»  medicine 

c     , his  character  as  a  Mystic  •      '  • 

ilerennius,  and  Origenes,  pupils  of  AmmoninaSaoca 
Henpannns,  a  learned  German  of  the  eleventh  oentuiy 
Hermias's  Ridicule  of  Gentile  PhUosophers         *        • 
HermoUaSi  a  translator  of  Aristotle  •        •        •^ 

Hembaym,  a  modem  Sceptic  ^        «   -     4        • 

. Heroines, stoical     •        •        •        .        «        •     ..  • 
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<(>•••.•   bis  wiituigpi     •    .    •        •    '    •      '  •        «       ^   /    •      ib« 
:Haiel,^fmi|iieiitJ(^9Mi,4iiptpr«^M«^      •       .  .    >       .174 
P^mtr,  a  pbil<Miopber.oft|ie  ninth  century        •        •   .     «    .;#    316 
l^llftomiu,  Roman,  indebted  to  pbUoflOf^  •     ■•,,»./•      36 

^bbes,  Th^mutf,  |uiioaoTatorin,lihBtai^phy,  bi3  life  MidwiUii|g8).491-497 

•  j bis  ayemonto  the  Peripatotio  yhitnugphy  »    491 

V.  t biaobams^r         •        *.,      «^  .     .«     .  *        »    406 

i'¥.^*M 9peciiiK9i|.<ifbi9fl«iniont    .      »       ^.     «        •      ib. 

,£(^i9an,D.  an  avowed  enemy  to  pbM«MK>plyr     .  •        •        ,      4^407 
^onain, a  Cbristian pliyiioian at  B^fsA^UJ^ »>Ue fpini ...  ^        ^    213 
^Hp^lcey  writes  in  tbe  ^icorean  spirit-        •        «  .      •        p.     .  «    .38 
J9^et^  a  modeni  Sceptic,  bis  life  ^UMi.^i^fitJA^       .        ..      ^   ,48MMW 
.^sein  Esopbi,  an  Arabiani|8tronomer      *        «        •        •        •  iWI 
JH^atia,  ber  life  and  oi^anu^ter  •        .        .        ...•.♦«) 

f;  (. . . .   sacrificed  to  the  resentment  of  Cyril-  ■   ..  :    *       .»        *     ,02 

^u.    .        .        .  ...  .  ,,.  . 

I. 

4DBAiy  how  nnderstood  by  the  later  Platonista    •        .        •    '    •      88 

tlgmititM,  an  Apostolie  fether     •        < 1M7 

{fti§^has,«ieanaedwfiterof  ^elereBtheentory  •  •  »  821 
'MucpbilosopbyyatsreyiYal  •  *  •  «  •  •  •  ^423^413 
•Ireland,  state  of  its  schools  in  the  seventh  centnry  •  •  •  307 
Irauens,  a  Christian  fether,  bis  writitags  tinctnred  with  Platoaism  272 
QUaac-Ben  Said,  a  Jewish  astronomer  •        •'>«-*  «^ ''  '  /MSB 

«lllldope  of  Saville/  a  learned  writer  in  the  -sevetith  Mntoi^*  • '  •  • « •  -306 
'Mdoras,  a  pupil  of  Proclas  •  •  •  •  •  '  •  ^  > '  79 
-iilauMsm^eorrected  by  philosophy      •         .4'       •  '     •    '    •'216 

'     origin  of  its  sects -     •         •      ib« 

<  - pbilosopby  employed  as  its  auxfliary     .        •        •        •    2^ 

, ,  y , ,  little  feToorable  to  morality         •        •        •        •        •    210 

its  fiindamental  prece^  •         .        •        •        .      ib« 

'^iirael  Toletan,  a  Jewish  astronomer  .        «        •        «        ,    189 

'-."i     .  .         .        ,  .  -        ' 

(Jafna,  a  Jewish  school  there  nliderJoobanaii      .        •        •  *    182 

^t^amblicbas,  bis  life  and  writings        • '68 

*»^. .....     bis  pi^t^nsioBS  tosapematnnd  powers      •        •  -'  ;  '   !>• 

^7i^>aDese,theirsaperstitionsprolMMy  of  Egyptian  origin  •    677 

imiiidaHakkadosb,aJewishdootorintftle«choolatTrberiiis  •    183 

iJMiaeBeaSiradi,  aJewidimomlist         •        •        •        »  -    •    183 

^^lObms  Christy  his  DirinedoolriaelraepUlosopby          •        •  •    tl4 
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ANTS,  Ustory  of  their  philoaopb^  frM  tietBld^jlaidfh^qitifiiy   l^^^MUS 
h  •  •  €ew  pMomptmn  utMMig  then  «        •        ^        .        «    144 

\^.  their ■chooii,afttr the deattiic>iim<>fJ»fqi»ie»,mPfcleitiae>     182 

.  w in  BnbyloA       183 

^•.  their  Mhodn  in  Spain    , 18^ 

Jewish  colooj  settled  in  Egypt  daring  the  Babylonish  cq>tiTity      •    151 

second,  under  Alexander  and  his  snocessors     .        .      ib* 

•'.......     treated  liberaHy  by  several  of  the  Ptolemies    •         .      ibL 

-'.*..   books,  ordered  by  the  Emperer  of  Germany  tir  l»ebttmed        400 

i  ...•,.•• .     the  sentence  reversed 410 

'. . . .   philosophy,  Exoteiic^  mfaerein  it  consisted        •        •         •     191 

' w  •  •  \. its  leading  tenets 103 

*.;..  theology,  bow  eormpted  by  Pagan  phfilosopbj  .         •    IM 

fMiFah,aJewish€abbaltitiaboofc    •  *        •    18ft 

Jbehanan  Ben  EHczer,  the  compiler  of  the  seOQMlTalmad    •        •     184 

JteephnSyi^  Jewish  Ustofiaii,  his  life 179 

/•omai,  literary,  of  Thomas *      .    fiSl 

of  Bayle 441 

Jwdeay  its  sacied  wisdom  oormptedby  Aie«mdiian  pJaJoasfiiy  ■  ..  164 
^alian»  the  Emperor,  his  life  and  philosophical  ohamnter  •.  91-^*43 
u » . ,   studied  at  Nioomedia  and  AtlieBS  •        ^        •       =  *      72 

\ , , .  restored  the  heathen  superstitions  •        •        •        %      W 

'«>;.•  his  writings ib. 

Jilltini«By|ihflosopherspei«eentcdbyhim    •  8(Vr-M> 

JMinMar^r,  his  life  and  philosophical  doctrine  •        •        •    910 

.««•« his predlieotion for Platonism  «  ,288 

; derives  all  true  wisdom  ftt>m  the  Logot  •        .   JWO 

•  '.; his  notion  of  the  Logos         •        •        »        •        •  -    ib. 

K. 

SLUI  Atrti,  a  Jewish  sect,  its.  character  and  histoid        *        •     160^  161 

-. wherein  distiDguished^m  the  Scribes       «        ^         «.  161 

' teitfed  in  the  eighth  oentniy,  and  stiHiMnainIng        •    168 

»««••     their  tenets •        *      ib; 

K^ei^  an  eminent  astrowMMT •    664 

JQIppoth,  the  material  world,  or  dregs  of  emanatioB,  in  ^e  Cab* . 
»'^    balistic  system  •        •         ^        •        •  .      •        •-    •»  ^288 

BUbwledge,  its  power  to  Bobdaelngotry  •  •        •        .        *    MO 

C« state  of  it  iuihe  eighth  centniy        ...        •        ...305 

'«..•.•••* ninthottitBffy         m  i    •.  .     j        «  jMI 

"« tenth  oentuiy.         **  • '^  •     <^         i  /  ^ib) 

'« >    efc»y4Mth  neminqrt    .-  •    .tw.H^fMO 
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•  •  •*•     bow  aoquired,  acoordiDg  to  Thomas  •        •        •    623 

Koran,  long  the  only  object  of  atndy  amoDg  tbe^AraUaaa  '  •        »•   ^oB- 


liAOTANTivs,  a  Chriatiaiifathery  an  elegant  writer       •  ..    289 

s       his  ignorance  of  phyacs  •        •        •        •      <  •   .289 

» his  love  of  truth ib, 

Lanfranc,  a  learned  writer  of  the  eleTeDthoentniy       •        *        .  .921 

Laiigton,  aScbolastio •        .        «        ^,  3^ 

i4a|>itha,  a  Christian  philosopher      •        •         •  •      .        «        •    !97 

LfiibnitZy  an  improver  of  philosophy,  ins  life  and  wdtings    •    6|l-rt4lir 
.   •••     his  TisH  to  England     *        •         •        •        •        •        •    614 

«••  .  his  mathematical  and  philosopUcal  dnoofefies         •        •      ifafc 

...     his phiiosoplncal character '    ^    614 

« •  •     his  metaphysical  tenets        •••«..    616^-619 

•  ••  his  pfayosophy,  remarks  on  •  •  «  •  •*  •*  609^ 
Leo,  Ihe  Emperor,  his  oraelty  •        «        •        •        •        »    894 

•  •     a  philosopher  of  Constantinople  •        •        •        •        •    386 

Library,  philosophical,  of  LncuUns  •        •        •         •        •      -  •        7 
Alexandrian,  burned  by  order  of  Omar  •        •        •    209 

•   •  •  •      of  the  Palatine  Apollo,  borned  by  order  of  >  Pope  €h:egQfy     301 
Li  Xiao  Kuin,  an  ancient  Clnnese  philosopher.  »        •      i  •    604 

i^unos,  the  restorer  of  the  Stoio  philoaophy,  hisKii    .        •    424^-427 

•  •  •     an  enemy  to  toleration         •        •        •        •  %      •   .     •    426 

•  •».  bis  literary  character  •  •  •  •  »  •  •  426 
liobkowitz,  Caramuel  de,  a  pretended  improver  of  science  •  •  390 
Locke,  an  eminent  metaphysician,  politician,  and  theologian,  his 

llfeand  writings        •  *        %    ^     .        «  ,  638««^fi8l 

:  *••     his  character        ,        •'-•'•        •         •         •         •    638 

4..    general  aeowmt  of  his  Esuof  mttht  Bmmm  IMtntamdmg     639 

Lombard,  Peter,  a  Scholastio  theologian    .        •        • '       ;        •    338 

Looginus,  D.  an  Eclectic  philosopher  and  emiiient critic 

•  •.•<Jir     hisftite         •        .        «        •        .  '      • 
Ltfcaa  introduces  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoic  school 
Lttrian,  the  satyrist,  favours  the  Bpicorean  Pfstem* 
<"«••.  unreasonably  severe  against  philosophers 
Ln^retius,  his  account  of  the  decMne^  Epicurus . . 
Lucnlhia,  a  patron  of  philosophy  >.   .    '     » 
Irt0y,.Raymund,  the  mosteoighteimddiMior,  his  life 
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Liillyy  lUjfHraiid,  hb  great  art  »  '  9f0 

LatiMTyaneMmy  botfatotiieSdibltiticaiidPdripat«ti6philoioplqr    966 

M. 

Machiavbl,  a  pdntkMd  writer,         '4        *        •        •        .        .    547 

his  P»tfM»y  a  satbical  work 5#8 

Hacfobiius  a  Platooist    ••••••••      83 

Hagentiirai,  a  commentator  on  Aiutotie  •  •  •  «  .  397 
Magneoiu,  a  modem  Epicurean  •  •  «  •  >»  488 
Magnet,  pliilosopby  of  it  investigated  by  Gilbert  •  .  .660 
Mahomet^  the  illiterate  prophet S69 

•••»»     diiooaraged  the  pmrrait  of  knowledge         •        •        •      ib. 

*••••  an  enemy  to  pbilofophy  •  •  «  •  .  •  :08 
MalnKMiideiy  a  learned  Jew  *        .190 

.••••••     addicted  to  the  Aristotelian  dodrinea      •        •        •      ib. 

Malabaiic  theology,  ooinddent  with  the  dodibe  of  fimanation  .  693 
SMlebranohe,  a  metaphysician,  his  life  and  docMne  «  •  '688— ^685 
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